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THE  ILL-HUMORIST  ; OR,  OUR  RECANTATION. 

Oh,  I am  stabbed  with  laughter. 

[A  voluntary  confession  of  error  has  always  a certain  recommendation  with  it. 
We  therefore  trust  that  the  discovery  we  have  made,  and  the  acknowledgment 
we  here  give  of  the  fault  we  have  fallen  into  respecting  the  u Humor”  in  which 
we  have  written,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by  a discerning  public. — Editor.] 

We  are  weary  of  good  humor,  heartily  tired  of  mirth ; we  are  re- 
solved, in  short,  to  be  comical  no  more.  The  Tragic  Muse  shall 
have  us  all  to  herself.  The  Blue  Devils  take  us ! 

For  all  man’s  life  me-seems  a tragedy 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophes ; 

First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye. 

Where  all  his  days,  like  dolorous  trophies, 

Are  heap’t  with  spoils  of  fortune  and  of  fear, 

And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  baleful  bier.* 

There  shall  be  no  more  “ cakes  and  ale”  if  we  can  help  it.  Our  part 
in  future  shall  be  with  virtue  and  Malvolio;  we  mean  to  give  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-cheek  warning,  and  clasp  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  to  our  heart. 
If  there  shall  be  any  more  ale,  it  shall  be  “ bitter  ale,”  and  our  cup  shall 
be  that  of  Tantalus. 

The  grievances  of  Englishmen  are,  in  sad  earnest,  the  dearest  privi- 
leges’ they  possess.  Our  patriots  of  former  days  committed  a grievous 
blunder  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  of  Rights.  A Bill  of  Wrongs  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  popular,  and  immeasurably  more  in  unity 
with  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  country.  The  true  rights  of  a Briton 
are  his  wrongs,  for  he  is  never  so  pleased  as  when  he  is  afflicted,  and 
never  so  discontented  as  when  cause  for  grumbling  he  has  none.  Dog- 
berry was  a genuine  son  of  Albion,  albeit  the  great  dramatist,  in  his  ca- 
price, claps  us  down  that  pink  of  constables  in  the  streets  of  Messina. 
With  what  satisfaction  and  vain-glory  does  he  not  describe  himself  as 
“a  man  who  has  had  his  losses  /”  The  losses  of  many  a man  are 
worth  his  profits  told  ten  times  over.  What  he  gains  subjects  him  to 
envy,  increases  his  cares,  augments  his  responsibilities  and  tempta- 
tions ; but  what  he  loses  (in  addition  to  all  the  moral  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  abstraction  of  so  much  filthy  lucre,)  has  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  furnishing  him  with  a good  casus  belli  with  the  world,  and 
a fair  quarrel  with  the  lady  of  the  ever-spinning  wheel. 

• Spenser’s  “ Tears  of  the  Muses.” 
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Can  there  be  a better  proof  of  the  prevailing  fashion  for  grievances, 
than  the  precarious  hold  which  reformers  have  had  in  all  ages  upon  the 
affections  of  their  fellow-citizens?  The  love  of  abuses  springs  from 
the  love  of  having  something  to  abuse.  To  be  abusing  somebody  or 
something  the  live-long  day,  is  an  enjoyment  not  to  be  dispensed  with 
by  those  who  have  once  tasted  it ; and  the  abuse  highest  in  favour  is 
that  which  comes  in  our  way  most  frequently,  and  affords  us  the 
greatest  number  of  occasions  for  exhibiting  our  spleen.  We  have 
known  a man  keep  a three-legged  stool  in  his  study,  for  no  earthly  pur- 
pose but  to  knock  his  shins  against  and  swear  at.  Upon  the  same 
principle  rmany  people  keep  cats  and  dogs  in  their  houses,  that  they 
may  have  something  to  execrate  for  every  broken  saucer,  and  to  cuff 
and  kick  whenever  they  meet  it  on  the  stairs.  This  is  the  true  reason 
that  pets  are  often  the  most  odious  creatures  of  their  species ; the 
animal  is  maintained  at  considerable  expense,  expressly  because  it  is 
mischievous  and  detestable,  thus  providing  us  with  a perennial  theme 
for  vituperation,  and  the  exercise  of  our  irascible  dispositions.  Nay,  we 
often  see  this  system  extended  to  the  human  race,  and  servants  and 
other  dependants  retained  in  an  establishment,  purposely  to  keep  the 
temper  of  the  master  or  mistress  up  to  the  boiling  point.  This  is  the 
use  of  a Smike  to  a Squeers.  Smike  was  a well-conditioned  simple- 
ton ; but  many  a mischievous  and  incorrigible  brat  escapes  expulsion 
from  school,  because  he  ensures  some  epicure  of  a pedagogue  the  daily 
exercise  of  his  verberose  propensities.  An  urchin  of  this  description  is 
the  schoolmaster’s  pet-boy  ; not  all  the  good  scholars  in  the  academy 
afford  him  half  the  satisfaction  which  he  derives  from  this  one  incorri- 
gible favourite. 

This  pleasure  to  be  found  in  pain,  this  good  in  evil,  this  source  of 
joy  discoverable  in  the  very  stream  of  sorrow,  is  precisely  what  is 
figured  by  the  diamond  in  the  reptile’s  head. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Still  wears  a precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Discontent  is  the  jewel  of  adversity  ; tears  are  literally  pearls ; and 
there  is  no  gold  to  be  compared  to  the  “gold  of  affliction,”  as  a cele- 
brated impost  in  the  Lower  Empire  was  appropriately  designated.  Why 
is  Ireland,  for  example,  called  the 

First  flower  of  the  earth. 

And  first  gem  of  the  sea, 

but  because  she  is  always  in  tribulation,  and  for  ever  in  the  dumps? 
Her  true  emerald  is  her  distress;  robbed  of  that  she  would  be  robbed 
of  her  reputation,  and  reduced  to  poverty  indeed.  A “ good  distress” 
makes  the  fortune  of  a tragic  poet,  and  in  this  respect  most  men  re- 
semble the  priests  of  Melpomene  ; they  love  a “ good  distress”  prodi- 
giously. It  is  evident  from  the  wild  schemes  and  impracticable  ob- 
jects that  we  are  continually  proposing,  or  in  quest  of,  that  we  actually 
seek  to  be  disappointed,  knowing  how  sweet  it  is  to  talk  of  blighted 
hopes  and  rail  at  Fortune.  How  often  do  we  not  subscribe  to  mad 
speculations,  and  invest  every  shilling  of  our  capital  in  the  airiest 
bubbles,  seemingly  out  of  an  abstract  love  of  ruin.  A ruined  fortune 
would  seem  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  ruin  of  an  abbey  or  a castle  in  a 
landscape.  In  like  manner  we  expect  impossibilities  from  our  children, 
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and  make  the  most  unreasonable  requests  of  our  friends,  merely  to 
qualify  ourselves  to  deplore  filial  ingratitude,  and  protest  that  friend- 
ship is  but  a name. 

The  place-hunter  may  possibly  derive  some  slight  advantage  from 
gaining  his  suit  and  a situation ; but  how  much  happier  is  he  who  is  in 
a condition  to  accuse  the  perfidy  of  a minister,  and  revile  the  govern- 
ment all  his  days  ? In  matters  of  religion,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
way  to  gratify  the  zealot  is  to  persecute  him.  The  enthusiast  loves  the 
country  where  good  fires  are  kept  to  warm,  and  even  occasionally  to 
roast  him.  Toleration  freezes  him,  and  perfect  religious  liberty  is  like 
sending  him  to  Siberia.  We  have  a shrewd  notion  that  the  most  mi- 
serable country  imaginable  is  that  which  Sir  Thomas  More  discovered, 
and  called  Utopia.  We  would  not  be  Utopians  for  all  the  world  ; but 
as  we  meditate  a formal  attack  upon  that  dull  nation  at  a future  oppor- 
tunity, we  shall  say  no  more  of  them,  or  their  sad  prosperity,  at  present. 

He  that  will  take  the  trouble  of  measuring  the  L’Allegro  with  the 
II  Penseroso,  will  find  the  latter  poem  some  score  of  verses  longer 
than  the  former,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  catalogue  of 
human  troubles  is  longer  by  twenty  grievances  than  the  list  of  human 
satisfactions.  We  are  determined,  therefore,  to  be  merry  no  longer. 

There’s  such  a charm  in  melancholy, 

• We  would  not,  if  we  could  be  gay. 

What  costs  and  trouble  we  have  been  at  in  the  quest  of  gaieties, 
while  sorrows  and  tribulations  might  have  been  had  in  bushels,  as 
plenty  and  cheap  as  blackberries ! It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have 
hitherto  committed  a gross  mistake  in  catering  for  the  supposed  public 
appetite  for  mirth.  We  have  forgotten  the  luxury  of  woe!  We  have 
overlooked  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind, — namely,  the  love  of  grievance.  From  this  error  have  arisen  the 
Comic  Almanacks,  Comic  Annuals,  and  alt  Comic  Miscellanies  of  the 
day.  Even  the  Latin  Grammar  has  been  made  a farce  of,  and  laughter 
extracted  from  “As  in  Presenti.”  “ Punch”  has  even  distilled  smiles 
from  law-books ; which  proves  that  sunbeams  are  producible  from  cu- 
cumbers. One  would  suppose  that  England  was  stilt  the  “merry 
England”  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Round  Table.  One 
would  think  that  we  English  were  a giggling,  grinning,  joking,  light- 
hearted people,  instead  of  the  plodding,  grumbling,  tax-paying  nation 
that  we  are.  What  have  we  to  do  with  fun  and  frolic  ? We  who  live 
on  melancholy  beef,  and  have  our  being  in  solid  plum-pudding,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  kickshaws,  entre-mets,  and  trifles  ? Our  centre  is 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  those  who  would  have  us  spin  on  the  centre 
of  levity,  mistake  the  mechanism  of  our  national  character  altogether. 
The  Englishman  is  solid  as  his  own  food,  and  grave  as  his  own  mus- 
tard-pot. We  eat  melancholy  meat,  drink  melancholy  drink,  and  me- 
lancholy has  “ marked  us  for  her  own.” 

It  is  the  most  preposterous  thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  keep  a 
retinue  of  wits,  and  such  an  immense  establishment  of  jesters. 
Next  year  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  there  is  not  a “Tragic  Alma- 
nack,” and  our  resolution  is  taken  to  establish  a “ Tragic  Annual”  like- 
wise, and  perhaps  baptize  the  New  Monthly  anew  by  the  title  of  the 
“ III- Humorist.”  We  shall  publish  at  Charing  Cross , and  we  ex- 
pect all  grave  people  will  promote  and  encourage  our  undertaking.  It 
will  be  our  study  to  suit  the  x’/Z-temper  of  the  times,  and  we  shall  en- 
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deavour  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  Croker.  In  fact,  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  revival  of  “ Fog’s  Journal.” 

With  a view  to  these  projects  we  have  already  commenced  forming  a 
library.  It  contains. 

Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The  Mourning  Bride. 


Zimmerman  on  Solitude. 
Thomson’s  Winter. 

The  Dance  of  Death. 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 
Hervey’s  Meditations. 
The  Sorrows  of  Werter. 
Blair’s  Grave. 

The  Newgate  Calendar. 
The  Elegies  of  Tibullus. 


The  Distressed  Mother. 

Memoirs  of  Grim. 

McWhine  on  the  Lamentations. 
Ovid’s  Tristia. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay. 
Stories  of  Shipwrecks  and  Tales  of 
Conflagrations. 

Miserrimus. 

The  Practice  of  Courts  of  Equity. 
With  this  lamentable  library,  and  a corps  of  the  sourest  fellows, 
drinkers  of  vinegar  and  eaters  of  lemons,  to  be  met  with  in  the  saddest 
streets,  the  most  lugubrious  lanes,  and  the  crossest  courts  in  London, 
we  hope  to  make  the.  “ Ill-Humouist”  a most  fascinating  magazine. 
We  have  already  retained  three  elegiac  bards  to  do  the  poetry,  and  the 
same  number  of  grievance-mongers  to  manage  the  political  depart- 
ment. Our  editor  will  always  be  habited  in  a sorry  suit ; our  “sub” 
will  wear  green  and  yellow,  those  being  the  colours  which  Shakspeare 
assigns  to  melancholy ; our  devils  will  be  blue,  if  we  can  procure  them, 
if  not  we  shall  advertise  for  sad  boys ; and  at  the  door  of  our  office 
will  be  stationed  a pair  of  the  most  dismal  mutes  to  be  found  in  the  me- 
tropolis. We  shall  appear  in  a drab  cover,  with  a huge  cross,  or  vine- 
gar-cruet for  our  device,  with  the  motto, 

It  will  make  you  melancholy,  Monsieur  Jacques. 


There  will  be  a letter-box  (illuminated  with  weeping  gas)  always  open 
to  receive  the  sighs  of  lovers,  the  tears  of  schoolboys,  the  complaints 
of  wives,  the  recriminations  of  husbands,  the  wails  of  the  disappointed, 
the  grunts  of  the  disaffected,  the  moans  of  manufacturers,  the  groans  of 
the  farmers.  It  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  deserve  to  be 
groaned,  and  merit  the  rueful  countenance  of  the  public.  Moor 
ditch  shall  not  be  more  melancholy  than  we,  or  a drone  of  a Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe  more  doleful.  The  cries  of  London  shall  find  a faithful 
echo  in  our  pages,  and  we  shall  make  engagements  with  the  criers  of 
all  the  courts  of  justice  in  England,  so  ‘as  to  ensure  returns  of  all  the 
wrongs  and  hardships  that  suitors  and  offenders  sustain  at  the  hands  of 
judges  and  juries.  Instead  of  paying  a penny  a line  for  murders  and 
great  fires,  we  shall  give  the  same  handsome  sum  per  word,  including 
conjunctions  and  pronouns.  All  who  rail  at  railways  will  do  well  to 
favour  us  with  their  contributions,  for  it  is  our  fixed  determination  to 
be  always  rich  in  land-slips,  collisions,  and  explosions.  In  general 
strikes  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  striking  as  possible.  If  we  fail,  it 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  failures,  for  our  columns  shall  be  rich  in  insol- 
vencies, and  we  are  resolved  to  break  ourselves  in  bankruptcies. 

A portion  of  our  space  will  be  devoted  to  rural  and  agricultural 
affairs.  We  have  a project  for  cultivating  the  cypress  in  this  country, 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  rue  and  wormwood.  As  to  our 
English  corn,  it  will  be  our  constant  care  to  tread  upon  it;  we  shall 
thrash  the  question  of  the  corn-laws,  and  raise  the  animating  cry  of 
“ Dear  Bread  j”  while  in  Ireland  we  shall  maintain,  support,  and  de- 
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The  III- Humorist ; or , our  Recantation. 

fend  the  Corn-Exchange,  that  Delphos  of  discontent,  and  Dodona 
of  dissatisfaction.  As  to  Oates,  we  care  but  little  for  any  branch 
of  the  family  except  old  Titus,  who  catered  so  well  in  his  day  for 
our  national  love  of  a supper  of  horrors.  We  shall  ourselves  be 
always  well  supplied  with  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  treason  alone 
shall  flourish  in  our  pages.  We  intend  to  be  the  greatest  alarmists  in 
England,  and  our  readers  will  see  a French  navy  or  a Russian  squadron 
in  every  fleet  of  fishing-boats  they  perceive  in  the  offing.  Every  month 
there  will  be  a report  of  a terrible  earthquake  in  some  part  of  the 
country  or  another.  We  shall  prove  this  to  be  the  most  volcanic  corner 
of  the  globe,  and  we  shall  have  correspondents  in  Wales  and  Cum- 
berland who  will  give  us  daily  accounts  of  wolves  and  avalanches. 
Then  Perkins’s  steam-gun  shall  burst  once  a fortnight  at  least,  and 
the  blowing  up  of  the  few  public  men  whose  loss  is  likely  to  afflict  the 
nation,  shall  be  recorded  minutely. 

The  markets  will  be  carefully  watched — the  flesh  of  donkeys  detected 
in  the  veal,  horse-flesh  in  the  beef,  kittens  in  rabbits,  crows  in  pigeons, 
and  hemlock  in  every  sprig  of  parsley.  We  promise  to  keep  public 
attention  for  ever  alive  to  the  adulterations  of  bread  and  every  other 
necessary  of  life.  There  will  be  a sharp  eye  into  every  copper  kettle 
in  London,  and  it  will  be  a small  speck  of  verdigris  that  will  elude  our 
sagacity.  Our  magazine  will  be  a vast  assistance  to  the  magistrates 
and  police,  by  pointing  out  a thousand  street  nuisances  which,  with  all 
their  acuteness,  they  have  as  yet  no  notion  of.  We  have  been  educat- 
ing our  eyes  and  noses  for  the  purpose,  and  if  a single  annoyance 
escapes  our  notice,  we  engage  to  return  the  money  to  our  subscribers. 

To  recommend  ourselves  to  fine  gentlemen  and  young  men  of  spirit, 
there  will  be  a black  list  published  in  every  number,  of  those  discredit- 
able tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  who  keep  accounts,  and  have  the 
assurance  to  send  in  their  bills. 

There  will  be  always  a pitiful  story  by  Moody,  illustrated  by  Scowl, 
or  a tale  by  Mrs.  Whimper,  with  a design  by  Wasp.  We  invite  con- 
tributions, but  a single  stroke  of  pleasantry,  or  the  slightest  evidence 
of  good-humour,  will  be  fatal  to  any  writer  who  desires  to  appear  in 
our  pages.  Nobody  shall  shine  in  the  “ 111- Humorist.”  Instead  of 
paying  by  the  joke  or  the  smile,  we  shall  pay  by  the  rub  or  the  frown. 
Our  contents  must  be  discontents,  or  mal-contents. 

The  discontents  of  the  first  number  will  be  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Shocking  Condition  of  England  Question.  By  Sir  Gloomy 
Grumble,  Bart.,  M.P. 

2.  Sharpe  upon  Acids. 

3.  The  Perils  and  Dangers  of  the  Streets  of  London. 

4.  Ode  to  Dissatisfaction. 

5.  An  Essay  on  Sighs.  By  Dieaway  Sob,  Esq. 

6.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Weeping  Willow.  By  Professor  Lorn. 

7.  The  Seven  Woes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fright.  Author  of  the 
“Waters  of  Mara,”  and  the  “ Day  of  Vengeance/’ 

8.  Disasters  by  Land  and  Sea. 

9.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Diggory  Doleful,  with  his  continual 
falls  and  downfalls,  misdoings  and  undoings,  losses  and  crosses,  evic- 
tions and  convictions,  moanings  and  groanings,  his  woes,  foes,  throes, 
blows,  from  his  first  cry  to  his  last  sigh.  By  Miserrimus  Moody,  illus- 
trated by  Scowl. 
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THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

A score  of  reasons,  at  the  very  least,  might  easily  be  found  to 
prove  that  it  is  a sin  to  make  public  any  of  the  personal  anecdotes  and 
observations  which  we  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing in  private  ; there  is  a sort  of  treachery  in  doing  so  that  can  admit 
of  no  excuse  or  defence  whatever,  and  most  justly  does  it  deserve  the 
universal  reprobation  which  attends  it.  Far  distant,  however,  from 
any  such  offence  is  the  office  performed  by  the  moral  satirist,  who, 
looking  upon  his  fellow-mortals  with  an  observant  eye,  and  perceiving 
such  faults  or^  follies,  not  only  in  an  individual,  but  in  a class,  as  he 
thinks  within  reach  of  being  cured  or  checked  by  the  wholesome  touch 
of  ridicule,  exerts  all  the  power  he  has  in  applying  it.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  performing  this  office,  he  may  occasionally  be  accused, 
by  those  who  feel  themselves  galled,  of  having  been  guilty  of  per- 
sonality. But  the  answer  to  this  accusation  is  too  obvious  to  escape 
the  dullest,  even  if  an  apt,  though  homely  proverb,  were  less  certain 
to  suggest  itself  as  a reply. 

In  recently  looking  over  a miscellaneous  collection  of  old  travelling 
notes,  made  at  various  times,  and  in  various  lands,  I fouud  such  con- 
stantly-repeated expressions  of  regret  and  vexation  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  all  foreigners  by  the  strange,  and  often  offen- 
sive, manners  of  many  among  the  multitudes  of  English  travellers  who 
thronged  their  cities,  that  I almost  felt  remorse  at  never  having  made 
public  some  of  the  offences  and  absurdities  which  had  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  which  tended  to  account  for  and  justify  the  uni- 
versal sentence  of  condemnation  which  has  been  passed  upon  English 
manners  by  every  nation  on  the  continent.  But  I well  remember  that 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  such  observations  were  laid  aside  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  because  I feared  that  some  of  the  sketches,  however 
slightly  drawn,  might  possibly  be  recognised  by  any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  know  what  1 had  been  doing,  and  where  I had  been.  But 
my  wanderings  have  now  been  so  various,  that  this  danger  can  exist 
no  longer ; yet,  sorry  am  I to  say,  that  what  was  truth  on  this  subject 
several  years  ago,  is  truth  still,  and  I think  it  not  impossible  that  some 
good  may  be  done  by  occasionally  bringing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
thoughtless  people  who  have  brought  this  stigma  upon  us,  some  of  the 
follies  by  which  it  has  been  occasioned.  Did  I believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  a nation,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  merited  the 
odium  which  has  been  thus  cast  upou  them,  I should  certainly  not  oc- 
cupy my  pen  upon  a theme  at  once  so  useless  and  so  distasteful ; but 
knowing,  as  1 do,  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  I am  tempted  to  make  an 
effort  towards  the  reform  of  follies,  which  are  not,  as  I conceive,  of  so 
. hopeless  a nature  as  to  be  given  up  as  incurable.  The  mischief,  for 
the  most  part,  arises  from  mere  blunders  and  mistakes,  which  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  would  be  gladly  avoided  by  those  who  fall  into 
them,  did  they  know  a little  better  what  they  were  about.  Those  who 
have  travelled  much,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  those  who  have  resided 
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for  a time  in  any  of  the  continental  capitals  of  Europe,  must,  I think, 
have  observed  how  very  much  more  conspicuous  those  English  tra- 
vellers, who  are  not  of  the  most  polished  class  {of  society,  make  them- 
selves, than  those  do  who  are.  Any  one  residing  for  a twelvemonth  in 
Paris,  for  instance,  who  would  direct  a little  attention  to  this  point, 
would  be  sure  to  find  that,  whereas  hundreds  of  highly-educated  and 
refined  people  come  and  go  without  ever  exciting  a remark,  or  drawing 
upon  themselves  any  disagreeable  attention  whatever,  persons  less 
educated,  or  less  refined,  can  scarcely  show  themselves  in  any  place  of 
public  resort,  without  attracting  both  eyes  and  ears,  in  a manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  establish  for  the  English  nation  exactly  such  a reputation 
for  mauvaie  ton  as  at  this  moment  attaches  to  them.  And  thus  it 
happens,  of  necessity , that  the  better  specimens  of  our  travelling 
countrymen  form  no  antidote,  in  the  popular  judgment  of  the  countries 
they  visit,  to  the  worse ; for  while*the  first  pursue  the  noiseless  tenour  of 
their  way  without  drawing  upon  themselves  any  popular  attention  at 
all,  the  last,  amongst  all  the  amusement  they  may  chance  to  find,  have 
perhaps  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  being  conscious  that  they  are 
observed — that  they  are  producing  a great  sensation — and  that  they 
are  not  leaving  their  gold  behind  them  without  the  meed  of  being 
stared  at  as  rich  milors , who  were  of  too  much  consequence  at  home 
to  condescend  to  be  decently  civil  and  quiet  abroad.  Could  these  per- 
sons but  hear,  as  1 have  done,  the  observations  of  those  before  whom 
they  perform  these  tricks  of  noisy  and  consequential  impertinence,  the 
evil  would  be  soon  cured,  for  there  are  few  who  would  not  willingly 
submit  to  some  restraint,  or  at  any  rate,  to  the  same  discipline  of  ordi- 
nary good-breeding  to  which  they  yield  themselves  at  home,  rather 
than  become  the  subject  of  remarks,  often  as  good-natured  as  they  are 
acute,  and  all  tending  to  prove  beyond  the  hope  of  a doubt,  that  the 
only  delusion  produced  by  their  obstrusive  swaggering,  is  that  which 
causes  them  to  be  considered  as  the  fair  type  of  their  countrymen,  in- 
stead of  a bad  specimen  of  a small  class.  For  it  is  a positive  fact, 
that  from  the  gamin  who  mutters  his  44  got  dem”  upon  the  boulevard, 
to  the  individual  of  the  very  highest  class,  let  it  be  who  it  may,  whom 
they  have  the  honour  to  encounter,  there  is  not  one  who  will  blunder 
so  egregiously  as  to  mistake  them  for  people  of  education. 

But  what  makes  this  national  judgment,  both  in  France  and  else- 
where, the  more  provoking,  is,  that  these  very  offenders  are  not  a fair 
specimen  even  of  themselves.  How  many  respectable  fathers  and 
mothers,  pretty  daughters,  and  learned  sons  have  I seen  44  at  church 
aud  market,”  at  the  theatre,  and  in  the  chamber  of  peer9,  at  the  king’s 
court,  and  at  a restaurant  of  forty  sous,  who,  in  all  of  these  scenes, 
have  assumed  a sort  of  tone  ( mauvais  tony  sans  contredit ),  as  unlike 
as  possible  from  what  the  very  same  persons  would  display  in  similar 
scenes  at  home.  That  this  is  a fact,  no  close  observer  will  deny;  but 
to  account  for  it  satisfactorily,  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  I have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  it  arises  from  the  unwonted  lightness  of  spirit, 
produced  by  the  change  of  climate.  On  first  breathing  the  clear  bright 
atmosphere  of  France,  almost  every  one  seems  to  enjoy  a sensation  of 
bien-etre  from  its  influence.  The  animal  spirits  rise.  The  customary 
restraints  imposed  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  home,  and  the  check 
produced  by  the  presence  of  familiar  eyes  being  withdrawn,  the  gay 
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travellers  become  fantastic  first,  and  then  impertinent,  and  like  child- 
ren invited  out  without  their  governess,  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
they  visit  to  have  much  worse  manners  than  they  ever  exhibited  at 
home. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  this  sort  of  display  without  mortification 
and  regret,  which  is  only  increased  by  remembering  how  many  amiable 
qualities,  and  how  much  genuine  excellence,  exist  behind  this  pro- 
voking chevaux-de-frise  of  thoughtless  folly. 

It  is  said  that  a warning  is  better  than  an  example ; and  if  so,  there 
may  be  use  in  stringing  together  some  of  the  recollections  which  bear 
upon  this  subject,  and  setting  them,  from  time  to  time,  before  the  eyes 
of  my  dear  compatriots , so  many  of  whom  are  daily  taking  wing  to 
visit  foreign  lands,  in  which  they  would  find  it  infinitely  more  pleasant 
to  be  liked  than  disliked. 

I beg  to  observe,  however,  that  although  I shall  set  nothing  down 
which  has  not  a fact  for  its  foundation,  I shall  take  especial  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  approaching  to  personality.  Even  my  old  note- 
book, as  it  lies  in  the  original  before  me,  might  be  read  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  without  throwing  any  light  upon  the  questions 
“Who?”  and  “Where?”  The  anecdotes  stand  isolated,  and  al- 
though they  may  recall  to  me,  freshly  enough,  places  and  persons 
alike  distant,  I am  quite  sure  that  they  could  perform  the  same  office 
to  no  one  else,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  near  and  dear  ones  who 
were  beside  me  when  they  occurred. 


il  I wish  you  joy,  Mrs.  Roberts,”  said  a tall,  well-looking  man  of 
fifty,  entering  his  drawing-room  in  Baker-street  with  rather  a trium- 
phant step ; “ I wish  you  joy,  madam.  The  arrangements,  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  banking  business,  are  all  concluded,  and  I am  now 
a free  man,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  your  long-cherished  wish  to  visit 
the  continent.” 

The  lady  he  thus  addressed  was  his  wife ; she  was  of  an  age  and 
appearance  very  suitable  to  his  own,  being  about  five  years  his  junior, 
and  having,  like  himself,  the  remains  of  considerable  comeliness  of 
feature.  It  is  true  that  the  lady  was  rather  more  en  bon  point  than  she 
would  have  wished,  and  the  carnation  of  her  once  fine  complexion  had 
deepened  into  a coarser  tint ; nevertheless,  she  was  still  what  many 
people  would  call  a very  fine-looking  woman,  and  in  this  judgment 
both  herself  and  her  husband  joined. 

“ You  have  actually  sold  your  share  in  the  business,  and  been  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  your  share  of  the  capital,  Mr.  Roberts  ?”  demanded 
the  lady,  clasping  her  large,  fair,  fat  hands  in  an  attitude  of  thanks- 
giving. 

“ I have  actually  sold  my  share  of  the  business,  and  have  excellent 
security  for  the  price,  as  well  as  for  my  capita),  and  I am  to  receive  four 
per  cent  for  the  whole,”  he  replied.  “ Thank  God  !”  exclaimed  his 
wife  very  fervently ; “ and  now  then  for  the  amount  ?”  “ Why,  my 

dear,  it  is  a good  bit  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  you  could  have  let 
me  remain  a few  years  longer  in  the  business.  However,  I dare  say  we 
shall  do  very  well,  because  of  what  you  tell  me  about  the  cheapness  of 
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living  abroad/'  “But  what  is  it,  Mr.  Roberts?  Pray  don't  beat 
about  the  bush  in  that  way  ; you  know  I can’t  bear  it.”  “ I won’t  beat 
about  the  bush,  my  dear ; I have  no  thought  of  the  kind  ; but  if  you 
don’t  give  me  time  to  speak,  you  know,  I can’t  tell  you.  I reckon  that 
we  shall  have  altogether,  with  your  railroad  shares,  and  the  interest 
from  your  brother  upon  the  mortgage,  just  about  seven  hundred  a-year.” 
4‘  Seven,  Mr.  Roberts  ? Upon  my  life  I expected  it  would  have  been 
nearer  seventeen.  However  there  is  no  need  of  your  looking  so  terri- 
fied ; I’ll  undertake  to  make  seven  hundred  a-year  abroad  go  as  far  as 
three  times  the  sum  at  home.  Just  let  me  have  the  management  of  it, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  will  do  very  well.  But  I hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  my  positive  injunctions  about  securing  a sufficient  sum  of 
ready  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  ? Remember,  sir,  I 
will  have  no  forestalling  of  the  income.  I must  have  that  from  the 
very  first,  perfectly  clear  and  unincumbered.”  “ You  know,  my  dear, 
that  I never  forget  what  you  say.  Nicholson  has  promised  to  advance 
me  three  hundred  on  the  furniture  of  this  house,”  replied  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, “ and  1 only  wait  for  your  orders  about  the  time  of  setting  out, 
in  order  to  speak  to  an  auctioneer  about  it.” 

“ I would  rather  the  sum  had  been  five  hundred,  Mr.  Roberts,  a good 
deal  rather.  However,  I am  not  going  to  find  fault ; altogether  you 
have  done  very  well ; I only  regret  that  I did  not  tell  you  to  let  me 
speak  to  Mr.  Nicholson  myself.  But  never  mind,  with  my  management 
I dare  say  I shall  make  it  do.” 

“ And  about  time,  my  dear,”  said  her  husband,  greatly  relieved  by 
the  degree  of  approval  his  statement  had  met  with.  “ How  soon  do 
you  think  you  should  like  to  set  off?” 

“I  must  not  be  hurried,  Mr.  Roberts.  I have  a great  deal  to  do,  an 
immense  deal  to  do,  and  all  I can  say  is,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it 
I shall  get  through  it  all  in  about  half  the  time  that  any  body  else  would 
take.  In  the  first  place,  you  know,  I have  got  to  give  notice  to  Ed- 
ward that  he  is  to  leave  Oxford  immediately.” 

**  God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Roberts,  I never  heard  you  say  any  thing 
about  that  before,”  exclaimed  her  husband,  the  startled  blood  mount- 
ing to  his  temples  and  his  ears ; “ don’t  you  intend  to  let  him  stay  at 
Oxford  till  he  has  taken  his  degree  ?” 

“ Most  decidedly  not,  Mr.  Roberts,”  she  replied.  “ If  you  knew  a 
little  better  what  you  were  talking  about  you  would  not  ask  such  a 
question.  Edward,  with  his  extraordinary  talents,  has  already  had  a 
great  deal  more  time  than  was  necessary  for  acquiring  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin  as  any  body  can  want  who  is  not  intended  for  a schoolmaster, 
and  I certainly  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  lose  any  more  time  at  it. 
Modern  languages,  Mr.  Roberts,  must  now  be  added  to  the  accomplish- 
ments for  which  he  is  already  so  remarkable.  Modern  languages  and 
waltzing  will  render  him  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
human  nature  to  be.  Say  no  more  about  his  remaining  at  Oxford,  if 
you  please,  for  I feel  it  would  irritate  me.” 

Thus  warned,  Mr.  Roberts  attempted  no  further  remonstrance  on  the 
subject,  but  pulled  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose,  and  re- 
mained silent.  “ There,  my  dear,  that  will  do  now,”  said  the  lady, 
waving  her  hand ; “ 1 need  not  detain  you  any  longer,  and  I have  myself 
many  things  to  do  more  profitable  than  talking.” 
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“Twill  go  this  moment,  my  dear/’  replied  her  husband,  “only  I 
should  like  to  know  first  how  soon  you  think  of  setting  off  V* 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Roberts,  I must  insist  upon  it  that  you  do  not  perse- 
cute me  any  more  with  that  question.  Depend  upon  it  you  shall  know 
in  time  to  get  yourself  ready  to  accompany  me.  All  you  have  to  do  at 
present  is  to  get  the  money  from  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  let  me  have  it  ; 
and  little  enough  it  will  be  certainly  ; but  I shall;  buy  nothing  till  we 
get  to  Paris,  and  I must  insist  upon  it  that  you  implicitly  comply  with 
my  wishes  in  this  respect;  I would  not  see  you  in  an  English  coat  or 
hat  in  Paris  for  more  than  I’ll  say.  There  now,  go  my  dear,  and  let  me 
have  leisure  to  think  a little.” 

This  conversation  was  followed  by  such  a degree  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  in  less  than  a fortnight  from  the  time  it  took 
place,  herself,  and  her  whole  family,  consisting  of  her  husband,  her  son, 
and  her  two  daughters,  were  all  safely  stowed  on  board  the  Boulogne 
steamboat,  and  careering  down  the  Thames.  Of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Roberts  family  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a few 
words  before  they  are  launched  upon  the  ocean  of  Parisian  gaiety,  in 
order  to  show  distinctly  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  them,  and  to 
be  perfectly  grammatical  and  correct,  we  will  acknowledge  the  male  to 
be  more  worthy  than  the  female,  and  begin  the  family  picture  with  a 
portrait  of  the  son.  He  was  a slight,  small  featured  young  man  of 
twenty,  certainly  not  ugly,  for  he  resembled  both  his  parents,  and  both 
were  well-looking ; but  in  him  regularity  of  feature  was  almost  a de- 
fect, for  there  was  a preciseness  of  outline  in  nose,  mouth  and  chin, 
which,  together  with  his  carefully  arranged  hair,  gave  him  a strong  re- 
semblance (though  rather  upon  a small  scale)  to  one  of  the  pretty- 
waxen  young  gentlemen  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a hair- dresser's 
shop.  The  young  ladies  were  also  very  tolerably  pretty  ; Miss  Agatha, 
the  eldest,  being  light  haired,  with  a pretty  mouth  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion ; and  Miss  Maria,  the  youngest,  was  more  fortunate  still,  from 
being  tall  and  well  made,  with  a profusion  of  dark  chesnut  curls,  and 
a very  handsome  pair  of  eyes.  In  short,  the  three  young  people 
formed  a group  of  which  their  papa  and  mamma  were  exceedingly 
proud. 

From  the  first  hour  in  which  Mrs.  Roberts  formed  the  project  of 
taking  her  family  abroad,  her  mind  had  been  made  up  as  to  the  tone 
and  style  in  which  they  were  to  travel,  and  the  station  they  were  to  hold 
in  society  in  the  different  cities  which  it  was  her  intention  to  visit.  Her 
active  and  aspiring  spirit  had  been  labouring  incessantly  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  her  set  of  London  acquaint- 
ance ; she  firmly  believed  that  nature  had  formed  her  with  abilities  of 
so  high  an  order  as  fully  to  justify  her  hopes  of  taking  a place  in  the 
highest  circles,  as  soon  as  her  husband’s  earnest  attention  to  business 
should  have  acquired  for  her  an  income  sufficient  to  support  her  pre- 
tensions. She  saw  many  bankers’  ladies  holding  a place  in  society  which 
would  have  fully  satisfied  her  ambition,  and  she  determined  that  as  soon 
as  her  daughters  left  school,  the  family  should  remove  from  their  resi- 
dence in  Bloomsbury-square  to  a good  house  in  a more  fashionable 
part  of  the  town.  This  she  had  achieved  by  means  of  a domineering 
temper,  and  a steadfast  will,  although  her  somewhat  more  prudent  hus- 
band hinted  that  he  thought  they  had  better  wait  a little  longer  before 
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they  made  a move ; but  his  doubts  and  scruples  were  all  silenced  by 
the  irresistible  arguments  with  which  she  proved  that  if  her  daughters 
were  “ brought  out”  in  Bloomsbury-square  they  would  never  after- 
wards take  their  proper  station  in  society.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a 
sanguine,  ardent-minded  woman,  and  the  process  of  improving  her 
circle  of  acquaintance  proved  slower  than  she  expected.  Butj  who 
is  there  from  Whitechapel  to  Belgrave-square  who  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  having  some  friends  and  relations  who  have  been  abroad  ? 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  many  ; and  though  she  had  listened  with  much  in- 
difference to  all  the  information  they  were  ready  to  give  as  long  as 
London  continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  her  hopes,  their  boastful  narra- 
tives became  interesting  as  soon  as  those  hopes  began  to  fade.  No 
sooner  had  the  idea  of  passing  a few  years  abroad  suggested  itself 
than  every  other  project  was  forgotten,  and  so  well  did  she  know  how 
to  work  upon  the  not  unambitious  spirit  of  her  husband,  that,  in  less 
than  a year  after  the  idea  had  first  occurred  to  her,  she  found  herself  in 
the  triumphant  situation  above  described. 

As  Mrs.  Roberts’  chief  object  was  to  ensure  for  herself  and  her 
family  the  inestimable  advantages  of  superior  society,  it  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  she  had  not  neglected  the  necessary  task  of  inculcating 
her  views  and  principles  on  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  she  had 
for  years  enjoyed  the  inexpressible  gratification  of  perceiving  that  there 
was  not  one  of  them  whose  young  spirit  d id  not  kindle  at  her  lessons ; so 
that  the  path  before  her,  important  as  it  was,  seemed  really  strewed 
with  flowers.  She  felt,  happy  mother ! that  their  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  her  own,  and  that  she  should  only  have  to  say  “do  this,”  or 
“ look  thus,”  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  willing  and  prompt  obedience. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  Mrs.  Roberts  took 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  walked  with  great  dignity  to  a seat  which 
she  considered  to  be  the  best  on  board,  signifying  to  her  son  and 
daughters  that  they  were  to  place  themselves  on  a bench  opposite. 
Their  only  travelling  attendant  was  a tall  footman  in  a showy  livery, 
and  as  soon  as  the  party  was  seated  he  was  ordered  to  seek  footstools 
for  the  three  ladies.  Just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  obeying  this  command 
two  quiet-looking  girls,  in  dresses  which  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  save  their  being  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  scene  and  the 
season,  placed  themselves  on  the  same  bench  with  the  Miss  Roberts* 
and  their  brother ; but  in  the  next  moment  they  were  all  disturbed  by 
the  approach  of  two  or  three  men  employed  in  putting  up  an  awning. 
44  Take  care  of  your  head,”  cried  one  of  the  plainly  dressed  young 
strangers,  addressing  Miss  Roberts,  who  profitted  by  the  warning  with- 
out acknowledging  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  awning  was  arranged, 
and  the  party  restored  to  the  quiet  possession  of  their  seats. 

“What  a comfort !”  exclaimed  the  same  young  lady,  addressing  Miss 
Roberts,  looking,  as  she  did  so,  too  full  of  youth  and  enjoyment  to  be 
aware  of  the  immense  liberty  she  was  taking  with  a young  lady  so 
elegantly  dressed  as  to  be  much  more  tit  for  a drive  in  the  park  than  a 
voyage  on  the  Thames.  But  whatever  sensations  of  happiness  Miss 
Roberts  might  feel,  they  were  not  of  a nature  so  completely  to  over- 
come all  her  precouceived  notions  of  what  she  owed  to  herself,  as  to  in- 
duce her  to  reply  in  any  way  to  the  unauthorised  familiarity  of  her 
neighbour,  neither  did  she  turn  her  eyes  towards  her,  but  looking 
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straightforward,  exchanged  a glance  with  her  mamma  which  very 
eloquently  expressed  all  the  annoyance  she  experienced  at  being  ex- 
posed to  a liberty  so  every  way  unauthorised. 

“This  will  never  do,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  knitting  her  brows,  and 
shaking  her  head  with  a look  of  mingled  alarm  and  indignation.  “ Mr. 
Roberts,”  she  added,  “ I must  really  beg  you  to  change  places  with 
my  daughters,  I can  easily  make  room  for  them  both,  and,”  lowering 
her  voice  a very  little,  “ it  will  be  quite  a different  thing  if  you  and 
Edward  are  attacked.” 

The  proposed  change  was  instantly  made,  and  the  young  ladies 
placed  themselves  one  at  each  side  of  their  mamma,  with  the  happy 
look  of  recovered  security,  which  an  escape  from  danger  naturally 
inspires.  But  the  young  ladies,  in  their  hurry  to  escape  from  the  free- 
dom of  manner  which  had  so  greatly  annoyed  them,  had  left  their  foot- 
stools behind,  and  one  of  the  cotton-robed  young  ladies,  though  with 
a very  innocent  and  unconscious  look,  almost  immediately  placed  a 
foot  upon  one  of  them:  Mrs.  Roberts  seemed  greatly  agitated. 

“ I really  do  wish,”  she  said  with  every  appearance  of  being  deeply 
in  earnest,  “ 1 really  do  wish  that  they  would  make  the  steam-boats  on 
a different  plan.  The  division  between  deck  and  cabin  passengers  is 
by  no  means  sufficient.  Now,  that  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people  go 
abroad,  there  really  ought  to  be  some  means  of  dividing  them  a little 
into  classes.” 

“ I am  sure  so  do  I,”  said  Agatha. 

“A  capital  idea,  mamma!  I wish  you  would  set  it  going,”  added 
Maria. 

“My  dear  Edward,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  bending  forward  across  the 
space,  which  divided  the  seat  she  occupied  from  that  on  which  her  son 
was  gracefully  lounging  along  a space  that  might  have  accommodated 
three,  “ I am  excessively  sorry  to  disturb  you  ; for,  happy  creature,  you 
really  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  sleep,  and  upon  my  word  under 
some  circumstances  that  is  the  best  thing  one  can  do.  But  I really 
must  trouble  you  to  call  Stephen  here.” 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  tall  footman  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

" You  must  contrive  to  get  us  more  footstools,  Stephen,”  said  his 
mistress,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  have  been  heard  almost  from 
the  helm  to  the  head  of  the  vessel. 

“ I don’t  think  I can  get  any  more,  ma’am,”  said  the  man  ; “ for  I 
have  seen  every  one  that  was  laid  up  in  the  heap  carried  away.” 

The  young  offender  on  the  opposite  bench  immediately  withdrew  her 
feet,  at  the  same  time  pushing  forward  the  footstool,  and  making  a 
slight  action  with  her  head,  as  she  looked  at  the  servant,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  remove  it.  The  man  did  so,  and  placed  it 
beneath  the  feet  of  Miss  Agatha. 

“ You  must  contrive  to  find  another,  Stephen,”  resumed  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts, in  her  most  decisive  tone.  “ Miss  Maria  cannot  sit  without  a 
footstool.” 

The  two  young  girls  who  had  innocently  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble,  were  either  unconscious  that  their  dresses  concealed  the 
wished-for  accommodation,  or  thought  that  they  had  better  not  in- 
trude any  further  civility  upon  their  elegant  fellow-travellers.  Perhaps 
they  began  to  feel  not  quite  at  their  ease,  for  the  beaming  gaiety  of 
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their  bright  young  faces  seemed  a little  overcast,  and  instead  of  conti- 
nuing to  converse  together  concerning  the  fortunate  fineness  of  the 
weather  and  the  like,  they  both  seemed  occupied  in  looking  about  the 
deck,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  they  expected  to  see  there.  Nor  did 
they,  as  it  seemed,  look  in  vain;  for  in  the  next  moment,  they  both 
sprung  up  together  and  darted  away  to  meet  a gentleman,  who  from 
his  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  smilingly  received  one  undereach 
arm,  proclaimed  himself  unmistakably  to  be  their  father.  The  very 
instant  that  their  removal  restored  the  coveted  footstool  to  sight,  Mrs. 
Roberts  extended  her  own  hand  to  seize  upon  it,  exclaiming  as  she 
did  so,  “ How  extremely  disagreeable  it  is  to  meet  with  underbred 
people!” 

This  sentiment  was  very  cordially  echoed  by  her  daughters,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Roberts  took  occasion  to  observe  that  in  the  new  mode  of 
life  which  was  now  opening  before  them,  they  would  find  it  highly  ne- 
cessary to  assume  and  sustain  a tone  of  manners  differing  very  essen- 
tially from  what  was  either  necessary  or  desirable  at  home. 

“ And  the  reason  for  this,”  she  continued,  “ is  very  obvious  ; while 
people  remain  in  their  own  country,  every  body  about  them  knows  who 
and  what  they  are,  and  there  is  neither  good  nor  harm  to  be  got  by 
letting  all  that  sort  of  thing  take  its  course ; but  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
when  travelling  abroad,  a very  different  line  of  conduct  becomes  neces- 
sary. It  is  most  probable,  you  know,  that  every  body  we  meet  will  be 
strangers  to  us,  and  I should  like  to  know  how  they  are  to  find  out 
that  we  are  something  above  the  common  herd,  unless  we  take  care  to 
make  them  feel  it  and  know  it  by  a little  dignity  and  high  spirit  in  our 
manner  of  going  on  ? This  must  of  course  be  equally  necessary  to- 
wards foreigners  and  English,  and  I beg  to  observe  to  you  all,  that  it 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  I am  quite  certain  that  we  are  now  in  a si- 
tuation to  choose  our  own  position  in  society,  and  this,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  we  never  were  before.  Every  body,  you  know,  says  that  one 
pound  on  the  continent  will  go  as  far  as  five  in  England,  and  we 
therefore  have  quite  enough  to  place  us  in  the  very  highest  society,  if 
we  take  care  to  conduct  ourselves  properly.  Nor  is  this,  I beg  to  ob- 
serve, the  only  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  behave,  so  as  to  give  our- 
selves consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  us.  Though  a great 
many  people  of  fashion  come  abroad,  it  is  only  too  certain  that  a great 
many  others  come  also,  and  just  think  what  a business  we  should  make 
of  it,  if,  instead  of  keeping  amongst  the  very  highest  set,  as  I hope  and 
intend,  we  should  any  of  us  run  up  an  intimacy  with  a parcel  of  people 
actually  inferior,  perhaps,  to  any  that  we  should  choose  to  speak  to  at 
home !” 

The  whole  party,  father,  daughters,  and  son,  listened  to  this  ha- 
rangue with  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  it  was  very  evident  from 
the  observations  which  fell  from  them  in  reply,  that  they  one  and  all 
fully  appreciated  the  justness  of  her  reasoning. 

“ Well,  thank  God !”  she  said,  after  having  listened  to  them  all  in 
turn,  “ I don’t  believe  l have  any  fools  to  deal  with  amongst  you,  and 
that  is  an  immense  comfort  when  there  is  an  important  object  in  view. 
In  fact,  I know  that  we  all  think  and  feel  pretty  much  alike  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  choose  to  go  on,  but  as  to  the  means,  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  must  trust  to  me — and  I am  happy  to 
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say  that  you  may  do  this  safely,  for  depend  upon  it,  I shall  forget  nothing. 
That  letter  now,  for  instance,  to  the  embassy — who  but  I would  ever  have 
thought  of  making  use  of  our  good  apothecary  in  such  a business? 
But  I will  bet  you  what  you  please  that  we  shall  find  Lady  Carlton’s 
letter  quite  as  effectual  as  if  she  had  written  it  to  please  the  first 
duke  in  the  land?  Don't  I know  that  an  apothecary,  as  clever  as  Tom- 
linson is  with  children,  may  get  what  he  likes  from  the  parents,  if  he 
does  but  know  how  to  ask  for  it  ?” 

“ It  was  a capital  good  thought  of  yours,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Ro- 
berts ; “ I am  sure  it  would  never  have  come  into  my  head,  if  I had 
studied  where  to  get  an  introduction,  for  a hundred  years.” 

“ Certainly,  mamma  understands  all  that  sort  of  thing  better  than 
any  one  I ever  heard  of,”  said  Agatha. 

" I do  not  think  we  shall  run  much  risk  in  trusting  to  her,”  observed 
Maria. 

“ Upon  my  soul,  you  are  first-rate,  ma'am,”  added  Mr.  Edward,  as 
he  reconnoitred  through  a glass  the  different  groups  that  occupied  the 
deck  ; “ but  do  you  think,  ma’am,  there  would  be  any  indecorum  in 
our  moving  about  a little?  I think  we  look  rather  musty-fusty  sitting 
here  altogether,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  all  the  people.” 

“ Afraid  of  them  in  one  sense,  my  dear  Edward,  it  is  very  necessary 
we  should  be,  as  you  must  have  perceived  yourself  since  we  came  on 
board  ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  walk  about,  if  we  like 
it.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  you  know,  whether  we  move,  or 
remain  stationary.  I have  no  wish  to  make  any  of  you  timid,  quite  the 
contrary.  If  you  will  give  me  your  arm,  Mr.  Roberts,  I will  take  a 
turn  or  two  upon  the  deck  ; but  you  must  call  Stephen  here  first,  Ed- 
ward, that  he  may  take  charge  of  the  foot-stools  till  we  sit  down 
again.” 

As  there  was  nobody  else  on  board  who  appeared  to  be  attended  by 
a tall  footman  in  a blazing  livery,  the  young  man  felt  that  his  appear- 
ance among  them,  gave  a considerable  degree  of  distinction  to  the 
party,  and  this  consideration  was  fully  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to 
this  third  mission  in  pursuit  of  Stephen,  and  once  again  the  long- 
backed  serving-man  bent  very  literally  to  the  ladies’  foot-stools,  and 
having  dutifully  withdrawn  them,  desired  to  know  if  he  was  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  place  they  were  next  going  to  occupy.  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts raised  her  eyes  to  the  man  as  he  asked  the  question,  and  he 
looked  at  once  so  very  stately  and  so  very  obsequious,  with  the  three 
footstools  in  his  hands,  that  for  a moment  she  was  strongly  tempted  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ; but  recollecting  that  the  purpose  of  their 
moving  was  to  promenade  the  deck,  and  not  merely  to  change  their 
places,  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  being  so  followed  might  look  odd, 
and  she  therefore  contented  herself  by  pointing  out  a conspicuous  place 
just  below  the  quarterdeck,  where  he  might  deposit  them,  charging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a strict  watch  over  them,  and  not  to  per- 
mit their  being  removed  by  any  one. 

The  party  then  set  off,  the  father  and  mother  in  front,  and  the  son 
and  daughters  following  ; but  although  thus  divided,  they  contrived  to 
converse  together,  exchanging  many  keen  and  clever  observations  upon 
their  fellow-passengers,  the  nature  of  which  might  be  guessed  at,  per- 
haps, by  the  frequent  laughter  of  the  party,  although  all  they  said  to 
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each  other  was  very  decorously  uttered  to  each  other  in  whispers. 
Having  thus  amused  themselves  for  about  half-an-hour,  the  ladies  de- 
dared  their  wish  of  sitting  down  again,  but  as  they  approached  the 
places  they  had  before  occupied,  they  perceived,  to  their  extreme  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  that  they  were  occupied  by  the  very  identical  cot- 
ton-dresses  which  had  already  proved  so  particularly  distasteful.  Mrs. 
Roberts  never  felt  annoyed  without  blaming  somebody,  and  now,  of 
course,  she  felt  exceedingly  angry  with  those  very  presumptuous 
young  people ; she  knew,  however,  perfectly  well  (for  a river  steam- 
boat was  no  new  scene  to  her)  that  she  had  no  right,  though  she  was 
Mrs.  Roberts,  to  reclaim  the  seat,  and  she  therefore  contented  herself 
by  preparing  to  brush  past  it,  with  the  words  “ bore,”  “ public  convey- 
ances,” and  “ vulgar  people,”  on  her  lips.  But  the  sharp  eves  of  Miss 
Maria  descried  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
were  now  the  companions  of  their  obnoxious  fellow-passengers  which 
led  her  to  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  their  “ horribly  common 
gowns,”  they  might  not  be  very  different  sort  of  people  from  what  she 
had  first  supposed. 

“ Mamma-mamma,”  she  whispered,  at  the  same  time  restraining 
her  mother’s  steps  by  a little  gentle  violence.  u Don’t  go  on  in  that 
way  till  you  know  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  Just  look  at  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  with  them.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  did  look  at  the  gentlemen,  and  her  state  of  mind  un- 
derwent an  immediate  change.  She  returned  the  pressure  of  the  arm 
which  had  seized  upon  hers,  in  token  that  she  comprehended  what  the 
pressure  meant,  and  returned  the  whisper  by  saying  in  the  same  tone, 
or  one  lower  still, 

“ Never  mind — I will  set  it  all  right  again.  The  girls  seemed  vastly 
inclined  to  be  sociable.” 

And  then  taking  a step  back,  she  pointed  out  some  object  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  Maria  and  her  brother,  and  having  led  them  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  said, 

“ I suspect  we  were  wrong  about  those  shabby-looking  girls — look 
at  the  men  they  have  got  with  them.  Follow  me,  and  behave  just  as  I 
do,  that’s  all.” 

She  then  pursued  her  way  to  the  seat  they  had  previously  occupied, 
and  having  reached  it,  seemed  suddenly  to  perceive  for  the  first  time 
that  it  was  fully  occupied.  The  youngest  of  the  two  girls  now  seated 
there  looked  a little  frightened,  and  exchanging  a glance  with  her 
sister,  made  a movement  as  if  she  was  about  to  rise. 

“ Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  young  lady,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
with  a courteous  smile.  “ But  I am  afraid  you  will  not  find  that  high 
seat  comfortable  without  foot-stools.” 

And  stepping  briskly  back  towards  the  place  where  her  servant  was 
still  keeping  guard  over  the  monopolized  treasures,  she  made  a sign  to 
him  to  advance,  and  then  with  her  own  hands  placed  two  of  the  stools 
he  brought  beneath  the  feet  of  the  two  young  girls.  This  was  done 
with  a smile  of  such  gay  good  humour  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
ceive it  graciously,  and  considering  the  texture  of  their  dresses,  the 
two  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  the  eldest  assisting 
in  the  operation,  with  the  exclamation,  “ Indeed,  ma’am,  you  are  too 
kind !”  and  the  youngest  repaying  her  with  the  same  bright  smile,  the 
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familiarity  of  which  had  given  such  great  offence  when  expressing  her 
approbation  of  the  awning.  But  the  reward  which  Mrs.  Roberts  anti- 
cipated and  received  was  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  who  both 
immediately  rose,  and  offered  their  places  to  the  civil  lady  and  her 
daughters.  Mrs.  Roberts  immediately  sat  down,  nodding  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  waving  them  off  to  the  opposite  bench,  saying  with  much 
earnestness  to  the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who  was,  as  she  divined, 
the  father  of  the  younger,  as  well  as  of  the  cotton-gowns,  “ Pray,  do 
not  let  us  disturb  you,  sir.” 

The  two  Miss  Robertses  were  really  pretty  looking  girls,  and  the 
young  man,  whose  place  their  mother  had  taken,  seemed  perfectly 
willing  to  content  himself  with  the  accommodation  offered  by  the  seat 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  on  which  they  and  their  brother  had 
placed  themselves — Mr.  Roberts  having  wandered  away  in  search  of 
the  gentlemen’s  cabin,  and  a newspaper. 

It  is  always  to  be  lamented  when  pretty-looking  girls  give  themselves 
airs,  and  grow  disagreeable,  only  because  they  know  themselves  to  be 
charming.  However  trivial  and  evanescent  may  be  the  gift  of  beauty 
to  a deeply  philosophic  eye,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  it  is  one  of 
the  good  gifts  of  heaven,  and  when  the  possessor  does  not  call  upon  it 
to  do  the  work  of  all  other  good  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  it  is 
calculated,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a hundred,  to  conciliate 
good  will  from  those  who  look  upon  it,  whatever  their  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  But  in  order  to  have  its  full  effect,  or  any  thing  like  its  full 
effect,  it  must  be  borne  meekly,  and  the  reason  why  the  coquetry  of 
women  of  high-breeding  is  more  effective  in  all  countries  than  that  of 
beauties  less  accomplished,  doubtless  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  last  and  highest  polish  conceals,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  destroy, 
pretension.  A perfectly  high-bred  and  well-educated  woman  charms 
by  being  elegant,  not  by  exerting  all  her  faculties  to  appear  so  ; and 
in  like  manner  a beautiful  coquette  of  the  same  class  is  irresistible,  be- 
cause she  endangers  not  the  grace  which  is  born  of  ease  by  struggling 
to  appear  something  that  she  is  not.  If  Agatha  and  Maria  Roberts 
could  have  learned  to  “ let  themselves  alone they  might  have  ap- 
peared in  every  drawing-room  in  Europe  with  almost  a certainty  of 
being  more  admired  than  one-half  the  women  they  met ; but  this  they 
had  not  learned,  and  the  consequence  was  now,  as  it  had  often  been 
before,  and  as  it  was  likely  often  to  be  again,  that  the  young  man  who 
had  speedily  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  as  speedily  got  tired, 
and  after  listening  with  smiling  attention  first  to  one,  and  then  to  the 
other,  as  they  laboured  to  set  themselves  off  in  a variety  of  ways,  he 
at  length  got  up,  and  proposed  to  his  father  that  they  should  walk  to 
the  head  of  the  ship  to  look  out  for — what  they  were  to  look  out  for  his 
father  did  not  wait  to  hear — for  he,  too,  had  been  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  obliging  efforts  of  Mrs.  Roberts  to  enchant  him ; and  telling  his 
daughters  that  he  would  come  back  to  them  soon,  he  took  his  son’s 
arm,  and  walked  off. 

It  boots  not  to  relate  all  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Roberts 
to  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  the  two  young  ladies  who  were  left 
seated  beside  her,  all  recollection  of  her  former  demeanour  towards 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  like  some  generals,  more  able  than  suc- 
cessful, she  piqued  herself  as  much  upon  the  skill  with  which  she 
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could  perform  a backward  movement  whenever  she  happened  to  get 
into  a scrape,  as  upon  the  spirited  boldness  with  which  her  manoeuvres 
in  advance  were  ever  made.  In  the  present  case,  however,  she  pro- 
duced considerably  less  impression  in  both  movements,  than  she  would 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  believe  possible ; but,  in  fact,  the  two 
young  people  who  had  unintentionally  attracted  so  much  of  her  atten- 
tion, were  too  giddily  delighted,  and  too  youthfully  light-hearted,  to 
know,  or  to  care  very  much  what  these  bustling  strangers  thought  about 
them.  Had  they  been  obliged  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning 
them,  it  would  probably  have  been  worded  in  the  phrase,  44  odd  sort  of 
people.”  But  in  truth  they  were  forgotten  even  before  they  were  lost 
sight  of ; for  the  terrible  moment  being  arrived  at  which  the  peaceable 
river  changed  into  the  cruel  sea,  all  hopes,  fears,  joys,  sorrows,  plots, 
and  counterplots  were  alike  forgotten  by  every  female  on  board,  and 
by  the  time  the  vessel  reached  Boulogne,  the  first  and  only  thought  of 
each  was,  how  to  get  out  of  her  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  persons  who,  like  the  Roberts  family,  have  just  felt  the  mysterious 
malady  of  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something  equally  asto- 
nishing and  delightful  in  the  sudden  relief  from  their  misery,  which 
follows  the  very  first  contact  of  their  feet  with  terra  jirma , and  they 
all  felt  it  in  a degree  that  made  their  first  continental  sensations  very 
delightful  indeed.  Their  walk  along  the  pier  seemed  to  them  all  the 
most  agreeable  promenade  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  even  the  cla- 
morous applications  for  their  company  with  which  they  were  greeted 
on  the  quay  by  the  envoys  of  all  the  hotels  in  the  town,  produced 
more  pleasure  than  annoyance. 

44 1 have  always  heard  that  the  French  people  were  the  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  world,”  observed  Mrs.  Roberts;  44  and  how  remarkable  a 
proof  of  it  is  their  having  picked  us  out  in  this  manner  among  such  a 
motley  crowd.  Look  here  ! I have  had  six  cards  from  as  many  differ- 
ent hotels  put  into  my  hand  already  !” 

44  And  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  choose  among  them,  my  dear?” 
inquired  Mr.  Roberts.  44  I really  should  like  to  find  myself  in  a com- 
fortable hotel  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Have  you  made  up  your 
mind  as  to  which  card  you  like  best  ?” 

“Trust  tome,  Mr.  Roberts,”  replied  his  wife,  with  her  usual  air  of 
knowing  perfectly  well  what  she  was  about.  44  I certainly  shall  not  be 
decided  in  my  choice  by  the  appearance  of  the  cards.  But  we  will  fol- 
low that  well-looking  young  mau,  if  you  please,  in  the  green  coat  and 
silver  buttons.  I perceive  he  speaks  English  perfectly.  Oui,  mon- 
sieur, vous,  oui,  vous,”  she  continued,  speaking  very  loud  to  assist  the 
intelligence  of  the  green-coated  commissionaire.  44 1 don’t  mind  about 
the  English  myself,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  and  Edward,”  she 
added,  and  then  again  addressing  the  man  whom  she  had  selected,  she 
said, 44  It  is  votre  hdtel  you  know  that  we  are  going  to — and  votre 
maitre,  I suppose,  can  tell  us  tout  about  our  luggage  and  the  do — do 
— What  in  the  world  is  the  name  of  a French  custom-house,  Agatha  ?” 

44  Douane , mamma,”  answered  the  young  lady,  whose  recent  French 
studies  had  gone  considerably  farther  than  her  own;  although  Mrs. 
Roberts  herself  had  not  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  without 
having  very  sedulously  applied  herself  to  the  same  study.  German 
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and  Italian,”  she  had  said,  “ I intend  to  learn  when  I get  into  the 
respective  countries,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a stock  of 
French  to  set  off  with/' 

Her  stock  of  French  however  did  not  perhaps  comprise  all  the  words 
in  the  language,  and  it  was  also  possible  that  both  genders  and  tenses 
might  produce  some  slight  embarrassment  in  her  colloquial  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  but  these  were  trifles  by  no  means  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  daunt  such  a spirit  as  that  of  Mrs.  Roberts.  During  the 
domestic  practising  which  had  gone  on  for  several  weeks  previous  to 
their  setting  off,  both  her  daughters,  fresh  from  the  grammatical  disci- 
pline of  a French  teacher,  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  paying  a little  more  attention  both  to  verbs  and  genders, 
but  her  answer  was  characteristic  and  decisive.  u My  dear  children,  it 
is  perfectly  right  and  proper  that  you  should  study  the  grammar ; it  is 
a study  properly  befitting  your  years.  All  young  people  learn  gram- 
mar ; but  scholars  of  my  age  must  take  a more  enlarged  and  general 
view  of  the  language  You  know  how  steadily  l have  applied  to 
reading  dialogues  and  vocabularies,  not  to  mention  that  l have  tran- 
scribed whole  columns  from  the  dictionary,  and  I declare  to  you,  girls, 
that  I am  often  astonished  at  my  own  quickness  in  learning.  I assure 
you  that  of  late  I hardly  ever  go  into  a shop  without  making  use  of 
French  words  without  intending  it.  When  I bought  my  last  new  bonnet 
I asked  the  woman,  quite  without  thinking  of  it,  to  show  me  some 
‘ bonnets  de  paille .’  ” 

“ But  bonnet  means  cap , mamma,  in  French/’  had  been  Miss 
Agatha’s  reply ; and,  “ nonsense,  child,”  her  resolute  mother’s  re- 
joinder. “ When  the  niceties  of  grammar  are  required,”  she  added, 
“ all  the  rules  I mean,  and  the  exceptions,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  in  writ- 
ing notes,  for  instance,  of  course  I shall  employ  you  and  your  sister, 
but  in  the  matter[of  talking  I don’t  expect  to  want  your  assistance  at 
all.  When  there  is  any  thing  to  be  said,  I always  feel  as  if  I were  in- 
spired ; words,  thank  God ! never  fail  me,  and  I do  believe  I could 
soon  talk  in  almost  any  language  in  the  world  except  Greek  and  Latin.” 
Such  were  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Mrs.  Roberts  on  the  subject  of 
colloquial  intercourse,  and  though  uttered  before  this  sketch  of  her  ad- 
ventures commences,  it  is  as  well  to  refer  to  it,  in  order  to  develop  the 
system  upon  which  she  intended  to  proceed.  But  to  return  to  the 
crowded  spot  on  which  we  left  her  haranguing  at  Boulogne.  Long  be- 
fore she  could  repeat  the  word  douane  after  her  daughter,  the  accom- 
plished commissionaire  from  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  had  assured  her, 
in  very  excellent  English,  that  if  she  would  be  pleased  to  proceed  to 
the  hotel  they  should  have  their  night  bags  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  rest 
of  their  baggage  before  they  were  up  in  the  morning ; provided|madame 
would  be^pleased  to  give  him  all  the  keys.  On  hearing  this  demand 
the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Roberts  displayed  a world  of  acute  intelli- 
gence, and  with  a nod  and  a smile  she  replied,  “Thank  you,  monami. 
Mercy,  mercy,  my  good  friend.  There  is  no  occasion  to  put  all  that 
trouble  upon  you, pas  du  tout.  Voila  that  gentleman,  my  husband, 
he  will  go  to  the  douane  with  the  keys,  and  look  after  the  baggage  him- 
self.” Then  turning  to  her  son,  she  said  u That’s  a good  lesson  for 
you,  Edward.  Just  observe,  my  dear,  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  upon 
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one’s  guard  in  such  a country  as  this.  I dare  say  now  that  if  I had 
not  been  here  your  father  would  have  given  up  the  keys  at  once,  and  I 
should  just  like  to  know  what  would  have  become  of  all  our  trinkets  if 
he  had  V*  The  commissionaire  did  not  remonstrate,  but  with  a civil 
smile  desired  that  they  would  please  to  follow  him.  They  did  so,  and 
having  undergone  the  usual  personal  examination,  a few  minutes  walk- 
ing brought  them  to  the  h6tel.  “ I am  as  hungry  as  a hound,”  said 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  he  entered  it ; “ and  I hope,  my  dear,  that  you  mean  to 
order  something  more  substantial  than  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

“ Oh  ! goodness,  I hope  so !” 

“ I am  sure  I shall  die,  if  you  don’t.” 

“ I could  devour  half-a-dozen  pounds  of  beefsteaks,”  chimed  in  the 
two  young  ladies  and  their  brother. 

“Iam  quite  in  the  same  condition  myself,”  replied  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  party.  “ II  faut  ordre  du  souper.” 

“ Commander , mamma,”  whispered  Agatha. 

“ Of  course,  child,  I shall  command  whatever  I want,”  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  rather  impatiently,  and  then,  having  at  last  condescended  to 
profit  by  the  English  of  a waiter  who  came  to  receive  her  instructions, 
she  ordered  the  most  subtantial  repast  that  could  be  prepared  in  half 
an  hour,  the  whole  party  declaring  that  they  could  not  possibly  exist 
without  food  fora  longer  time. 

And  then  came  a fille  de  chambre  to  inquire  if  the  ladies  would  like 
to  see  their  rooms.  They  followed  her  up  stairs,  complaining  a good 
deal  as  they  went  of  the  inferiority  of  the  house  in  appearance  to  an 
English  h6tel,  and  particularly  in  the  want  of  stair-carpets.  The 
coloured  petticoat,  short  jacket,  and  round-eared  cap  of  their  con- 
ductress, also,  elicited  a good  many  observations  and  some  laughter 
from  the  young  ladies  ; upon  which  Mrs.  Roberts  said,  “ I don't 
wonder,  girls,  at  your  being  amused  by  the  queer  look  of  every  thing, 
and  as  long  as  you  do  nothing  but  laugh  it  is  very  well ; but  remember 
I shall  be  monstrous  angry  if  I hear  any  of  you  grumble,  because  the 
real  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  English  people  are 
sure  to  find  in  coming  abroad  arises  from  their  being  themselves  so  every 
way  superior.  Depend  upon  it  the  natives  are  not  altogether  such  fools 
as  not  to  perceive  this,  and  that,  as  I take  it,  is  the  principal  reason  why 
all  the  English  that  come  abroad  get  up  so  much  higher  in  society 
than  those  who  stay  at  home.  The  only  way,  however,  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  this  advantage  is  to  remember  constantly  that  what- 
ever you  may  have  been  at  home,  you  are  people  of  consequence  here . 
You  must  never  forget  that,  girls,  I promise  you.” 

The  first  examination  of  the  sleeping  accommodation  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  ladies  of  the  Roberts  family,  for  their  inex- 
perienced eyes  did  not  discern  in  the  pile  of  what  they  indignantly 
termed  “ nothing  but  mattrasses,”  the  most  perfect  sleeping  apparatus 
in  the  world. 

“ Do  ask  her,  Agatha,  if  they  have  no  better  rooms,  with  feather 
beds  in  them,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  such  a frown  upon  her  brow  as 
might  have  frightened  a chambermaid  less  used  to  the  exigeance  of  new 
English  travellers  than  was  their  present  black-eyed  conductress. 

“ Ces  sont  de  fort  bons  lits,”  she  quietly  replied  to  the  remonstrance 
of  Miss  Agatha. 
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44  Et  vous  n’avons  pas  des  plus  beaux  chambres?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Roberts,  still  frowning. 

“ Non,  madame,”  replied  the  girl,  with  that  stoical  indifference  to 
her  queer  French,  which  seems  so  universally  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  a laugh  among  our  polite  neighbours. 

44  II  faut  que  vous  sail,”  resumed  Mrs.  Roberts,  44  que  nous  suis  ac- 
coutumes  a.  avoir  la  meilleur  de  tout  les  choses  quand  nous  suis  au 
logis.” 

44  Oui,  madame/’  replied  the  girl,  without  moving  a muscle. 

44  It  is  no  good,  mamma,  to  talk  any  more  to  her — she’s  a fool,” 
said  Miss  Maria.  44  But  I wish  you  would  tell  me  how  long  we  are  to 
be  without  our  carpet-bags.  Just  look  at  my  hair!  I am  in  perfect 
misery  for  want  of  a comb  ! And,  do  see,  there  is  not  a morsel  of  soap 
to  wash  our  hands.  When  are  we  to  have  our  carpet-bags,  mamma  ?” 

44  How  in  the  world  can  I tell,  Maria  ?”  replied  her  mother.  44  The 
man  that  brought  us  here  said  ten  minutes;  but  I fancy  we  must  never 
believe  a word  they  say  to  us.  They  are  a horrible  set  of  liars  you  may 
depend  upon  it.” 

“But  we  must  get  the  carpet-bags  somehow  or  other,  mamma,” 
said  Agatha.  44  Do  let  us  go  down  stairs,  will  you,  to  inquire  about 
them  V 9 

And  down  stairs  again  they  went,  Mrs.  Roberts  talking  exceedingly 
loud  the  whole  time  concerning  the  dreadful  inferiority  of  the  French 
to  the  English  nation  in  all  respects ; which,  considering  that  the 
language  in  which  she  spoke,  was  considerably  more  likely  to  be  un- 
derstood than  her  French  had  been,  was  both  imprudent  and  uncivil, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

On  entering  the  large  salle  a manger , where  a servant  was  preparing 
a part  of  the  table  for  their  supper,  Mrs.  Roberts  attacked  him  in  her 
piebald  jargon,  with  inquiries  concerning  the  greatly-wanted  carpet- 
bags. The  man,  with  the  uniform  civility  of  his  class,  strained  every 
faculty  to  understand  her,  and  when  at  length  she  fortunately  substi- 
tuted the  words  44  carpet-bags”  for  44  bags  de  tapis”  he  caught  her 
meaning,  and  replied  that  if  she  had  left  her  bags  with  their  commis- 
sionaire, d coup  sur  she  would  have  them  in  a few  minutes. 

44  What  does  he  say  about  coosin  demanded  Mrs.  Roberts,  ad- 
dressing her  eldest  daughter.  44  Who  is  coosin  ? What  stupid  plagues 
they  are  1” 

Miss  Agatha  explained  very  distinctly  what  the  man  had  said,  and 
then  replied  to  it  by  telling  him  that  they  had  not  left  their  keys ; upon 
which,  with  all  possible  civility,  the  man  told  her  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  their  bags  would  be  sent  to  them  at  all. 

44  Do  you  hear  him,  mamma  ?”  exclaimed  both  the  girls  at  once. 
44  Good  Heaven  ! what  are  we  to  do  V* 

44  Do  ?”  returned  Mrs.  Roberts,  looking  exceedingly  angry.  44  Why, 
of  course  your  father  must  go  this  moment  to  the  custom-house  with 
the  keys.  What  a shame  it  is  to  keep  one’s  things  from  one  in  such  an 
abominable  manner!  Pretty  sort  of  freedom  isn’t  it?  But  you  must 
go,  my  dear,  this  very  moment,  you  must,  indeed,  for  I shall  want  to 
go  to  bed  the  very  instant  I have  supped,  and  I leave  you  to  guess  if  I 
can  go  to  bed  without  my  night-bag,  Mr.  Roberts.” 

44  No,  my  dear,”  replied  her  husband,  44 1 dare  say  you  can’t — only 
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I should  be  very  glad  if  I could  get  a morsel  to  eat  first,  for  I really 
do  feel  quite  exhausted.” 

“ Very  well,  Mr.  Roberts,  then  you  must  eat  of  course,  and  I must 
go.  I wonder  if  I shall  find  Stephen  too  exhausted  to  go  with  me?” 

“ That’s  talking  quite  wild,  my  dear,”  returned  her  husband,  taking 
up  his  hat  and  stick  and~preparing  to  depart ; “ I didn’t  mean,  I am 
sure,  to  put  any  thing  off  upon  you ; but  I must  have  somebody  to 
show  me  the  way,  and,  after  all,  I am  afraid  I shall  make  but  a bad 
hand  of  it,  seeing  that  I don't  understand  one  word  of  French.” 

“ Good  gracious,  Mr.  Roberts ! How  you  do  love  to  make  difficul- 
ties ! Of  course  the  people  will  speak  English  at  the  custom-house. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  take  Stephen  wiih  you  to  bring  the  bags, 
and  to  get  a lad  to  show  you  the  way.  Give  your  keys,  girls — and 
yours,  Edward — here’s  mine — I dare  say  you  will  be  back  before  the 
supper  is  ready.  Taking  Stephen  will  make  a difference,  you  may  depend 
upon  it;  there  was  nobody  on  board  that  had  such  a stylish  servant, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  when  they  see  he  belongs  to  you,  our  busi- 
ness will  be  attended  to  first.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  ray  dear, 
take  my  word  for  it.” 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Roberts  rang  the  bell ; Stephen  was  summoned, 
and  a man  found  to  show  the  way. 

“ Now  then,”  said  she,  “make  haste,  there’s  a good  man,  and  I’ll 
take  care  you  shall  have  a good  supper  when  you  come  back  again.” 
Either  poor  Mr.  Roberts  was  unskilful  in  the  performance  of  his 
task,  or  the  appearance  of  Stephen  produced  a less  imposing  effect  than 
his  mistress  expected,  for  the  very  last  bags  examined  were  those  of 
the  Roberts  family.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  circumstance  of 
of  their  being  the  only  ones  left  to  the  care  of  the  owners,  without  any 
patronizing  assistance  from  an  h6tel  commissionaire,  might  be  the 
cause  of  this;  but  certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  coming  back  directly, 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  make  his  appearance  for  nearly 
two  hours.  The  worthy  man  sighed  when  he  found  that  his  family 
had  finished  their  repast,  and  the  remnants  of  the  supper  which  were 
brought  back  to  him  might  have  been  eaten,  perhaps,  with  more  relish 
had  not  the  weary  ladies  each  seized  upon  a bag,  the  instant  they 
greeted  their  longing  eyes,  declaring  that  they  could  not  remain  up  an 

instant  longer  to  obtain  the  universe. 

• * * • * 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Robert's  pilgrimage  ; 

Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 

Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a future  page, 

If  he  that  writeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
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BY  LANCELOT  WAGSTAFF,  ESQ. 

Colonel  Gollop’s  dinner  in  Harley-street  (the  colonel  is  an  East- 
India  director,  and  his  Mulligatawney  the  best  out  of  Bengal)  was  just 
put  off,  much  to  my  disappointment,  for  I had  no  other  engagement; 
Mrs.  VVagstaff  was  out  of  town  with  her  mother  at  Bognor  ; and  my 
clothes  had  been  brought  down  to  the  club  to  dress — all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

I was  disconsolately  looking  over  the  bill  of  fare,  and  debating  be- 
tween Irish  stew,  and  the  thirteenth  cut  at  a leg  of  lamb  (of  which 
seven  barristers  had  partaken,  each  with  his  half  pint  of  Marsala),  when 
Jiggins,  the  waiter,  brought  me  in  a card,  saying  that  the  gentleman 
was  in  the  hall,  and  wished  to  see  me. 

The  card  was  Fitzsimons’s; — a worthy  fellow,  as  I dare  say  my  reader 
knows.  I went  out  to  speak  to  him.  “ Perhaps,”  thought  I,  “ he  is 
going  to  ask  me  to  dine.” 

There  was  something  particularly  splendid  in  Fitz’s  appearance,  as  I 
saw  at  a glance.  He  had  on  a new  blue-and-white  silk  neckcloth,  so 
new  that  it  had  never  been  hemmed  ; his  great  gold  jack-chain,  as  I 
call  it,  was  displayed  across  his  breast,  showing  off  itself  and  a lace- 
ruffle  a great  deal  too  ostentatiously,  as  I thought.  He  had  lemon- 
coloured  gloves ; French  polished  boots,  with  deuced  high  heels  ; his 
hair  curled  (it  is  red,  but  oils  to  a mahogany  colour)  ; his  hat  extremely 
on  one  side ; and  his  moustache  lacquered  up  with,  I do  believe,  the 
very  same  varnish  which  he  puts  to  his  boots.  I hate  those  varnished 
boots,  except  for  moderns,  and  Fitz  is  three-and-forty  if  he  is  a day. 

However,  there  he  stood,  whipping  his  lacquered  boots  with  a gold- 
headed stick,  whistling,  twirling  his  moustache,  pulling  up  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  giving  himself  confoundedly  dandified  airs  in  a word,  be- 
fore the  hall  porter  and  the  club  message-boy  in  brass  buttons. 

“ VVagstaff,  my  boy,”  says  he,  holding  out  a kid  glove,  in  a most 
condescending  manner,  “I  have  something  to  propose  to  you.” 

“ What  is  it,  and  what’s  your  hour?”  said  I,  quite  playfully. 

“ You’ve  guessed  it  at  once,”  answered  he.  “A  dinner  is  what  I 
mean — Mrs.  VVagstaff  is  out  of  town,  and — ” 

Here  he  whispered  me. 

Well?  why  not? — After  all  there  may  be  some  very  good  fun.  If 
my  mother-in-law  heard  of  it  she  would  be  sure  to  make  a row.  But 
she  is  safe  at  Bognor  (may  she  stay  there  for  ever !).  It  is  much  better 
that  I should  have  some  agreeable  society  than  dine  alone  at  the  club, 
after  the  seven  barristers  on  the  leg  of  lamb.  Of  course  it  was  not  to 
be  an  expensive  dinner — of  course’not,  Fitzsimons  said — no  more  it  was 
to  him — hang  him — as  you  shall  hear. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  dinner-hour  should  be  seven:  the  place,  Du- 
rognon’s  in  the  Haymarket;  and  as  I rather  pique  myself  on  ordering  a 
French  dinner,  that  matter  was  to  be  consigned  to  me.  I walked  down 
to  Durognon’s,  looked  at  the  room,  and  ordered  the  dinner  for  four  per- 
sons— the  man  asked  how  much  champagne  should  be  put  in  ice  ? 
which  I considered  rather  a leading  question,  and  giving  a vague  sort  of 
reply  to  this  (for  I determined  that  Fitzsimons  should  treat  us  to  as 
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much  as  he  liked),  I walked  away  to  while  away  the  hour  before 
dinner. 

After  all,  I thought,  I may  as  well  dress:  the  things  are  ready  at  the 
club,  and  a man  is  right  to  give  himself  every  personal  advantage,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  going  to  dine  with — with  ladies.  There — the  secret 
is  out.  Fitz  has  invited  me  to  make  a fourth  in  a petit  diner  given  to 
Madame  Nelval  of  the  French  theatre,  and  her  friend  Mademoiselle 
Delval.  I had  seen  Madame  Nelval  from  a side-box  a few  evenings 
before — and , par  bleu,  homo  sum ; I meant  no  harm  ; Gollop’s  dinner 
was  off;  Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  out  of  town  ; and  I confess  I was  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  this  fascinating  actress,  and 
keeping  up  my  French.  So  I dressed,  and  at  seven  o’clock  walked 
back  to  Durognon’s  : whither  it  was  agreed  that  Fitz  was  to  bring  the 
ladies  in  his  Brougham  ; — the  deuce  knows  how  he  gets  the  money  to 
pay  for  it  by  the  way,  or  to  indulge  in  a hundred  other  expenses  far 
beyond  any  moderate  man’s  means. 

As  the  St.  James’s  clock  struck  seven,  a gentleman — past  the  pe- 
riod of  extreme  youth  it  is  true,  but  exhibiting  a remarkably  elegant 
person  still  in  a very  becoming  costume,  might  have  been  seen  walk- 
ing by  London  House,  and  turning  down  Charles-street  to  the  Hay- 
market.  This  individual,  I need  not  say,  was  myself.  I had  done 
my  white  tie  to  a nicely,  and  could  not  help  saying,  as  I gazed  for  a 
moment  in  the  great  glass  in  the  club  drawing-room — “ Corbleu , 
Wagstaff,  you  are  still  as  distingue  a looking  fellow  as  any  in  London/* 
How  women  can  admire  that  odious  Fitzsimons  on  account  of  his 
dyed  mustache?,  I for  one  never  could  understand. 

The  dinner-table  at  Durognon’s  made  a neat  and  hospitable  appear- 
ance ; the  plated  candlesticks  were  not  more  coppery  than  such  goods 
usually  are  at  taverns;  the  works  of  art  on  the  wall  were  of  tolerable 
merit ; the  window-curtains,  partially  drawn,  yet  allowed  the  occupant 
of  the  room  to  have  a glimpse  of  the  cab-stand  opposite,  and  I seated 
myself  close  to  the  casement,  as  they  say  in  the  novels,  awaiting  Cap- 
tain Fitzsimons’s  arrival  with  the  two  ladies. 

I waited  for  some  time — the  cabs  on  the  stand  disappeared  from  the 
rank,  plunged  rattling  into  the  mighty  vortex  of  London,  and  were  re- 
placed by  other  cabs.  The  sun,  which  had  set  somewhere  behind  Pic- 
cadilly, was  now  replaced  by  the  lustrous  moon,  the  gas  lamps,  and 
the  red  and  blue  orbs  that  flared  in  the  windows  of  the  chemist  oppo- 
site. Time  passed  on,  but  no  Fitzsimons’s  Brougham  made  its  appear- 
ance. I read  the  evening  paper,  half  an  hour  was  gone  and  no  company 
come.  At  last,  as  the  opera  carriages  actually  began  to  thunder  down 
the  street,  “ a hand  was  on  my  shoulder,”  as  the  member  for  Pontefract 
sings.  I turned  round  suddenly  from  my  reverie — that  hand,  that  vel- 
low-kid-glove-covered  hand  was  Fitzsimons’s. 

“Come  along,  my  boy,”  says  he,  “ we  will  go  fetch  the  ladies — they 
live  in  Bury-street,  only  three  minutes  walk.” 

/ go  to  Bury-street?  1 be  seen  walking  through  St.  James’s-square, 
giving  an  arm  to  any  other  lady  in  Europe  but  my  Arabella,  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Wagstaff?  Suppose  her  uncle,  the  dean,  is  going  to  dine  at  the 
bishop’s,  and  should  see  me? — me,  walking  with  a French  lady,  in 
three  quarters  of  a bonnet ! 1 should  like  to  know  what  an  opinion  he 
would  have  of  me,  and  where  his  money  in  the  funds  would  go  to  ? 

44  No,”  says  1, 44  my  dear  Fitzsimons,  a joke  is  a joke,  and  1 am  not 
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more  straight-laced  than  another ; but  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lancelot 
Wagstaff  should  be  seen  walking  in  St.  James’s-square  with  a young 
French  actress,  is  a little  too  absurd.  It  would  be  all  over  the  city  to- 
morrow, and  Arabella  would  tear  my  eyes  out.1' 

“ You  shan’t  walk  with  a French  actress,”  said  Fitz.  “ You  shall 
give  your  arm  to  as  respectable  a woman  as  any  in  Baker-street — l 
pledge  you  my  honour  of  this — Madame  la  Baronne  de  Saint  Mene- 
hould,  the  widow  of  a General  of  the  Empire — connected  with  the  first 
people  in  France.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  not  equal  to  any  of 
your  sugar-baking  family  ?”  I passed  over  Fitz’s  sneer  regarding  my 
family ; and  as  it  was  a baroness,  of  courseagreed  to  walk  with  Fitz- 
simons  in  search  of  the  ladies. 

“ I thought  you  said  Madame  Delval  this  morning,”  said  I. 

“ Oh,  the  baroness  is  coming  too,”  answered  Fitzsimons,  and  ordered 
a fifth  cover  to  be  laid.  We  walked  to  Bury-street,  and  presently 
after  a great  deal  of  chattering  and  clapping  of  doors  and  drawers, 
three  ladies  made  their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  and  having 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction  in  an  entire  state  of 
darkness,  the  order  of  march  was  given.  1 offered  my  arm  to  the  Baroness 
de  Saint  Menehould,  Fitz  leading  the  way  with  the  other  two  ladies. 

We  walked  down  Jermyn-street ; my  heart  thumped  with  some  un- 
easiness as  we  crossed  by  the  gambling- house  in  Waterloo-place,  lest 
any  one  should  see  me.  There  is  a strong  gas-lamp  there,  and  I 
looked  for  the  first  time  at  my  portly  companion.  She  was  fifty-five 
if  a day — five  years  older  than  that  Fitzsimons.  This  eased  me,  but 
somehow  it  didn’t  please  me.  I can  walk  with  a woman  of  five-and- 
fifty  any  day — there’s  my  mother-in-law,  my  aunts,  and  the  deuce 
knows  how  many  more  I could  mention.  But  I was  consoled  by  the 
baroness  presently  saying,  that  she  should,  from  my  accent,  have  mis- 
taken me  for  a Frenchman — a great  compliment  to  a man  who  has  been 
in  Paris  but  once,  and  learned  the  language  from  a Scotch  usher,  never 
mind  how  many  years  ago,  at  Mr.  Lord’s  academy,  Tooting,  Surrey. 

But  I adore  Paul  de  Kock’s  novels,  and  have  studied  them  so  rap- 
turously, that  no  wonder  I should  have  made  a proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  Arabella  has  often  expressed  herself  quite  jealous 
as  I lay  on  the  sofa  of  an  evening,  laughing  my  waistcoat-strings  off, 
over  his  delightful  pages.  (The  dear  creature  is  not  herself  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  language,  and  sings  Fluve  dew  Tage , Partong  pour 
Syrie>  &c.,  with  the  most  confirmed  Clapham  accent.)  I say  she  has 
often  confessed  herself  to  be  jealous  of  the  effect  produced  on  my 
mind  by  this  dear,  delightful,  wicked,  odious,  fascinating  writer,  whose 
pictures  of  French  society  are  so  admirably  ludicrous.  It  was  through 
Paul  de  Kock  that  I longed  to  know  something  about  Parisian  life, 
and  those  charming  semillantes,  fretillatites,  pctillantes  grisettes,  whose 
manners  he  describes.  “Its  Paul  de  Kock  in  London  by  Jove,”  said 
I to  myself,  when  Fitz  proposed  the  little  dinner  to  me ; “I  shall  see  all 
their  ways  aud  their  fun” — And  that  was  the  reason  why,  as  Mrs.Wag- 
staff  was  out  of  town,  I accepted  the  invitation  so  cordially. 

Well ; we  arrived  at  Durognon’s  at  a quarter-past  eight,  we  five,  and 
were  ushered  at  length  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  ladies  flung  off 
their  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
faces  completely. 

Madame  Nelval’s  was  as  charming  a face  as  I ever  looked  upon  ; 
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her  hair  parted  meekly  over  the  forehead,  which  was  rather  low ; the 
eyes  and  eyebrows  beautiful ; the  nose  such  as  Grecian  sculptor  scarce 
ever  chipped  out  of  Parian  stone  ; the  mouth  small,  and,  when  inno- 
cently smiling,  displaying  the  loveliest  pearly  teeth,  and  calling  out 
two  charming  attendant  dimples  on  each  fresh  cheek  ; the  ear  a per- 
fect little  gem  of  an  ear.  (I  adore  ears — unadorned  ears  without  any 
hideous  ornaments  dangling  from  them — pagodas,  chandeliers,  bunches 
of  grapes,  and  similar  monstrosities,  such  as  ladies  will  hang  from 
them — entr’autres  my  own  wife,  Mrs.  W.,  who  has  got  a pair  of  ear- 
rings her  uncle,  the  dean,  gave  her,  that  really  are  as  big  as  boot-jacks 
almost.)  She  was  habited  in  a neat,  closely-fitting  silk  dress  of  Pa- 
risian tartan  silk,  which  showed  off  to  advantage  a figure  that  was  per- 
fect, and  a waist  that  was  ridiculously  small.  A more  charming,  can- 
did, distinguished  head  it  was  impossible  to  see. 

Mademoiselle  Delval  was  a modest,  clever,  pleasing  person,  neatly 
attired  in  a striped  something,  I don’t  know  the  proper  phrase ; and 
Madame  la  Baronne  was  in  a dress  which  1 should  decidedly  call 
gingham. 

When  we  sat  down  to  the  Potage  Printani&re,  and  I helped  the  ba- 
roness naturally  first,  addressing  her  respectfully  by  her  title,  the  other 
two  ladies  began  to  laugh,  and  that  brute,  Fitzsimons,  roared  as  if  he 
was  insane.  “La  Baronne  de  Saint  Menehould  !”  cried  out  little 
Madame  Nelval ; 44  o par  exemple ! c’est  maman,  mon  cher  mon- 
sieur!” On  which  (though  I was  deucedly  nettled,  1 must  con- 
fess,) I said,  that  to  be  the  mother  of  Madame  Nelval,  was  the 
proudest  title  any  lady  could  have,  and  so  sneaked  out  of  my  morti- 
fication, with  this,  1 flatter  myself,  not  inelegant  compliment.  The 
ladies,  one  and  all,  declared  that  1 spoke  French  like  a Parisian,  and 
so  I ordered  in  the  champagne  ; and  very  good  Durognon’s  Sillery  is  too. 

Both  the  young  ladies  declared  they  detested  it,  but  Madame  Nel- 
val, the  elder,  honestly  owned  that  she  liked  it ; and  indeed  1 could 
not  but  remark  that,  in  our  favour  doubtless,  the  two  younger  dames  for- 
got their  prejudices,  and  that  their  glasses  were  no  sooner  filled  than 
they  were  empty. 

Ah,  how  charming  it  was  to  see  the  shuddering,  timid,  nervous  way 
in  which  the  lovely  Nelval,  junior  (let  me  call  her  at  once  by  her 
Christian  name  of  Virginie),  turned  away  her  little  shrinking  head  as 
the  waiter  opened  the  bottles,  and  they  went  off  with  their  natural  ex- 
hilarating pop  and  fiz.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  bottle,  she  flew  into 
a corner  ; at  the  opening  of  the  second,  she  ran  to  her  mother’s  arms 
{hinnuleo  similis  qncerenti pavidam  montibus  aviis  matrem , as  we  used 
to  say  at  Tooting),  sweet  sensibility  ! charming,  timorous  grace  ! but 
she  took  the  liquor  very  kindly  when  it  teas  opened,  saying,  as  she 
turned  up  her  fine  eyes  to  Heaven,  “ II  n’y  a rien  qui  m’agaqe  les 
nerfs  comcne  cela!”  Agaqer  les  nerfs  ! What  a delicate  expression  ! 
The  good  old  lady  told  her  to  be  calm,  and  made  light  of  her  terror. 

But  though  I had  piqued  myself  on  ordering  the  dinner,  the  little 
coquette  soon  set  me  down.  She  asked  for  the  most  wonderful  things 
—for  instance,  she  would  have  a salad  of  dandelion — the  waiter  was 
packed  off  to  Covent  Garden  to  seek  for  it.  When  the  fish  came,  she 
turned  to  the  waiter  and  said,  “Comment?  vous  n’avez  point  de 
moules?”  with  the  most  natural  air  in  the  world,  and  as  if  muscles 
were  always  served  at  Parisian  dinners,  which,  I suppose  is  the  case. 
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And  then  at  dessert,  what  must  she  remark  but  the  absence  of  aspa- 
ragus, which,  I must  confess,  I had  not  ordered. 

“ What,”  she  said,  turning  round  to  my  companion,  “ are  there  no 
asparagus,  monsieur? — No  asparagus!  ah,  monsieur!  e’est  ma  vie, 
raon  bonheur  que  les  asperges!  Jen  suis  folle— des  asperges.  Je  les 
adore — les  asperges  ! Je  ne  mange  que  cela, — il  me  les  faut,  Monsieur 
Fitzsimons.  Vite,  garqon  ! des  asperges — des  asperges  a l’huile,  en- 
tendez  vous?” 

We  were  both  very  much  alarmed  by  this  manifest  excitement  of 
Virginie’s  nerves ; and  the  asparagus  was  sent  for.  O woman  ! you  are 
some  of  you  like  the  animals  of  the  field  in  so  far  as  this,  that  you  do 
not  know  your  power.  Those  who  do  can  work  wonders  over  us.  No 
man  can  resist  them.  We  two  were  as  timid,  wretched,  and  trembling, 
until  the  asparagus  came,  as  any  mortal  could  be.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
had  committed  a crime  in  not  ordering  the  asparagus  that  Virginie 
adored.  If  she  had  proposed  a pint  of  melted  pearls,  I think  Fitz  was 
the  man  to  send  off  to  Storr  and  Mortimer’s,  and  have  the  materials 
bought.  They  (I  don’t  mean  the  pearls,  but  the  vegetables)  came  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  she  ate  them  cold,  as  she  said,  with  oil  and 
vinegar;  but  the  half  hour’s  pause  was  a very  painful  one,  and  we 
vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  the  odious  vacuum  with  champagne.  All  the 
while,  Fitzsimons,  though  he  drank  and  kept  nervously  helping  his 
neighbours  right  and  left,  was  quite  silent  and  frightened.  I know 
which  will  be  the  better  horse  (as  the  phrase  is)  if  he's  ever  married. 
I was  of  course  collected,  and  kept  putting  in  my  jokes  as  usual,  but  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  I wished  myself  out  of  the  premises,  dreading 
to  think  what  else  Madame  Virginie  might  ask  for,  and  saying  inwardly, 
“ What  would  my  poor  Arabella  say  if  she  knew  her  scoundrel  of  a 
Lancelot  was  in  such  company  ?” 

Well — it  may  have  been  the  champagne,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
asparagus, — though  I never,  I confess,  remarked  such  a quality  in  the 
vegetable, — it  may,  I say,  have  been  the  asparagus  which  created— 
what  do  you  think  ? — a reconciliation  between  Virginie  and  Heloise — 
the  Madame  Delval  before  mentioned.  This  is  a delicate  matter,  but 
it  appeared  the  ladies  had  had  a difference  in  the  morning  about  a 
ribbon,  a fichu,  or  some  such  matter  doubtless,  and  they  had  not  spoken 
all  dinner  time. 

But  after  a bottle  of  sherry,  four  of  Sillery  (which  we  all  took  fairly, 
no  flinching,  no  heel-taps,  gtass  and  glass  about),  after  coffee  and 
curaqoa,  and  after  the  asparagus,  a reconciliation  took  place,  Heloise 
looked  at  Virginie,  Virginie  looked  at  Heloise,  the  latter  rose  from  her 
chair,  tottered  towards  her  friend,  and  they  were  in  each  others  arms  in 
a minute.  Old  Madame  Nelval  looked  quite  pleased  at  the  scene, 
and  said,  smiling,  to  us,  “ Elle  a si  bon  cceur , ma  Jille  !'*  Oh  those 
mothers  ! they  are  all  the  same.  Not  that  she  was  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance. The  two  young  ladies  embraced  with  the  warmest  cordiality, 
the  quarrel  about  the  ribbon  was  forgotten,  the  two  young  hearts  were 
united  once  more;  and  though  that  selfish  brute,  Fitzsimons,  who  has 
no  more  heart  than  a bed-post,  twiddled  his  eternal  moustache,  and 
yawned  over  the  scene,  I confess  I was  touched  by  this  little  outbreak 
of  feeling,  and  this  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  hearts  of  the  young 
persons,  and  drank  a glass  of  curaqoa  to  old  Madame  Nelval  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 
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But  oh  ! fancy  our  terror,  when  all  of  a sudden  Heloise,  weeping  on 
her  friend's  neck,  began  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  and  burst  out  shriek- 
ing into  a fit  of  hysterics ! When  women  begin  hysterics  a tremor 
seizes  me — I become  mad  myself — I have  had  my  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  both  in  hysterics  on  the  same  rug,  and  I know  what  it  is — the  very 
sound  of  the  whoo-oo-oo  drives  me  wild.  I have  heard  it  imitated  in 
theatres,  and  have  rushed  out  in  a frenzy.  “JWater  ! water!”  gasped 
Virginie  (we  had  somehow  not  had  any  all  dinner-time),  I tumbled  out 
of  the  room,  upsetting  three  waiters  who  were  huddled  at  the  door 
(and  be  hanged  to  them)  ; 44  water,”  roared  I,  rushing  down  stairs,  up- 
setting boots,  and  alarmed  chamber-maids  came  panting  in  with  a jug. 

44  What  will  they  think  of  us  ?”  thought  I,  trembling  with  emotion— 
“ they  will  think  we  have  murdered  the  poor  young  lady,  and  yet  on  my 
honour  and  conscience  I — Oh  why  did  I come — what  would  Arabella 
say  if  she  knew  ?”  I thought  of  the  police  coming  in,  of  paragraphs 
in  the  paper  beginning,  “ Two  ruffians  of  gentlemanly  exterior  were 
brought  before  Mr.  Jardine,”  &c.,  it  was  too  horrible — if  I had  had 
my  hat  I would  have  taken  a cab  off  the  stand,  and  driven  down  to  my 
wife  at  Bogncr  that  minute ; but  I hadn’t — so  1 went  up  to  fetch  it. 

Heloise  was  lying  on  the  sofa  now,  a little  calmer ; Madame  Delval 
and  the  chamber-maid  were  being  kind  to  her : as  for  that  brute,  Fitz- 
simon,  he  |was  standing  in  one  of  the  windows,  his  legs  asunder,  his 
two  fists  thrust  into  the  tail  pockets  of  his  brass  buttoned  coat,  whistling, 
“ Suoni  la  Tromba,”  the  picture  of  heartless,  shameless,  indifference. 

As  soon  as  the  maid  was  gone,  and  I was  come  in,  Madame  Virginie 
must  of  course  begin  hysterics  too — they  always  do,  these  women.  She 
turned  towards  me  with  an  appealing  look  (she  had  been  particularly 
attentive  to  me  at  dinner,  much  more  than  to  Fitzsimons,  whom  she 
bonded  the  whole  time) — she  gave  me  an  appealing  look — and  struck  * 
up  too. 

I couldn’t  bear  it.  I flung  myself  down  on  a chair,  and  beginning 
to  bang  iny  forehead,  gasped  out  “ Oh  Heavens  ! a cab,  a cab !” 

44  We’ll  have  a coach.  Go  back  with  them,”  said  Fitz,  coming 
swaggering  up. 

“ Go  back  with  them  V*  said  I,  44  I’ll  never  see  them  again  as  long 
as  I live.”  No  more  I would  go  back  with  them.  The  carriage  was  called 
(the  hysterics  ceased  the  very  moment  Fitz  flung  open  the  window  and 
the  cab-stand  opposite  could  hear) — the  ladies  went  out.  In  vain  good 
old  Madame  Nelval  looked  as  if  she  expected  my  arm.  In  vain  Vir- 
ginie cast  her  appealing  look.  I returned  it  them  with  the  most  stony  in- 
difference, and  falling  back  upon  my  chair,  thought  of  my  poor  Arabella. 

The  coach  drove  off.  I felt  easier  as  the  rattle  of  the  departing 
wheels  died  away  in  the  night,  and  I got  up  to  go.  “How  glad  I am  it’s 
over,”  thought  I,  on  the  stair;  “ if  ever  I go  to  a partie  fine  again 
may  I * * 

44  I beg  your  parding,  sir,”  said  the  water,  touching  my  elbow  just  as 
I was  at  the  hotel  door. 

44  What  is  it,”  says  I. 

44  The  bill,  sir,”  says  he,  with  a grin. 

44  The  bill,  sir?”  I exclaimed; 44  why  it’s  Captain  Fitzsimons’s  dinner !” 

44 1 beg  your  parding,  sir,  you  ordered  it,”  answered  the  man. 

44  But,  good  Heavens  ! you  know  Captain  Fitzsimons  ?” 

44  We  do,  sir,  precious  well  too.  The  capting  owes  master  two  underd 
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pound,”  answered  the  wretched  official,  and  thrust  the  document  into 
my  hand. 

No  24.  To  Anatole  Durognon. 

,£  s.  d. 

5 Dinners 1 15  0 

Sherry 0 6 0 

Sillery  champagne  (4  bottles)  . . .200 

Asparagus  0 5 0 

Coffee  and  liqueurs  . . . .076 

Wax-lights  and  apartment  . ..050 

4 18  0 

And  I must  say  that  the  bill,  considered  as  a bill,  was  moderate,  but 
I had  better  have  dined  off  that  Irish  stew  at  the  club. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  MAY. 

’Tis  May  again,  ’tis  May  again,  the  time  of  happy  hours. 

When  Nature  wears  her  fairest  robe  of  young  and  dewy  flow’rs. 
When  gentle  morn  wakes  from  the  east  as  rosy  as  the  sky, 

And  brooks  are  laughing  in  the  meads,  and  birds  are  singing  by. 

Visions  sweet  as  summer’s  eve,  or  autumn’s  glowing  day, 

Are  rushing  on  the  mind  of  youth  as  lovely  as  they’re  gay, 

Hopes  prized  more  than  coral  lip,  or  maiden’s  blushing  vow, 

Are  coming  back  to  cheer  old  age,  and  deck  its  snowy  brow. 

Kingcups  bathed  in  golden  light,  their  tender  breasts  unfold, 

And  verdant  plains  burst  on  the  sight,  like  beds  of  waving  gold, 
Violets  from  the  mossy  banks  in  purple  clusters  rise, 

And  daisies  one  by  one  begin  to  snow  their  starry  eyes. 

Leaves  nursed  in  the  noontide’s  warmth,  and  kissed  by  the  dew. 
Are  woven  into  forest  crowns  that  mock  the  emerald’s  hue, 

And  twining  garlands  round  about  the  wasting  walls  of  yore. 

As  doth  the  heart  to  memory,  when  life’s  bright  days  are  o’er. 

Blossoms  fair  as  orient  pearls  adorn  the  orchard  trees. 

And  odours  from  their  honied  lips  add  fragrance  to  the  breeze. 
Beauty’s  soft  and  radiant  glow  is  mantling  all  the  grain, 

And  from  the  earth  a promise  comes  of  fruit  and  corn  again. 

Birds  rich  in  plumage,  and  in  voice,  from  every  wood  and  grove, 

In  joyous  concert  carol  forth  the  melody  of  love, 

Zephyrs  wild  as  music’s  tone  upon  their  pinions  bring, 

Sweet  echos  to  the  list’ning  ear,  and  incense  of  the  spring. 

Insects  bright  as  Tyrian  dyes  wake  from  their  torpid  sleep, 

As  countless  as  the  ocean  sands  that  wash  the  rocky  steep, 

Lambs  in  little  playful  groups  are  scattered  o’er  the  lea, 

And  squirrels  from  the  beeclien  bouglis  dance  on  from  tree  to  tree. 

Clouds  calmly  hung  in  silver  light  like  folds  of  fleecy  snow, 

Are  shadowed  in  the  silent  streams  that  by  the  valleys  flow', 

Now  cradled  by  the  swelling  waves,  now  on  the  shore  at  play, 
Now  flitting  round  the  lofty  bills  os  blithsome  as  a fay. 

’Tis  May  again,  ’tis  May  again,  the  time  of  happy  hours, 

When  nature  wears  her  fairest  robe  of  young  and  dewy  flow’rs, 
When  gentle  morn  wakes  from  the  east  as  rosy  as  the  sky, 

And  brooks  are  laughing  in  the  meads,  and  birds  are  singing  by. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

No.  XVII. 

MARIANNE  ESTERLING. 

( Concluded .) 

About  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  our  tale,  a strait  divides  a low  and 
very  beautiful  isle  from  the  mainland.  In  this  isle  is  a wide  bay,  which 
is  completely  landlocked,  and  peaceful  as  a pond.  Opposite  to  it,  a 
tongue  of  land  shoots  out  flat  and  level  for  about  half  a mile  from  the 
abrupt  hilly  range  of  coast.  The  usual  shore-road  runs  round  close 
under  the  hills,  so  that  this  little  peninsula  is  quite  out  of  the  way  and 
untrodden.  It  is  covered  with  furze,  bramble,  wild  rose,  and  other 
bushes,  with  patches  of  open  green  sward  here  and  there,  and  toward 
the  outer  point  a small,  steep,  rocky  hill  rises,  shaggy  with  dwarf  oaks, 
and  other  low  trees.  On  the  southern  side  of  this  again,  two  large  old 
oak-trees  grow,  and  between  them,  but  nearer  to  one  than  to  the  other, 
has  been  erected  a small  Gothic  villa,  with  a garden  of  about  a couple 
of  acres  in  extent,  attached.  This  was  built  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
as  a speculation,  and  offered  to  be  let  at  the  rent  of  forty  pounds  a year. 
Here  Basil  took  up  his  residence  with  his  bride,  about  the  middle  of 
spring.  He  had  it  furnished  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  had  re- 
moved to  it  his  books,  instruments,  and  all  his  other  moveable  property. 
He  earnestly  entreated  Mrs.  Esterling  that  she  would  cease  her  occu- 
pation, and  for  the  future  make  her  home  with  them.  He  insisted 
much  upon  this,  but  she  was  inflexible — she  would  remain  and  live  in 
her  old  way,  in  which  she  was  sure  to  be  the  happiest,  and  never,  so  long 
as  she  could  earn  her  living  honourably,  would  become  dependant 
on  any  one.  With  this  he  was  forced  to  remain  contented  for  the 
time. 

Than  this  home  of  their  adoption,  no  spot  could  be  more  beautiful 
or  sequestered.  With  the  exception  of  a couple  of  servants,  no  one 
but  themselves  came  near  the  cottage,  and  days  often  would  pass  without 
any  person  being  seen  on  the  road  that  wound  alongside  under  the  high 
land  to  the  rear.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in  the  island  opposite  was 
a sunny  little  town — a thriving  place  for  the  coasting  and  Ashing  trade, 
and  numerous  sloops,  and  small  vessels  of  other  descriptions  were  con- 
tinually gliding  about  over  the  glassy  waters  of  the  strait. 

And  here  they  dwelt  together  in  nearly  perfect  delight.  They  were 
continually  with  each  other ; one  of  them  was  never  to  be  seen  alone, 
and  they  were  always  cheerful  and  gladsome,  happiness  beaming  in  their 
countenances.  Young  as  they  were,  they  both  possessed  the  peculiarity, 
of  appearing  to  the  eye  much  younger.  Marianne  seemed  a mere  girl, 
while  he  might  have  been  deemed  a sedately-disposed  lad  of  sixteen, 
or  thereabouts,  and  any  one  who  met  them  as  they  rode  out  joyously 
together  along  the  neighbouring  roads,  might  have  considered  them 
brother  and  sister,  the  children  of  some  gentleman  in  the  vicinity. 

But  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  this  spot  alone ; all  the 
neighbouring  places  worthy  of  remark  they  visited,  and  made  frequent 
trips  together  to  the  city  (to  which,  from  the  little  town  opposite,  there 
was  a rapid  steam-conveyance)  to  purchase  new  books,  view  picture* 
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exhibitions,  or  see  some  distinguished  London  actor,  who  might  haply 
be  down  there  on  a summer  starring  expedition. 

And  thus  they  passed  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  seasons, 
which  that  year  were  unusually  warm  and  pleasant.  But  as  the  days 
began  to  grow  shorter,  Marianne  expressed  a wish  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  continent,  and  Basil  forthwith  left  for  England,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  money.  This  was  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage  that  they  had  been  separated  more  than  a day,  and  though 
he  was  not  to  be  beyond  a week  absent,  their  parting  had  in  its  tender- 
ness something  ominous.  She  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  city, 
where,  at  her  mother’s  house,  she  proposed  to  stay  till  his  return,  for 
the  cottage,  she  said,  without  him,  would  seem  so  desolate  and  home- 
less. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  native  town,  he  hurried  his  business  over,  eager 
to  return  to  her,  with  whom  he  had  left  all  his  joy.  This  done,  he 
posted  back  with  the  most  anxious  speed,  and  arrived  a couple  of  days 
sooner  than  he  was  expected.  On  dismounting  from  the  coach,  he  im- 
mediately hastened  to  her  mother’s  house,  picturing  the  warm  delight 
that  waited  his  coming,  and  thinking  in  what  manner  he  should  pass 
with  her  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

As  he  entered  the  lonely  street  that  held  the  scene  of  so  much  former 
happiness,  he  met  Mrs.  Esterling’s  servant-girl  going  upon  some  house- 
hold errand.  Stopping  her  with  a number  of  eager  questions  to  which 
she  had  not  time  to  reply,  he  snatched  from  her  hand.the  door-key,  and 
speeded  along.  Entering  the  house,  he  went  almost  unconsciously, 
by  the  force  of  old  habit,  towards  that  apartment  which  had  once  been 
his  study.  Its  door  stood  a little  open,  and  his  attention  was  immediately 
arrested  by  voices  within,  speaking  in  tones  of  deep  and  earnest 
feeling. 

“ And  you  are  happy  with  him  then — you  have  nothing  farther  to 
wish  for  V* 

“ Nothing — oh,  nothing.” 

He  knew  the  voice — it  was  hers.  Gracious  Providence,  what  is 
this  ? 

“ Well  then,  I shall  leave  you  to  him  for  good.  I believe  he  is  all 
that  he  should  be — Nay,  don’t  give  way  so,  dearest  girl.” 

Basil  pushed  open  the  door — there  before  him  stood  Wark worth — 
clinging  to  this  man  with  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  w'ith  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  was  his  Marianne,  his  wife — Wark- 
worth  held  her  face  between  his  hands,  and  gazing  into  it  with  a look 
of  much  fondness,  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her  lips  once  and 
again. 

As  Basil  saw  this,  his  breath,  which  for  a moment  had  been  stifled 
by  excess  of  emotion,  found  vent  in  a short,  inarticulate,  bursting 
scream. 

Their  attention  was  drawn  on  the  instant.  Warkworth  started,  and 
hastily  planted  his  foot  behind,  as  if  he  would  have  fallen  back.  She 
suddenly  dashed  her  open  palm  upon  her  forehead. 

“ Basil — my  own  Basil — my  husband  !”  she  screamed.  “ Hear  me 
— merciful  God  1” 

He  was  gone — out  of  the  house  he  sprang,  and  rushed  along  the 
street,  hatless,  dishevelled,  white  as  a corpse.  An  hour  after  that  he 
was  miles  from  the  city,  unknowing  and  uncaring  about  the  direction 
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or  destination  of  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  borne  along ; his  whole 
thought  being  to  flee  from  the  place  where  “a  dagger  of  the  mind0 
had  been  struck  into  him. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  as  he  wandered 
alone  through  the  moonlit  streets  and  squares  of  that  romantic  city, 
the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  subsided,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reflect 
calmly  and  methodically  upon  the  whole  series  of  events. 

“ What  a fortune  is  mine  !”  said  he.  “ I have  given  myself  wholly 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  though  it  was  of  the  intellectual  kind, 
does  that  detract  from  the  folly.  I have  shunned  society,  and  am  as  a 
stranger  in  the  world.  I have  allowed  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  a 
passion,  whose  power  and  predominance  in  my  mind  at  this  moment, 
in  spite  of  all  that  might  naturally  tend  to  quench  it,  strikes  me  with 
wonder.  I have  made  myself  familiar  with  those  who  were  first  intro- 
duced to  me  as,  in  a manner,  my  servants.  I have  married  beneath 
my  station,  and  allied  myself  to  poverty  (but  that  is  nothing),  to  du- 
plicity, treachery,  dishonour,  crime,  infamy.  My  object  was  happi- 
ness, and  I have  found  misery — misery — mental  pain — agony  of  spirit. 
I formed  ideas  of  such  a thing  once  in  my  imagination,  for  the  purposes 
of  poetical  amusement.  But  now  the  experiment  is  made,  and  I know, 
though  I never  can  express,  the  dread  reality. 

**  My  father  was  wrong  to  leave  me  master  of  myself,  as  he  did,  with- 
out any  one  to  advise  me  possessed  of  sufficient  experience  of  this 
wicked  world.  And  I was  surely  infatuated  to  act  as  I did.  It  is 
done,  however,  now,  and  my  heart  is  withered ; henceforth  I shall  be  a 
man  without  feeling.  I shall  never  love  again,  never  feel  joy  or  sorrow 
— the  only  thing  that  remains  for  me  now  is  to  die.  It  would  be  im- 
pious to  seek  death,  but  I shall  await  its  finding  me  as  I best  can,  and 
only  hope  it  will  not  be  long  in  coming.” 

His  first  thoughts  had  been  all  of  vengeance.  He  would  call  this 
hated  Warkworth  to  account,  and  make  him  with  his  blood  expiate  the 
misery  he  had  inflicted.  From  such  ideas  he  now  revolted — many  were 
the  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  fence  of  religion  to  be 
overleaped — that  fence  within  which  he  had  hitherto  walked  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  ; moreover,  there  was  to  be  procured  some  friend  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  his  interests  to  embroil  himself  on  his  account  in 
proceedings  of  a mortal  nature  ; — and  where  was  he  to  find  such  a one  ? 
Again  there  were  the  negotiations  and  investigations  that  must  precede 
and  follow  such  a measure,  and  most  hateful  of  all,  the  publicity  that 
would  be  ensured.  His  shame  and  dishonour  were  now  known  to  not 
more  than  three  individuals,  the  interest  of  all  of  whom  it  was  to  keep 
their  secret. 

His  final  determination  was  to  leave  England  for  ever — never  to  hold 
any  communication  with  her,  or  allow  the  possibility  of  any  from  her 
reaching  him — to  be  for  all  future  time  dead  to  her  and  to  his  home. 
But  we  should  be  wrong  to  say  this  was  his  unaltered  resolution — we 
should,  for  still  his  undiminished  love  drew  him  towards  her  with  a fas- 
cination that,  but  for  its  new  antagonist  emotion,  pride,  would  have  been 
irresistible,  and  there  were  times — as  when  he  was  alone  in  the  silence 
of  night — at  which  he  could  entertain  the  thought  of  returning  to  her 
the  runaway  slave  of  passion,  and  submitting  to  forgiving  all  his  in- 
juries, provided  she  would  but  make  him  happy  with  the  heaven  of  her 
love.  He  could  take  her  away,  he  thought,  from  all  the  scenes  of  her 
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sin,  to  some  far  country  where  no  Warkworth  could  come  near  her  to 
beguile  her — where  she  could  be  kept  from  evil,  if  not  by  her  own  vir- 
tue, at  least  by  want  of  temptation  and  opportunity — where  she  must  be 
good  by  necessity,  as  she  was  loveable  by  nature.  Nay,  he  would  build 
up  in  his  mind  visions  of  future  happiness,  and  form  long  schemes  of 
moral  guidance  and  instruction,  whereby  to  win  her  to  the  paths  of 
penitence  and  virtue,  and  make  her  look  back  with  horror  to  her  errors, 
and  bear  new  and  grateful  love  to  him  whose  constant  affection,  long 
sufferance,  and  piety  had  reclaimed  her. 

But  with  reflection  came  again  pride  and  scorn  of  himself  for  having 
entertained,  for  a moment,  such  ignominious  ideas — but  aye,  love  kept 
its  ground,  though  assuming  for  that  purpose  the  semblance  of  pity. 
Thus  while  he  had  strength  of  mind,  he  daily  increased  his  distance 
from  her.  Indeed,  it  was  his  intention  to  wander  out  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  that  they  might  be  completely  lost 
sight  of  by  each  other,  and  that  he  might  lose  the  habit  of  pining  after 
her  presence. 

But  here  the  thought  arose,  **  Should  he  leave  her  unprovided  for  ?tf 
And  Love  arose  under  the  form  of  pity  again. 

“ What — shall  I give  that  dearest,  though  false  and  lost  one,  cause  to 
hate  me — to  wish  she  had  never  known  me  ? 1 mean,  shall  I leave  her 
penniless — a burden  to  him  who  has  tempted  her,  perhaps  a despised 
slave  to  him  when  she  may  have  ceased  her  guilty  love?  Poor  thing  ! 
what  can  she  do  to  struggle  with  necessity?  I bound  myself  to  her 
for  better  or  worse , and  though  it  has  wofully  turned  out  the  latter, 
shall  I break  that  faith  to  her  now  which  it  would  have  been  no 
merit  in  me  to  have  kept  in  the  former  alternative  ?”  (Then  love  took 
the  form  of  honour.)  “ But  again,  in  such  a case  might  she  not  be 
persuaded  to  prosecute,  and  my  whole  agony  be  thus  raked  up  before  the 
public  eye” — (love  again  simulating  caution  !)  “ Nay,  I will  make  ar- 

rangements to  settle  on  her  for  life  half  my  income,  such  as  it  is.  I 
can  live  with  every  comfort  on  the  rest.  1 shall  never  more  have  need 
of  it,  and  it  is  but  charity  to  give  so  freely  to  oue  who  has  so  deeply 
injured  me” — (not charity,  but  love/) 

And  this  course  he  did  follow.  Through  his  agent,  a man  he  could 
put  every  confidence  in,  he  managed  to  arrange  the  regular  future 
transmission  of  sums,  the  receipt  of  which  should  be  notified  through 
advertisement  in  a newspaper.  And  this  was  totally  to  shut  out  from 
her  any  possibility  of  writing  or  finding  her  way  to  him. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  her  a farewell  letter.  It  was  very 
long — for  it  formed  the  last  opportunity  he  could  have  of  holding  com- 
munication with  her.  Yet  it  contained  nothing  of  upbraiding,  but 
much  of  sorrow,  and  much  of  earnest  advice,  while  through  it  all  fer- 
vid and  passionate,  though  sorely  crushed  affection  shed  its  vivid  tint- 
ing. 

This  done,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  country,  and  wandered  abroad 
companionless  and  spiritless  for  years.  His  precise  place  of  sojourn 
was  known  to  no  one  save  his  agents. 

At  length  when  he  had  been  more  than  ten  years  an  exile,  and  grey 
hairs  began  to  mingle  with  the  brown,  he  received  from  these  men  in- 
formation that  his  property  in  England  had  become  so  deteriorated,  that 
they  could  not  undertake  to  transmit  him  his  usual  supplies.  More- 
over, that  his  fund  of  uninvested  money  was  now  nearly  exhausted. 
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Upon  receiving  this  information,  he  immediately  hurried  home.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  that  a company  of  trading  chemists 
had  purchased  ground  close  to  his  own,  and  established  upon  it  a very 
extensive  manufactory  of  acids,  bleaching  powder,  &c.,  the  vapours 
of  which  were  not  only  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  so  unpleasant,  and 
even  prejudicial  to  health,  that  the  houses,  from  the  annual  rent  of 
which  his  income  was  drawn,  could,  with  difficulty,  be  let  at  half  their 
former  rental.  He  learned,  too,  that  the  receipt  of  that  money  he  had 
set  apart  for  her,  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  acknowledged,  and 
that  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  him,  at  least  through  his  agents, 
had  been  made  by  her.  She  was  evidently  still  living,  and  unless  he 
chose  to  reassume  the  whole  or  part  of  this  her  allowance,  he  found 
he  must  fall  upon  some  means  of  supporting  himself  in  the  world 
by  his  own  exertions — further  residence  abroad  being  now  out  of  the 
question. 

This  course  he  resolved  to  adopt,  but  found  no  little  difficulty  in 
discovering  how  to  render  his  talents  and  multifarious,  but  vague  and 
ill-assorted  knowledge,  available  to  the  end.  It  appeared  to  him  at 
length,  that  teaching — the  imparting  to  others  the  information  he  him- 
self had  accumulated,  was  the  readiest — indeed,  the  only  immediate 
means. 

It  happened  most  opportunely,  that  a situation  of  this  description 
offered  itself.  A clergyman,  of  his  own  tenets  of  religious  dissent, 
had  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  youthful  boarders, 
the  sons  of  people  of  his  sect,  and  educating  them  according  to  the 
principles  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.  This  gentleman  was  now  getting 
much  advanced  in  age,  and  on  being  applied  to  by  May’s  agent,  who 
informed  him  of  his  family,  education,  and  character,  readily  agreed  to 
accept  him  as  assistant  in  his  educational  pursuits.  He  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  father,  having  studied  with  him  in  their  youth,  and 
was  consequently  disposed  to  receive  and  entertain  Basil,  more  on  the 
footing  of  a friend  than  of  a mere  hired  usher. 

In  this  situation  it  was  then  the  latter’s  intention  to  remain,  until  he 
could  obtain  from  the  chemists,  either  by  law  proceedings  or  by  ami- 
cable arrangement,  compensation  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  them, 
or  until  he  could  fall  upon  some  employment  less  harassing  or  more 
congenial  to  his  taste.  What  he  chiefly  desired  was,  a situation  of  a 
literary  nature,  in  connexion  with  a newspaper  or  a periodical  publica- 
tion of  some  sort. 

On  waiting  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elderley,  who  was  for  the  future  to  be 
his  employer,  he  was  received  with  much  affability.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  to  take  up  his  abode,  stood  in  the  country  about  two  miles 
from  a very  large  commercial  town  in  the  We9t  of  England,  and  was 
placed  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  and  beautiful  rural  district. 

As  they  sat  together  after  dinner  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Mr.  El- 
derley began  to  call  up  a number  of  recollections  of  his  youth,  when 
the  elder  Mr.  May  and  he  had  been  fellow-students  together,  and  used 
to  strive  for  honours.  They  had  both  been  candidates,  too,  for  the 
hand  of  that  lady  who  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  his  present 
guest. 

**  After  their  marriage,”  continued  he,  “ we  became  estranged,  and  I 
never  afterwards  heard  from  him — nor  did  I ever  meet  one  of  that 
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name  even,  till  a few  weeks  ago  when  a young  pupil  called  May  joined 
me.  This  set  me  thinking  back,  and  I recollected  your  father  had  a 
brother.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Basil,  “ he  had  one  who  went  out  a missionary  to  South 
America.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  revolutionary  struggles  there, 
he  ceased  his  calling,  entered  into  trade,  and  when  we  last  heard  of 
him,  had  become  wealthy  and  influential.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  other,  “ would  it  not  be  strange  now  if  this  boy 
should  turn  out  a son  of  this  uncle  of  yours,  who  may  have  returned 
to  England  possessed  of  wealth  sufficient  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  once 
more  becoming  independent.” 

“ I am  afraid  the  idea  is  a very  visionary  one,  sir.  Besides,  if  it 
were  the  case,  it  would  give  me  no  pleasure  to  renew  the  relationship. 
I am  a sort  of  solitary  being,  and  an  extensive  connexion  would  be 
more  painful  to  me  than  you  could  imagine  ; moreover,  to  come  before 
a relation  whom  I never  saw,  and  who  probably  is  ignorant  of  my 
existence — who,  in  addition,  may  have  connexions  wide  enough  and 
troublesome  enough  of  his  own — to  come  to  such  a one  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a suppliant — a dependant,  is  a thing  I could  not  do  on  any  mo- 
tive or  consideration.” 

“ Well,  I think  you  are  right,  Mr.  May,  for  this  boy  has  nothing  of 
your  family  features ; indeed,  he  is  quite  different,  being  an  exceed- 
ingly  good-looking  little  fellow — a perfect  juvenile  Antinous.” 

Here  Basil  blushed  scarlet  as  he  heard  his  personal  appearance  al- 
luded to,  though  evidently  without  intention,  and  when  he  saw  his 
host’s  daughter,  a very  beautiful  young  lady,  regard  him  attentively,  he 
wished  in  his  heart  he  had  never  sought  his  present  situation.  The 
worthy  clergyman,  however,  seeing  the  effect  of  his  observation,  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  balm  into  the  wound  he  had  made,  and  continued, 

“ He  is  also  quite  different  from  both  your  father  and  yourself,  in 
the  fact  that  though  certainly  a stirring  boy  at  all  sorts  of  games,  he 
is,  intellectually  speaking,  but  a dunce,  though  it  appears  to  depend 
more  on  obstinacy  than  lack  of  capacity — at  ail  events,  the  cane  can 
do  little  for  him.” 

“ 1 am  not  a great  believer,”  said  Basil,  “in  the  efficacy  of  that  in- 
strument of  instruction  under  any  circumstances.  I am  inclined  to 
put  more  faith  in  kindness,  attention,  and  example.  Conciliation,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  in  most  cases,  preferable  to  coercion.” 

“ Well,  1 shall  be  overjoyed  to  see  the  good  effect  of  your  system. 
I believe  there  are  great  changes  now  in  the  views  the  public  entertain 
on  the  matter  and  manner  of  education,  and  little  Gerald  is  as  good  a 
subject  as  any  for  experiment.” 

“ Gerald  ! Is  that  his  name  ?” 

“ Yes,  Gerald  Maye — they  spell  it  with  an  ‘E’  final.” 

“ Oh,  I see ; he  is  one  of  the  south  country  Mayes.  He  comes 
from  the  South  of  England,  does  he  not  V* 

“ Yes,  from  some  place  in  Hampshire,  I believe  the  letters  with  re- 
gard to  him  were  dated.” 

“ Yes,  there  are,  I have  been  told,  a good  many  of  the  name  in  that 
quarter,  and  they  all  spell  it  in  that  way.  They  are  quite  a different 
race  from  us  of  the  north,  and  are  of  French  descent,  I should  sur- 
mise. We  never  put  the  * E’  to  our  May,  which  is  of  good  Westraore- 
and  Saxon.” 
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They  then  went  on  to  talk  of  the  other  pupils,  the  master  giving  an 
account  of  their  characters  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  undertake 
their  management. 

It  was  by  the  above  conversation  that  Basil’s  attention  was  drawn 
particularly  to  the  boy  in  question,  and  more  by  the  agreement  of  Mr. 
Elderley  that  he  was  to  be  put  entirely  under  his  charge,  and  not 
punished  with  the  rod,  unless  some  flagrant  offence  should  call  for  his 
own  interference. 

He  found  him  to  be  of  a character  and  disposition  closely  allied  to  his 
own — so  nearly  identical,  that  if  placed  in  circumstances  the  same  as 
his  own  in  early  life,  he  felt  convinced  he  would  have  followed  a career 
exactly  parallel.  His  whole  mind  seemed  made  up  of  emotions  as 
nearly  approaching  the  intensity  of  passions  as  they  could  in  the  heart 
of  a child.  He  displayed  the  same  strong  feelings,  the  same  ardent 
attachment,  the  same  deep  dislike,  even  hatred,  the  same  excit- 
ability of  temper,  the  same  liability  to  great  elevation  or  depression  of 
spirits,  to  extremes  of  gladness  and  sorrow — the  same  high  sense  of 
honour,  of  moral  right,  of  religion — the  same  enthusiasm  in  dreaming 
of  the  future.  Moreover,  there  was  about  his  dress,  his  gait,  his  way 
of  speaking,  a neatness,  taste,  and  gracefulness;  and  upon  all  his  manner 
and  habits  was  stamped  the  gentleman,  as  far  as  that  character  comes 
by  nature,  without  the  aid  of  art.  He  never  appeared  wilfully  by  deed 
or  by  word  to  give  annoyance  to  any  creature — to  the  servants  and 
others,  his  inferiors  in  rank,  he  was  always  kind  and  affable  without 
familiarity.  Mimicry  was  a thing  he  never  practised  in  any  circum- 
stances. He  took  no  pleasure  in  taunting  or  irritating  his  companions, 
or  in  vexing  any  defenceless  being,  or  tormenting  any  animal.  Of 
the  house-dogs  he  was  an  especial  patron,  and  the  horses  were  all  his 
friends.  The  emotions  of  pity  and  of  gratitude  were  both  eminently 
active  in  his  mind,  and  continually  moved  him  to  tears,  while  any  thing 
insulting,  roused  him  to  the  most  violent  rage,  which  again,  by  one  ex- 
pression of  kindness  or  apology  from  its  object,  would  be  converted 
into  a fit  of  crying,  followed  by  an  immediate  readiness  to  make  up 
friendship. 

Add  to  these  traits,  a figure  of  much  boyish  elegance,  and  features 
of  perfect  regularity,  beaming  with  an  expression  at  some  times  almost 
angelic  in  its  sweetness,  and  also  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a 
home-reared  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  you  have  be- 
fore your  mind  the  pet — the  adopted  boy  of  him  you  already  know  so 
well. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  we  wish  to  paint  him  as  a paragon 
—one  without  fault,  such  as  could  only  exist  in  the  pages  of  romance. 
Rousseau,  in  his  “ Confessions,”  detailing  the  character  of  his  boy- 
hood, says, 

“ I had  indeed  the  defects  incident  to  this  early  period  of  life.  I 
was  a prattler,  a glutton,  and  sometimes  a liar.  I made  no  scruple  of 
pilfering  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  eatables,  but  I never  took  pleasure  in 
doing  mischief  in  accusing  my  playfellows,  or  in  tormenting  flies,  or 
anv  other  animals.” 

And  thb  character  we  must  confess,  in  its  bad  points,  was  some- 
times applicable,  but  in  its  good,  a hundredfold  more  often  to  our  hero’s 
little  favourite,  who  the  reader  will  perhaps  surmise  is  also  our  own, 
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aiul  besides,  is  more  than  the  mere  fancied  beau-ideal  of  a bachelor’s 
dream.  He  had  many  faults,  but  when  told  of  them,  and  reproved 
with  judgment,  the  extent  and  sincerity  of  his  penitence  and  sorrow, 
made  reproof  almost  painful,  while  he  seemed  a child  that  no  kind- 
ness or  indulgence  could  render  either  44  soft’*  or  44  spoiled.** 

The  teaching  such  a pupil  as  this,  must  have  been,  in  very  truth,  to 
one  with  a mind  constituted  like  May’s,  a delightful  task,  as  Thomson 
sings  in  that  passage  which  the  universal  sympathy  and  consent  of 
readers  has  made  the  most  hackneyed  in  our  literature.  It  was  indeed 
to  him  a pleasure,  such  as  he  had  never  known  since  that  day  he  fled 
heartstricken  from  his  home. 

From  the  first  hour  they  met,  Basil  observed  in  this  boy  a strange 
attraction  toward  him,  which,  moreover,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
feel  reciprocated  in  his  own  mind.  He  could  not  account  for  the  re- 
gard he  thus  so  suddenly  entertained  for  him.  He  was  certainly  the 
finest  boy  he  had  ever  seen,  and  this,  along  with  the  fact  of  his  being 
his  namesake,  and  having  been  spoken  of  by  the  master,  was  all  he 
could  think  of  as  causing  the  feeling.  The  emotion,  too,  of  loving 
any  object,  was  to  him  quite  novel;  for  through  a period  of  years  he 
had  not  had  any  friend,  and  but  very  few  acquaintances,  whose  society 
besides,  had  been  rather  a burden  to  him  than  desirable. 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  they  had  become  inseparable  companions, 
and  seemed  to  feel  much  and  mutual  delight  in  each  other’s  society. 
They  walked  and  rode  about  the  neighbourhood  together,  and  at  home 
were  always  side  by  side.  The  effect  was  soon  evident  on  little  Gerald 
—he  took  to  his  books  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  than  any  other 
boy  in  the  school,  and  soon  fully  redeemed  his  character  for  talent. 
At  the  same  time  he  lost  much  of  his  devotion  to  the  playground,  and 
would  have  neglected  it  altogether  were  it  not  that  Basil  used  some- 
times to  applaud  his  dexterity  at  the  various  games.  And  the  stimulus 
to  all  this  was  the  approval  of  his  friend.  One  word  of  praise  could 
do  more  than  twenty  applications  of  the  rod,  while  if  any  thing  wrong 
was  going  on,  a single  serious  look  would  make  him  cease  on  the  in- 
stant, and  go  away  to  another  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  would  sit 
as  quiet  as  a mouse  till  some  word  of  kindness  would  draw  him  from 
his  hiding. 

Basil  was  his  constant  reference  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty — 
the  mender  of  inkstands,  books,  and  playthings;  the  surgeon  of  all 
cuts  and  bruises.  He  was  made  the  confident  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings — his  injuries  received  from  his  playmates — his  determinations 
not  to  submit  to  them — his  dislike  of  some  and  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  deepest  and  most  delicate  of  all,  his  warm  admiration  of  a pretty 
little  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  principle  charms  were  a blue  frock,  red  cheeks, 
and  “ such  hair !” 

As  they  rambled  about  together,  the  subjects  of  their  conversation 
was  sometimes  curious — such  as  moral  right  and  wrong,  justice,  honour, 
courage,  beauty  of  scenery,  or  any  object,  taste,  and  the  like.  On 
such  topics  Basil  used  to  listen  with  great  pleasure  to  his  little  friend’s 
ideas,  treating  him  always  as  an  equal,  and  allowing  him  his  full  half 
of  the  conversation ; when  his  opinions  were  incorrect,  mildly  and 
playfully  stating  his  own,  and  showing  where  the  error  lay.  Fre- 
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quently,  too,  he  talked  to  him,  but  always  with  an  air  of  a companion 
—one  receiving  as  well  as  giving  information  on  matters  of  natural 
history,  foreigu  countries,  strange  experiences  of  his  own — or  would 
tell  him  anecdotes  of  great  men,  or  give  him  abstracts  of  the  stories  of 
plays  and  poems.  And  so  happy  did  little  Gerald  feel  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  would  often  come  to  Basil,  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
say,  “ Come  and  have  a walk  with  me,  and  give  me  a lecture.*' 

One  evening  in  summer,  when  they  had  had  a long  ramble  together, 
gathering  nuts  and  blackberries,  Basil  tired  out,  sat  down  to  rest  by 
the  sunny  side  of  a rock,  crowned  with  an  ancient  tower.  Little  Ge- 
rald came  and  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  after  a long  silence,  bursting 
into  tears,  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out, 

“ My  dear  Mr.  May,  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I am  never  happy 
but  when  I am  with  you.  Are  you  a philosopher?” 

Such  were  the  traits  that  made  Basil’s  heart  warm  to  this  boy,  to- 
wards whom  he  soon  felt  an  affection,  that  in  its  strength  and  peculiar 
character,  brought  up  to  his  mind  that  which  he  had  borne  long  ago  to 
his  father.  It  seemed  the  identical  sort  of  feeling,  equally  intense  and 
equally  pleasurable.  When  Gerald  was  not  near  him,  he  felt  “a 
want,”  as  the  expression  is,  while  his  mind  was  full  of  anxiety,  lest 
some  accident  might  happen  to  him:  he  could  never  apply  his  thoughts 
seriously  to  any  subject,  unless  he  was  under  his  eye,  nor  did  he  ever 
feel  cheerful  save  w-hen  the  clear  voice  and  merry  laugh  of  his  little  fa- 
vourite were  ringing  in  his  ear. 

The  greatest  punishment  Basil  could  inflict  upon  Gerald  was,  to  with- 
hold his  countenance  from  him — not  to  speak  to  him  for  some  days, 
and  this  the  culprit  felt  most  acutely.  He  was  very  miserable  indeed, 
and  the  ways  he  took  to  get  once  more  into  his  good  graces,  were  as 
amusing  as  they  were  endearing.  Aware  that  Basil  was  always  pleased 
with  him  for  studiousness,  he  would  get  hold  of  some  great  volume, 
and  seating  himself  a little  from  him,  would  pore  closely  over  it  for 
hours,  ever  and  anon  lifting  his  eyes  to  see  if  he  were  noticing  how 
diligent  he  was,  or  if  the  stern  expression  of  his  face  was  relaxing.  To 
such  a proceeding  his  obduracy  was  sure  to  yield,  and  they  would 
speedily  be  friends  again. 

When  Gerald  was  ill,  as  he  was  once  dangerously,  Basil’s  anxiety 
was  increased  to  torture ; he  was  hardly  able  to  go  through  his  avoca- 
tions as  a teacher,  and  at  night  could  not  sleep.  He  felt  a constant 
impulse  to  go  to  him  to  see  whether  he  was  not  better,  and  at  last 
seated  himself  beside  his  bed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
nurse,  although  the  disease  was  an  infectious  one,  and  he  was  certain 
he  had  never  had  it  himself.  Nor  was  it  till  he  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent, that  he  recovered  his  peace  of  mind,  or  was  fit  for  any  exer- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion,  Gerald,  with  some  others,  had  been  found 
guilty  of  some  very  heinous  schoolboy  offence,  for  which  condign 
punishment  was  demanded.  Basil  pleaded  much  to  get  him  off,  but 
stern  justice,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Elderley,  was  inexorable,  and  he  had 
to  look  on  while  every  blow  inflicted  on  his  little  favourite,  made  his 
own  nerves  thrill  with  double  the  pain. 

But  this  was  prior  to  the  illness.  In  the  course  of  his  recovery  from 
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the  latter,  he  was  one  evening  expressing  with  tears  his  gratitude  and 
affection  to  such  a disinterested  friend. 

“I  like  you  very  well,  indeed,”  said  he;  “better  than  any  one 
else.” 

M What,  Gerald,  better  than  vour  father  and  mother,  and  all  at 
home?” 

“ You  know  it  would  not  be  right  to  love  any  body  better  than 
them.” 

“ But  after  them,  I am  the  best  liked,  I hope.” 

**  Yes,  but  I like  my  grandfather  very  well,  too.” 

“ Is  he  very  kind  to  you  V* 

“ Oh,  very  kind  ; but  not  so  kind  nor  so  good  as  you  are.  I wish 
you  were  some  relation  to  me.” 

“ You  know  you  are  my  little  adopted  son — my  son  Gerald.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  all  very  fine,  but  when  I leave  you  and  go  home,  you 
will  soon  forget  all  about  me.” 

About  a month  after  this,  when  he  was  again  well  and  active,  and 
running  about  as  before,  he  was  suddenly  called  home  to  his  friends. 
This  was  a blow  sufficiently  severe  to  Basil,  who  had  for  several  months 
felt  all  but  happy  in  his  society. 

If  you  have  a dog,  an  attached  and  beautiful  animal,  which  is  the 
companion  of  all  your  walks,  eats  from  your  hand,  and  sleeps  by  your 
feet,  which  has  fondness  for  none  but  yourself,  and  bounds  with  joy  at 
a word  or  a look  from  you — if  this  creature  is  suddenly  lost,  do  you 
not  mourn  with  a grief  greater  than  you  would  like  to  confess,  but 
which  is  shown  by  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  you  offer  for  its  restor- 
ation, by  your  anxiety,  and  by  your  joy,  when  it  is  brought  back  to  you 
with  all  its  gladness  and  affection  ? With  how  much  more  sorrow 
would  not  one,  and  especially  one  of  that  character  we  have  endea- 
voured to  shadow  forth  under  the  name  of  Basil  May,  lament  the  loss 
of  a fair  child,  a pure  and  noble  being,  whose  love  is  the  effect  of 
bright  reason,  not  of  instinct,  who  possesses  high  mental  beauty  in 
addition  to  corporeal  grace,  whose  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  re- 
sult, not  of  the  mere  principle  of  animal  life,  but  of  an  ever  living 
soul?  It  was  indeed  with  much  emotion  they  parted,  and  Basil,  as  he 
kissed  his  forehead  and  bade  him  farewell,  felt  there  was  taken  from 
him  the  only  one  to  whom  his  heart  had  ever  warmed  in  friend- 
ship. 

But  the  pang  of  parting  lies  not  in  saying  adieu.  It  comes  in  its 
full  strength  some  time  afterwards,  for  the  image  of  the  object  is 
so  recent  in  your  mind,  that  you  cannot  at  first  completely  feel  its  ab- 
sence. But  when  a space  has  elapsed,  and  your  thoughts  have  had 
time  to  settle,  when  the  idea  comes  plainly  before  you,  that  he  or  she, 
your  friend  or  your  love,  is  gone  and  will  return  no  more — not  till  then 
do  you  feel  yourself  desolate,  nor  till  then  does  the  full  tide  of  your 
sorrow  gush  upon  your  heart. 

For  some  days  Basil  was  so  shaken  in  his  mind  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
able to  go  through  his  work  in  the  school,  a fact  which  he  stated  to 
Mr.  Elderley,  who  thinking  him  unwell,  for  he  was  always  nervous  and 
delicate  in  health,  recommended  him  to  take  exercise,  and  willingly 
Telieved  him  from  his  duties,  himself  undertaking  them. 
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He  now  gave  his  time  to  wandering  about  the  neighbourhood,  linger- 
ing alone  on  the  sunny  days  in  those  scenes  where  he  had  rambled, 
making  himself  a very  boy,  playing  with  his  childish  favourite  and 
friend,  and  of  evenings  poring  sadly  over  those  books  out  of  which  he 
had  instructed  him. 

This  lasted  for  many  days ; at  last  it  was  broken  up,  and  by  an 
affair  of  business,  a proposition  from  the  company  of  chemists  before 
alluded  to.  They  stated  that  as  their  works,  which  were  daily  increas- 
ing in  extent,  were  beginning  to  be  confined  for  want  of  space,  they 
were  desirous  of  adding  to  them  his  ground  and  the  buildings  upon  it, 
and  were  willing  to  buy  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  years’  purchase  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  rental  before  the  erection  of  their  manufactory,  or, 
if  he  preferred  it,  to  admit  him  as  a partner,  with  that  amount  of  share 
in  the  concern. 

He  immediately  called  upon  his  agent,  directing  him  to  close  with 
the  former  proposal,  and  take  the  money — intending  to  purchase  with 
it  a life  annuity  one  half  of  which  he  should  continue  to  pay  to  his 
wife. 

He  was  now  independent  again,  and  his  intention  was  to  return  to 
his  former  way  of  living,  and  become  an  idle  wanderer  in  the  world — 
for  now  that  Gerald  was  not  by,  his  thoughts  continually  reverted  to 
her  in  Scotland,  and  while  he  was  actuated  by  a strong  curiosity  with 
regard  to  what  had  become  of  her  during  his  long  absence,  yet  he  felt 
as  strong  an  ^impulse  as  ever  to  flee  from  her  presence,  and  actually 
trembled  lest  the  transaction  of  disposing  of  his  property  might  give 
her  a clue  whereby  to  find  out  where  he  was,  and  by  letters,  or  per- 
sonal interviews,  once  more  rake  up  all  the  agonies  that  were  now  sub- 
sided and  calm,  though  unfathomable  in  his  mind. 

On  his  return  to  the  school,  to  notify  to  Mr.  Elderley  his  future  inten- 
tions, he  found  a letter  from  Gerald  awaiting  him.  It  stated  that  the 
occasion  of  his  being  so  suddenly  called  away  was  the  severe  illness  of 
his  grandfather,  which  had  terminated  in  death  two  days  after  his  ar- 
rival at  home.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  his  friends  to  send  him 
again  to  school,  it  continued,  but  to  engage  for  him  a private  tutor,  who 
should  reside  in  the  house. 

The  moment  May  read  this  an  idea  struck  him.  He  was  now  altoge- 
ther his  own  master  once  more — again  without  an  aim  in  life.  It  mat- 
tered little  where  he  went,  or  what  he  did,  provided  time  glided  away— 
might  he  not  go  and  apply  for  this  situation,  Mr.  Elderley  w'ould  give 
him  every  recommendation,  and  it  was  surely  as  well  to  employ  a year 
or  two  of  his  time  in  the  instruction  of  this  boy,  an  employment  which 
had  formerly  yielded  him  so  much  pleasure,  as  in  idly  wandering  from 
place  to  place.  If  he  did  obtain  the  situation  he  would  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  only  one  for  whose  society  he  had  ever  cared — he  would 
have  in  his  own  hands  the  guidance,  the  rearing  of  that  child  whose 
ultimate  welfare  was  the  object  of  his  deepest  interest,  and  could  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  of  evil  till  he  was  old  enough  to  hold  that  guard 
himself.  If  he  did  not  obtain  it  he  could  at  least  once  more  see  one 
to  whom  he  bore  so  strong  an  attachment,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  he 
could  not  help  feeling  as  to  the  characters  and  appearance  of  his 
friends  and  his  home. 
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Gerald's  letter  contained  his  address,  a villa  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  was  described  in  such  plain 
terms  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  unable  to  find  it  out.  With 
a letter  of  recommendation  then  from  Mr.  Elderley  he  took  his  way 
southwards,  and  on  the  morning  of  a day  in  summer  found  himself 
close  to  the  villa. 

His  impression  from  its  exterior  aspect  was  that  the  inhabitants  must 
be  very  wealthy,  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  substance  about  the 
house,  garden,  and  offices,  that  betokened  moneyed  retirement  With 
a heart  palpitating  from  embarrassment  he  walked  up  the  avenue  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  the  next  instant  was  pulled  open  by  his 
own  little  favourite,  who  all  but  jumped  into  his  arms.  He  had  seen 
his  approach  from  an  upper  window,  and  flown  to  meet  him.  In  eager 
haste  he  drew  him  past  a sluggish  looking  servant,  in  a room  where, 
with  the  tears  of  joy  starting  in  his  eyes,  he  redoubled  question  on 
question — Why  he  had  left  the  school  ? — had  he  come  to  see  him  only  ? 
—how  long  could  he  stay  ? 

Basil  told  him  he  had  received  his  letter,  and  had  come  to  apply  for 
the  situation  of  tutor — that  he  never  intended  to  go  back  to  the  school 
again. 

At  this  information  Gerald  did  all  but  scream  for  gladness,  and 
bounded  away  upstairs  to  inform  his  mother  that  the  usher  who  had 
been  so  good  to  him  at  Mr.  Elderley’s,  was  come  to  be  his  tutor,  with 
that  gentleman's  recommendation.  In  a minute  he  returned  to  lead 
him  to  her  presence. 

As  they  entered  the  room  Basil  perceived  it  was  a very  magnificently 
furnished  apartment.  One  object  that  caught  his  eye  was  a large  por- 
trait in  oil  colours,  in  a very  rich  frame,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  wall,  and  now  stood  on  the  floor,  placed  back 
against  a kind  of  temporary  easel.  At  a table  near  one  of  the  windows 
sat  a lady  in  a mourning  dress,  employed  in  drawing,  copying  appa- 
rently the  picture. 

He  blushed  from  his  natural  bashfulness,  and  advanced,  looking  to 
the  floor.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  the  lady  standing  up  hold- 
ing fast  by  the  table  seemingly  to  preserve  her  balance,  as  one  would 
do  in  a ship  at  sea,  while  several  of  the  drawing  materials  lay  upset  on 
the  carpet  beside  her.  He  was  surprised  at  this,  looked  at  her  intently, 
and  the  next  instant  dropped  into  a chair,  from  sudden  powerless- 
ness, whilst  the  flush  of  confusion  upon  his  face  changed  to  a fearful 
pallor. 

They  remained  so  for  a space — at  length.  “ Is  it  you  V*  she  said, 
slowly,  and  in  a voice  low,  thrilling,  and  strange,  as  if  not  she,  but  some 
third  invisible  being  spoke. 

“ Have  you  found  me  V*  was  all  he  could  articulate  in  reply. 

Yes,  it  was  she — his  wife — it  was  Marianne  ! But  what  is  that 
brings  that  unnatural  livid  tinge  to  his  lips  and  the  space  round  his 
eyes — that  makes  him  shake  as  if  a cold  wind  pierced  him,  and  breathe 
gaspingly  as  if  there  was  some  constriction  in  his  throat  ? It  is  the 
features  of  the  abhorred  Wark worth  staring  upon  him  out  of  that  por- 
trait in  all  their  manly  beauty,  and  with  the  expression  of  haughty  in- 
difference that  was  habitual  to  them. 
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Little  Gerald,  who  had  stood  by  in  wonder  and  perplexity  at  such  a 
scene,  at  length  came  close  to  him,  and  said  something  which  he  could 
not  comprehend. 

“ Who  is  that  boy  ?”  he  asked,  {minting  to  him  with  his  finger. 

“ He  is  your  son,  Basil ; your  child  and  my  only  offspring.” 

And  she  moved  towards  him  as  if  she  felt  an  impulse  to  cast  herself 
upon  his  neck. 

44  Off,  woman,  off!”  he  screamed,  motioning  her  violently  away  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other,  which  shook  spasmodically,  he  pointed 
to  the  portrait,  44  who  is  that — who  is  that  V* 

“ It  is  my  father , Henry  Warkworth  !” 

44  Your  father  ?” 

“ Yes,  Basil,  my  father,  and  the  betrayer  of  my  unhappy  mother. 
Yes,  it  can  harm  no  one  now,  they  are  all  in  the  grave.  There  was  a 
stain,  Basil — a stain  on  my  birth.” 

He  sat  for  more  than  a minute,  giving  by  movement  or  expression  no 
sign  of  life,  but  like  one  in  a catalepsy,  for  the  spirit  was  so  busied  in 
itself,  so  wholly  occupied  in  thinking , as  to  have  no  energy  to  spare  for 
muscular  motion  of  tongue,  eye,  or  feature.  At  last  somewhat  reco- 
vering himself. 

“Is  this  the  truth?”  said  he,  in  a voice  clearly  articulated,  but  as 
low  in  sound  as  a whisper. 

44  If  it  is  not  may  God  judge  me.  You  will  not  despise  me  for  my  birth 
—oh,  I am  sure  you  will  not !”  and  falling  on  her  knees  beside  him 
as  he  sat,  she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  wept  and  sobbed 
with  her  face  in  his  bosom.  He  did  not  push  her  away,  but  pressed 
her  to  his  heart  and  looked  upward. 

“ I see  it  all  now, — inscrutable  Providence! — it  must  be  so.  My 
love  for  this  boy  has  been  the  yearning  of  natural  affection.  Marianne, 
dearest,  let  me  go,”  and  he  made  an  effort  to  rise. 

“ I will  not  let  you  go,”  she  cried,  amid  the  vehemence  of  her 
weeping,  “ you  will  leave  me  again,  you  will  forsake  me  forever — you 
will — Gerald,  my  child,  keep  him.  It  is  your  father  !” 

44  No,  love,  I will  come  again.  This  is  too  much  for  me.  If  I stay 
here  I shall  die.  Let  me  breathe  the  open  air  and  look  upon  the  bright 
sky  and  the  trees  and  fields,  and  I will  be  all  well  again.” 

44  Will  you  come  back  to  me?” 

44 1 will,”  and  he  tottered  from  the  room,  while  she  fell  back  upon 
a sofa  near  the  door. 

44  Gerald,”  cried  she,  44  go  after  him — go  with  him,  for  something 
will  befall  him — go,  Gerald,  I cannot.” 

The  boy  flew  to  obey  her,  but  was  recalled  by  the  sound  of  some- 
thing falling.  She  had  fainted  away,  and  was  now  prone  on  the 
carpet. 

- With  assistance  from  the  servants  she  soon  recovered,  for  though 
gentle,  delicate,  and  soft,  she  had  always  been  healthy  in  body  and 
mind.  She  would  not  be  put  to  bed,  but  drinking  some  wine  to 
strengthen  her,  and  bidding  them  open  the  window,  she  sat  down  to 
await  the  return  of  her  husband. 

For  him,  he  wandered  away  for  miles  through  the  thick-hedged 
lanes  and  by-roads,  and  by  the  lonely  shore  till  coming  to  a green 
bank,  between  a patch  of  copsewood  and  the  sea,  he  sat  down  on  the 
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grass  by  himself,  with  no  being  nearer  to  him  than  some  fishermen 
whose  boat  was  slowly  gliding  along,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  about  half 
a mile  distant.  There  he  remained  for  some  hours  longer,  gazing 
abroad  on  the  fair  face  of  nature,  but  not  regarding  it,  there  being  a 
world  of  thoughts  within  himself. 

At  length  his  heart  gave  way,  and  he  wept  like  a child  for  a space. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  done  so  since  the  death  of  his  father  in 
his  early  youth,  and  he  felt  now,  for  the  time,  as  if  his  strength  of  mind 
and  frame  were  gone,  and  he  were  once  more  a weakly  boy.  But  this 
fit  passed  over,  and  in  another  he  rose  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
villa,  his  mind  overflowed  with  joy,  and  his  fancy  busy  at  the  novel 
work  of  building  up  dreams  of  future  happiness. 

That  evening  at  sundown  beheld  them  again  seated  side  by  side  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  same  room.  They  are  both  now  calm  and 
composed  and  have  been  mutually  explaining  the  past.  He  has  told 
her  of  his  fervent  love,  his  jealousy,  and  his  long  period  of  misery,  and 
asks  her  to  unfold  to  him  the  history  of  her  birth,  and  the  cause  of  so 
much  mystery  having  been  preserved.  Her  tale  runs  thus : 

“My  father  began  life  without  birth,  rank,  or  capital,  in  the  humble 
situation  of  a merchant’s  clerk.  My  mother  was  the  sister  of  a fellow- 
clerk,  and  besides  this  brother  had  no  living  relation.  My  father’s 
look  and  manner  captivated  her  and  she  became  altogether  devoted  to 
him.  He  loved  her,  too,  very  fondly,  though  his  passion  was  as  no- 
thing to  hers.  At  length,  on  a considerable  increase  of  his  salary, 
which  was  owing  to  the  partiality  of  his  employer’s  lady,  he  proposed 
to  my  mother  a private  marriage — one  of  law  without  any  ceremony  of 
religion.  My  mother  was  infatuated  enough  to  consent,  and  they 
were  married  in  this  way.  It  was  a compact  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, between  two  single  persons  of  mature  years  to  become  man  and 
wife,  and  was  authenticated  by  a document  signed  by  both,  and  by 
the  witnesses  as  evidence  of  the  transaction.  This  you  are  aware,  in 
Scotland,  constitutes  a marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  not  in 
that  of  the  church. 

“ The  reason  my  father  gave  her  for  such  a step,  was  that  if  he  were 
known  to  be  a married  man,  he  was  certain  he  would  lose  the  favour 
of  his  mistress,  and  so  have  destroyed  bright  prospects  he  was  led  to 
believe  probable. 

“ Shortly  after  this  marriage,  my  mother’s  brother  went  abroad  as  a 
commercial  agent  to  the  East  Indies,  and  immediately  after,  my  father’s 
employer  died.  A year  did  not  elapse  before  my  father  coolly  and  pub- 
licly married  his  widow,  a person  of  whom  he  used  to  speak  to  my  mo- 
ther as  a doting  old  fool.  This  action  was  done  in  England,  where  he 
immediately  took  up  his  residence,  having  by  it  become  possessed  of  a 
fortune  of  many  thousand  pounds,  along  with  half  a share  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  improvable  businesses  in  the  country — of  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  which  he  forthwith  assumed  the  management. 

“ When  my  mother  knew  this,  she  was  distracted.  He  came  to  her 
and  explained.  He  had  married  the  woman,  he  said,  solely  as  a busi- 
ness speculation — for  fortune — and  offered  to  share  with  her  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  crime.  She  was  very  old,  he  said,  and  must  soon  die, 
when  he  should  be  free  again,  and  possessed  of  vast  wealth,  all  of  which 
should  be  hers. 
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**  My  mother  spurned  the  proposal  with  abhorrence,  and  commanded 
him  from  her  presence  for  ever;  she  would  not  prosecute  him  or  appeal 
to  the  law  for  her  right.  She  could  not  expose  his  criminality,  for  her 
own  shame  must  also  be  laid  open.  She  resolved  to  hide  herself  from 
the  world,  and  brood  over  her  misery  alone  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
which  she  was  convinced  could  not  be  long — to  resume  her  own  family 
name  and  go  to  some  crowded  place  where  no  one  could  know  her — 
there  to  give  her  hopes  to  another  world  than  this.  Whether  she  was 
right  or  wrong  in  these  steps  I cannot  judge,  I leave  it  to  your  own 
heart  to  form  an  opinion. 

“ From  the  day  her  evil  fortune  was  first  made  known  to  her,  she  never 
touched  a farthing  of  his  money,  but  gathering  as  much  as  she  could 
of  her  own,  began  that  occupation  in  which  you  saw  her  in  the  town 
where  you  came  to  study.  A month  or  two  after  her  settlement  there  I 
was  born.  She  became  a heart-broken  woman,  seemed  prematurely 
aged,  and  never  went  out  but  to  church.  Yet  she  often  appeared  to  me 
to  enjoy  a sort  of  unworldly  happiness  in  the  practice  of  religion,  to 
which  she  devoted  herself  with  a constancy  and  fervour,  that  I often 
thought  interfered  with  her  fondness  for  me.  I know  she  never  so 
poured  out  all  her  heart  on  me  in  tenderness,  or  felt  the  same  delight 
or  consolatiou  in  me  as  I did  in  my  child,  when  1 too  was  left  by  him  I 
loved." 

There  was  here  an  interruption  in  her  narrative. 

“ When  I got  to  be  a year  or  two  old,  my  father  became  dotingly  fond 
of  me — nothing  could  keep  him  from  me.  Me  would  brave  my  mother’s 
displeasure,  her  avoidance,  even  the  bitter  pain  he  saw  his  visits  occa- 
sioned her,  to! have  the  delight  of  fondling  his  little  daughter — for  I was 
his  only  child.  The  most  costly  jewelled  ornaments  he  used  to  bring 
me — of  which  I had  a great  treasure  though  you  never  knew  of  it — and 
would  submit  to  every  hardship,  to  every  loss  from  neglect  of  business, 
in  travelling  from  England,  but  to  see  I was  well. 

“ When  I grew  up  to  be  a girl  and  have  a little  discretion,  he  himself 
told  me  the  whole  tale,  for  I did  not  learn  it  from  my  mother’s  lips, 
and  with  contrition,  even  with  tears,  would  express  to  me  his  deep 
remorse  and  self-condemnation,  his  still-enduring  admiration  and  love 
for  my  mother,  and  the  misery  he  had  entailed  upon  himself  by  his  am- 
bition for  wealth  and  commercial  distinction.  He  did  every  thing  for 
me  that  money  could  effect,  procured  me  the  most  expensive  teachers 
in  various  accomplishments,  gave  me  all  things  in  the  way  of  dress  or 
ornament  I desired,  made  me  completely,  and  1 believe  solely,  his  con- 
fidant, and  to  my  ear  alone  made  known  the  place  of  torment  which 
he  had  made  his  home.  He  might  have  seemed  to  others  haughty  and 
contemptuous,  even  oppressive,  a public  sinner,  and  appearing  to  glory 
in  it,  but  to  me  he  was  always  indulgent,  affectionate,  devoted,  earn- 
estly anxious  for  my  welfare,  strictly  moral  in  every  thought  and  ex- 
pression— every  thing  a father  should  be. 

“ I could  not  help  loving  him  and  pitying  him,  oh,  how  much  ! for 
he  had  been  all  that  was  kind  and  loving  to  me  from  my  earliest  re- 
collection. Yet  my  mother  never  stinted  her  disdain,  her  animosity 
towards  him,  and  our  interviews  in  her  presence  were  so  unpleasant, 
that  he  could  only  open  his  heart  to  me  out  of  the  house,  and  thus  I 
was  led  to  walk  out  with  him  frequently  about  the  streets  and  the 
park. 


44  Reminiscences  of  a Medical  Student. 

“It  was  he  who  encouraged  my  connexion  with  you,  Basil,  approved 
of,  and  urged  me  to  our  marriage,  and  expressed  his  design  of  bestowing 
upon  me  and  my  offspring  the  vast  wealth  he  had  accumulated  as  an 
attempt  at  atonement  for  the  evil  he  had  done  my  mother  and  myself. 
But  when  he  saw  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  step,  it  preyed  upon  him 
more  than  tongue  can  tell.  His  health  showed  it,  and  still  that  demon 
of  a wife,  as  he  styled  her,  kept  a tenacious  hold  of  life  to  make  every 
hour  of  his  existence  wretched. 

44 1 lived  with  my  mother  till  her  death,  which  took  place  about  two 
years  after  you  left  me.  He  then  removed  me  from  Scotland  to  this 
place.  Some  time  afterwards  his  wife  died,  leaving  all  the  property  she 
had  possessed  to  her  own  relations ; but  the  amount  was  not  a fourth  of 
what  he  had  himself  amassed  in  trade  ; retiring  with  which  he  came  here 
to  me,  and  gradually  declining,  died,  as  if  from  old  age,  though 
under  forty  years.  His  whole  property  he  has  bequeathed  to  me  and 
your  son. 

44  While  he  lived  here  he  became  a changed  man,  and,  thoroughly 
repentant,  sought  by  the  devout  belief  and  practice  of  religion,  to  esta- 
blish a hope  for  that  happiness  in  another  state  of  existence  of  which 
he  had  so  miserably  deprived  himself  in  this/’ 

44  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  all  this,  Marianne  ? You  should  have 
had  no  secrets  from  your  husband/’ 

44  Alas  ! Basil,  I could  not  betray  my  father’s  secret,  I knew  not 
how  you  might  receive  it.  Had  it  become  known,  he  might  have  been 
publicly  tried  for  his  crime — how  could  1 betray  my  father?  Besides, 
I knew  your  high  feelings  of  honour,  and  feared  to  tell  you  of  the  stain 
on  the  legitimacy  of  your  wife  ; it  might  at  the  least  have  made  you  love 
me  less.  My  father,  moreover,  had  bound  me  by  the  strongest  injunc- 
tions never  to  disclose  it  during  his  life.  I did,  indeed,  resolve  once  to 
tell  you  so  much  at  least  as  would  have  set  at  rest  your  jealousy,  but  I 
knew  not  how  to  break  it.” 

44  Oh,  Marianne,  you  must  havehad  but  a meager  idea  of  my  character 
to  dread  that  any  fault  of  your  parents,  any  conventional  disgrace  of 
birth,  could  ever  have  lowered  my  opinion,  or  lessened  my  love  of 
you,  so  long  as  your  own  virtue  was  stainless.” 

Here  they  were  interrupted — a knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

44  Come  in,  Gerald,”  said  she. 

44  Gerald,”  said  his  father,  44  when  did  you  change  your  name  ; how 
came  you  to  spell  it  with  an  4E*  additional?” 

44  I don’t  spell  it  with  an  4 E.’  ” 

44  Then  what  is  this  ?”  said  Basil,  drawing  his  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  showing  him  the  signature. 

44  Oh,  that — that’s  only  a flourish  after  the  final 4 Y.’  ” 

44  Marianne,  what  has  become  of  our  cottage  in  the  North  ?” 

44 1 believe  it  is  as  we  left  it.  with  all  your  books  and  furniture.  My 
father  paid  the  rent,  and  had  it  kept  in  order.” 

44  Then  we  shall  go  down  there  again,  love— we  shall  break  up  this 
establishment,  and  hire  other  servants,  who  shall  not  know  aught  of 
our  previous  fortunes — Gerald  shall  not  leave  us  till  he  is  a man — we 
shall  all  be  happy  again — we  have  had  our  own  share  of  misery,  may  we 
hope  that  our  trials  are  over — at  all  events,  jealousy  shall  never  cause 
us  more  disquietude.” 
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(Continued.) 

44  During  this  period  of  uncertainty,  while  his  European  allies  were 
still  dubious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  brother  Joseph  would  be 
received  as  King  of  Spain,  Napoleon  was  in  a state  of  constant  terror 
and  alarm  with  regard  to  the  prisoners  of  Valen^ay;  he  could  not 
hear  of  the  place,  nor  of  the  persons  who  inhabited  it,  without  giving 
way  to  transports  of  rage,  and  to  the  utterance  of  injurious  epithets 
concerning  those  whom  he  had  already  wronged  and  oppressed.  One 
day  the  young  prince  received  a billet, couched  in  the  following  terms: 
4 Prince  Ferdinand,  in  writing  to  me,  addresses  me  as  his  cousin.  Let 
him  understand  that  such  address  is  ridiculous,  and  let  him  hence- 
forth simply  call  me  4 Sire/  * 

44  From  this  time  forward,  the  existence  of  the  princes  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  ; and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  during  the  five 
years  that  they  spent  at  Valen^ay  is,  that  they  existed.  The  treaty 
which  fixed  their  departure  to  Spain,  was  negotiated  at  Valency,  and 
they  left  the  place  full  of  unspeakable  gratitude  at  the  kindness  and 
princely  generosity  of  its  owner.” 


Just  as  I had  finished  the  reading  of  this  tale  of  wonder,  C.  entered 
the  room.  44  What  think  you  of  this  strange  recital  ?”  said  he.  44  The 
history  of  your  own  country,  all  wild  and  furious  as  it  is,  cannot  offer 
an  example  of  such  audacity  as  this.”  I was  fain  humbly  to  confess 
our  inferiority  in  these  matters.  44  But  know  you,”  said  1, 44  the  opinion 
of  Prince  Talleyrand  with  regard  to  this  affair?” 

44  He  has  been  calumniated  even  in  this,”  was  C/s  reply,  44  and  ac- 
cused of  having  advised  the  measure ; whereas  his  indignation  on 
learning  from  Napoleon  himself  the  step  which  had  been  taken,  dic- 
tated the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  speech  which  perhaps  ever  fell 
from  his  lips : 4 Sire/  said  he,  warmly,  4 a young  man  of  family  (tin 
enfant  de  famille),  may  gamble  away  his  last  farthing — the  heritage 
of  his  ancestors — the  dower  of  his  mother — the  portion  of  his  sisters — 
and  yet  be  courted  and  admired  for  his  wit — be  sought  for  his  talents 
or  distinction — but  let  him  once  be  detected  in  cheating  at  the  game, 
and  he  is  lost — society  is  for  ever  shut  against  him/  With  these  words 
he  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  the  emperor  pale  and  quivering  with 
rag?,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  bold  speaker  of  the  unwhole- 
some truth.  Such  was  the  real  opinion  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
concerning  this  unprincipled  transaction — the  expression  of  the  man 
who  has  been  accused,  not  only  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  but  of  having  aided  in  its  execution.  4 Et  voili 
comme  on  ecrit  l’histoire  !’  ” 

It  was  the  hour  of  noon,  and  C.  had  kindly  come  to  fetch  me  to  the 
luncheon-room,  where  I found  the  guests  all  assembled,  listening 
greedily  to  the  conversation  of  the  prince,  who  was  that  morning  en 
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verve , and  relating  with  great  good-nature  the  anecdotes  which  he  had 
promised  us  on  the  evening  before,  and  which  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
had  prevented  him  from  recounting.  The  first  claimant  to  be  satisfied 
was,  of  course,  by  right,  the  youthful  duchess,  to  whom  he  had  held 
out  hopes  of  the  history  of  his  famous  visit  to  the  great  Cagliostro, 
and  which  I will  give  to  the  reader. 

“It  was  just  at  the  dawning  of  the  new  lights  which  had  arisen  on 
the  political  horizon/’  began  the  prince,  “ or  rather  I should  say  per- 
haps with  more  justice,  at  the  first  extinguishing  of  the  old  beacons 
which  had  served  to  guide  our  ancestors  for  ages,  that  so  many  new 
doctrinaires  and  charlatans  of  every  description  came  swarming  in 
crowds  to  Paris.  Those  were  indeed  most  troublous  times.  Every 
brain  seemed  reeling  with  political  vertigo — every  heart  seemed  to  beat 
thick  and  fast,  with  an  ardour  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  With  the  warm  and  passionate 
temperaments  enthusiasm  had  reached  to  frenzy,  while  with  the  cold 
and  passionless  it  smouldered  a hidden  fire,  ready  to  burst  out  with 
lurid  flame  upon  the  first  occasion  of  excitement. 

“ Among  the  many  quacks  and  impostors  who  abounded  at  the  time, 
none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  famous  Cagliostro.  He  had  ar- 
rived from  Italy  under  extraordinary  and  mysterious  circumstances  ; 
his  coming  had  been  preceded  by  rumours  more  strange — more  sur- 
prising still,  and  his  door  was  besieged  at  once  by  all  the  rich  and  idle, 
the  marvel-loving  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris.  Among  the  rest, 
I am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I was  one  of  the  most  ardent.  I was 
very  young  at  the  time,  and  had  not  acquired  that  distrust  of  all  pre- 
tension which  years  alone  can  give.  Many  months  however  had  elapsed 
before  I could  obtain  the  audience  I so  much  coveted.  Thousands  of 
persons  had  to  pass  by  right  before  me,  and  it  was  said  that  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  his  books  were  so  filled  with  the  names  of  the 
highest  and  mightiest  that,  had  he  been  just , and  received  them  each 
in  turn}  the  candidates  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  would  have  known 
their  future  by  experience  long  before  he  could  by  any  possible  means 
have  foretold  it. 

“ I myself  knew  an  officer  in  the  Regiment  de  Flandre,  who,  being 
quartered  at  Metz,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  colonel  leave 
of  absence,  threw  up  his  commission  in  order  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Cagliostro  on  a certain  day  in  Paris,  so  fearful  was  he  of  losing 
the  valuable  information  concerning  the  future  which  the  magician  had 
to  give  him. 

“ I cannot  even  now  forbear  a smile  when  I remember  the  awe  and 
terror  with  which  I entered  the  presence  of  the  conjuror.  I had  not 
dared  to  go  alone;  M.  de  Boufflers  had  kindly  consented  to  accom- 
pany me  ; and  yet  my  embarrassment  was  not  wholly  dissipated  even 
with  the  prospect  of  his  company  ; so  fearful  was  I of  missing  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  that  I had  wasted  so  much  time  in  thinking  of  all  the 
questions  which  I meant  to  propound  to  him,  I had  even  written  many 
of  them  upon  my  calpin , with  the  intention  of  consulting  it  in  case  of 
need. 

, “ It  was  already  dusk  when  we  were  admitted  into  the  awful  presence 
of  the  conjuror;  not  quite  dark  without  doors,  yet  sufficiently  so 
within  to  necessitate  the  aid  of  tapers.  The  antechamber  was  filled  with 
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impatient  applicants,  who  railed  at  us  as  we  passed  through  the  door  of 
the  chamber  where  the  wizard  was  holding  his  incantations.  The  whole 
scene  was  very  like  those  introduced  in  the  early  Spanish  dramas, 
and  inspired  one  with  the  most  awful  forebodings  as  to  what  was  about 
to  follow. 

“ We  found  the  magician  in  his  study.  He  was  just  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  dismissing  two  poor  patients,  to  whom  he  had  given  advice 
gratuitously.  The  one  was  a poor  crippled  object,  whose  distorted 
form  and  haggard  countenance  formed  a most  fitting  accessoire  to  the 
scene  of  devilry  ; the  other  was  an  old  begging  friar,  afflicted  with  the 
shaking  palsy,  whose  restless  troubled  limbs  and  hesitating  speech 
made  him  appear  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  wizard  spell. 

“ As  soon  as  we  entered,  Cagliostro  led  his  guests  to  a door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  chamber  which  was  veiled  by  a thick  tapestry,  and 
opening  it  without  the  slightest  noise,  ushered  them  through  it  into  the 
passage  beyond,  and  then  closing  it  again  with  the  same  attention  to 
silence,  returned  to  where  we  were  standing,  and,  placing  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  pointed  towards  a still  and  motionless  figure  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  which,  from  the  obscurity  that  reigned  around 
we  had  not  observed  on  our  entrance.  The  figure  was  that  of  a female, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a veil  of  black  crape,  so  long  and  ample 
that  it  disguised  even  the  form  of  the  fauteuil  in  w'hich  she  was 
seated. 

“ Cagliostro  bade  us  take  seats  at  a table  covered  with  green  velvet, 
upon  which  were  placed  divers  mysterious  looking  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, sundry  queer  shaped  bottles  and  diabolical  volumes,  and  then 
standing  up  before  us,  in  solemn  and  biblical  language  demanded 
wherefore  we  had  sought  him,  and  what  it  was  that  we  desired  to  know. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  sudden  questioning — the  mystery  of  the 
interview,  the  silence  and  the  darkness — that  Boufflers,  who  was  to 
have  spoken  first,  and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a rajjine  du 
premier  ordre,  a roue  de  la  R'cgence , was  quite  overawed  by  the  whole 
scene,  and  could  find  no  words  to  answer  the  summons,  but  sat  stam- 
mering and  hesitating,  while  I took  the  opportunity  of  examining  slowly 
and  at  leisure  the  wondrous  adept. 

**  Cagliostro  was  then  a man  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age,  of  ex- 
ceedingly prepossessing  appearance.  His  person,  although  small,  was 
so  well  and  firmly  knit  that  its  proportions  seemed  those  of  a much 
larger  man.  His  countenance  was  remarkably  keen  and  penetrating, 
being  formed  of  a succession  of  sharp  angular  lines  which  gave  him 
a look  of  cunning  that  he  would  willingly  have  disguised,  and  with 
which  the  solemn  tone  and  mysterious  aspect  were  altogether  at  vari- 
ance. His  sharp  piercing  eyes  I shall  never  forget;  they  absolutely 
seemed  to  light  up  the  obscurity  of  the  chamber,  and,  as  they  flashed 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  his  visitors,  they  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
wild  bird  of  prey  hesitating  between  two  victims  which  to  devour  first. 
His  beard  and  eyebrows  were  black  and  bushy,  with  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  grey  amid  their  jetty  blackness,  telling  more  of  the  hand  of 
woe  than  of  the  passage  of  time.  He  wore  a velvet  cap  upon  his 
head  when  we  entered,  which  with  gentlemanlike  courtesy  he  doffed 
when  he  addressed  us,  and  then  I perceived  that  the  summit  of  his 
crown  was  already  bald,  although  his  hair  curled  downward  upon  his 
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neck  and  shoulders  in  a thick  and  silky  mass.  The  hand  which  rested 
upon  the  table,  and  upon  which  he  seemed  to  be  leaning  his  whole 
weight  as  he  stood  in  graceful  and  theatrical  attitude  awaiting  our  com- 
munication, was  small  and  delicate  as  that  of  a lady  of  the  court,  and 
shone  out  upon  the  dark  green  velvet  as  white  as  snow ; and]  yet  it 
needed  not  any  very  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  enable  the  be- 
holder to  discern  at  once  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a man  possessed  of 
most  herculean  strength  and  power,  so  vigorous  were  the  firm  knit 
muscles,  so  well  strung  the  tightened  cord-like  nerves.  I think  he  ob- 
served with  some  displeasure  the  curiosity  with  which  I gazed  towards 
it,  for  he  withdrew  it  suddenly,  and  let  it  fall  by  his  side. 

“ Boufflers  still  remaining  mute,  the  conjuror  turned  to  me,  and 
asked  me  in  a voice  which  had  already  lost  much  of  its  solemnity,  and 
partook  of  something  like  harshness,  if  I also  had  come  unprepared 
with  a subject  of  consultation,  as,  if  so,  we  had  best  depart  at  once, 
and  leave  the  field  to  others  whose  business  might  be  of  more  import- 
ance, and  who  were  waiting  with  such  impatience  without.  The  ques- 
tion roused  all  the  courage  which  was  left  within  me,  for  I began  to  fear 
that  the  magician  might  grow  wearied,  and  dismiss  us  as  he  threatened, 
and  I answered  in  a low  voice  that  I wished  to  consult  him  concerning 
the  health  of  a person  who  was  dear  to  me  (I  had  already  forgotten  all 
the  questions  I had  intended  to  propound,  as  well  as  the  calpin  which  I 
had  so  laden  with  propositions). 

“ Cagliostro  turned,  and  by  a movement  so  brusque  and  sudden  that 
it  made  us  both  start  to  our  feet,  drew  the  fautcuil  wherein  was  seated 
the  veiled  mysterious  form  of  the  female  who  had  remained  all  this  time 
silent  and  motionless,  across  the  floor,  and  still  the  figure  moved  not. 
The  feet  resting  on  a board  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  fauteuil, 
moved  with  the  rest,  producing  an  effect  indescribable.  At  the  present 
day,  when  the  mysteries  of  mesmerism  have  become  common  household 
talk,  and  somnambulism  has  been  made  a general  voie  de  guerison  for 
every  complaint  under  heaven,  all  this  will  appear  vain  and  puerile 
ceremony ; but  at  the  period  of  which  I am  now  speaking,  they  were 
familiar  but  to  the  initiated  few,  and  Boufflers  and  I,  poor  ignorant 
novices,  were  struck  with  awe  and  wonder. 

“‘What  is  it  you  seek  to  know?’ said  Cagliostro,  resuming  once 
more  his  solemn  and  theatrical  air,  and  drawing  a little  aside  the  veil 
of  black  crape,  he  bent  towards  the  ear  of  the  female,  and  whispered 
a few  words  which  we  could  not  understand. 

“ I was  so  afraid  at  the  moment  of  losing,  as  my  friend  Boufflers 
had  already  done,  the  memory  of  what  I had  to  say,  that  I replied 
hurriedly,  never  thinking  of  myself,  nor  of  the  thousand  and  one 
questions  which  I had  predetermined  to  ask — * l wish  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  migraine  of  my  friend  the  Marquise  de ’ 

“ * Chut/  interrupted  Cagliostro.  ‘ The  name  is  of  little  import. 
What  see  you  V added  he,  in  a loud  deep  tone,  turning  to  the  veiled 
figure. 

“ * I see  a fair  and  beauteous  lady/  replied  a sweet  soft  voice  from 
beneath  the  veil.  ‘She  is  attired  in  a dress  of  sea-green  Padua  silk, 
her  powdered  hair  is  wreathed  with  rosebuds,  and  she  wears  long  and 
splendid  eardrops  of  emerald  and  topaz/ 

“ Boufflers  caught  my  arm,  with  a smile  which  the  excitement  of  the 
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moment  had  converted  into  a grimace,  for  he  knew  well  enough  the 
person  for  whom  I was  so  anxious,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  there 
were  certain  nights  on  which  she  wore  the  emerald  and  topaz  suit,  and 
that  this  very  night  was  one  of  them.  The  veiled  form  continued  in  the 
same  low  voice — 

44  * The  lady  presses  her  hand  to  her  brow  at  this  very  instant.  Is 
it  with  pain,  or  is  it  with  care  ? She  is  waiting  for  some  one,  for  now 
she  rises  and  looks  at  the  clock  upon  the  console,  and  now  she  goes  to 
the  small  side-door  to  listen.’ 

44  4 Enough,  enough,’  said  I,  in  my  turn,  growing  impatient ; * tell 
me  at  once  what  it  is  that  ails  the  lady,  and  what  may  be  the  re- 
medy/ 

44  The  figure  spoke  aloud  no  more,  but  whispered  long  in  Caglios- 
tro’s  ear,  and  the  latter,  turning  to  me,  said,  with  ease  and  a plomb , 

44  4 The  lady’s  migraines  are  caused  by  overwatching  and  anxiety— 
the  cure  is  easy,  and  must  be  applied  at  once — the  cause  will  be  re- 
moved in  time/ 

44  He  pushed  back  the  fauteuil  into  the  corner  from  whence  he  had 
drawn  it ; the  veiled  figure  by  which  it  was  occupied  remaining  still 
and  motionless  as  death.  He  then  opened  a small  door  in  the  wains- 
coat,  belonging  to  a cupboard  filled  with  shelves,  containing  bottles  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  drew  from  thence  a phial,  which  he  filled  from 
a jug  of  water  which  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  having  performed  va- 
rious ‘pusses’  and  evolutions  over  it,  he  handed  it  to  me,  bidding  my 
companion  and  myself  use  all  despatch  in  disappearing,  for  others 
were  waiting  without. 

44  His  dismissal  of  us  was  as  abrupt  as  possible,  scarcely,  indeed, 
consistent  with  politeness.  4 You  have  told  your  ailments  and  your 
griefs — you  bear  with  you  the  never-failing  cure — now  begone/ 

4*  With  these  words  he  opened  the  same  low  door  through  which  had 
passed  the  two  visitors  to  whom  we  had  succeeded,  and  Boufflers  and 
I passed  out,  obeying,  without  a word,  the  gesture  of  the  magician, 
which  pointed  towards  the  passage  beyond. 

44  Such  is  the  history  of  my  first  interview  with  the  great  Cagliostro. 
To  you,  who  behold  daily  the  strange  and  varied  examples  of  mag- 
netism, my  story  wilt  perhaps  appear  pale  and  puerile  ; but  you  must 
remember  that  at  the  time  the  thing  was  new,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  discovered  since,  none  have  surpassed  him ; even  to  this 
very  hour  the  secret  of  Cagliostro  has  not  been  discovered.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  ventriloquism  was  much  employed  by  him  in  his  various 
tours  de  force.  Perhaps  it  was  made  the  agent  of  deception  in  my 
own  case,  and  the  figure  veiled  with  black  crape  may  have  been  a mere 
puppet  set  up  to  delude  the  credulous.  The  circumstance  which  would 
seem  to  favour  greatly  the  suspicion  of  imposture  is,  that  as  Caglios- 
tro never  employed  twice  the  same  agency,  the  4 consultant’  could 
never  come  prepared  to  watch  and  detect  the  machinery  of  his  expe- 
riments; and  in  fact,  being  always  taken  by  surprise,  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  any  thing  else  than  the  consultation  he  had  come  to  hold. 
Again,  how  could  the  adept  have  known,  by  natural  means,  that  the 
Marquise  de  Br  * *,  whom  he  had  not  suffered  me  to  name,  was  young 
and  beauteous — that  she  possessed  eardrops  of  emerald  and  topaz. 
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which  mixture  of  jewels  v:as  peculiar,  and  that  she  would  wear  them 
on  that  very  night?  All  these  reflections  completely  bewildered  me, 
as  I hastened  on  to  the  opera,  certain  that  the  marquise  would  be  there, 
full  of  curiosity  to  see  if  her  dress  and  appearance  would  correspond 
with  Cagliostro’s  description.  Boufflers  could  not  help  me,  nor  sug- 
gest a single  idea  to  solve  the  mystery,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the 
memory  of  the  strange  scene  he  had  been  witnessing — so  completely 
wonderstruck  by  the  silence  and  mystery  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

“ We  arrived  at  the  opera  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  performance,  so  linked  is  it  in  memory  with  that 
night’s  adventure.  It  was  Gluck’s  opera  of  * Alceste.'  Boufflers  and 
myself  took  our  places  in  the  parterre  immediately  below  the  loge  of 
the  marquise,  which  was  empty,  and  remained  so  for  some  time;  and 
I can  assure  you  that,  when  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
scenes  of  the  opera,  I heard  the  door  of  the  box  open,  and  a valet-de- 
chambre  announce,  as  was  the  usage  amongst  the  fashionables  of  the 
day,  * Madame  la  Marquise  de  Br  • we  both  turned  sharply  round. 
She  entered  muffled  up  to  the  chin,  and  evidently  suffering  greatly 
from  her  old  enemy  the  migraine,  for  she  held  a screen  before  her  eyes 
to  shield  them  from  the  glare  of  light,  and  bent  her  head  upon  her 
hand  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  seat. 

“ * Look ! she  has  roses  in  her  hair,*  exclaimed  Boufflers,  all 
aghast. 

“ It  was  true  enough  the  roses  were  there ; and  / could  see  even 
more,  for  the  eardrops  of  emerald  and  topaz  caught  the  light  of  the 
girandole  in  front  of  her  box,  and  played  before  my  eyes  in  a most 
tautalizing  manner. 

Presently  the  marquise,  overcome  by  the  heat,  withdrew  her  cloak 
and  muffles,  and  stood  revealed  to  us  in  the  full  light,  exactly  as  she 
had  been  described  to  us  so  short  a time  before.  The  dress  of  sea- 
green  Padua  silk,  looped  with  roses,  seemed  completely  to  choke  poor 
Boufflers,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  her  in  mute  amazement.  So  far  the 
wizard  had  told  us  truth.  Since  his  day,  the  same  experiment  has 
been  repeated,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  has  succeeded.  You 
have  all,  I doubt  not,  some  little  story  of  the  kind  to  tell,  much  more 
striking  and  interesting  than  mine,  but  the  sequel  of  my  anecdote,  I 
think,  may  be  unique,  so  completely  did  the  adventure  jump  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  at  a single  bound. 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  we  both  repaired  to  the  box  of  the 
Marquise  de  Br  # *.  She  was  suffering  greatly  from  her  migraine, 
and  greeted  me  ironically,  observing  that  I was  * bien  aimable  et  bien 
galant — that  she  had  waited  forme  to  escort  her  to  the  opera,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  depart  from  home  alone. 

“ After  the  spectacle,  we  all  adjourned  to  her  hotel.  I had  com- 
pletely reinstated  myself  into  her  good  graces  by  the  promise  of  a 
complete  cure  for  her  migraine.  The  gentlemen  of  the  dompany, 
however,  all  voted  that  a glass  or  two  of  champagne  should  be  tried 
first,  before  the  dear  marquise  was  put  to  pain  and  torture  by  any  of 
the  diabolical  remedies  of  the  sorcerer  Cagliostro.  The  vote  was  car- 
ried, and  the  marquise  compelled  to  submit  to  their  prescription  first, 
which  she  did  with  the  greatest  grace  and  good-humour,  using  every 
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effort  to  appear  gay,  although  evidently  suffering  much  pain  at  the  very 
moment. 

I will  not  attempt  to  record  all  the  good  things  which  were  uttered 
at  the  petit  souper,  nor  all  the  idtes  folles  to  which  the  champagne 
gave  birth.  Boufflers  was  quite  himself  again,  and  had  recovered  all 
his  wonted  vivacity,  all  his  mad  gaiety,  and  kept  us  in  a roar  of 
laughter  by  his  wicked  sallies  and  pointed  jokes  concerning  our  visit  to 
Cagliostro.  He  counterfeited  with  such  excessive  humour  the  whole 
scene  as  it  had  passed  before  his  eyes,  that  no  one  could  have  imagined 
that  he  was  the  same  individual  who  had  sat  quaking  in  fear  and  awe 
before  the  very  same  man  whose  power  he  was  now  deriding  in  such  ex- 
quisite glee. 

“ Of  course  the  phial  and  the  contents  became  soon  the  objects  of 
attack,  and  I was  besought  on  all  sides  for  a view  of  them.  By  the  per- 
mission of  the  marquise  herself,  I yielded  to  the  clamour,  and  it  was 
handed  round  amid  the  commentaries  of  the  laughing  guests,  until 
Boofflers  proposed  that  the  remedy  should  at  once  be  proved — we  all 
being  present — so  that  if  it  failed,  we  might  at  once  go  and  give  Cag- 
liostro the  charivari  he  would  so  richly  deserve;  and  if  it  succeeded, 
we  might  publish  its  virtues  and  the  compounder’s  skill  throughout  the 
world. 

“ It  was  not  till  I had  uncorked  the  phial,  and  was  about  to  pour  it 
into  a glass,  that  it  all  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  hurry  of  our 
dismissal  from  the  presence  of  Cagliostro,  I had  entirely  omitted  to 
ascertain  whether  the  liquid  was  to  be  taken  as  a medicine,  or  to  be 
applied  externally.  To  the  eye  it  was  nothing  but  pure  water  from  the 
fountain,  it  possessed  neither  smell  nor  colour,  and  the  greatest  curio- 
sity was  excited  to  behold  its  marvellous  effects.  At  length  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  marquise  herself,  who  was  growing  weary  of  our 
badinage , it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  less  danger  in  misapply- 
ing it  externally,  than  in  swallowing  it,  should  it  prove  pernicious ; and 
as  I was  chosen  to  be  the  operator,  I poured  a small  quantity  of  the 
water  into  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  which  Boufflers  guiding,  so 
that  not  a drop  was  spilt,  I placed  it  gently  as  possible  over  the  fore- 
head of  the  marquise,  pressing  it  there,  but  certainly  not  with  violence, 
and  supporting  the  back  of  her  head  with  the  hand  that  was  free,  held 
her  thus  awaiting  the  result. 

**  The  marquise  closed  her  eyes,  but  uttered  not  a word,  and  there 
was  a moment’s  silence  among  the  clamorous  group  bending  over  her 
with  such  eager  curiosity  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  miraculous  cure, 
when  suddenly  it  was  broken  by  a loud  convulsive  shriek  from  the 
marquise  herself,  which  was  almost  echoed  by  many  of  those  present, 
so  sudden  and  startling  did  it  burst  from  her  lips. 

**  ‘Take  away  your  hand  ! For  God’s  sake  take  away  your  hand  V 
exclaimed  she,  in  a voice  of  agony ; and  starting  to  her  feet,  she  en- 
deavoured, with  all  her  strength,  to  pull  my  wrist  downwards.  But 
strange  to  tell,  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  marquise,  nor  those  I used  myself, 
could  tear  away  my  hand  from  her  forehead  ! No  words  can  describe 
the  sensation  of  terror  with  which  I found  myself  not  only  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  my  arm,  but  drawn  by  some  powerful  at- 
traction closer  and  closer  still,  until  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  fingers 
were  about  to  bury  themselves  in  the  flesh. 
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**  At  first,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  was  imagined  by  those  present 
that  the  whole  event  was  a jest,  and  roars  of  laughter  had  greeted  the 
piteous  shrieks  of  the  marquise,  and  my  own  supplications  for  assist- 
ance had  at  first  been  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  affair  was  serious,  the  company  began  to  take  alarm.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  unfortunate  marquise  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  fainting  and  exhausted,  that  the  Due  d’Argenton,  recovering  from 
the  consternation  into  which  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  event 
had  thrown  the  whole  assembly,  seized  my  wrist  in  a nervous  grasp,  and 
tore  it  by  main  force  away,  drawing  with  it  large  patches  of  skin 
from  the  forehead  of  the  marquise,  upon  which  the  imprint  of  my  touch 
remained  in  bleeding  characters ! My  hand  was  torn  and  lacerated 
likewise,  and  the  pain  was  unbearable.  I bound  it  in  my  handkerchief, 
and  gave  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  towards  the  recovery  of  Ma- 
dame de  Br  * *,  who  was  conveyed  to  bed,  still  in  a deep  swoon.  We 
all  remained  in  the  hall  which  had  so  lately  been  the  scene  of  our  mad 
gaiety,  with  downcast  looks  and  subdued  voices,  waiting  the  report  of 
the  surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  to  the 
wounds  of  the  marquise,  and  who  was  not  pronounced  out  of  danger  till 
towards  morning.  We  then  dispersed,  with  the  firm  determination  of 
having  the  mystery  cleared  by  Cagliostro  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 
Boufflers  instantly  repaired  to  M.  de  Sartines,  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  he  furnished  us  with  two  exempts,  and  with  all  power  to  make 
search  at  the  magician’s  house,  or  take  any  steps  which  we  might  deem 
necesssary. 

“ Cagliostro  received  the  visit  with  the  greatest  sang  froid , and  per- 
mitted, without  the  slightest  resistance,  that  the  exempt  should  pursue 
his  search  among  the  various  tools  and  utensils  which  he  used  in  his  call- 
ing. The  large  jug  from  which  he  had  taken  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
phial  which  he  had  given  to  me,  still  stood  in  the  same  place  as  on  the 
day  preceding.  There  remained  but  a few  drops,  for  his  patients  had 
been  numerous,  but  these  the  exempt  gathered  into  a bottle  and  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  chemist,  who  laughed  in  the  exempt’s  face,  and 
pronounced  them  to  be  of  clear  water.  To  my  bitter  reproaches  and 
angrv  exclamations  Cagliostro  replied  with  the  most  perfect  calmness 
that  the  liquid  was  pure  and  innocent  when  he  placed  it  in  my  hands, 
and  that  if  it  had  grown  pernicious  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
guilty  passions  or  to  the  evil  sympathies  of  those  who  had  employed  it. 
No  further  explanation  could  be  elicited,  and  the  affair,  which  made 
a great  noise  at  the  time,  remains  a mystery  to  this  hour.  For  me,  I 
lost  an  amiable  and  valued  friend,  for  the  Marquise  de  Br#  either 
through  fear  of  the  ridicule  which  attached  to  the  adventure,  or  from 
memory  of  the  pain  which  she  had  suffered,  could  never  endure  me  to 
approach  her  after  that.  She  would  not  even  grant  me  an  interview 
in  order  to  express  my  regrets  at  the  strange  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen. She  avoided  me  when  by  chance  we  met  in  public,  scarcely 
even  returning  my  salutation  but  by  a cold  and  formal  acknowledgment. 
She  refused  all  the  efforts  of  our  mutual  friends  at  effecting  a reconci- 
liation, and  wearied  with  my  importunities  (for  I really  felt  anxious  to 
do  away  the  unjust  impression),  she  ended  by  returning  my  letters  of 
apologies  and  supplications  unopened.”  , 
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The  prince  paused  thoughtfully.  The  story  was  at  an  end. 

•*  Did  there  remain  a scar  or  trace  of  the  wound  which  the  marquise 
had  incurred  ?’*  said  Madame  de  V . 

**  She  carried  the  mark  of  that  night’s  adventure  to  her  grave,”  re- 
plied the  prince;  **  a long,  narrow  scar,  which  all  the  art  of  the  coif- 
feur could  not  disguise.  The  corner  of  one  of  her  exquisitely  traced 
eyebrows,  too,  had  been  torn  off,  and  never  grew  again  ; but  she  re- 
placed it  with  great  effect  by  an  assassin,  which  she  wore  there  ever 
after.” 

The  prince  paused  again  for  a moment,  and  then  added,  while 
a smile  full  of  malicious  glee,  of  exquisite  Jinesse , passed  across  his 
countenance,  “ The  girandole  eardrops  of  emerald  and  topaz  she  not 
only  wore  no  more,  but  had  the  cruelty  to  bestow  them  upon  her  maid, 
who  adorned  herself  with  them  at  the  next  opera  ball,  whither  she  was 
sent  by  her  mistress  to  intriguer  me,  while  the  lovely  marquise  replaced 
them  at  times  with  long  pendants  of  snowy  pearl,  emblem  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  and  I soon  grew  to  observe  with  bitterness  that 
on  these  occasions,  whether  I proposed  opera,  ball,  or  play,  Boufflers 
always  had  some  “ particular  engagement”  which  prevented  him  from 
joining  our  party.” 

Many  were  the  comments  upon  this  adventure,  and  many  the  dis- 
cussions upon  the  possible  contents  of  the  phial,  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  consisted  of  nought  but  pure  water.  Some  de- 
fended Cagliostro,  others  were  loud  against  him,  when  the  dear 

Duchess  de  V , fearing  that  the  time  might  be  lost  in  dissertations 

on  mesmerism,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “ Dear  prince,  you  who  have  seen 
so  many  great  men  in  your  time,  did  you  ever  see  Voltaire  V* 

“Yes,  indeed,  fair  lady,  I did  once  behold  M.  de  Voltaire,”  (the 
prince  always  called  him  so  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,)  “ and  my  inter- 
view with  him  is  connected  in  my  mind  with  a curious  fact.  The  nar- 
rative of  my  adventure  may  perhaps  amuse  you.  It  was  in  1778,  the 
year  before  his  death,  that  I had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  great  philosopher.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  Beaune  and  the  quai  which  has  since  been  called  after  his  name. 
He  had  intimated  to  my  friend,  Champfort,  his  great  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  me,  and  I,  who  all  my  life  had  been  tormented  with 
the  wish  to  behold  this  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  the  master  spirit  of 
his  own  time,  the  guide  of  that  which  was  to  follow,  did  not  need  a 
second  bidding. 

“ The  philosopher  received  us  with  great  urbanity.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  our  visit  in  the  morning,  for  he  still  loved  dearly  all  kinds 
of  form  and  ceremony,  and,  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  set  a higher 
price  upon  his  title  of  M.  de  Voltaire  (which,  by  the  by,  was  usurped) 
than  on  the  popular  and  honourable  abbreviation  of  “ Voltaire,”  tout 
court , by  which  he  was  designated  long  before  his  death.  M.  de] Vol- 
taire was  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  attired  in  one  of  those  short 
loose  dressing-gowns  much  worn  at  the  time,  and  which  displayed 
his  spindle  legs  and  shrunken  feet  in  all  their  unveijed  ugliness.  Never 
have  I beheld  a form  so  withered,  so  diminished  ; every  vein  in  his  whole 
frame  was  visible  and  defined,  like  those  in  an  anatomical  study.  The 
later  portraits  of  M.  de  Voltaire  give  a very  just  idea  of  his  appear- 
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ance,  but  they  generally  fail  in  expressing  the  singular  look  of  the 
eyes — an  expression  which  I never  have  seen  in  any  one  else  since  that 
time — an  anxious,  unquiet,  restless  look — a hungry,  thirsty,  keenly- 
searching  glance  (hunger  and  thirst  of  praise),  and  searching  with 
avidity  for  admiration,  which,  such  was  the  Voltairian  fever  of  the 
time,  he  never  failed  to  obtain,  and  yet,  as  ‘ iappttil  vient  en  mange - 
ant,  which  never  wholly  satisfied  his  craving. 

44  The  room  wherein  the  great  man  received  his  visitors  was  entirely 
darkened  (such  was  his  whim)  save  where  one  single  shutter,  folded 
back,  allowed  the  light  to  stream  in  through  a long,  narrow  aperture, 
immediately  opposite  to  which  he  himself  was  placed,  so  that  he  became 
thus  the  sole  object  clearly  visible  in  the  apartment.  And  here  he  sat 
to  receive  visitors,  although  the  sun  shining  at  the  moment,  the  light 
was  so  strong  that  it  must  almost  have  blinded  him.  His  niece,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  4 belle  et  bonne,'  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  near 
the  chimney,  attired  in  a dimity  camisole,  rather  soiled,  and  her  hair, 
escaping  in  disorder  from  the  little  cap  placed  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
was  tied  in  a fantastical  Fontange  with  a faded  blue  ribbon.  She  was  no 
longer  young,  poor  belle  et  bonne , and  her  sedentary  life  had  induced  a 
degree  of  corpulency  which  made  her  look  older  still.  She  had  cer- 
tainly forfeited  all  pretensions  to  her  first  title,  and  there  was  much  in 
her  face  that  to  a physiognomist  would  have  given  a flat  contradiction 
to  the  second.  She  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  writing  from  M. 
de  Voltaire’s  dictation,  for  she  had  arisen  from  the  bureau  and  turned 
to  the  fire,  where  there  was  placed  some  cooking  utensil  with  which 
she  soon  became  occupied. 

44  But  I soon  had  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  Madame  Denis  in 
the  interest  of  the  conversation  with  M.  de  Voltaire  himself.  He 
spoke  quickly  and  nervously,  with  a play  of  feature  I have  never  seen 
in  any  man  but  him.  His  eye  kindled  with  a vivid  fire  almost  dazzling, 
as  it  danced  in  a ray  of  sunlight  from  the  window,  and  moved  about 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  listeners,  rapid  and  quivering  like  the 
summer  lightning.  He  had  just  been  receiving  that  very  morning  a 
deputation  from  the  Theatre  Franqais,  begging  permission  to  commence 
the  performance  of  4 Zaire’  that  evening  with  a complimentary  address 
to  himself,  which  permission  of  course  the  poet  had  granted  with  an 
enviable  self-satisfaction,  merely  requesting  that  the  verses  should  be 
submitted  to  his  own  inspection,  and  subjected  to  his  own  corrections 
and  improvements,  if  any  such  were  needed.  He  was  in  high  good- 
humour  at  this  mark  of  honour  and  distinction,  for,  as  1 have  said  be- 
fore, flattery  had  become  of  more  importance  to  his  existence  than  the 
very  food  and  nourishment  of  each  day. 

“When  the  great  man  had  conversed  for  some  little  time  with  my 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  for  many  years,  he  turned  to  me, 
and,  after  courteously  expressing  the  pleasure  which  my  visit  gave  him, 
he  added,  4 1 had  desired  to  see  you,  M.  de  Perigord,  to  communicate 
to  you  a fact  concerning  your  family  which  happened  some  years  ago, 
and  may  be  of  importance  to  you  hereafter.  As  you  are  the  youngest 
of  your  family,  you  may  one  day  like  to  be  its  chronicler.’ 

44  He  then  commenced  the  relation  of  some  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  Talleyrands  and  Perigords,  intermixing,  with  a precision 
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of  memory  quite  marvellous,  the  different  branches  and  connexions 
either  by  birth  or  marriage.  All  these,  of  course,  were  familiar  to  me, 
but  as  it  was  not  natural  that  a narrator  like  M.  de  Voltaire  should 
ever  tell  a story  without  a point,  all  this  preamble  ended  in  a tale  of 
interest  and  wonder  which  completely  rivetted  my  whole.attention,  and 
kept  me  in  a thrill  of  delight,  not  so  much  by  the  story  itself,  which, 
however,  was  full  of  most  powerful  interest,  as  by  the  irresistible 
charm  of  the  diction.  I can  safely  afHrm  that  M.  de  Voltaire  spoke 
with  even  more  ease  and  grace  than  distinguish  his  writings.  I think  he 
would  have  made  a splendid  orator.  His  words  seemed  to  fly  from  his 
lips,  so  rapid,  yet  so  neat,  so  distinct  and  clear  was  every  expression. 
His  meaning  was  so  clearly  defined  that  you  never  had  an  instant’s  doubt 
or  hesitation  whether  you  were  quite  sure  that  you  fully  understood 
him.  The  language  of  Champfort,  bold  and  vigorous  as  it  was — full 
of  fire  and  passion — seemed  to  lack  energy  and  spirit  as  he  answered 
M.  de  Voltaire.  The  fire  of  the  one  was  like  the  red  beacon  light, 
steady  and  strong,  lurid  and  fierce ; the  other  was  the  treacherous 
spark  which,  Hying  upwards  in  seemingly  harmless  sport,  yet  driven 
this  way  or  that  by  the  most  trifling  breeze,  may  spread  ruin  and  devas- 
tation wherever  it  may  chance  to  fall. 

“ We  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  with  the  great  philosopher. 
Belle  et  bonne  had  completed  the  cooking  of  her  chocolate,  and  M. 
de  Voltaire  had  taken  it  without  the  slightest  ceremony  in  our  presence. 
Letters  had  arrived,  to  some  few  of  which  he  had  dictated  short  re- 
plies through  the  medium  of  his  niece.  1 had  listened  in  rapture  to 
the  story  which  I had  come  to  hear ; Champfort  had  already  been 
twice  confuted  in  argument,  and  M.  de  Voltaire  obliged  once  to  yield 
ere  we  arose  to  depart,  and  even  then  I think  we  were  hurried  away  by 
Madame  Denis,  who  reminded  her  uncle,  with  a look  full  of  meaning  at 
us,  that  it  was  just  the  hour  for  his  siesta;  which  clear,  unmistakable 
hint,  of  course,  we  immediately  adopted,  and  left  him  to  enjoy  his  re- 
pose unmolested.  I looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly  as  he  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  bade  me  a most  paternal  farewell.  Every 
line  of  that  remarkable  countenance  is  engraven  on  ray  memory.  I 
see  it  now  before  me — the  small,  fiery  eyes  staring  from  the  shrunken 
sockets,  not  unlike  those  of  a cameleon  ; the  dried  and  withered 
cheek  traversed  in  every  direction  by  deep  cut  lines  ; the  compressed 
lips  and  puckered  mouth,  round  which  played  a perpetual  sarcastic 
smile,  giving  him  altogether  the  air  of  a merry  fiend.  Every  feature  of 
that  face  is  as  present  to  my  memory  now  as  it  was  at  that  moment 
while  1 was  gazing  into  it,  impressed  with  a kind  of  sorrowful  convic- 
tion that  I should  behold  it  no  more. 

“ The  event  proved  that  I was  right  in  my  presentiment,  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, soon  after  that,  denied  himself  entirely  to  strangers,  and  none  but 
his  intimate  friends  were  admitted.  These,  however,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  a little  court  around  him,  and  do  him  all  the  honour 
which  he  so  much  loved,  and  amid  which  he  died,  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers and  sycophants  until  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.” 

**  Now,  if  it  is  not  an  indiscretion,  do  tell  us  the  story  that  he  told 

you,  prince,”  exclaimed  the  Princess  de  C , as  Prince  Talleyrand 

concluded  his  recital ; “do  tell  us  the  tale  that  Voltaire  could  think 
worthy  a place  in  his  memory  : it  must  be  a curious  one.  Try  and 
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recount  it  in  the  same  manner  that  he  used  when  telling  it  to  you.  I 
am  sure  you  would  imitate  it  admirably.*' 

The  prince  smiled  (he  never  laughed),  as  he  replied,  “Now  have  I 
to  make  a strange  confession,  for  which  I know  you  will  never  pardon 
me,  and  which  I would  willingly  have  been  spared.  Indeed,  had  it 
not  happened  to  myself  I could  scarcely  have  credited  it  On  leaving 
Voltaire,  Champfort  and  myself  had  separated,  he  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tuileries,  and  I had  sauntered  along  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
thinking  all  the  while  of  the  great  man  to  whose  presence  I had  just 
been  admitted,  and  retracing  in  memory  every  word,  every  gesture,  he 
had  used  during  the  interview.  In  the  garden  I was  accosted  by  the 
young  Due  d’Aiguillon,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Versailles,  and  who 
began  in  his  usual  rattling  manner  telling  me  a long  story  about  the 
ball  which  had  taken  place  the  evening  before  in  the  orangerie,  of 
which  story,  mark  you,  I remember  every  word.  It  was  about  the 
Duchesse  de  Levis,  a sort  of  court  butt  just  at  that  time,  and  the 
changing  of  her  shoulder-knot  by  some  wag,  which  plaisanterie  had 
caused  the  most  laughable  mistakes  during  the  whole  ball. 

“ When  I had  got  rid  of  this  wild  talker,  I adjourned  to  the  hotel  of 

the  Marquise  de  J , where  there  was  grande  reception , followed  by 

grande  jeu  and  souper.  There  I remained  until  a late  hour  of  the 
night,  alternately  winning  and  losing  at  the  faro  table  considerable 
sums,  until  1 rose  winner  of  a hundred  and  twenty  louis  d'ors  from 
Maurice  Duvernay,  of  which  he  paid  me  seventy  down,  but  having 
lost  immensely,  wrote  an  order  for  the  rest  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
Queens  of  Diamonds. 

44 1 tell  you  all  this  to  show  you  that  I can,  to  this  very  hour,  ac- 
count for  every  minute  of  that  day,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  my 
whole  life,  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving  M.  de  Voltaire  ; and  when 
I returned  home,  late  as  was  the  hour,  before  retiring  to  rest  I sat 
down  to  begin  a letter  to  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal  de  Perigord,  in  order 
to  recount  to  him  the  adventure  of  the  morning,  and  above  all,  to  tell 
him  the  anecdote  concerning  our  family,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  had  re- 
counted, and  which  I knew  my  uncle  would  take  a most  peculiar  de- 
light in,  both  from  the  source  whence  it  came,  and  the  personal  inte- 
rest inspired  by  the  subject.  Judge,  then,  of  the  mortification  I 
experienced  upon  finding  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  collect 
my  wandering  ideas  to  the  one  point  in  question,  I could  not  recollect 
the  story  which  M.  de  Voltaire  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  tell  me— 
to  which  I had  listened  with  so  much  attention  and  with  such  extra- 
ordinary relish  ; I could  not  even  write  in  my  letter  the  immediate 
object  of  the  story — neither  detail,  nor  hero,  nor  point  (which  last  I 
remembered  had  diverted  me  beyond  measure),  would  present  itself  to 
my  remembrance  ; and  after  much  vexation  of  spirit,  I was  fain  to 
leave  my  letter  unfinished,  until  I had  met  with  Champfort,  whose  me- 
mory I doubted  not  would  be  fully  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
mine. 

44 1 was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  assuring  myself  of  this,  and 
called  upon  the  poet  the  very  next  day.  What  think  you  was  his  an- 
swer to  my  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  assist  me  ? 

44  4 Parbleu,  mon  cher , I was  too  much  occupied  in  thinking  what 
I should  say  to  M.  de  Voltaire  to  notice  what  he  was  saying  to  me.  I 
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heard  not  a word  of  his  story,  but  you  must  own  that  I completely 
succeeded  in  proving  the  false  quantity  in  the  second  canto  of  the 
Henriade.’ 

“ He  had  not  even  heard  the  story  ! so  there  was  no  hope  in  that 
quarter,  and  I was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  trust  that  at 
some  future  day  I might  be  fortunate  enough  again  to  meet  M.  de 
Voltaire,  and  induce  him  to  tell  the  tale  once  more.  As  I have  already 
said,  however,  I never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  after  this. 

“ Often  and  often  in  the  long  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  have 
I endeavoured  to  catch  the  purport  of  his  tale,  but  in  vain.  The  whole 
scene  of  that  interview  rises  at  command — the  welcome,  the  farewell, 
and  the  various  arguments  of  the  two  beaux- esprits — but  that  narra- 
tive which  I would  often  give  much  to  remember,  is  gone  for  ever! 
The  pre-occupation  of  the  scene,  the  wonder,  the  delight  inspired  by 
the  philosopher's  conversation,  have  left  a blank,  which  neither  time 
nor  reflection  have  ever  been  able  to  fill  up ; and  even  now  I cannot 
remember  the  incident  without  feeling  the  same  kind  of  embarrass- 
ment I experienced  on  that  occasion,  and  often  surprise  myself  when, 
falling  into  reverie,  chasing  the  phantoms  of  that  hour  through  my 
puzzled  brain,  and  endeavouring,  in  spite  of  experience,  to  arrest  the 
fugitive  impressions  made  by  the  story  at  the  time,  but  without  suc- 
cess.” 

The  prince  now  paused,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair  for  a moment, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  evidently  lost  in  thought.  It  was  well  that  no 
one  spoke,  or  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  the  tale  which  fol- 
lowed, and  in  which,  at  the  age  I was  then,  I took  more  interest  and 
remembered  with  more  pleasure  than  any  which  had  preceded  it. 

“ How  mysterious  a thing  is  memory,”  said  he,  as  he  bent  forward 
once  more,  and  smiled  upon  his  listeners.  “The  name  of  Champfort 
has  brought  to  my  mind  the  story,  long  forgotten,  of  his  fellow-pri- 
soner, a young  officer  formerly  in  the  mousquetaires.  His  name  we 
all  know,  for  he  is  amongst  us  still,  and,  in  short,  he  has  promised 
that  he  will  visit  us  before  the  autumn  is  over,  here,  at  Valen<jay.  He 
was,  without  exception,  the  handsomest  youth  I have  ever  seen  ; and 
his  manners  and  address  being  remarkable  for  a grace  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  his  reputation  for  high  courage  and  chivalrous  bearing  having 
been  fully  established  by  one  or  two  affaires  brillantes  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  his  succes  of  every 
kind  left  him  nothing  to  desire.  But  he  sought  no  conquest,  even 
where  the  enemy  held  out  offers  of  surrender ; he  seemed  callous  and 
indifferent  to  all  the  advances,  the  allurements,  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  until  such  was  the  state  of  morals  at  that  time,  the  ladies  of 
the  great  world  in  which  he  moved,  began  to  act  as  spies  upon  each 
other,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  his  having  re- 
mained so  long  insensible  to  the  arts  and  blandishments  by  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

“ For  a long  time  his  secret  remained  impenetrable;  his  part  was  so 
well  acted,  his  measures  so  well  taken,  that  the  scandal-mongers  were 
in  despair,  and  the  charitable  souls,  of  whom  there  are  always  a few, 
were  beginning  to  hope,  when  the  mystery  was  divulged  in  a most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  formed  the  town  talk  for  many  a day  ; and  as 
the  story  has  been  told  with  divers  variations,  and  has  got  abroad 
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under  different  versions,  I will  tell  you  the  right  one,  which  I had 
from  the  Marquis  de  J.’s  own  lips  : 

44  In  those  days  were  fermiers  generaux , and  the  said  fermiers 
generaux  were  almost  always  amongst  the  oldest,  ugliest,  richest,  and 
most  disagreeable  men  that  the  kingdom  could  produce.  One  of  these, 
who  united  in  himself  all  these  superlatives,  had  just  deceived  all  the 
cherished  hopes  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  by  marrying  a young  girl 
from  his  own  province,  of  noble  birth,  although  of  slender  fortune, 
who  was  described  as  being  of  little  beauty,  and  glad  to  acquire  by 
marriage  wealth  and  station,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  other  quali- 
ties in  a husband,  which  are  generally  sought  for  by  young  ladies. 

“ A year  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  M.  de  B.  from  Besan^on, 
where  the  marriage  had  taken  place.  No  one  had  seen  his  bride  ; she 
remained  entirely  at  his  country  house — a delicious  little  ‘ Folie,’  so 
it  was  said,  at  Auteuil,  close  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  lady  had 
not  been  presented  at  court,  and  M.  de  B.  had  never  requested  any  of 
his  friends  to  visit  her,  so  that  she  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  imbecile 
or  ugly,  and  was  then  forgotten.  But  the  devil’s  hoof,  which  certainly  is 
busy  with  all  men’s  concerns,  trotted  one  day  through  the  muddled 
brain  of  the  old  Dowager  de  Marville,  and  suggested  to  her  that  it 
would  be  a mighty  pleasant  thing  to  have  a feu,  d'artifice  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  on  some  dark  night  when  there  would  be  no  moon,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  a funny  sight  to  behold  all  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  festooned  with  coloured  lamps,  and  adorned  with  flambeaux;  and 
then  she  began  to  torment  M.  de  B.'to  throw  open  his  ‘ Folie’  to  the 
elite , and  give  a fete  there  to  his  friendsjwithout  delay.  He  was  a good- 
natured  man,  but,  nevertheless,  he  took  a great  deal  of  persuading  be- 
fore he  would  consent  to  have  his  privacy  thus  broken  in  upon.  He 
offered  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  a ball  at  his  own  hotel  in  Paris, 
with  interludes  of  opera  dancers.  But  no,  the  f&te  at  the  4 Folie’ — no- 
thing else  would  do,  and  the  poor  man  was  obliged  at  last  to  promise 
the  much-desired  entertainment.  His  excuses  had  all  been  derived 
from  his  wife — her  ignorance  of  the  world — her  innocence  and  utter 
simplicity  had  all  been  put  forward  as  motives  for  refusing,  but  no  ex- 
cuse could  be  taken.  Give  the  fete  he  must,  and  the  ladies  on  their 
part  promised  to  treat  the  rustic  bride  with  indulgence,  and  not  to 
crush  her  by  too  great  an  assumption  of  superiority. 

44  The  day  of  the  fete  arrived.  The  most  brilliant  anticipations  had 
been  formed  of  the  entertainment  to  be  given  in  such  a sweet  place  by  so 
richaman,and  they  were  mostcertainly  not  disappointed.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  of  the  best,  and  the  whole  place  illuminated  like  a dream  of 
fairy  land,  which  last  circumstance  did  not  vex  the  ladies  so  much  as 
one  would  have  imagined,  for  it  helped  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
which  had  been  formed  of  the  bride  of  M.  de  B.,  were  correct  in  all 
points.  She  was  very  young,  very  timid,  and  very  reserved  and  gauche , 
like  a little  pensionnaire  de  convent  as  she  was  ; and  what  was  worse, 
like  all  provinciates , who  think  nothing  more  beautiful  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  their  own  province,  she  never  once  expressed  the  slightest 
admiration  or  astonishment  at  any  thing  she  saw — nay,  she  preserved 
the  same  cold,  unmoved  air  even  when  her  husband  presented  to  her, 
in  due  form,  the  vanquisher  of  all  hearts — the  renowned  Marquis  deJ. 
Some  of  the  ladies  said  she  was  pretty  ; some  said  not ; some  that  she 
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might  become  dangerous  in  time,  from  her  paleness  and  the  languish- 
ing expression  of  her  eyes.  Others  again  laughed  at  this  opinion,  and 
felt  sure  there  would  never  be  any  thing  to  dread  from  her.  These 
last  expressed  surprise  that  she  had  even  made  the  conquest  of  her 
stupid  old  husband. 

“Well,  the  company  left  the'Folie,'  enchanted  with  their  enter- 
tainment, and  dispersed  at  daybreak  to  their  respective  hotels,  without 
so  much  as  bestowing  a thought  either  on  Madame  de  B.  or  her  hus- 
band. The  next  day,  however,  loud  was  the  wailing  among  the  ladies, 

for  the  Marquis  de  J was  missing  from  all  his  accustomed  haunts, 

where  he  had  been  used  daily  to  charm  the  eyes  and  captivate  the 
hearts  of  his  fair  admirers.  Kind  and  anxious  messages  were  des- 
patched to  his  quarters,  and  the  answer  given  was,  that  the  marquis 
was  slightly  indisposed,  but  would  appear  again  in  a day  or  two.  The 
next  rumour  afloat  was,  that  old  B.,  the  fermier-general,  had  sent 
back  his  wife  to  the  convent  from  which  he  had  taken  her  the  year 
before  to  marry  her  j but  no  one  felt  astonishment  at  this — so  cold,  so 

awkward,  so  shy — not  even  polite  to  the  Marquis  deJ ! Of  course, 

poor  old  B.  must  feel  assured  he  never  could  get  on  in  the  world  with 
such  a wife  as  that 

The  marquis  appeared  again  in  a few  days  after  the  fete,  but  much 
altered  in  appearance,  with  haggard  melancholy  look,  and  sad,  de- 
jected spirits.  His  arm  was  in  a sling,  too,  which  gave  rise  to  more 
tender  questioning,  which  he  sought  to  parry  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
by  saying  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident  at  M.  de  B ’s  Folie. 

“The  history  of  the  case  was  this.  (Oh,  jeune  France,  know  you 
what  even  the  meaning  of  the  word  * love’  is  ?)  After  the  company 

had  departed  M,  and  Madame  de  B had  retired  to  their  respective 

apartments,  but  M.  de  B—  being  unable  to  sleep,  had  descended 
into  the  garden,  to  take  a refreshing  walk  amid  the  groves,  where  still 
hung  suspended  the  variegated  lampions  extinguished,  and  drowning 
with  their  vile  odour  the  scent  of  the  flowers.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  night  was  wearing  away,  and  the  dawn  was  just  beginning  to 
change  the  pitchy  darkness  to  a pale  tint  of  grey,  when  M.  de  B— 
thought  of  retiring  towards  the  house.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
mounting  the  steps  which  led  to  the  long  glass  windows  of  his  own 
room,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 

gravel-walk  beneath.  He  was  by  no  means  a coward,  M.  de  B , 

and  his  first  thought  was  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  alarm  which  a hue  and 
cry  raised  at  such  an  hour  might  occasion  her ; so  after  calling  ‘ Qui 
t live*  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  slid  gently  down  over  the  balustrade 
of  the  perron  into  the  flower-garden  below ; feeling  quite  sure  of  the 
capture  of  the  thief,  as  the  little  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  his  wife’s 
apartment  had  no  communication  with  the  park,  save  by  a door  of 
which  she  herself  always  kept  the  key.  He  ran  lightly  over  the  grass 
and  along  the  gravel-walk ; he  could  hear  retreating  footsteps  ; as  he 
advanced  he  was  sure  of  this,  but  the  bushes  overhung  with  such  luxu- 
riance the  narrow  pathway,  that  he  could  not  discern  the  form  he  was 
pursuing.  At  length  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  path — he  distinctly 
heard  the  swinging  of  the  gate  as  it  was  opened  cautiously — he  made 
one  frantic  bound  across  the  flower-bed  which  skirted  the  path — the 
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door  must  have  been  opened  by  some  one,  for  it  banged-to  just  as  he 
approached — he  heard  a faint  cry  on  the  outer  side,  and  then  all  was 

silent  as  the  grave.  M.  de  B could  proceed  no  farther  for  the 

key  was  not  in  the  lock  and  the  door  was  closed,  but  he  immediately 
sought  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  full  of  alarm  concerning  her,  and 
dreading  lest  some  thief,  lured  by  the  display  of  jewels  which  she  had 
worn  on  the  evening  previous,  might  have  endeavoured  to  force  an 
entry  through  the  ill-secured  glass-windows  of  the  chamber  which 
looked  into  the  garden.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  after  having  with 
difficulty  regained  his  own  room,  and  from  thence  by  the  inner  pas- 
sages of  the  house  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  he  found  her  up 
and  dressed,  still  decked  with  the  same  jewels  which  she  had  worn  at 
the  f&te.  She  evinced  great  alarm  and  trepidation  at  first,  on  hearing 
his  recital,  but  after  a moment’s  reflection  declared  her  belief  that  M. 

de  B must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a dream,  as  she  had 

herself  been  standing  at  the  window  taking  the  air,  and  had  heard  no 
sound,  nor  beheld  any  shadow  pass.  He  begged  the  key  of  the  gate  : 
she  had  mislaid  it  she  said,  and  the  gate  being  so  seldom  used,  she  had 
not  cared  to  search  for  it.  So  M.  de  B was  fain  to  content  him- 

self with  this  assurance  until  daybreak,  when  he  was  determined  to  re- 
new  his  search  more  minutely.  The  garden  was  torn  and  trampled 
towards  the  direction  of  the  gate,  but  that  might  be  by  his  own  foot- 
steps for  he  had  hurried  in  his  pursuit  after  the  flying  thief.  The  gate 
was  closed  and  locked,  and  yet  there  was  still  some  mystery  in  the  ad- 
venture, for  on  the  outer  side  which  opened  into  the  park  the  ground 
was  stained  by  drops  of  blood,  which  could  be  traced  to  some  little 
distance,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  Here  was  more  mystery  still, 
for  the  gardener  on  searching  amid  the  bushes  found  the  key  of  the 

gate  which  had  so  long  been  missing.  M.  de  B instantly  applied 

it  to  the  lock,  and  the  door  yielded  slowly  and  with  difficulty  to  his  en- 
deavours to  push  it  forward,  and  when  at  length  it  opened,  and  the 
obstacle  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  caused  by  a human  finger 
crushed  and  jammed  against  the  doorpost,  which  upon  a close  inspec- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  cut  off  close  to  the  root  by  some  rude  and 
hurried  operation. 

“ Alas  ! Madame  de  B-  — -,  who  had  remained  calm  and  passive 
during  the  whole  of  this  adventure,  could  not  support  this  last  disclo- 
sure, but  was  seized  with  violent  hysterics  upon  being  informed  of  the 
discovery  which  had  taken  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  and 

convulsions,  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  J was  for  ever  on  her 

lips.  Of  course  the  adventure  could  no  longer  be  kept  secret;  the 
coincidence  of  the  wound,  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  M.  de  J— , 
determined  at  once  the  nature  of  the  occurrence.  He  himself  de- 
scribed to  me  the  terror  of  his  flight  through  the  flower-garden,  the 
agony  of  fear  with  which  he  hurried  forth  lest  she  should  be  disco- 
vered. It  was  M.  de  B , who  in  pushing  against  the  door  had 

jammed  his  finger  in  the  lock,  but  he  cared  not  for  the  pain  so  long  as 
she  was  safe  and  secure  from  all  suspicion,  and  disdaining  to  call  for 
help,  he  had  himself  drawn  forth  the  little  pocket-knife  which  he  always 
carried,  and  cut  off  the  finger  by  which  he  was  detained.  He  had 
never  once  thought  of  the  danger  or  disfigurement ; he  did  it,  not  com- 
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plaining  but  rejoicing,  to  think  that  she  was  unsuspected  at  least,  and  her 
reputation  secure.  His  only  regret  was  at  having  lost  the  key  of  the 
gate,  which  he  had  dropped  among  the  hushes,  when  he  had  stopped 
to  bandage  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  the  bleedinsr  wound.  Had 
she  not  betrayed  herself  in  her  grief  for  him  their  secret  might  yet 

have  been  kept.  M.  de  J left  Paris  soon  after,  and  travelled  for 

some  years,  and  Madame  de  B was  despatched  back  again  to  the 

convent  at  Besan^n,  from  which  she  had  not  been  absent  more  than  a 

twelvemonth  in  all.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  J remained  for  ever 

faithful  to  his  first  love.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  returned  amongst 
us,  handsome,  brilliant  as  before,  although  less  gay,  he  never  sought 
to  inspire  affection  in  any  of  the  fair  ladies  who  were  at  so  much  pains 
to  please  him.  He  steadily  refused  all  offers  of  marriage  which  were 
made  him,  although  some  of  the  most  splendid  partis , both  maids  and 
widows  were  amongst  the  number.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  be- 
holding Madame  de  B , which  was  on  her  arrival  with  her  husband, 

while  changing  horses  at  the  last  relay  towards  Paris,  at  the  post-house, 
where  he  happened  to  be  halting  with  his  troop — he  had  owned  himself 
her  slave ; he  vowed  to  me  for  years  afterwards,  that  no  other  woman 
should  ever  boast  of  having  won  a thought  from  him,  and  that  no  other 
female  hand  should  ever  feel  the  pressure  of  his  own.  His  heart  was 
with  her  who  was  suffering  loneliness  and  captivity  for  his  sake,  and 
be  regarded  as  sacrilege  the  idea  of  a possibility  that  he  could  break 
his  vow  of  fidelity  to  her.  At  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
released  faute  de  preuves , and  meanwhile  the  convents  having  been 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  his  first  step  was  to  secure  a safe  retreat  for  Ma- 
dame de  B . Together  they  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  remained 

for  some  years,  and  returned  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  man  and 
wife.  They  lived  together  in  happiness,  and  we  all  can  bear  witness 
to  the  grace  and  distinction  which  she  shed  around  the  circle  she  fre- 
quented, and  to  the  respect  with  which  she  inspired  all  who  approached 
her,  as  well  as  to  the  regret  which  was  universally  felt  when  she  was 
withdrawn  from  us  for  ever.  Such  is  the  true  story 'of  the  Marquis 

de  J : now  tell  me,  Jeune  France,  will  ye  dare  to  condemn  the 

ancien  regime , or  say  that  you  even  understand  the  depth  of  devotion 
and  of  love  from  which  could  spring  such  faith  as  this  ?” 

The  prince  arose  as  he  concluded  his  story,  and  the  grating  of  car- 
riage-wheels on  the  gravel-walk  without  the  windows,  announced  the 
hour  for  the  promenade.  I took  my  seat  in  one  of  the  landaus  by  the 
side  of  C.,  who  had  promised  to  show  me  the  lions  of  the  place,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  I could  command  my  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  the  scene,  for  the  story  of  the  prince  had  brought  back  the  memory 
of  my  last  soiree  in  Paris,  where  I had  beheld  a withered  old  man 
playing  with  avidity  at  bouillotte , and  I remembered  to  have  been 
startled  and  disgusted  when  he  took  up  his  cards  in  a three-angered 
grasp.  And  now  I remembered,  too,  that  his  partner  had  addressed 
him  by  the  name  of  De  J ! 
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, f 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  single. 

Shelley. 

Nature  does  not  abhor  a vacuum  more  than  she  detests  the  singular 
number, — an  expression,  by  the  by,  for  which  we  suppose  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Irish  grammarians,  as  it  is  one  of  those  contradictions  in 
terms,  which  men  make  who  are  bom  under  the  constellation  Taurus. 
But  let  this  pass  ; the  point  we  insist  on  at  present  is  the  detestation 
in  which  nature  holds  number  one,  and  the  affection  she  appears  to 
entertain  for  number  two , or  that  which  the  Greeks  call  the  dual . 
Duplicity  would  seem  to  be  the  universal  law,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  world  to  be  regulated  by  the  principle  which  watch-makers  call  the 
“ duplex  movement.” 

That  singleness  of  mind  and  purpose  are  the  rarest  of  moral  pheno- 
mena will  be  denied  by  nobody,  but  the  truth  is  that  nature  has  made  man 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  on  the  double  plan.  Observe  his  outward 
structure  : — he  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  eyes,  a pair  of  ears,  a pair  of 
legs,  a pair  of  hands,  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  he  is  provided 
with  two  sides.  Even  those  parts  and  organs  which  are  single,  evidently 
result  from  an  incorporation  or  fusion  of  members  originally  distinct ; 
for  a prominent  example,  take  the  nose,  which  is  still  composed  of  two 
nostrils,  although  externally  it  presents  but  a single  cape  or  promontory. 
That  the  tongue  was  primoevaliy  double  may  be  inferred  from  numerous 
passages  of  Scripture,  where  44  a double  tongue ” is  expressly  men- 
tioned, and  amongst  the  lower  animals  we  have  remarkable  instances  of 
the  same  formation  in  the  forked  tongues  of  snakes  and  adders. 

The  uses  of  these  double  sets  of  organs  admit  of  a brief  explana- 
tion. We  have  two  organs  of  vision  that  we  may  have  one  eye  to  the 
interests  of  our  friends  or  the  public,  and  another  to  our  own ; or,  that 
black  may  appear  white,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  see  things  in 
their  proper  colours.  Without  a pair  of  eyes  men  could  never  take 
such  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject  as  they  often  do  ; pronounce 
angelic  to-day  what  they  declared  fiendish  only  yesterday ; — see 
mountains  of  difficulty  on  Tuesday  where  on  Monday  all  seemed  as 
smooth  as  a sheet  of  ice, — perceive  the  height  of  merit  in  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  morning,  and  every  vice  that  disgraces  human  nature  in 
the  same  man  before  Bunset.  These  are  a few  of  the  advantages  of 
possessing  a pair  of  eyes. 

Our  ears  are  also  fortunately  in  duplicate ; with  one  we  hear  every 
thing  in  our  own  favour ; with  the  other  we  hear  every  thing  that  tells 
against  an  opponent.  With  the  one  we  take  in  agreeable  truths,  with 
the  other  advantageous  falsehoods.  Sometimes  one  ear  is  employed  as 
a deaf  one,  a device  by  which  we  get  rid  of  importunate  demands  upon 
our  charity  or  our  justice.  In  short  a pair  of  ears  is  of  infinite  use, 
were  they  even  the  ears  of  Balaam’s  charger. 

Two  hands  are  also  inestimable  conveniences ; they  are  mainly  in- 
tended for  doing  and  undoing,  a most  important  part  of  the  business  of 
mankind.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  one  hand  is  to  help  a friend,  both 
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hands  to  help  ourselves,  and,  had  we  as  many  hands  as  Briareus,  the 
most  of  us  would  endeavour  to  help  ourselves  with  them  all.  Two 
hands  are  essential  to  the  lawyer,  for  they  enable  him  to  take  a fee  or  a 
bribe  upon  each  side  of  the  argument ; — to  the  statesman,  for  they 
qualify  him  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pilot  the  more  important  craft  which  carries  his  private  fortunes  ; — to 
the  churchman,  for  with  the  one  he  points  out  the  rough  and  thorny  path 
to  heaven,  while  he  indicates  with  the  other  the  smooth  and  roseate 
avenue  which  betakes  himself. 

Upon  the  advantages  of  a pair  of  legs  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
dilate,  they  are  so  extremely  obvious.  How  could  some  men,  in  public 
as  well  as  in  private  life,  go  the  lengths  they  do  with  a single  leg?  Ob- 
serve the  enormous  steps  that  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  world,  and 
you  will  see  that  less  than  two  legs  would  never  answer ; not  to  mention 
that  with  but  one  leg  we  could  never  follow  the  prudential  maxim 
which  enjoins  us  to  put  our  best  leg  foremost.  The  object  of  creating 
roan  with  two  sides  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state  hereafter,  when 
we  shall  also  direct  attention  to  the  reason  of  providing  him  with 
a pair  of  lungs,  amongst  other  instances  of  a double  internal  organiza- 
tion. 

* 

The  first  pair  was  unquestionably  Adam,  not  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
were,  in  strictness,  a “ parti  quarrc if  our  theory  be  correct,  and 
might  have  played  a rubber  of  whist,  had  cards  been  invented,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

The  opinion  of  the  duplicity  or  double  nature  of  the  human  soul  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  and  has  been  propounded  in  various  shapes,  all  how- 
ever resolving  themselves  into  the  same  theory.  Thus  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  each  of  us  has  his  demon,  his  genius,  his  good  or  bad  angel, 
or  his  guardian  spirit,  an  invisible  being  intimately  connected  and  in- 
dissolubly interwoven,  for  good  or  for  evil,  with  that  which  we  call 
ourselves.  What  is  this  but  recognising  another  self,  or  a double  intel- 
lectual and  moral  existence.  The  demon  of  Socrates  was  of  this  kind, 
an  alter  ego , and  decidedly  a better  helpmate  than  Xantippe.  The 
Socratic  philosophy  consisted  in  retiring  within  ourselves,  and  holding 
frequem  and  deep  communion  with  the  unseen  associate  whom  nature 
has  assigned  to  each  of  us.  “ According,”  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
M as  this  recess  was  deep  and  intimate,  and  the  dual  number  practically 
formed  in  tr$,  we  were  supposed  to  advance  in  morals  and  true  wis- 
dom.” The  little  world  within  us  is,  in  fact,  divided  into  two  parties, 
upon  whose  good  understanding  and  harmony  depends  the  serenity  and 
happiness  of  our  lives.  There  is  a deeper  truth  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood in  the  saying  that  man  is  a social  animal.  He  is  social  in  so 
eminent  a degree  that  he  is  properly  a society  in  himself. 

The  real  meaning  of  self-knowledge,  is  the  acquaintance  and  inti- 
macy which  one  of  these  members  has  with  the  other.  Soliloquy  is, 
in  strictness,  the  conversation  of  our  two  selves,  and  self-examination 
nothing  but  a form  of  intercourse  in  question  and  answer,  between  a 
man  and  bis  double.  Accordingly,  to  say  that  we  are  “ never  less 
alone  than  when  alone”  may  sometimes  be  literally  true ; for  the  effect 
of  a large  party  is  to  spoil  the  more  agreeable  society  that  we  carry 
about  with  us,  unless  the  party  should  amount  to  a crowd,  which  is 
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rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  a tete-a-tete  with  our  aerial  at- 
tache, or  imp  in  waiting. 

This  will  help  to  explain  why  worthy  men  are  so  often  reserved  and 
silent  in  society,  while  coxcombs  are  such  inveterate  talkers  and  the 
bores  of  every  social  meeting.  Sensible  and  estimable  men  exhaust  their 
conversational  powers  in  their  hours  of  solitude  and  privacy  ; while 
men  of  the  opposite  stamp,  being  unable  to  prevail  upon  their  attendant 
sprites  to  listen  to  their  “ bald,  disjointed  chat,”  are  driven  to  dis- 
charge it  upon  society  at  large,  which  has  no  means  of  escaping  the 
infliction.  What  demon,  good  or  bad,  not  to  say  a genius , would 
sit  for  an  hour  hearkening  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  his  anec-dotage , 
when  he  could  pop  through  the  keyhole,  or  skip  invisibly  up  the 
chimney  ? 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  on  the  supposition  that  imps  of  sense  and  spirit  are 
occasionally  united  to  the  souls  of  blockheads  and  fine  gentlemen. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  so.  There  may  be  a sort  of  spirit,  the  reverse 
of  a genius , specially  employed  in  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  Thebes, 
or  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad.  Perhaps  there  are  guardian  dull- 
nesses, as  well  as  guardian  genii ; and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  can  ima- 
gine the  most  delightful  social  intercourse  taking  place  between  the 
bores  of  our  acquaintance  and  their  several  attendant  demons.  A dull 
devil  of  the  kind  we  allude  to,  would  naturally  take  a Cibber  for  a wit, 
or  a Bavius  for  a prodigy ; roar  at  the  jokes  of  a Dennis,  and  clap  his 
wings  with  ecstasy  at  the  verses  of  Blackmore  or  Montgomery. 

In  all  likelihood  the  ancient  mode  of  expression  “ tee,"  as  employed 
by  a man  speaking  of  himself,  and  still  preserved  in  the  style  of  kings 
and  emperors,  originated  in  the  consciousness  of  a bipartite  existence. 
Double  men,  to  be  grammatical,  ought  to  use  the  “ we  but  there  is 
an  advantage  worth  noticing  in  sticking  to  the  singular  pronoun.  The 
“ we”  pledges  both  sides  of  a man  to  whatever  proposition  he  lays 
down,  or  engagement  he  enters  into ; but  by  adopting  the  “ If  he 
merely  speaks  in  one  of  his  persons,  and  may  consequently,  without  the 
slightest  inconsistency,  say  what  he  chooses  the  next  day,  or  even  the 
next  moment ; for  one  of  our  two  selves  is  plainly  entitled  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  other,  else  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment. 

“ fVef  however,  is  the  proper  style  for  a double  man,  in  cases 
where  the  two  are  certain  to  pull  together.  He  should  say,  for  instance, 
“ we  shall  go  to  dinner,” — ■“  we  shall  take  care  of  ourselves,” — “ we 
shall  get  a good  appointment,  if  we  can” — “ we  shall  do  such  and 
such  a base  action,  or  play  such  and  such  a shabby  trick,  to  carry  our 
point.”  But  in  all  matters  of  opinion,  statements  of  principle,  and  de- 
clarations of  intention,  the  safe  plan  is  to  speak  in  the  singular  number, 
for  then  only  one  half  of  the  speaker  is  pledged , and  the  other  is  at 
liberty  to  take  the  opposite  course  on  another  occasion,  should  it  be 
for  the  common  advantage . 

We  should  always  understand  a double  public  man  as  speaking  in 
only  one  of  his  persons  at  a time.  Such  a man  has  his  Whig  self  and 
his  Tory  self.  What  are  vulgarly  thought  his  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  disagreements  between  the 
two  parties  within  him.  We  have  already  noticed  the  important  provi- 
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sion  of  nature  by  which  men  are  furnished  with  two  sides , a right  and 
a left,  precisely  like  the  sides  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons.  The 
corresponding  mental  arrangement  is  the  very  attribute  of  duplicity,  or 
the  possession  of  two  minds  and  two  sets  of  opinions  and  suits  of  prin- 
ciples ; having,  in  fact,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  so  happily  expresses  it, 
44  the  dual  number  practically  formed  in  us.” 

It  is  a common  remark  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  it  is 
no  less  manifest  a truth  that  two  minds  are  better  than  one  ; but  there 
would  be  no  use  in  having  two  minds,  if  they  were  always  to  think  the 
same  thing,  or  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nature  does  nothing  in 
vain  ; and  besides,  if  truth  be  the  result  of  the  collision  of  intellect  with 
intellect,  it  is  evident  that  a man  of  two  minds,  instead  of  meriting 
censure  and  reproach,  ought  to  command  universal  admiration  as  a 
very 

Palace  for  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in. 

A double  tongue  may  be  a figure  of  speech,  but  a double  mind  is 
not : there  is  no  more  familiar  metaphysical  phenomenon;  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  as  a most  beautiful  analogy  between  our  phy- 
sical and  moral  structure,  that  the  cavity  of  the  human  thorax  con- 
tains two  lungs,  or  organs  of  breathing,  for  which  no  other  use  can 
be  assigned  but  the  enabling  a man  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath. 

The  principle  of  duplicity  explains  how  a man  can  be  said  to  be 
beside  himself  as  a double  man  (what  the  world  calls  an  apostate,  or  a 
hypocrite),  very  often  is.  It  also  accounts  for  the  process  of  leaping 
out  of  one’s  skin,  as  people  are  said  to  do,  when  news  is  brought 
them  of  some  joyous  but  unexpected  event,  the  birth  of  an  heir,  the 
success  of  a novel,  or  an  appointment  to  au  office  with  large  salary 
and  no  duty. 

Self-love,  too,  admits  of  an  easy  and  charitable  explanation  upon 
the  same  hypothesis.  Egotism  is  nothing  but  the  passion  of  one 
moiety  of  a man  for  the  other,  the  most  legitimate  love  imaginable, 
and  happily  exempt  from  the  interruption  of  the  “ green-eyed  mon- 
ster,” for  the  4‘  amans  sui,f  is  in  general  44  sine  rivali .”  Some  have 
held  that  the  two  parts  of  a man  are  always  of  different  sexes;  that 
one  of  his  selves  is  male  and  the  other  female.  In  this  view  there 
is  nothing  more  natural  than  the  love  of  self ; no  amour  can  be  more 
propre. 

It  is  common  to  hear  a person  say  that  he  hates  himself  but  this 
resolves  itself  into  the  still  more  common  case  of  matrimonial  discord. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  many  a lord  and  commoner  if  he  could  divorce 
as  well  as  hate  himself.  There  are  men  who  would  become  sound 
statesmen  and  good  patriots  in  a twinkling,  could  they  but  dissolve  the 
union  that  binds  them  to  narrow  souls  and  factious  spirits.  Such  per- 
sons are,  in  point  of  fact,  models  of  every  public  virtue,  but  being, 
unhappily,  connected  with  discreditable  parties,  or  wedded  to  false 
principles,  they  must  abide  all  the  contempt  and  odium  incurred  by 
their  mistresses  or  their  wives.  Men,  in  a predicament  like  this, 
are  to  be  pitied,  not  condemned.  A Socrates  may  divorce  his  Xan- 
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tippe,  but  how  is  he  to  divorce  his  demon,  supposing  her  to  be  diabo- 
lically instead  of  angelically  disposed  ? There  is  no  mode  of  exorcis- 
ing the  she-fiend  in  our  breasts,  who  is  doubtless  the  prompter  of  all 
the  malignant  and  unmanly  actions  we  commit.  She  sticks  to  us  for 
ever — like  “ the  old  man  of  the  sea”  on  the  sailor's  back;  she  plunges 
one  man  into  extravagance  and  debt ; she  dlls  another  with  revenge 
and  fury;  she  never  suffers  the  worthy  part  of  a man  to  be  seen,  but 
presents  herself  for  him  in  all  companies  ; which  is  the  true  reason  that 
we  so  often  find  a shallow  coxcomb  where  we  expected  a man  of  talent 
— a creature  as  changeable  as  the  moon,  where  we  looked  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  an  old  Roman  ; or  a common  scold  of  Billingsgate,  due  to 
the  ducking-stool,  where  we  had  dreamed  of  a rival  of  Cicero,  or  at 
least  a Brougham. 

This  notion  of  a female  soul  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  who  in- 
troduces Richard  II.  thus  soliloquizing  in  the  dungeon  of  Pomfret 
Castle  : 

I have  been  studying  how  I may  compare 
This  prison  where  I live  unto  the  world; 

And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 

And  here  is  not  a creature  but  myself, 

I cannot  do  it ; — yet  I’ll  hammer  it  out. 

My  brain  l'U  prove  the  female  to  my  soul. 

My  soul  the  father , and  these  two  beget 
A generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts, 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world, 

In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 

For  no  thought  is  contented. 

Now  take  an  imaginary  instance  ; conceive  a lord  Punch  and  Judy; 
Lord  Punch  being  the  masculine  soul,  and  of  one  party,  Lord  Judy, 
the  female  soul,  and  of  the  other.  Judy  being  the  weaker  vessel,  is 
fickle,  spiteful,  frivolous,  vain,  a coquette,  a flirt,  a termagant.  Lord 
Punch  is  no  match  for  her.  She  out-voices  and  overbears  him.  By 
virtue  of  her  sex,  she  is  for  ever  talking,  and  generally  talking  scandal, 
bringing  her  lord  and  master  into  infinite  disgrace  and  trouble.  People 
look  for  44  the  old  man,”  and  they  find  only  the  old  woman.  If  Lord 
Punch  could  only  discard  his  Judy,  he  would  be  quite  another  lord. 
The  best  thing  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  an- 
nounce, by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  will  no  longer 
hold  himself  responsible  for  her  sayings,  doings,  or  goings  on, — as 
men  are  sometimes  obliged  to  warn  the  public  that  they  mean  to  repu- 
diate their  wives’  pecuniary  engagements. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ PETER  PRIG  GINS.” 

Mea  paupera  regna. 

Virgil. 

Anglice — The  little  spot  I call  my  own. 

a 

Chap.  I. 

“ Well,  it  is  really  very  kind  of  my  friend,*'  said  the  Rev.  Beatus 
Devonport,  as  he  laid  down  a letter  which  he  had  been  perusing, 
u only  I wish  it  had  been  a little  more  valuable." 

“Friend,  what  friend?  Valuable — what  ain’t  enough  valuable?" 

said  his  housekeeper,  looking  up  from  her  work  and  at  her  master,  and 
the  epistle  on  which  he  was  commenting. 

“ Pish  ! Mistress  Phidele,  you — you — are  indeed — " 

“ Are  what  ? Finish,  if  you  please,  sir." 

“ You  are  somewhat  given  to  an  excessive  propensity  to  interroga- 
tion. I never  make  a remark  to  myself — " 

“ You  spoke  out  loud,  sir.” 

“ I never  make  a remark  to  myself  , I say,  and  I say  so  advisedly — 
but  you  on  the  instant  fancy  I am  addressing  you,  and — and — " 

“ And  what,  sir?” 

“There  again!  had  you  waited  but  an  instant — foreborne  for  a 
mere  second  from  that  inquisitorial  habit  of  putting  in  your  queries — ” 
“ My  what?  My  queer  eyes  ? Mr.  Devonport,  I have  lived  long  in 
the  world,  and  never  before — but  it  is  of  no  consequence — 1 know  I 
am  old,  and,  as  the  song  says, 

All  that’s  bright  must  fade, 

and  of  course  my  eyes  ain't  agoing  to  escape  the  universal  sen- 
tence." 

“ Pish  ! Mistress  Phidele — your  eyes  are  bright  enough  now.  You 
have  just  threaded  that  very  large  darning  needle  the  very  first  shot," 
said  her  master,  kindly. 

“The  first  what?”  inquired  Mrs.  Deedy,  for  such  was  her  real  name, 
although  her  master  chose  to  call  her  by  the  name  which  Horace 
bestowed  on  his  female  domestic. 

“ Never  mind  what.  I was  about  to  observe — " 

“ Didn’t  you  observe  that  your  friend  was  very  kind,  but  not  valuable 
enough  ?” 

“ I said,  then,  if  you  will  be  so  tiresome,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Black- 
more — ” 

“ What  the  little  gentleman  as  corned  down  a shooting  in  a Tartar 
dress,  and  had  gin  and  milk  with  a clove  in  it  for  breakfast?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Deedy. 

“ Pish  ! woman,  Tartan  you  mean.  He  is  of  Scottish  descent." 
a And  do  all  the  Scottish  people  wear  red  and  blue  criss-crosses,  and 
drink  gin  and  milk  with  cloves  in  it  to  their  breakfastes  ?” 

“ I never  did  !”  said  Beatus  Devonport,  rising  from  his  chair,  closing 
a large  volume  of  old  divinity  with  a hearty  bang,  and  taking  three 
very  rapid  turns  round  his  little  apartment. 
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“What  you’re  ‘going  the  circuit,’  as  the  lawyers  say — putting 
yourself  in  a miff  merely  because  I asked  one  question  ? But  I’ll  say 
no  more — so  you  can  sit  down  and  make  yourself  easy,  instead  of 
going  round  and  round  and  round  again  like  a turnspit  on  a feast-day.” 

Beatus  Devonport  sat  down  again.  He  opened  the  volume,  found 
the  page,  and  the  very  paragraph  at  which  he  had  left  off  when  the 
arrival  of  the  letter  which  had  given  rise  to  the  preceding  colloquy  in- 
terrupted him  in  its  perusal.  He  merely  made  believe  to  read,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  so  indignant  with  his  old  servant,  that  he  was  plough- 
ing up  from  the  subsoil  of  his  brain  some  pretext  by  which  he  might 
rid  himself  of  her  and  her  tiresome  interrogations.  Yet  when  he 
thought  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  to  his  motherless  infants— 
when  he  saw,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  their  healthy  looks  and  hardened 
frames,  and  recollected  that  she  who  had  borne  them  to  him  had  fallen 
a victim  to  consumption,  and  believed  that  their  escape  from  the  same 
fearful  disease  was  attributable  to  the  judicious  management  of  his 
“ tormentor  in  trifles,”  he  again  closed  the  volume,  smiled  benevolently 
upon  her,  and  re-opened  the  important  epistle. 

“ Pardon  me,  Mistress  Phidele,  I was  somewhat  hasty.  My  friend 
Mr.  Blackmore  writes  me  thus — ” 

“ Does  he  write  clean  and  clear  ? for  he  was  rather  not  given  to  soap 
and  water,  and  bited  his  nails  to  their  quicks,”  said  Mrs.  Deedy. 

“ Writes  me  thus,”  continued  her  master,  resolved  not  to  notice  his 
familiar’s  failing : 

< 

“ Dear  Devonport, 

“ I have  a small  living  at  my  disposal.  You  have  been  many  years 
a curate  and  a zealous  man  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
profession.  Pastom  Parva  is  not  a very  valuable  bit  of  preferment, 
as  you  will  see  by  a reference  to  the  Liber  Ecclesiasticus , but  it  will  be 
better  than  a curacy,  and,  from  its  situation,  is  not  unlikely  to  suit  you, 
who  are  fond  of  a little  innocent  recreation  in  fishing  and  shooting 
when  you  know  it  will  not  interfere  with  your  duties.  If  you  will 
accept  of  it  I will  send  you  the  presentation  by  return  of  post. 

“ Your  sincere  friend, 

“Isaac  Blackmore.” 

“Well,  and  what  does  Liber  Clissasticus  say  it’s  worth?’’  asked 
Mrs.  Deedy,  laying  aside  the  stocking  which  she  was  darning,  crossing 
her  arms,  and  gazing  steadily  at  her  master. 

“ Under  two  hundred  a year,”  replied  Mr.  Devonport. 

“ And  he  calls  that  a living!  Why  it’s  a mere  starving — the  cure’s 
a’mostas  good,”  said  Mrs.  Deedy,  showing  by  her  looks  and  a pecu- 
liar twist  of  her  nose  that  she  looked  upon  Mr.  Blackmore  as  a very 
contemptible  person  for  having  made  an  offer  of  such  a mere  trifle  to 
her  worthy  and  much  respected  master. 

“ Never  mind,  Mistress  Phidele;  recollect  that  when  I am  inducted 
to  it  it  will  be  my  own.  I may  be  removed  from  my  curacy  at  any 
moment,  and  as  to  where  to  lay  my  head  if  I am  suddenly  removed  I 
cannot  form  a notion.  I am  resolved  to  accept  of  this  ‘ bit  of  prefer- 
ment,’ as  my  friend  calls  it,  and  eke  out  a livelihood,  as  1 have  hitherto 
done,  by  taking  pupils  or  writing  for  my  daily  bread.” 
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44  Pupils  won't  do  any  longer,”  said  Mrs.  Deedy,  shaking  her  head. 
44  Nancy  and  Mary  have  finished  school,  and  are  coming  home  grown 
up  young  women — ” 

44  But  my  pen — ” 

44  Cuss  the  pen,  I was  going  to  say.  What,  bring  on  nettle-rash, 
nervousness  and  indigestion  again — what  our  learned  doctor  calls 
gasterontereet — not  you  indeed  if  I have  a voice  in  the  matter.  No 
more  Plummer's  pills  for  supper,  and  hop  tea  for  breakfast,  with  an 
Abernethy  sopped  in  it  if  I can  prevent  it,”  said  Mrs.  Deedy. 

44  Pish,  Mistress  Phidele,  I have  a reliance — ” 

44  I know  you  have  ; but  rely  on  it  you’ll  kill  yourself  before  your 
time  if  you  do.  A reliance  is  all  very  well  when  your  paid  for  it,  and 
don't  go  snax  with  a printer.” 

Beatus  Devonport  groaned  internally.  His  housekeeper  did  not 
notice  his  distress  but  proceeded. 

44  And  whereabouts  is  this  bit  of  preferment  ?” 

44  Close  to  the  sea-side.  Mistress  Phidele ; a delightful  spot  I have  no 
doubt.  Abundance  of  fish  and  plenty  of  snipes,  fowls,  and  plovers.” 

“ Why  fish  is  not  so  bad  if  it  was  not  for  the  sauce.  Snipes  and 
wild  ducks  are  excellent,  for  they  want  no  stuffing ; and  as  to  plovers,  l 
only  know  them  by  their  eggs,  which  are  always  eaten  with  moss — at 
least  so  I have  heard.” 

Her  master  pished,  but  did  not  attempt  to  set  Mrs.  Deedy  right. 

44  Is  there  any  land  to  it?”  inquired  the  old  lady. 

44  A glebe  of  some  twenty  acres,  Mistress  Phidele ; but  I am  afraid 
the  house  is  hardly  habitable  without  some  little  repairs.” 

44  A little  whitewashing  or  so? — never  mind ; I can  do  that.  Milk 
and  whiting  is  capital,  and  only  wants  being  laid  on  with  the  paste-brush 
to  tidy  a place  up  nicely.  With  twenty  acres  of  land  you  can  keep 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  that  ends  all  my  objections  to  taking  the  bit 
of  preferment.” 

Mr.  Beatus  Devonport  having  secured  his  faithful  servant’s  assent — 
for  he  would  have  resigned  a much  more  valuable  living  sooner  than 
part  with  her  to  whom  he  believed  was  owing  the  rescue  of  his  children 
from  consumption — wrote  to  his  friend,  and  accepted  4 the  bit  of  pre- 
ferment.” • 


Chap.  II. 

44  The  bit  of  preferment”  which  Mr.  Beatus  Devonport  had  ac- 
cepted had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Black- 
more,  by  a government  official,  whom  he  had  obliged  by  securing  the 
return  to  parliament  of  a warm  supporter  of  the  administration.  A 
few  days  after  the  letter  had  been  received,  which  in  warm  terms 
thanked  his  friend  for  his  kind  remembrance  of  him,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  of  the  living,  Beatus  was  told  that  if  he  would 
run  up  to  town,  and  call  at  a certain  office,  he  would  receive  his  ap- 
pointment, and  the  necessary  documents  and  instructions  for  induction 
and  reading  in. 

Beatus  Devonport  felt  a glow  about  the  region  of  his  heart  when  he 
thought  that  a few  days  would  entitle  him  to  affix  rector  instead  of  cu- 
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rate  to  his  name,  and  joyfully  read  the  epistle  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived to  Mrs.  Deedy. 

**  I’ll  pack  you  off  as  soon  as  I have  packed  up  your  trunk/'  said 
the  good  lady,  “ for  who  knows  what  may  happen  with  they  govern- 
ment things.  King’s  ministers  is  just  like  little  dogs  in  a fair,  in  and 
out  again  before  you  can  say  boh ! There  was  our  William,  as  was 
purvided  for  in  the  excise,  as  we  all  thought : well  he  went  up  to  London 
to  get  inducted  and  read  in,  a9  you  call  it,  and  if  the  people  didn’t  tell 
him  he  lost  it  by  a vote  may  I be  shot;  for  our  member,  it  seems,  who 
got  William's  name  put  down  for  the  first  vacancy,  went  to  sleep 
during  a long  talking,  and  when  he  was  woke  up  to  vote  he  went  and 
did  it  the  wrong  way.  So  do  yon  go  and  dress,  master,  while  I pack 
up  a few  things,  and  be  sure  be  ready  for  the  coach  when  it  drives  by.” 

Long  before  the  vehicle  came  up  Devonport  and  his  trunk  were 
packed  up.  He  had  taken  a biscuit  and  a little  cherry  brandy  as  a 
preventive  of  cold,  and  was  already  rolled  up,  like  a mummy,  in  shawls 
and  cloaks  (as  if  Mrs.  Deedy  was  a Murphy,  and  knew  that  it  must 
rain  or  snow,  although  the  morning  was  bright  and  sunny)  when  the 
distant  rattle  of  wheels  and  the  tramping  of  horses’  feet  were  heard. 

“ Here  it  comes.  Now,  sir,  make  haste.  Heigh  ! heigh  ! stop ! !w 
screamed  Mrs.  Deedy. 

“ Good-by,  Mistress  Phidele,  good-by  ; I shall  9oon  be  back  again 
— Rector  of  Pastorn  Parva,"  said  her  master,  as  he  progressed  with 
difficulty  towards  the  turnpike-road. 

“ Stop  a moment,"  said  Mrs.  Deedy,  setting  down  the  trunk  just 
within  the  garden-gate,  opposite  to  which  the  coachman  had  pulled  up. 
**  Stop  a moment,  sir ; — I know  he  hasn’t,  I’m  sure  he  hasn’t — it’s  so 
like  him." 

**  What  is  it.  Mistress  Phidele?  Quick,  the  coach  waits,” 

Mrs.  Deedy  put  her  mouth  close  to  her  master’s  ear — indeed,  so 
close,  that  the  coachman  winked  at  the  passenger  on  the  box  very  im- 
pertinently— and  whispered  “ Have  you  put  any  money  in  your 
pocket  V* 

Mr.  Beatus  Devonport  felt  each  of  his  pockets  in  succession  and 
said,  “ Dear  me,  no,  I never  thought  of  it." 

“Just  like  you,  sir;  but  pray  go  and  get  some,  while  I see  the 
trunk  booted,”  said  Mrs.  Deedy. 

Her  master  threw  off  a couple  of  cloaks  and  ran  into  his  study.  He 
took  one  of  two  five  pound  notes  out  of  his  pocket-book,  rammed  it  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  reached  the  gate  just  as  the  coachman,  hav- 
ing put  up  the  trunk,  and  been  put  down  for  his  impertinence  by  Mrs* 
Deedy,  was  shouting,  “ Now,  sir,  am  I to  stay  here  all  day  V* 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  to  the  new  rector  on  his 
journey,  except  that  when  he  had  taken  a penny  biscuit,  and  a three- 
half-penny  glass  of  ale,  he  found  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  for  them 
without  changing  his  51.  note.  This  difficulty  was  easily  overcome  by 
the  driver,  who  advanced  the  sum  for  him  out  of  a side  pocket, 
not  doubting  but  that  such  a benevolent  deposit,  made  without  any 
security — more  than  personal — would  meet  with  its  due  reward  when 
the  time  for  tipping  should  come.  When  he  arrived  at  his  inn,  the  Old 
Bell  in  Holborn,  at  which  the  coach  put  up,  Beatus  found,  upon  in- 
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quhry,  that  office  hours  were  over,  so  he  resolved  to  order  his  dinner,  see 
a play,  and  enjoy  himself  for  that  evening.  The  steak  was  excellently 
cooked,  the  modest  modicum  of  port  particularly  good,  and  Beatus 
enjoyed  them  greatly.  Seven  o'clock  found  him  at  the  box  pay-office 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  pulled  out  his  purse,  payed  his  seven 
shillings,  and  was  greatly  entertained  by  a tragedy,  admirably  acted  by 
Young  and  his  contemporaries,  and  a farce,  in  which  Munden  and 
Dowton  played  the  principal  parts.  A quiet  oyster  and  a pint  of 
porter,  a chat  with  a stranger  in  the  coffee-room,  and  a small  glass  of 
negus  with  his  pipe,  sent  Beatus  to  bed  a very  happy  man. 

The  rooming  came,  the  breakfast  was  despatched,  and  Beatus,  as 
soon  as  Furnival's  Inn  clock  struck  ten,  hastened  to  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  directed.  He  found  it  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  no 
one  knew  its  locality  but  the  ticket  porters,  and  those  who  gained 
their  livelihood  in  it.  Fortunately  for  Beatus  one  of  those  badge- 
bearing individuals  happened  to  hear  him  imitating  his  Mistress 
Phidele  in  her  excessive  propensity  to  interrogation,  and  offered  to 
show  him  the  locus  in  quo  for  a consideration.  Beatus  was  told  to 
dive  into  a sort  of  area;  but  being  suspicious  that  he  was  about  to  be 
hoaxed — for  he  could  not  believe  that  aj government  officer’s  officer 
carried  on  business  in  an  area — refused  to  pay  his  guide  until  he  was 
certain  lie  had  not  misdirected  him.  The  porter  pointed  to  bis  ticket, 
as  much  as  to  say  “ I dare  not,  if  I would,  play  you  a trick,’*  but  it 
had  no  effect  upon  the  guidte . A pull  at  a nob,  over  which  was 
written, or  rather  engraved,  “office  bell,”  caused  the  door  to  open,  as 
if  by  magic.  Beatus  threw  it  wide  open  and  groped  his  way  along  a 
narrow,  dark  passage,  until  he  came  to  another  door,  with  a pane  of 
ground  glass  on  its  upper  half,  on  which  he  could  just  see  painted, 
“office.”  At  this  he  gave  a violent  kick,  not  purposely,  but  by  acci- 
dent, for  he  had  stumbled  over  a step  that  seemed  to  be  placed  where 
it  was  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  act  as  a man-trap. 

“ Come  in,”  shouted  a voice. 

Beatus  tried  to  obey.  He  pushed  and  pulled  ; but  all  to  no  pur* 
pose.  The  door  would  not  yield. 

“ Lift  the  latch,”  shouted  the  same  voice. 

Now  it  is  very  kind  to  tell  a man  how  to  gain  entrance  by  merely 
lifting  a latch,  but  still  more  kind  to  tell  him  where  the  latch  is  situated 
which  he  is  to  lift.  Clerks  of  public  offices,  however,  are  rather  given 
to  enjoying  those  embarrassments  under  which  they  know  that  the 
visitors  of  their  dens  for  the  first  time  are  wont  to  labour.  It  is  a sort 
of  relief  to  the  monotonous  tedium  of  their  daily  routine  of  labour. 

“ Lift  the  latch.” 

“ 1 can’t  find  it,”  shouted  Mr.  Devonport. 

A sort  of  sniggling  and  giggling,  a violent  cough,  and  a still  more 
violent  sueeze,  and  a subsequent  audible  using  of  the  handkerchief 
reached  his  ears.  He  began  to  feel  indignant,  and  was  about  to  resign 
Pastorn  Parva  and  the  dignity  of  rectorhood,  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  a putty-faced  gentleman  in  black,  who  looked  as  if  he  never 
had  laughed,  and  never  could  laugh,  and  expressed  himself  frightfully 
shocked  that  the  dinginess  of  the  situation  should  have  been  detrimental 
to  so  respectable  a person  as  the  gent  whom  he  saw  before  him. 

Beatus  Devonport’s  ire  was  appeased  in  an  instant.  He  was  sure 
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that  the  quiet,  respectable  individual  who  addressed  him  was  not  a 
hoaxer,  and,  as  he  entered  the  office,  he  looked  round  to  discover  who 
it  was  that  had  sniggled,  giggled,  coughed,  and  used  the  handkerchief. 
No  one  was  to  be  seen  but  the  quiet,  respectable  individual  who  had 
expressed  himself  so  politely.  He  was  about  to  inquire  who  the  ill- 
behaved  person  was  who  had  jeered  at  his  distresses,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  question, 

44  What’s  your  name,  and  the  name  of  your  benefice  ?” 

44  Beatus  Devonport  is  my  name — Pastorn  Parva  the  name  of  my 
rectory,”  said  Beatus. 

u Quite  right.  Here  are  your  papers.  I’ll  trouble  you  for  41/.  15s.,*' 
said  the  clerk. 

. 44  Forty — one — pounds — fifteen?”  drawled  out  the  new  rector,  look- 
ing with  amazement  at  the  clerk,  who  rather  enjoyed  his  astonish- 
ment. 

44  All  right,  sir ; it’s  above  value  in  the  king’s  books.” 

“Above  value — why  it’s  under  value — it’s  only  190/.  per  annum,** 
said  Beatus. 

44  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir,  as  you  will  find  upon  inquiry,’* 
said  the  clerk,  growing  respectful,  as  he  saw  the  evident  agitation  under 
which  the  poor  parson  was  labouring.  44  There  is  no  occasion  to  pay 
it  now,  sir ; you  can  leave  the  papers  with  me,  and  call  again  when  it 
suits  your  convenience.” 

44 1 will  leave  a deposit,”  said  Beatus,  having  an  indistinct  notion 
that  by  failing  to  pay  something,  he  might  forfeit  his  benefice.  44 1 • 
will  leave  a deposit.” 

*4  Not  the  least  occasion  for  that,  sir, — indeed,  I cannot  accept  of 
it  Many  clergymen  who  come  here  for  their  presentations,  are  not 
prepared  to  pay  the  amount  of  fees,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
not  aware,”  said  the  clerk,  quite  kindly. 

Beatus,  however,  felt  that  he  ought  to  pay  something,  if  it  was  but 
for  civility.  He  dived  into  his  pockets  and  searched  them  seriatim , but  - 
no  purse  was  to  be  found.  44  Abiit,  erupit , evasitf  he  shouted,  as  he 
rushed  out  of  the  office. 

44  Lift  the  latch,”  said  the  same  voice  which  he  had  heard  on  enter- 
ing the  office,  followed  by  the  same  abominable  niggling,  giggling, 
coughing,  and  using  the  handkerchief. 

Beatus  felt  inclined  to  return  and  demand  an  explanation,  but  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  his  purse,  overcame  his  indignation,  and  the  sight 
of  the  ticket-porter,  waiting  to  be  paid  for  his  services,  drove  all  other 
thoughts,  but  those  of  not  having  the  wherewith  to  pay  him,  out  of  his 
mind. 

*4  Found  all  right,  I hope,  sir?”  said  he  of  the  badge. 

44 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  my  man,  very  much  obliged 
indeed,  and  will  reward  you  for  your  services  another  day — the  fact  is, 

I have  lost  my  purse.” 

,44  Gammon,”  said  the  ticket-porter ; 44  or  if  not  gammon,  what  did 
you  keep  me  standing  here  for  ?” 

44  It  is  a fact,  I assure  you,  my  friend.” 

44  Gammon,”  said  the  porter ; and  as  Beatus  Devonport  passed  up 
an  alley  into  Fleet-street,  he  saw  his  guide  join  a brace  of  ticket-por- 
ters more  respectable  looking  than  himself,  from  whose  mouths  he 
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heard,  44  regular  screw,”  " a positive  dead  nail,”  44  a complete  do,” 
44  shabby  fellow,”  &c.  &c. 

Those  who  do  not  merit  reproaches,  feel  them  far  more  bitterly  than 
they  who  richly  deserve  them.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Devonport. 
He  would  have  paid  if  he  could,  but,  as  some  one  says,  44  if  he  could 
not,  how  could  he  ?” 


Chap.  III. 

“Waiter,  oblige  me  by  telling  the  landlord  I wish  to  speak  with 
him,”  said  Mr.  Devonport,  as  he  flung  himself,  or  rather  fell,  into  a 
box  in  the  coffee-room. 

” Certainly,  sir, — but  you  don’t  seem  well.  A little  soda  and  brandy, 
sir  ? Capital  thing  about  eleven  o’clock  after  a play  and  an  ’yster 
supper,”  said  the  waiter. 

“ I am  not  ill,  I assure  you.  I have  only  lost — ” 

“ Your  appetite  ? No  unusual  thing,  sir,  after  an  ’yster  supper,  fol- 
lowed by  a pipe  and  a sherry-negus.  Try  a little  ginger-beer  and  gin, 
sir,  or  a little  bitters.” 

44  Pish  ! man.  1 have  lost  my  purse  and  all  my  money,”  said  Beatus, 
tartly. 

44  Lost — purse — money  ? not  in  this  house,  I hope,  sir  V* 

Beatus  nodded. 

44  Forty-five  years  and  five  months  have  I been  head  waiter  in  this 
bouse,  and  never  heard  of  such  an  event  before.  A slur  upon  the 
Old  Bell ! Here,  ostler,  tell  boots  to  tell  the  barmaid  to  tell  master 
that  he  is  wanted  in  the  coffee-room  immediately.” 

44 1 am  not  certain,  waiter,  that  I lost  my  purse  in  this  house.  I 
might  have  dropped  it  or  lost  it  elsewhere,”  said  Beatus. 

•*‘If  you’ve  any  doubt  about  it,  give  the  Bell  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  sir.  It  is  a well-established  house,  and  has  a character  to 
lose.” 

Before  Mr.  Devonport  could  reply  affirmatively,  negatively,  or  am- 
biguously to  this  suggestion  of  the  waiter,  the  landlord  entered  smirk- 
ing and  smiling.  The  waiter,  immediately  he  saw  the  door  closed  be- 
hind his  master,  said,  44  No.  18  lost  his  purse,  sir,  and  all  his  money 
— happy  to  say  he  says  he  did  not  lose  it  in  this  house,  sir.” 

44  I said  no  such  thing,  waiter.  1 merely  said  that  I was  uncertain 
where  or  when  I lost  it.” 

44  Then  of  course,  sir,  he  could  not  have  lost  it  in  the  Bell,  sir,”  said 
the  waiter  to  his  master. 

44 1 have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  any  of  my  servants, 
Abraham,”  said  the  landlord ; 4‘  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man has  either  left  his  purse  up  stairs  in  his  portmanteau,  or  dropped 
it  in  the  streets.  May  I venture  to  ask,  sir,  how  much  money  you  had 
in  your  purse  ?” 

>44  Forty-one  pounds  fifteen,”  replied  Beatus  Devonport,  thinking  of 
the  amount  of  fees  demanded  of  him. 

44  A serious  loss  indeed,”  said  the  landlord.  44  It  is  a large  sum 
to—” 

44  Yes,  and  it  is  under  value,  I assure  you,  whatever  they  may  say  at 
the  office,”  continued  Beatus,  harping  on  the  same  string. 
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44  Oh,  then  you  have  been  to  the  office  about  it  ?” 

44  Yes,  certainly  ; the  first  thing  this  morning.” 

44  It  will  get  into  the  papers,”  said  the  landlord,  musingly.  “ Did 
you  tell  them  you  were  stopping  at  the  Old  Bell  ?” 

“ I rather  think  I did — yes — I think  I may  say  yes.  The  papers 
were  all  ready,  but  I did  not  bring  them  away  with  me,”  said  Bea- 
tus. 

44  Sharp  work,”  said  Abraham.  44  He  means  the  reporters  had  their 
notes  although  he  had  lost  his.” 

44  About  the  value  of  4 If.  15s.,  I think  you  said,  sir?”  inquired  the 
landlord. 

“ So  the  clerk  told  me,”  replied  the  bewildered  rector. 

44  He  must  mean  the  magistrates’  clerk,”  said  the  landlord,  sotto 
voce ; and  added  aloud, 44  the  value  then  you  would  say  in  round  num- 
bers, is  between  40/.  and  50 /.” 

44  One  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  as  near  as  may  be,”  said  Bea- 
tus. 

The  master  stared  at  his  customer  and  then  at  his  waiter.  The 
waiter  made  a masonic  sign,  by  putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead  and 
drawing  a crack  on  his  bald  scull.  His  master  nodded  significantly, 
and  politely  telling  Beatus  that  he  would  go  and  make  every  inquiry, 
left  the  coffee-room,  followed  by  the  waiter. 

When  he  was  left  to  himself,  Mr.  Devonport,  forgetting  all  about 
his  lost  purse  and  its  contents — some  31.  145. — fell  into  a deep  reve- 
rie. He  calculated  as  closelv  as  he  could  the  amounts  of  his  assets  at 
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home,  and  pondered  on  the  possibility  of  raising  35/.  15s.  to  add  to 
the  5/.,  which  he  knew  he  had  in  his  study,  to  enable  him  to  find  the 
means  of  securing  his  appointment,  and  the  other  papers  necessary  for 
institution.  He  had  a gold  repeating  watch  in  his  pocket,  the  gift  of 
a former  pupil.  He  drew  it  from  his  fob,  and  as  he  surveyed  its  pon- 
derous bulk,  felt  a conviction  in  his  mind  that  any  one  would  lend  him 
40/.  or  50/  on  such  an  excellent  security.  He  made  a resolution  to 
seek  a silversmith  immediately,  and  propose  to  deposit  the  watch  with 
him  until  his  first  quarter's  salary  from  the  tithes  of  Pastorn  Parva 
should  enable  him  to  repay  the  sum  which  he  required  as  a loan.  The 
happy  idea  made  him  quite  comfortable.  He  rose  from  his  box, 
brushed  his  hat  carefully,  aud  was  buttoning  his  coat  ready  to  sally 
forth  on  his  search  for  a respectable  silversmith,  when  the  landlord  en- 
tered the  coffee-room,  accompanied  by  a stout,  tall  man,  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  drab-belows,  aud  top-boots,  and  followed  by 
Abraham  the  waiter. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  I have  made  every  inquiry,  and  can  learn 
nothing  about  it,”  said  the  landlord. 

44  Oh  ! pish ! — never  mind — I've  got  it  here  and  here,”  replied  De- 
vonport, touching  first  his  forehead  and  then  his  fob  with  his  finger. 

44  That  means,”  said  Abraham,  “ that  he  has  just  recollected  that  he 
stowed  it  away  in  his  watch-pocket  for  safety.  The  Old  Bell's  ac- 
quitted.” 

44  All  right  then,  sir  V*  inquired  the  man  in  the  blue  coat,  &c. 

44  Quite,  I trust,”  replied  Beatus,  smiling.  44 1 think  I can  easily  raise 
50/.  upon  it,  and  redeem  it  out  of  the  first  quarter,  if  not  out  of  the 
dilapidations.” 
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The  landlord,  Abraham,  and  the  man  in  the  blue-coat,  looked  at  one 
another,  and  then  winked. 

M Allow  me  to  name  Mr.  Lavender  to  you,  sir,”  said  the  landlord. 
“ He  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  as  you  must  be  aware,  from  his 
acknowledged  reputation." 

“ Most  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lavender.  Are  you  a silversmith,  a 
jeweller,  or  a watchmaker?" 

“ Allow  me,  before  I reply  to  your  question,  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  friends  in  town  to  whom  you  can  refer  me  V*  inquired  Lavender 
the  celebrated  police-officer. 

“ What  need  is  there  of  a reference  in  this  transaction  ?”  said  Bea- 
tus.  “ You  take  the  watch,  I take  the  money,  and  repay  it,  and 
demand  the  watch,  as  soon  as  I receive  the  tithes  or  the  dilapida- 
tions." 

“ It’s  not  a mere  crevice,  but  a regular  crack — a hole  in  the  cranium," 
said  Abraham. 

“ Very  strange  !"said  the  landlord. 

“ Stay  a bit,"  said  Lavender,  “I  think  I see  through  his  meaning. 
You  are  a clergyman,  I believe,  sir,  and  have  lost  a purse  contain- 
ing—" 

“Oh!  a mere  trifle — something  like  3/.,  and  some  silver,”  said 
Beatus. 

“Why,  you  said  first  of  all  41 1.  15*.,  and  then  190/.,"  said  Abra- 
ham. 

“ That,  I think,  sir,  was  in  allusion  to  some  other  matters — to  monies 
which  you  had  to  pay,"  said  Lavender. 

“ Of  course  it  was — the  fees  for  my  appointment  to  the  rectory  of 
Pastorn  Parva,  for  which  the  clerk  at  the  office  demands  41/.  15*. 
under  the  pretence,  or  mistake  I may  call  it,  that  a living  of  190/.  per 
annum  is  above  value  in  the  king’s  books.” 

“ And  not  being  prepared  to  pay  so  heavy  a demand,  you  medi- 
tated giving  your  watch  as  security  for  a loan  to  that  araonnt,"  said 
Lavender. 

“ Of  course — better  do  that  than  run  a risk  of  losing  the  living  and 
displeasing  Mistress  Phidele,"  said  Beatus. 

“ You  were  at  Drury  Lane  last  night,  sir,  and  lost  your  purse  when 
you  took  it  out  to  pay  at  the  door.  Can  you  describe  it?” 

“ Dark  green,  with  gold  tassels,  one  of  which  is  loose." 

“ Is  this  it,  sir?”  said  Lavender,  drawing  out  the  identical  purse  into 
which  Beatus  had  put  the  change  for  his  51.  note,  after  paying  his  fare 
and  the  coachman’s  tip. 

“That  is  it.  But  how  did  you  come  by  it?"  said  Beatus. 

* I am  a police-officer,  sir ; Slinking  Billy  was  captured  last  night, 
and  this  was  discovered,  with  a variety  of  stolen  articles,  upon  his 
peraon.” 

“ I am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you.  How  can  I reward  you?1' 
said  Beatus. 

“If  you  will  order  me  a little  luncheon,  and  allow  me  five  minutes 
conversation  with  you,  I shall  be  obliged,"  replied  Lavender. 

“Get  it  directly,"  said  Abraham.  “The  Old  Bell’s  all  right,  master 
—we  haven’t  lost  our  characters,  and  I know  Mr.  Lavender's  taste- 
half  beefsteak,  one  pot  porter." 
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r When  Abraham  and  his  master  had  left  the  room,  Lavender  talked 
quietly  about  the  news  of  the  day,  and  other  matters  not  having  the 
slightest  reference  to  any  thing  connected  with  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  been  summoned  to  the  Old  Bell.  Beatus  endeavoured  to  join 
in  the  conversation,  but  his  mind  was  so  full  of  Pastom  Parva,  and 
the  sum  required  to  be  raised  for  fees  before  he  could  call  it  is  own, 
that  he  failed  signally.  The  luncheou  was  brought  in  by  Abraham, 
and  as  two  plates  and  two  half-steaks  were  prepared,  flanked  by  two 
tankards  of  porter,  the  fee-frightened  parson  sat  down  and  joined  the 
gentleman — for  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  was  a police-officer — as 
a matter  of  course. 

In  this  climate,  or  with  our  English  constitutions,  there  is  something 
miraculous  in  the  effects  produced  by  mealing  with  any  one,  even  a 
perfect  stranger.  It  opens  our  hearts,  rids  us  of  that  reserve  which  is 
peculiar  to  us,  and  makes  the  man  who  eats  with  us  appear  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance.  Such  was  the  effect  upon  Beatus  Devonport. 
Every  mouthful  of  steak,  every  draught  of  porter,  tended  to  cause 
oblivion  of  all  his  difficulties  about  the  fees  of  Pastorn  Parva,  and  to  set 
his  tongue  running,  as  Mistress  Phidele  would  have  said,  nineteen  to 
the  dozen. 

Much  of  his  discourse  was,  literally,  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  clever 
officer;  but  by  putting  in  a query  here,  giving  a knowing  nod  or  a shake 
of  the  head  there,  he  contrived,  during  the  meal,  to  learn  from  his  en- 
tertainer his  whole  history,  and  the  name  of  the  friend  through  whose 
interest  he  had  obtained  “ the  bit  of  preferment,”  which  had  caused 
him  so  much  uncomfortableness. 

“Iam  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Devonport,  for  your  kind  entertainment, 
and  am  happy  to  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  you  your  purse,” 
said  Lavender,  rising  and  bowing. 

44  I really  had  quite  forgotten — but  your  conversation  has  been  so 
agreeable — so  far  above — but  excuse  me,  pray,  Mr.  Lavender,  in  what 
sum  am  I indebted  to  you  for  your  services  V*  said  Beatus,  with  great 
difficulty,  and  taking  out  his  purse. 

“ I never  receive  money,  sir,  for  such  trifling  matters ; but  if  you 
will  extend  your  kindness,  and  give  me  a bit  of  fish  and  a cutlet  at 
five  o’clock,  I shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded.” 

Beatus  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a slice  of  cod,  oyster  sauce,  and 
cutlets  for  two  at  five  o’clock. 

44  Abraham,  bring  me  a London  Directory,”  said  Lavender.  44  Hum  ! 
ha ! Isaac  Blackmore,  Esq.,  149,  Harley-street,  that  will  do.  Keep 
an  eye  upon  the  reverend,  Abraham,”  he  whispered,  as  he  left  the  room 
with  a low  bow. 

44  Your  boots  are  got  very  dirty,  sir;  allow  me  to  bring  a jack  and 
pair  of  slippers  and  have  ’em  cleaned,”  said  Abraham. 

“Thank  you,  yes.  I think  they  will  do  though,  waiter,”  said 
Beatus.  44  You  shake  your  head.  Well,  take  them  off  and  bring  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.” 

Abraham  took  away  the  boots,  brought  in  the  writing  materials,  but 
entirely  forgot  the  slippers,  so  that  Beatus  sat  down  to  write  a long 
letter  to  his  good  housekeeper  in  his  stocking-feet,  without  being  at  all 
conscious  of  the  fact  until  he  had  sealed  his  letter,  and  was  on  the 
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point  of  setting  forth  to  raise  money  upon  the  loan  of  his  gold  re- 
peater. 

It  was  already  half  past  three  o’clock,  and  Abraham  put  the  evening 
paper,  just  brought  in,  before  his  prisoner,  and  went  out  in  a feigned 
hurry  to  get  his  boots.  He  did  not  return  until  it  wanted  but  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  five,  and  then  intimated  that  dinner  was  pre- 
pared in  a private  room,  and  that  Mr.  Lavender  would  be  in  imme- 
diately. 

Beatus,  who  had  been  spelling  the  paper  from  the  title  to  the  pub- 
lisher’s name  and  address,  followed  him,  like  an  innocent  as  he  was, 
and  quite  forgot  that  he  had  not  yet  recovered  his  boots. 


Chap.  IV. 

“My  dear  Devonport  — how  do  you  do?”  said  Isaac  Black- 
more. 

“ My  kind  friend  and  patron — I am  glad  to  see  you.  I would  ask 
you  to  dine  with  me — but — but — I have — very  odd,  you’ll  say-— I 
have  invited  a police-officer  to  dine  with  me,”  said  Beatus,  blushing 
deep  scarlet. 

“ Lavender  cannot  come — he  is  otherwise  engaged,  so  I am  here  to 
supply  his  place.  Now  don’t  begin  to  hum,  and  hah,  and  ask  all  man- 
ner of  questions,  like  * Mistress  Phidele,’  but  simply  tell  me  why  you 
did  not  apply  to  me,  when  you  found  the  fees  demanded  of  you  were 
greater  in  amount  than  you  conceived  them  to  be  ?” 

“ I never  thought  of  such  a thing,”  said  Beatus ; u I was  sufficiently 
thankful  for — ” 

“ Enough — I thought  so — so  now  to  ring  for  dinner.  While  it  is 
being  prepared,  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a cheque  for  100/., 
which  you  will  take  care  to  repay  me  the  very  day  you  are  enthroned 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,”  said  Mr.  Blackmore.  “I  advance  the 
loan,  however,  on  one  condition,  that  when  you  have  your  papers  in 
vour  pocket,  you  do  not  go  down  to  take  possession  of  your  living 
until  Mrs.  Deedy,  or  Mistress  Phidele,  as  you  call  her,  is  here  ready  to 
accompany  you.  I have  written  for  her  to  come  up  by  to-morrow’s 
coach.” 

Beatus  Devonport  looked  at  the  cheque  and  its  donor  alternately, 
and  tried  to  say  something.  He  could  only  shake  his  friend  by  the 
hand  and  drop  a few  tears. 

“ Abraham,  dinner  instantly,”  said  Isaac  Blackmore. 


Chap.  V. 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  cheque  changed,  the  fees  paid,  the 
ticket- porter  rewarded,  and  Mistress  Phidele  arrived  at  the  Old  Bell 
and  taking  an  early  tea  with  her  master.  He,  or  she,  must  also  ima- 
gine the  lecture  given  by  the  prudent  housekeeper  to  the  careless  book- 
worm about  not  having  put  seven  shillings  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
the  play,  and  left  the  remainder  of  the  change  for  the  five  pound  note 
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in  the  care  of  the  landlord.  He  or  she  must  also  imagine,  after  the 
lecture  or  caution  was  over,  the  fond  anticipations  of  enjoyment  ex- 
pressed by  both  parties  on  taking  possession— -or  rather  in  viewing  the 
premises  previously  to  taking  possession  on  the  morrow. 

Well,  day  dawned,  if  a dawning  it  might  be  called  which  November 
put  forth.  The  sun  was  invisible,  the  streets  were  just  visible  through 
the  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  of  a pure  unadulterated  London  fog, 
when  Beatus  Devonport  and  Mrs.  Deedy,  took  their  seats  in  the  inside 
of  the  pair-horse  coach  that  was  to  deposit  them  and  their  portmanteaus 
at  a town  within  two  miles  of  Pastorn  Parva.  They  had  the  interior 
to  themselves ; for  no  one,  who  was  not  compelled  to  do  so,  would 
travel  on  a day  when  it  snew,  blew,  rained,  froze,  and  thawed,  alter- 
nately. 

It  was  very  disagreeable,  but  the  happy  pair  talked  and  slept  out 
the  journey. 

“ Now,  sir — now,  marm — step  out,  here  we  are,”  said  the  coachman. 
“ What  luggage  have  you  got  V* 

Beatus  and  his  aged  housekeeper  were  roused  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  coach-door  and  the  questions  of  the 
coach-driver. 

li  Where  is  * here  we  are?’  ” asked  Mrs.  Deedy,  “ and  what  does  it 
matter  to  you  what  luggage  we  have  got  ?” 

“ This  is  doubtless  the  post-town  at  which  we  are  to  stop,  Mistress 
Phidele.  We  have  one  leather  portmanteau,  and  a small  box  covered 
with  mottled  paper,”  said  Beatus,  addressing  the  lady  first,  and  then 
the  coachman. 

u Stay  in  the  house,  sir  ?”  inquired  a boy-waiter. 

“ Stay ! — no,  indeed.  House — what  house  V*  asked  Mrs.  Deedy. 

“I  wish  a conveyance  immediately  to  Pastorn  Parva,”  said  the 
rector  thereof. 

“ Walk  into  this  room,  sir,  with  your  missus,  and  I’ll  call  my  mas- 
ter,” said  the  waiter. 

“ Missus,  indeed  !”  said  Mrs.  Deedy ; “ if  I was  your  missus,  I’d 
teach  you  better  manners,  young  man.” 

“ Mistress  Phidele — ignorance  is  to  be  pitied  not  rebuked.  The 
young  man,  doubtless,  mistook  you  for  Mistress  Devonport — a compli- 
ment to  your  respectable  appearance  which  you  ought  not  to  quarrel 
with,”  said  her  master. 

“ A compliment  to  what?”  commenced  the  domestic;  but  any  fur- 
ther asking  of  questions,  and  putting  in  answers,  was  prevented  by  the 
entrance  of  the  landlord,  who  expressed  his  sorrow  that,  “ The  only 
conveyance  which  he  kept,  a species  of  shay-cart,  was  out,  and  that  no 
other  means  of  reaching  Pastorn  Parva  remained,  but  by  progressing 
thither  on  foot.  If,  indeed,  his  honour  and  madam  would  sleep  at  his 
house,  the  shay-cart  would  be  ready  to  carry  them  over  in  the 
morning.” 

Both  master  and  servant  were  too  anxious  to  see  the  rectory  and 
church,  'not  to  determine  on  walking  the  two  miles  if  no  conveyance 
was  to  be  had. 

The  landlord  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  secure  two  “ stay- 
all-nights,”  who  were  determined  not  to  be  stayed,  ventured  to  assure 
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them  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  borrow  a conveyance, 
and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  they  had  had  their  dinner. 

This  was  settled.  The  shay-cart,  a comfortable  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicle, was  brought  to  the  door,  and  away  trotted  Dobbin.  Mr.  De- 
vonport  sat  beside  the  driver,  and  Mrs.  Deedy  occupied  the  seat  be- 
hind. 

M Was  you  ever  at  Pastorn  Parva  in  your  born  days  ?”  inquired 
Ebenezer — groom,  boots,  and  post-boy  of  the  Queen’s  Head. 

“ Never,  young  man.  I have  just  been  presented  to  the  living  of 
that  parish,”  said  Devonport. 

44  Hum  ! ah — hem  !”  coughed  Ebenezer. 

44  What  is  hum ! ah — hem  V*  asked  Mrs.  Deedy. 

“ It’s  a rummy  place,  that’s  all,”  said  Ebenezer.  44  However,  it’s  a 
growing  duskish,  and  you  won’t  see  all  its  beauties  to-night.  You’ll 
hear  some  of  them,  however.” 

“ Hear  what  V*  the  inquiry  came  from  the  housekeeper. 

44  Frogs — frogs,  marm — and  such  frogs  as  you  don’t  hear  every 
day.  The  Pastorn  frogs  is  proverbial,  and  would  make  a French  cook’s 
fortune.” 

44  Does  the  parish  lie  low,  and  is  there  much  water  about  the  rec- 
tory ?”  asked  the  rector  in  anxious  tones. 

44  Werry  low,  indeed;  and  as  to  water,  just  wait  till  winter,  that  is 
all.  Come  up,  Dobbin,  you’ve  got  to  git  home  again,  and  if  you’re 
caught  in  the  marshes,  you’ll  be  mystified  by  the  Vill  o’ the  Visps.” 

Beatus  groaned,  and  his  faiLhful  housekeeper  popped  in  a beautiful 
second. 

44  Do  you  see  them  ’ere  poplars  ?”  said  the  driver,  pointing  to  some 
half/grown,  half  denuded  trees,  in  a flat  piece  of  ground. 

44  Yes,  certainly,”  said  Devonport. 

44  Which  poplars?”  inquired  Mrs.  Deedy. 

44  Them  as  seems  forty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  hoshun,  which  you 
may  see  in  the  distance  if  your  spectacles  is  good.” 

44  Well,  young  man,”  said  the  rector,  anxiously. 

44  Them  ’ere  poplars  overhangs  the  rectory  and  church  of  Pastorn, 
and  is  used  as  a landmark  for  sailors  when  they  are  at  top  of  the  mast- 
head.” 

44  Much  ague,  about  here,  young  man?”  inquired  Mrs.  Deedy. 

44  More  than  we  can  find  a market  for,  marm — you'll  spend  a fortune 
in  Peruvian  Bark.  Do  you  smoke,  sir  ?” 

Beatus  confessed  he  liked  one  pipe  at  night  as  a composer. 

44  Then  take  my  advice,  if  you  should  come  to  reside,  begin  smoking 
and  drinking  grog  the  moment  you  come  and  never  leave  off — don’t 
give  the  ague  a chance — but  now  sit  tight,  we’re  coming  to  a bit  of 
ugly.” 

The  bit  of  ugly  was  a sort  of  lane  out  of  the  high  road,  and  from  the 
depth  of  its  ruts  and  the  depth  of  its  ditches  on  either  side,  afforded  the 
new  rector  a fair  view  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  his  new  parish.  It 
was  a fine  deep  impenetrable  black  marl,  on  which  underdraining  would 
evidently  be  beneficial. 

After  sundry  narrow  escapes  of  broken  wheels,  cracked  springs, 
overturns  left  and  right,  and  bumpings  up  and  down,  which  made  all 
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the  three  occupants  of  the  shay-cart  tremble,  and  their  nag,  poor  Dob- 
bin to  stumble,  mixed  with  expostulations  from  the  rector,  and  quick- 
ly-put questions  of  his  housekeeper — to  which  Ebenezer  turned  a deaf 
ear — they  were  suddenly  “ pulled  up”  at  a field-gate. 

44  All  right,”  said  Ebenezer.  44  I never  thought  to  have  been  capable 
of  doing  it.” 

44  Doing  what?”  asked  Mrs.  Deedy,  sore,  and  sorry,  and  ready  to 
cry. 

44  Setting  you  down  safe  at  the  rectory,”  said  Ebenezer. 

“The  rectory ! where  is  it  ? I cannot  see  it,”  said  Mr.  Devonport,  as 
he  assisted  Mrs.  Deedy  from  the  conveyance. 

“Just  keep  along  this  path  through  the  bullrushes  and  reeds,  and 
as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  a plank,  and  got  through  an  osier-bed, 
you’ll  come  to  the  moat,  you  can't  mistake  it  if  you  don’t  fall  into  the 
ditches  on  either  side  of  you,”  said  Ebenezer.  44 1 must  back  out  the 
best  way  I can,  for  there  is  not  room  to  turn.  Good  night,  sir — good 
night,  a werry  good  night  to  you,  marm.” 

44  Come  along,  Mistress  Phidele,”  said  Beatus. 

44  Yah — ah  ! oh  dear!”  screamed  the  lady. 

44  What  is  the  matter?” 

44  Such  a toad — a monster — there  he  sits — look — look — let  us  call 
that  young  man  back,  and  come  over  in  the  morning.” 

44  Nonsense,  Mistress  Phidele,  nonsense — come  on,  madam — we 
shall  soon  find  the  rectory,  and  be  welcomed  by  the  tenant.” 

Mrs.  Deedy  followed  her  master,  but  very  carefully.  She  held  up 
her  clothes  rather  too  high,  and  if  one  of  the  bullrushes  touched  her 
ankle,  she  gave  a vigorous  jump  and  a piercing  shriek,  for  which  she 
got  severely  rebuked. 

After  pursuing  the  narrow  causeway  for  about  two  hundred  yards, 
they  came  to  a sort  of  wide  muddy  ditch,  overgrown  with  water- 
cresses,  brook-lime,  rushes,  and  other  water-plants.  On  the  edge 
of  this  ditch,  which  Ebenezer  dignified  with  the  name  of  a moat,  grew 
some  half  dozen  poplars,  and  behind  the  poplars  stood  a low  building. 
Its  walls  were  grass-green  from  mildew,  and  a swamp,  which  called 
itself  a road,  was  redolent  of  that  peculiar  perfume,  which  arises  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  No  gate  obstructed  their  progress,  and  the 
only  obstacle  they  met  with  was  a sow,  who,  with  a litter  of  young  pig- 
gies, had  taken  up  her  bivouac  for  the  night  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
mud.  She  grunted  as  the  rector  passed  her,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
defend  the  place,  but  a few  kind  words  of,  44  Poor  Bess — good  old 
wench — there  lie  still,”  seemed  to  pacify  her. 

44  Is  not  this  dreadful?  oh,  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Deedy. 

44  Here  we  are,  quite  safe,  come  on,  Mistress  Phidele,”  said  her 
master. 

44  Oh,  oh  ! — I declare — I’m  in — I’m  in— oh ! oh ! oh !” 

44  In  where — how?” 

44  Knee  deep — oh ! oh  !” 

44  Give  me  your  hand,  Mistress  Phidele.” 

“ Oh,  sir — pull  hard,  for  Heaven’s  sake — there — oh  ! oh  ! one  leg 
is  out — now  then — there’s  the  other — but  where  aremv  shoes  ? oh!  oh! 
oh  !” 
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“ Bring  the  gun,  Bill — here's  some  intruders,"  shouted  a gruff 
voice. 

“ Oh,  sir — come  here — my  shoes — my  shoes,"  cried  Mrs.  Deedy. 

“ Her’s  a ’oman,  father — no  ’easion  to  shoot  she,"  said  another  gruff 
voice. 

“ Hoigh  ! help !"  cried  Beatus. 

“ Who  art  thou  V* 

“ The  new  rector  come  to  look  at  the  parsonage,"  said  Beatus. 

“Who’s  t’other? — Missus  Rector? — eh? — go  and  drag  her  out, 
Bill." 

“ Show  a light,  mother,"  shouted  the  young  man. 

A light  was  speedily  placed  at  the  window,  and  Beatus  and  his 
housekeeper  quickly  struggled  through  the  mud  to  the  manse-door. 

“ You  are  the  tenant  of  the  glebe,  I believe,  sir,"  said  Beatus. 

“ I am,  sir;  Giles  Darling  be  my  name,  and  I’ve  lived  here  man  and 
boy,  nearly  fifty  year." 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say,  I must  turn  you  out  of  your  house  and  home ; 
for  I have  just  been  appointed  to  the  living,  and  mean  to  come  into  re- 
sidence,” said  Beatus. 

“ Unpossible,  sir.  You  never  can  live  here.  No  one  ever  knowed 
the  time  when  any  minister  ever  lived  here — did  they,  Bill  ?" 

Mrs.  Deedy  who  was  sitting  before  the  fire  drying  her  stockings,  ven- 
tured to  ask,  “ Why  not  ?" 

“ Becos,  marm — but  you’ll  sleep  here  to-night — that  is,  not  here, 

but  at , the  market-town  you  came  from,  and  come  over  in  the 

morning  in  broad  daylight,  and  you’ll  soon  see,  why  not.” 

“ I reckoned  after  getting  a bed,  or  rather  beds  here*,"  said  Beatus, 
“for  myself  and  my  servant — a most  valuable,  faithful  woman — and 
have  dismissed  my  vehicle." 

u We  can  cart  you  back,  sir.  Luckily,  we  have  not  turned  the  old 
horse  into  the  marshes,  for  they  are  flooded — but  you  will  just  look 
round,  and  take  a bit  of  supper  before  you  go,"  said  Giles. 

Beatus  whispered  a few  words  to  Mistress  Phidele,  who  could  not 
reply  for  sobbing  and  crying,  but  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech, 
begged  and  entreated  her  master  to  make  haste  and  look  at  the  place, 

and  get  back  to , before  it  was  dark.  He  was  about  to  obey 

when  Bill  came  in  with  the  shoes  which  he  had  luckily  recovered  from 
the  hole,  in  which  they  had  been  buried,  by  means  of  a hooked  stick. 
Such  a burst  of  tears  followed,  when  the  owner  surveyed  their  sad  con- 
dition, that  the  rector  followed  his  tenant  with  great  speed  to  escape 
his  servant’s  bitter  lamentations. 

After  a short  survey  of  the  glebe,  the  church,  and  rectory,  all  of 
which  were  in  a wretched  condition,  Beatus  was  about  to  ask  his  tenant 
to  order  out  his  cart  immediately,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Deedy  by  his  side.  She  had  resolutely  put  on  the  wet,  muddy  shoes, 
and  with  the  tenant’s  wife  gone  the  same  round  as  her  master. 

“ Come,  sir,  let  us  get  off  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Night  is 
coming  on — the  place  is  haunted,  and  ague  makes  no  distinction  of 
persons." 

“ Bill,  bring  out  the  nag,  and  get  the  lady  and  gentleman  out  of  the 
quag  before  worse  happens,”  shouted  Giles. 
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' A few  minutes  sufficed  to  put-to,  and  Beatus  with  his  housekeeper, 
were  shortly  on  their  road  to  the  town  of . 

“ Never  will  I live  in  such  a place  as  that,’'  said  Mrs.  Deedy ; “ you 
must  either  part  with  your  ‘ bit  of  preferment/  or  part  with  me.” 

“ III  resign — I’ll  resign — never  was  such  a place  seen,”  groaned  the 
rector. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  Mrs.  Deedy  had  a cup  of  tea  and  re- 
tired immediately.  Beatus  thought  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but  feel- 
ing chilly,  he  ordered  a pipe  and  some  warm  negus.  He  sat  smoking 
in  the  coffee-room.  A gentleman  came  in  and  joined  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  naturally  ensued,  the  stranger 
learned  from  Beatus  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was  there.  He  told  him. 
that  he  had  been  played  upon  by  both  driver  and  tenant — that  there 
was  a good  road  to  the  rectory  by  another  way,  and  that  with  little 
expense  the  house  might  be  madel  comfortable,  and  the  land  around  it 
drained.  He  added  that  the  tenant  was  anxious  to  make  it  appear  un- 
inhabitable, for  he  had  occupied  it  for  a mere  nothing,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  resign  it. 

“ In  short,  sir,”  said  the  stranger,  “ if  you  will  give  me  authority  to 
act  for  you — I am  a lawyer — I will  engage  to  get  the  tenant  out,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bounty  office,  make  you  a most  comfortable  little 
home.” 

Plans  were  submitted  to  him  the  following  morning,  and  Beatus  was 
satisfied  the  alterations  were  practicable.  He  was  about  to  consent  to 
them  when  the  thought  of  losing  Mistress  Phidele  had  nearly  sub- 
verted them. 

“ Adopt  my  plan,  sir,”  said  the  lawyer,  “ return  to  your  curacy,  and 
pretend  that  you  have  resigned  Pastorn  Parva.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  bring  your  faithful  servant  down  to  see  a new  * bit  of 
preferment ;’  bring  her  by  the  mail,  and,  trust  me,  she  will  not  know 
the  place  again.” 

Beatus  followed  the  advice  given  to  him.  In  one  short  twelvemonth, 
Mrs.  Deedy,  or  Mistress  Phidele,  as  her  master  still  called  her,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  new  “ bit  of  preferment,”  and  said, 

“ Ah,  this  is  something  like — how  different  from  that  horrid  place 
we  went  to  see  when  I lost  my  shoes.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?” 

“ Pastorn  Parva,”  said  her  master,  smiling;  “is  it  not  a pretty  little 
1 Bit  of  Preferment  ?'  ” 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

No.  XXII. 

ELEPHANTS. 

Part  II. 

Let  them  show  their  features  in  war. 

Macphersok. 

That  the  obedient  sagacity  of  an  animal  endowed  with  such  enor- 
mous strength,  should  have  led  the  strategist  to  employ  the  elephant 
as  an  agent,  and  that  such  agency  should,  at  first,  have  been  over- 
whelming, was  to  be  expected. 

In  the  early  periods,  the  art  of  war  was,  in  a great  degree,  reduced 
to  a trial  of  physical  strength,  and  the  victory,  for  the  most  p^rt,  was 
the  reward  of  personal  valour.  The  general,  as  well  as  the  common 
soldier,  fought  hand  to  hand  ; and  the  effect  of  the  first  sight  of  a well- 
appointed  troop  of  elephants  when  opposed  to  ancient  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, may  well  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

Although  the  triumphant  Liber  Pater  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first 
to  yoke  those  of  India  to  his  car,  the  ambushed  elephants  of  King 
Amorseus  that  put  to  flight  the  horsemen  of  Cyrus  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Derbices,  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  on  record  ac- 
tually engaged.  The  ancient  Indian  monarchs,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Pliny  and  others,  numbered  thousands  of  these  living  mountains 
among  their  standing  armies ; and  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  of  the 
stratagem  of  the  Assyrian  Queen,  when,  weary  of  the  want  of  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  a long  peace,  she  languished  again  for  conquest, 
shows  in  what  consideration  these  animals  were  held  as  an  arm  of  war. 
India  was  her  object;  but  then  what  was  to  be  done  for  elephants? 
Stabrobates,  the  king  against  whom  her  expedition  was  to  be  directed, 
possessed,  besides  his  other  almost  countless  forces,  numbers  of  these 
huge  animals,  well  accoutred  for  the  field. 

Semiramis,  therefore,  caused  three  hundred  thousand  black  oxen  to 
be  slaughtered,  and  of  the  skins  sewn  together  and  stuffed  with  straw, 
her  mechanics  formed  artificial  elephants:  there  was  a man  to  direct, 
and  a camel  to  carry  each  of  them,  so  that  at  a distance  they  might 
well  pass  for  living  beasts.  The  workmen  laboured  in  a secret  place, 
walled  round  and  guarded,  so  that  no  hint  of  what  was  passing  with- 
in should  transpire;  and  when  all  was  finished,  the  horses  of  her  army 
were  familiarised  with  the  machines,  as  the  knight  reconciled  his  horse 
and  dogs  to  the  presence  of  the  real  Rhodian  dragon,  by  teaching 
them  to  fight  the  artificial  model.  Her  troops,  which  were  assembled 
in  Bactria,  amounted,  according  to  Ctesias,  to  three  millions  of  infan- 
try, two  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  a hundred  thousand  war-chariots, 
and  a hundred  thousand  soldiers,  armed  with  very  long  swords,  mounted 
on  camels.  With  these,  the  mock-elephants,  and  two  thousand  boats 
so  contrived,  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  reconstructed, 
and  which  were  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels,  Semiramis  took 
the  field.  o 2 
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On  his  side  Stabrobates,  who  had  heard  of  these  warlike  prepara- 
tions, was  not  idle ; he  increased  his  army  in  every  branch,  and  sum- 
moned all  his  resources  to  outdo  Semiramis.  And  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  the  stuffed  machines,  he  augmented 
the  number  of  his  own  real  elephants,  and  furnished  them  so  com- 
pletely with  offensive  and  defensive  armour,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  resist  them.  He  then  sent  ambassadors  to  the  queen,  upbraiding 
her  with  commencing  an  unprovoked  war ; wrote  to  her  some  rather 
strong  epistles,  in  which  he  touched  not  very  politely  on  her  private 
habits,  and  finished  by  informing  her  that  if  he  caught  her,  she  should 
be  crucified  ; whereat  the  queen  smiled,  proceeded  to  the  Indus  where 
the  king’s  fleet  lay,  sank  a thousand  of  his  vessels,  and  took  a great 
number  of  captives.  Stabrobates  feigned  a panic  and  fled  ; the  feint 
took:  Semiramis  crossed  the  river,  and  pursued  the  Indians  with  the 
whole  of  her  forces,  except  eighty  thousand  men  left  to  guard  the 
bridge. 

In  her  front  Semiramis  placed  her  stuffed  elephants;  and  when  the 
amazed  scouts  carried  to  the  king  the  news  of  the  multitude  of  those 
beasts  that  protected  her  line,  every  one  looked  on  his  neighbour,  and 
inquired  in  surprise,  from  what  source  the  Assyrians  could  have  been 
supplied  with  such  numbers?  Stabrobates  now,  in  his  turn,  began  to 
repent  his  retreat,  and  great  must  have  been  his  comfort  when  tire  de- 
serters— for  they  as  usual  brought  the  information — from  the  queen’s 
aimy  enlightened  him  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Both  were  now  confident,  the  queen  still  believing  that  the  cheat 
was  undiscovered,  and  both  marched  to  the  attack.  The  cavalry  and 
chariots  formed  the  Indian  van,  and  the  horses  taking  the  stuffed  ma- 
chines, which  were  placed  before  the  Assyrian  main  body,  at  a distance, 
for  real  elephants,  advanced  boldly  enough.  As  they  came  nearer,  the 
scene  was  changed,  the  horses  were  no  longer  deluded,  but  found 
themselves  opposed  to  monstrous  shapes,  the  sight  and  smell  of  which 
were  equally  strange  to  them  : they  kicked,  they  plunged,  they  reared  ; 
some  threw  their  riders,  whilst  others  madly  carried  them  among  the 
enemy,  who  fell  upon  them,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  back  upon 
their  own  main  body. 

Stabrobates  was  again  surprised ; but  he  brought  up  his  infantry 
headed  by  his  elephants,  the  king  himself  commanding  in  the  right 
wing,  mounted  on  a stately  beast,  and  fiercely  charged  the  queen  w ho 
was  opposite  to  him.  The  poor  stuffed  elephants  behaved  nobly,  but 
soon  gave  way  before  the  massive  weight  of  the  real  war-brutes,  who 
were  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  shredded  and  patched  appearance  of 
their  leathern  opponents,  and  a miserable  slaughter  of  the  queen’s 
troops  ensued.  The  field  was  covered  with  the  torn  and  trampled 
slain,  the  king’s  elephants  hurling  some  high  into  the  air  with  their 
trunks,  goring,  rending,  and  tossing  others  with  their  tusks,  treading 
down  whole  masses  of  men,  and  destroying  all  before  them.  The 
Assyrians  could  no  longer  stand  before  such  frightful  devastation,  and 
their  whole  army  fled  with  their  queen,  whose  arm  had  been  pierced  by 
the  Indian  king’s  own  arrow,  and  her  shoulder  by  one  of  his  darts; 
but  the  fleetness  of  her  horse  saved  her  life. 

Long  afterwards  we  find  elephants  among  the  opponents  of  Alexan- 
der, who  encountered  them  before  he  passed  the  Indus ; for,  at  the 
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battle  of  Gaugamela,  or  Arbela,  as  the  field  is  usually  termed,  where 
the  power  of  Darius  fell  before  the  irresistible  Macedonian  phalanx, 
all  the  elephants  of  the  Persian  appear  to  have  been  taken.  As  he 
inarched  on  Susa,  twelve  elephants,  brought  from  India  by  Darius, 
were  among  the  magnificent  gifts  presented  to  Alexander  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province.  Again,  his  victorious  army  seized,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Indus,  some  of  these  beasts  from  the  affrighted  natives,  who 
fled  at  its  approach. 

The  Indus  passed,  the  conqueror  marched  unchecked  till  the  broad 
and  rapid  Hydaspes  crossed  his  path,  and  he  beheld,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  Porus  and  all  his  host,  presenting  a wall  of  flesh  and  steel  be- 
yond its  waves.  Familiarised  as  the  Greeks  had  been  to  the  sight  of 
the  beasts,  the  prodigious  size  and  enormous  numbers  of  the  Indian 
king’s  elephants,  their  horrible  roarings,  as,  provoked  by  their  keepers, 
they  menaced  the  invaders,  his  multitudinous  and  well-appointed 
army,  with  the  war-chariots  and  the  horsemen  thereof,  made  them 
pause.  The  sun  rose  and  set  again  and  again  ; and  there  stood  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Indian  gazing  at  each  other  across  that  wild  water. 
There,  too,  stood  the  elephants  on  the  watch : every  stratagem  of  the 
wily  Greek  to  effect  a passage  had  been  hitherto  baffled,  and  to  attempt 
it  openly  in  the  face  of  those  threatening  living  bulwarks,  was  to  court 
destruction  ; for  the  danger  apprehended  was,  that  the  horses,  seized 
with  terror  as  they  neared  the  elephants,  would  wildly  leap  from  the 
boats  into  the  rolling  river.  Thus  passed  several  days.  At  length  the 
watch  of  the  Indians  was  relaxed.  The  great  Greek  Captain  made  a 
diversion  wTith  a part  of  his  army  that  drew  off  the  enemy,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Macedonians  crossed  and  stood  safely  on  the  ground 
so  lately  occupied  by  the  elephants. 

But  there  was  yet  a terrible  struggle  to  be  sustained.  Porus  had 
drawn  up  his  army  upon  a firm  and  sandy  plain,  offering  the  best 
ground  for  the  operations  of  his  chariots  and  cavalry.  In  front 
stood  the  war-elephants  like  towers,  a hundred  feet  apart,  to  cover  the 
infantry  and  paralyse  the  Grecian  horse  with  fear.  Other  huge  ele- 
phants bearing  large  wooden  towers,  full  of  armed  men,  flanked  each 
wing.  On  the  right  and  left  the  foot  were  protected  by  the  horse,  and 
the  horse  by  the  chariots  in  their  front.  The  colossal  Porus  himself 
was  borne  upon  an  elephant  towering  far  above  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
lows. 


Alexander  gazed  at  this  imposing  and  glorious  array  with  stern  de- 
light. He  burst  out  into  a joyous  exclamation,  that  he  had  at  last  be- 
fore him  a danger  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 

The  signal  was  given.  Onward  rushed  the  long  levelled  pikes  of 
the  phalanx,  whilst  the  rapid  charges  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  incessant 
storm  of  arrows  from  the  light-armed  Thracian  bowmen,  added  to  the 
panic  that  began  to  spread  among  the  Indians.  Still  the  elephants 
stood  firm,  trampling  down  the  infantry  like  grasshoppers,  or  seizing 
the  armed  Greeks  in  their  trunks,  and  delivering  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  governors.  The  day  was  waning,  but  not  the  battle, 
which  was  still  doubtful,  when  the  Macedonians  saw  that  their  only 
chance  was  to  turn  all  their  strength  upon  these  huge  and  stubborn 
enemies.  Then  was  the  crashing  axe  driven  deep  into  their  enormous- 
legs, — their  trunks  were  lopped  with  scythe-like  weapons, — and, 
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■while  the  infantry  were  thus  at  work  upon  them,  the  Greek  cavalry  sur- 
rounded them.  Then  the  enraged,  mutilated,  and  hemmed  in  beasts 
dealt  destruction  to  friend  and  foe,  and,  after  a carnage  to  which  mo- 
dern battles  offer  scarcely  any  parallel,  the  wounded  and  wearied  ele- 
phants which  had  not  yet  dropped,  but  had  no  longer  strength  to  push 
against  the  masses  that  oppost  d them,  first  stood  still,  uttering  hideous 
cries,  and  then  staggered  out  of  the  fight. 

Unmoved  by  this  disastrous  scene,  the  Indian  king  did  not  quail. 
His  lofty  stature  and  enormous  elephant  exposed  him  to  the  aim  of  all, 
but,  covered  as  he  was  with  wounds,  he  still  darted  his  javelins  at  the 
enemy,  till  they  dropped  from  his  unnerved  arm.  Exhausted,  he  at- 
tempted to  slide  down  from  his  elephant,  and  its  governor  perceiving 
the  king’s  wish,  commanded  the  beast  to  kneel.  This  was  the  finish- 
ing stroke ; for,  as  all  the  elephants  had  been  trained  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  the  king’s,  they  knelt  too,  and  became  an  easy  prey. 

In  that  collection  of  wonderful  stories,  got  up  in  all  probability  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Empress  Julia,  the  life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  the  Cappadocian  seer  of  impossible  sights,  is  related  to  have 
found  in  an  Indian  town  an  elephant  honoured  by  the  inhabitants  with 
perfumes  and  garlands,  bearing  a Greek  inscription  on  the  gold  rings 
that  adorned  his  tusks,  purporting  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
had  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  sun.  The  name  of  the  elephant  belonging 
to  Forus,  was  said  to  be  Ajax,  and,  according  to  this  account,  he  had 
survived  the  defeat  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  himself  had,  as  one  writer  at 
least  declares,*  elephants  among  the  effective  forces  of  his  army  on  the 
occasion  of  that  victory.  The  better  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  a great  general,  he  despised  them  as 
incumbrances,  and  as  likely  to  inflict  at  least  as  much  injury  on  their 
friends  as  ou  their  foes.  Not  that  he  did  not  take  care  to  secure  all 
the  elephants  that  his  success  or  the  influence  of  his  name  might  pro- 
cure. He  had  his  elephantarch,  and  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to 
leave  none  of  those  animals  to  his  enemies,  either  for  pomp  or  war. 
His  stud,  which  must  have  been  very  numerous,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  among  his  successors,  of  whom  he  prophetically  said  that  they 
would  celebrate  his  obsequies  with  bloody  hands. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  “ The  first  booke  of  the  Maccabees,”  in  Bar- 
ker’s Bible, f we  find  the  following  record. 

“ 1 After  that  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  the  sonne  of  Philip, 
went  foorth  of  the  land  of  Chettiim,  and  slew  Darius  Kingcf  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes,  and  reigned  for  him  as  he  had  before  in  Grecia. 

2 Hee  tooke  great  warres  in  hand,  and  wanne  strong  holds,  and  slew 
the  kings  of  the  earth. 

3 So  went  hee  thorow  to  the  endes  of  the  world,  and  tooke  spoyles 
of  many  nations,  insomuch  that  the  world  stood  in  awe  of  him  : there- 
fore his  heart  was  puffed  up  and  was  hautie, 

4 Now  when  hee  had  gathered  a mighty  strong  hoste, 

5 And  had  reigned  over  regions,  nations,  and  kingdomes,  they  be- 
came tributaries  unto  him. 

6 After  these  things  hee  fell  sicke,  and  knew  that  hee  should  die. 


• Polynenu*,  who  places  them  in  Alexander’s  left  wing.  f 1615. 
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7 Then  bee  called  for  the  chiefe  of  his  servants,  which  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  of  children,  and  parted  his  kingdom  among  them, 
while  he  was  yet  alive. 

8 So  Alexander  had  reigned  twelve  yeeres  when  he  died. 

9 And  his  servants  reigned  every  one  in  his  roume. 

10  And  they  all  caused  themselves  to  bee  crowned  after  his  death, 
and  so  did  their  children  after  them  many  yeeres,  and  much  wicked- 
nesse  increased  in  the  world.” 

Elephants  were  employed  by  these  crowned  servants  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  bloody  wars  that  followed  the  partition  of  Alexander’s 
kingdom.  In  the  battle  fought  by  Eumenes  (who  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  elephants  of  Porus)  against  Antigonus,  those  animals  were 
arrayed  in  the  armies  of  both.  It  would  weary  the  reader  to  follow 
the  history  of  these  pachyderms  as  an  arm  of  war  during  this  sanguin- 
ary period ; and  through  the  details  of  their  destruction  by  strata- 
gem, the  sword,  and  famine.  Suffice  it  to  allude  to  the  attack  of 
Polysperchon  on  Megalopolis,  when  his  sixty-five  elephants,  and  the 
flower  of  his  army  miserably  perished  in  spiked  ditches  strewed  over 
with  earth  ; and  to  the  siege  of  Pydna  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Anti- 
pater, which  terminated  in  the  massacre  of  Alexander’s  mother,  wife, 
and  son,  who  were  there  taken  with  the  town,  not  before  the  besieged 
had  suffered  the  most  pinching  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  elephants  had 
been  starved  on  saw-dust. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  unnoticed  the  gallantry  of  Ptolemy, 
when  Perdiccas  attacked  him  upon  the  Nile,  and  with  mounted  ele- 
phants overthrew  his  fortifications.  Seizing  a long  pike,  Ptolemy 
manned  the  wall,  pierced  the  eyes  of  the  foremost  elephant,  wounded 
his  Indian  governor,  and  restored  confidence  to  his  soldiers,  by  whom 
the  storming  party  were  hurled  into  the  river.  Again  when  Ptolemy 
attacked  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  Seleucus  and  himself  erected  an  iron, 
sharp- pointed  palisade,  strengthened  with  chains,  as  a barrier  against 
the  elephants  of  Demetrius.  The  enemy  made  a terrible  onset  with 
their  beasts,  thinking  to  conclude,  at  once,  a doubtful)  battle,  but 
they  came  to  a sudden  check  at  the  palisade ; and  though  forced  by 
their  gallant  governors,  who  were  terribly  galled  by  the  darts  and 
arrows  of  Ptolemy’s  soldiers,  on  the  spikes,  the  lacerated  elephants 
were,  after  the  death  of  most  of  their  riders,  taken,  and  the  horse  of 
Demetrius  Bed  in  consternation. 

Notwithstanding  these  examples  of  successful  resistance  on  his  part, 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Ptolemy  that  the  personal  bravery  of  his 
troops  might  be  materially  aided  by  opposing  the  African  elephant  to 
his  Indian  relative.  Forthwith  he  prohibited  their  slaughter  by  pro- 
clamation, and  issued  orders  for  their  capture,  not  without  effect,  for 
we  find  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  possession  of  three  hundred 
of  them.  The  son  of  Philadelphus  considered  himself  indebted  to  them 
for  his  victories  over  the  Syrian  Antiochus  Theus ; but  the  fourth 
Ptolemy  (Philopater)  in  his  disastrous  encounter  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  had,  if  we  are  to  believe  Polybius,  the  mortification  of  witness- 
ing the  inferiority  of  the  African  to  the  Indian  species  in  fight. 

The  description  of  the  battle  glows  with  the  graphic  power  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Greek  historian.  When  the  advance  was  sounded  the 
elephants  commenced  the  fray.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  Ptolemy 
boldly  attacked  their  adversaries,  and  then  might  be  seen  the  spearmen 
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fighting:  hand  to  hand  from  the  towers  on  their  backs.  Nor  were  the 
elephants  themselves  idle,  affording  a grand  spectacle  as  front  to  front 
they  furiously  charged  each  other.  With  intertwisted  trunks,  each 
strove  to  maintain  his  position,  and  when,  in  the  fierce  struggle,  the 
stronger  turned  the  flank  of  his  opponent,  he  gored  him  with  his  tusks, 
as  fighting  bulls  pierce  each  other  with  their  horns. 

But  the  greater  number  of  Ptolemy’s  elephants  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  combat ; and  here,  Polybius  observes,  that  this  is 
generally  the  case  with  African  elephants,  which,  unable  to  bear  either 
the  odour  or  the  cry  of  the  Indian  species,  or,  more  probably,  terri- 
fied by  the  great  bulk  and  strength  of  the  latter,  frequently  turn 
their  backs  and  flee  from  the  contest.  And  so  it  happened  on  this 
occasion.  For  the  panic-struck  African  elephants  fell  back  in  dis- 
order against  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  and  broke  the  line  of  the 
royal  guards.  Then  Antiochus,  wheeling  round  the  elephants,  attacked 
the  cavalry  of  Ptolemy’s  right  wing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  stood  near  the  phalanx  and  within  the  elephants, 
charged  and  routed  the  Peltastse,  already  disorganised  by  the  African 
elephants,  so  that  Ptolemy’s  whole  left  wing  was  driven  from  the 
field. 

This  was  the  Ptolemy,  who,  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  revenge  for 
the  insult  offered  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  forcibly  preventing  him  from 
entering  the  temple,  determined  to  extirpate  them,  and,  as  a com- 
mencement, ordered  a vast  number  to  be  exposed  to  his  elephants,  and 
trodden  under  their  feet.  But  the  elephants,  instead  of  trampling  down 
the  Jews,  turned  their  rage  against  the  Egyptians,  who  crowded  to 
feast  their  eyes  on  this  horrible  scene — an  unexpected  event,  which 
so  struck  Ptolemy,  that  he  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  considera- 
tion the  nation  that  he  had  doomed. 

In  the  apocryphal  book  already  quoted,  we  find  curious  details  of 
the  methods  employed  to  marshal  and  excite  the  war-elephants  of  An- 
tiochus. The  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  has  been  quoted.  The 
eleventh  proceeds  thus : 

“ For  out  of  these  came  the  wicked  roote,  even  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  sonne  of  King  Antiochus,  which  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome, 
and  hee  reigned  in  the  hundredth  and  seven  and  thirtieth  yeere  of  the 
kingdome  of  the  Greekes.” 

In  the  thirtieth  and  subsequent  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
same  book  it  is  recorded  that, 

“The number  of  his  armie  was  an  hundred  thousand  footemen,  and 
twenty  thousand  horsemen,  and  two  and  thirtie  elephants  exercised  in 
battell.” 

“ These  came  through  Idumea,  and  drewe  neere  to  Beth-stira,  and 
besieged  it  a long  season,  and  made  engines  of  warre  : but  they  came 
out  and  burnt  them  with  fire,  and  fought  valiautly.” 

“ Then  departed  Judas  from  the  castle,  and  removed  the  hoste  to- 
ward Beth-zacarias,  over  against  the  king’s  campe.” 

“ So  the  king  arose  very  early,  and  brought  the  armie  and  his  power 
toward  the  way  of  Beth-zacarias,  where  the  armie  set  themselves  in 
aray  to  the  battell,  and  blew  the  trumpets.” 

“ And  to  provoke  the  elephants  for  to  fight,  they  shewed  them  the 
blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries.” 

“ And  they  set  the  beastes  according  to  the  ranges : so  that  by  every 
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elephant  there  stood  a thousand  men  armed  with  coates  of  male  and 
helmets  of  brasse  upon  their  heads,  and  unto  every  beast  were  or- 
deined  five  hundreth  horsemen  of  the  beast/' 

“Which  were  ready  at  all  times  wheresoever  the  beast  was:  and 
whithersoever  the  beast  went,  they  went  also,  and  departed  not  from 
him." 

“ And  upon  them  were  strong  towres  of  wood  that  covered  every 
beast,  which  were  fastened  thereon  with  instruments,  and  upon  every 
one  was  two  and  thirty  men  that  fought  in  them,  and  the  Indian  that 
ruled  him." 

“ They  set  also  the  remnant  of  the  horsemen  upon  both  the  sides  in 
two  wings  of  the  hoste,  to  stirre  them  up  and  to  keepe  them  in  the  val- 
leyes." 

“And  when  the  Sunne  shone  upon  the  golden  shields;  the  moun- 
tains glistered  therwith,  and  gave  light  as  lampes  of  fire." 

“ Thus  part  of  the  king’s  armie  was  spread  upon  the  high  moun- 
taines  and  part  beneath;  so  they  marched  forward  warily,  and  in 
order." 

“ And  all  they  that  heard  the  noyse  of  their  multitude,  and  the 
marching  of  the  companie  and  the  ratling  of  the  harnesse,  were  asto- 
nied  : for  the  army  was  very  great  and  mighty." 

All  this  pomp  and  circumstance,  however,  failed  to  daunt  the  valiant 
Jew  and  his  brave  companions ; 

“ Then  Judas  and  his  host  entred  into  the  battell,  and  they  slewe 
sixe  hundreth  men  of  the  king’s  armie." 

“ Now  when  Eleazar  the  sonne  of  Abaron,  saw  one  of  the  elephants 
armed  with  royall  harnesse,  and  was  more  excellent  than  all  the  other 
beasts,  he  thought  that  the  king  should  bee  upon  him." 

“ Wherefore  he  ieoparded  himselfe  to  deliver  his  people  and  to  get 
him  a perpetual  name," 

“And  ranne  boldly  unto  him  through  the  middes  of  the  hoste,  slay- 
ing on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  so  that  they  departed  away  on 
both  sides." 

“So  went  hee  to 'the  elephant’s  feete,  and  gate  him  under  him, 
and  slew  him,  then  fel  the  elephant  downe  upon  him  and  there  he 
died.” 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  ancient  Italy,  where  the  Indian 
species  was  first  opposed  to  the  Roman  soldier  by  Pyrrhus,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  the  Tarentines,  came  to  assist  them  in  their  vain  endeavour' to 
stay  the  tide,  that,  rolling  from  the  Tiber,  was  already  overwhelming 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  first  impression  of  the  twenty  elephants 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  king,  did  its  work,  and  gave  him  a dearly 
bought  victory  ; but  use  lessens’marvel,  and  every  succeeding  encounter 
dissipated  the  terror  which  this  prodigious  novelty  had  inspired,  till  the 
elephant  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Roman  line  of  battle  as 
its  sudden  appearance  produced  upon  Fabricius,  who  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  moved  by  this  attempt  on  his  nerves  by  the  king  at 
Epirus,  than  he  had  previously  been  by  the  Grecian  gold.  Dentatus 
taught  his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  a blazing  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a sharp  sword  in  the  other,  and  to  rush  at  the  huge  beasts 
through  the  iron  shower  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  towers  on  their 
backs.  This  mode  of  attack  soon  made  them  more  formidable  to  the 
enemy  than  to  their  opponents.  The  maternal  instinct  of  a female 
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elephant  on  one  of  these  occasions,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  Romans,  according  to  Eutropius  ; for  a young  one, 
smarting  with  its  wounds,  roared  horribly  in  its  anguish,  and  its  mother, 
in  her  anixety  to  hasten  to  its  succour,  broke  through  every  obstacle  in 
her  way,  and  was  followed  by  others,  overturning  all  before  them,  and 
throwing  the  troops  of  Pyrrhus  into  irretrievable  confusion.  The  result 
was  the  capture  of  four  of  these  “ Lucanian  oxen,”  which  were  led  to 
Rome  in  triumph.  Nor  was  this  the  only  disaster  sustained  by  Pyrrhus 
from  the  employment  of  this  dangerous  arm.  At  the  siege  of  Argos, 
when  every  external  barrier  had  been  passed,  and  the  besieging  army 
were  pressing  into  the  town,  the  progress  of  the  tower-bearing  elephants 
was  suddenly  checked  by  the  lowness  of  the  gates,  from  which  they 
crowded  back  upon  the  eager  swarming  fcassailants  till  all  was  dis- 
order. 

But  the  Punic  wars  were  soon  to  introduce  the  African  elephant 
to  the  Roman  in  much  greater  force  than  the  Indian  had  pre- 
sented. The  ill-fated  Roman  consul  took  no  less  than  eighteen  whilst 
his  star  was  in  the  ascendant ; but  the  Spartan  general  opposed  to  him 
wielded  this  powerful  agent  with  such  skill,  that  Regulus,  whose  subse- 
quent ungenerous  and  cruel  murder  will  remain  a blot  upon  the  page 
that  records  it  as  long  as  history  endures,  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage.  It  was  long  before  the  legions  recovered  from  the 
panic  of  that  day  ; and  the  Carthaginians  seeing  the  effect  produced, 
transported  numbers  of  these  beasts  across  the  sea  to  Sicily,  where 
nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  towered  before  the  beleaguered  Palermo. 
The  incessant  discharge  of  javelins  directed  against  them  by  Metellus, 
was,  however,  irresistible.  The  elephants  fled,  carrying  destruction 
and  disorganisation  in  their  terrified  path  ; and  the  Romans,  sallying 
forth,  obtained  a complete  victory.  More  than  a hundred  elephants 
were  among  the  spoils  of  the  day ; and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  power 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  republic,  that  they  were  conveyed  to 
Reggio  on  a monster-raft,  covered  with  earth  and  floated  upon  empty 
casks.  From  Reggio  they  were  conducted  to  Rome,  there  to  feast 
the  eyes  of  the  ill-fed  and  worse-clothed  populace,  and  pamper  their 
pride  with  an  incontrovertible  sign  of  the  prowess  of  the  national 
arms. 

Hitherto,  the  African  elephant  had  only  been  seen  at  Rome  as  a 
triumphant  exhibition  ; but  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  Roman 
was  to  behold  him  as  an  invader.  What  stronger  instance  can  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  Hannibal  than  the  passage 
of  these  animals  with  his  host  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Apennines? 

Great  was  the  tumult  there, 

Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.  Trampling  the  snows 
The  war-horse  reared  ; and  the  towered  elephant 
Upturned  his  trunk  into  tire  murky  sky. 

Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallowed  up  and  lost. 

He  and  his  rider. 

And  although  the  mountaineers  fled  at  the  approach  of  these  huge 
animals,  many  must  have  perished  among  the  icy  precipices  so  utterly 
unfit  to  afford  them  sure  footing.  But,  after  all  such  losses,  sufficient 
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numbers  arrived  safely  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  to  support  Hannibal's 
line  of  battle  with  striking  effect,  and  to  afford  seasonable  aid  to  his 
troops  in  their  progress.  Thus  when  he  passed  the  Po,  the  elephants 
were  so  disposed  as  to  act  as  a breakwater  above  the  crossing  army, 
and  lessen  the  force  of  the  current.  The  African  species  was  led  into 
battle  by  him  and  his  brother  Asdrubal  with  various  success;  but  the 
period  was  at  last  come  when  Scipio  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
country  of  the  invaders. 

The  reinforcements  necessary  to  fill  the  places  of  the  numbers  that 
were  constantly  falling  in  Italy  (seven,  for  instance,  died  of  starvation 
during  their  passage  over  the  Apennines  after  the  battle  of  Trebia,  and 
the  remnant,  with  the  exception  of  the  beast  that  carried  Hannibal, 
were  swept  away,  together  with  masses  of  men  and  horses,  by  the 
swollen  Arno),  together  with  the  supplies  demanded  for  keeping  up  the 
requisite  force  at  home,  drained  Barbary  of  a great  portion  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  at  that  time  must  have  been  plentiful  there.  In  vain  did 
Mago,  when  he  invaded  Italy  in  requital  of  Scipio’s  descent  upon 
Africa,  present  his  frowning  front  of  elephants  at  Insubria.  The  Ro- 
man defeated  the  Carthaginian,  and  Hannibal  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  Scipio,  who  was  thundering  at  the  gate  of  Zama.  There,  the 
eighty  elephants  that  covered  Hannibal’s  line  spread  devastation 
among  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Roman  ; but  Scipio  dismounted 
his  cavalry,  and  concentrating  the  whole  power  of  his  bowmen  against 
the  elephants,  threw  the  galled  and  terrified  beasts  in  confusion  upon 
Hannibal’s  right  wing,  and  terminated  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  Roman  generals,  relying  upon  the  discipline  and  valour  of  their 
soldiery,  had  hitherto  directed  their  energies  to  turning  the  elephants 
of  their  enemies  against  the  troops  on  whose  side  the  beasts  were 
arrayed,  and  when  they  took  those  living  pieces  of  artillery — for 
elephants  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  same 
purposes,  in  some  degree,  as  cannon  in  modern  strategy — they  merely 
kept  them  as  trophies  ; but  when  the  Punic  wars  were  ended,  and  the 
Macedonian  wars  commenced,  we  find  the  elephants  of  Africa  in  the 
Roman  ranks,  and  managed  with  such  tact  that  they  contributed 
largely  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  to  the  grade  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince. The  share  attributed  to  these  belligerents  in  the  victories  which 
led  to  that  conclusion  was  in  fact  admitted  and  illustrated  by  the  de- 
vice of  the  last  Macedonian  king,  who  for  lack  of  living  beasts, 
imitated  Semiramis  in  the  construction  of  artificial  elephants,  only  that 
those  of  Perseus  were  made  of  wood,  and  each  contained  a trumpeter 
ready  to  imitate  the  animal’s  battle-cry. 

Moreover  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Macedonian 
wars,  African  and  Indian  elephants  were  again  opposed  to  each  other, 
but  the  Roman’s  African  beasts  appear  to  have  been  very  inferior  to 
the  Indian  elephants  of  Antiochus.  Scipio’s  quick  eye  saw  this  at  a 
glance,  and  he  ordered  them  into  the  rear.  But  if  Antiochus  had  the 
superiority  in  this  respect,  he  had  not  the  sword  before  which,  when 
wielded  by  Roman  hands,  both  man  and  elephant  went  down.  Only 
fifteen  of  the  Syrian  king’s  elephants  survived  the  lost  battle,  ’and  he 
was  reduced  to  the  same  humiliating  necessity  which  had  been  enforced 
in  the  case  of  the  Carthaginians — the  delivery  to  his  European  con- 
querors of  those  which  he  already  possessed,  and  an  undertaking  never 
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again  to  train  elephants  for  war.  His  successor,  however,  seems  to 
have  got  up  a herd  of  them,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  led  thirty-two 
against  Jerusalem. 

Topsell,  in  his  quaint  language,  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
use  of  the  elephant  as  a military  engine,  and,  as  the  book  is  scarce, 
the  length  of  the  extract  may  be  forgiven  : 

“ The  King  of  India  was  woont  to  go  to  warre  with  30,000  elephants 
of  war,  and  beside  these  he  had  also  followed  him  3000  of  the  chiefest 
and  strongest  in  India,  which  at  his  command  would  overthrow  trees, 
houses,  walles,  or  any  such  thing  standing  against  him:  and,  indeed, 
upon  these  were  the  Indians  wont  to  fight,  for  the  defence  of  their 
coast  and  country.  The  farthest  region  of  that  continent  is  called 
Parialis  inhabited  by  the  Gangarides  and  Calingoe,  the  king  whereof 
was  wont  to  have  seven  hundred  elephants  to  watch  his  army,  and 
there  was  no  meane  prince  in  all  India  which  was  not  lord  of  many 
elephants.  The  King  of  Palibotrse  kept  in  stipend  eight  thousand 
every  day,  and,  beyond  his  territory,  was  the  King  of  Modubae  and 
Molindee,  which  had  four  hundred  elephants.  These  fight  with  men, 
and  overthrowe  all  that  come  within  their  reach,  both  with  trunkes  and 
teeth.*' 

‘‘There  were  certaine  officers  and  guiders  of  these  elephants,  which  were 
called  clephantarchce , whoe  were  the  governors  of  sixteene  elephants, 
and  they  which  did  institute  and  teach  them  martiall  discipline  were 
called  elephantayogi.  The  military  elephant  did  carry  4.  persons  on  his 
bare  backe,  one  fighting  on  the  right  hand,  another  fighting  on  the  left 
hand,  a third  which  stood  fighting  backward  from  the  elephant’s  head, 
and  a fourth  in  the  middle  of  these  holding  the  raines  and  guiding  the 
beast  to  the  descretion  of  the  souldiers,  even  as  the  pilot  in  a ship 
guideth  the  sterne,  wherein  was  required  an  equal!  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity, for  they  understand  any  language  quickly,  for  when  the  Indian 
which  ruled  them  said,  strike  heere  on  the  right  hand,  or  els  on  the 
left,  or  refraine  and  stand  stil,  no  reasonable  man  could  yeald  readier 
obedience.  They  did  fasten  by  iron  chaines,  first  of  all  upon  the 
elephant  that  was  to  beare  ten,  fifteene,  twenty,  or  thirty  men  on  either 
side,  two  panniers  of  iron  bound  underneath  their  belly,  and  upon 
them  the  like  paniers  of  wood  hollow,  wherein  they  place,  their  men 
at  armes,  and  covered  them  over  with  small  boards,  for  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  was  covered  with  a maile  for  defence,  and  upon  that  a broad 
sword,  and  two  cubits  long:  this  (as  also  the  wodden  castle  or  paniers 
aforsaid)  were  fastened  first  to  the  necke,  and  then  to  the  rumpe  of  the 
elephant.  Being  thus  armed,  they  entered  the  battell,  and  they  shewed 
unto  the  beast  to  make  them  more  fierce,  wine,  red  liquor  made  of 
rice,  and  white  cloth,  for  at  the  sight  of  any  of  these,  his  courage  and 
rage  increaseth  above  all  measure;  then  at  the  sound  of  the  Trumpet 
he  beginneth  with  teeth  to  strike,  teare,  beate,  spoyle,  take  up  into  the 
aire,  cast  down  again,  stamp  upon  men  under  feet,  overthrow  with  his 
trunke,  and  make  way  for  his  riders  to  pierce  with  speare,  shield  and 
sword  ; so  that  his  horrible  voice,  his  wouderfull  body,  his  terrible 
force,  his  admirable  skill,  his  ready  and  inclinable  obedience,  and  his 
straunge  and  sildome  seene  shape,  produced  in  a maine  battell  no 
meane  accidents  and  overturnes.  For  this  cause  we  read  how  that 
Pyrrhus  first  of  all  produced  elephants  against  the  Romans  in  Lucania: 
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afterward  Asdruball  in  Affrica,  Antiochus  in  the  East,  and  Iugurtha  in 
Numidia.” 

Let  us  see  now  how  his  opponents  contended  with  this  formidable  ad- 
versary, and  the  wild  sway  of  his  trunk  wielding  a long  and  trenchant 
sword. 

“ Against  these  new  kindes  of  castle-fighting  and  souldier-bearing 
beastes,  on  the  contrary,  they  invented  new  kindes  of  stratagems,  as  is 
before  sette  downe,  and  also  new  instrumentes  of  warre,  for  a centuryon 
in  Lucania  with  a new  devised  sharp  sword,  cutte  off  the  trunke  of  this 
Beast : againe  other  invented,  that  two  armed  horsses  should  draw  a 
charriot,  and  in  the  same  armed  men  with  Iavelins  and  sharpe  speares, 
the  speedy  Horsses  should  with  all  force  run  upon  the  elephants,  and 
the  speare-men  directing  their  course  and  weapons  some  upon  the 
beast,  other  upon  the  riders,  did  not  onely  wound  the  beast,  but  also 
by  celerity  of  the  horses,  escape  all  danger.” 

In  Potter’s  “ Archseologia  Grseca”*  there  is  an  engraving  of  an 
armed  elephant  and  a war-chariot.  The  front  of  the  head  of  the 
elephant  is  protected  by  scale  armour,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head projects  a sharp  spike.  The  forepart  of  his  trunk  is  defended 
with  jointed  plate  armour.  On  his  neck  sits  a governor  holding  the 
reins  for  his  guidance  in  the  right  hand  and  a long  spear  in  the  other. 
On  his  back  is  a wooden  tower  in  the  top  of  which  are  seen  two  men 
in  the  act  of  casting  javelins,  and  two  archers  with  their  arrows  drawn 
up  to  the  heads.  The  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  horses  covered  with 
scale  armour,  excepting  their  crests,  which  are  surmounted  with  plates 
of  steel.  From  the  pole  two  long  spears  project,  and  from  a cross- 
piece behind  the  horses  and  made  fast  to  the  front  of  the  car  proceed 
scythes  (two  on  each  side).  Scythes  also  project  from  the  naves  of 
the  four  wheels.  The  horses  are  guided  by  a man  armed  with  two 
javelins,  and  behind  him  sits  a soldier  with  his  bow  bent,  as  in  the  act 
of  discharging  his  arrow.  But  to  return  to  Topsell  : 

“ Other  againe  sent  against  him  armed  souldiers,  having  their  armour 
made  full  of  sharpe  prickes  or  piercing  piked  Nayles”  [as  Moore,  of 
Moore-hail,  went  forth  to  fight  the  dragon  of  Wantley]  “ so  that  when 
the  beast  did  strike  at  them  with  his  trunke,  he  received  grievous 
woundes  by  his  owne  blowes.  Againe  there  were  certaine  young  men 
souldiers,  armed  with  light  armour,  which  being  mounted  uppon  swift 
horsses,  could  cast  darts  with  singular  facility,  and  without  the  reach  of 
the  beast,  many  times  wounding  him  with  long  speares,  and  so  by  ex- 
ample of  the  horse-men,  the  foote-men  grew  more  bold,  and  with  piles 
in  the  earth  annoyed  the  belly  of  the  Beast,  and  utterly  vanquishing  it 
and  the  rider.  Againe,  they  devised  slings  to  cast  stones,  whereby 
they  beate  off  the  riders,  and  many  times  overthrewe  the  castle-bearer, 
as  it  were  by  some  violent  stroke  of  a cannon  shot ; neither  was  there 
ever  any  more  easie  way  to  disaster  these  monster-seeming-soldiers, 
then  by  casting  of  stones,  and  lastly  they  would  suffer  their  elephants 
and  their  riders  by  poore  hopes  and  appearances  of  feare,  to  enter  into 
the  middest  among  them,  and  so  begirte  and  inclose  them,  that  they 
tooke  the  elephants  alive ; and  also  more  shooters  of  Darts  carried  in 
chariots  with  the  strong  course  of  horsses,  did  so  annoy  them,  that 
whereas  their  bodies  were  great  and  unweldy,  not  nimble  to  stir  out  of 
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place,  it  became  more  easie  to  kill  an  elephant  than  a Horsse,  because 
many  shooters  at  one  time  could  pierce  so  faire  amarke  with  unresist* 
able  weapons.  And  these  things  are  related  by  Vegetius.”* 

And  here  we  may  close  our  sketch  of  the  use  made  of  the 
elephant  in  ancient  warfare ; for  although  it  is  clear  that  Julius  had 
elephants  in  his  armies,  he  seems  to  have  held  them  in  the  same  estima- 
tion that  Alexander  did.  The  enormous  armed  beast  came,  it  is  true, 
effectively  upon  the  battle-scene  when  the  object  was  to  terrify  antago- 
nists unaccustomed  to  such  a sight.  One  of  Csesar’s  victories  over  the 
Gauls  has  been  ascribed  to  a single  war-elephant,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
he  brought  one  to  Britain,  a fact,  by  the  way,  unnoticed  in  his  own 
commentaries.  Milton,  however,  adopts  the  statement  of  Dion,  that 
Claudius  employed  armed  elephants  as  antagonists  to  the  valour  of  the 
naked  Briton. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  elephant  as  he  was  ex- 
hibited in  ancient  processions  and  shows. 


‘‘WHY  DO  THE  FLOWERS  BLOOM?” 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

1. 

“ Why  do  the  flow’rets  bloom,  mother, 

Why  do  the  sweet  flowers  bloom, 

And  brightest  those  we  rear’d,  mother. 
Around  my  brother’s  tomb?” 

“To  fill  the  world  with  gladness, 

My  child,  were  flow’rets  given, — 

To  crown  the  Earth  with  beauty, 

And  show  the  road  to  Heaven  !” 

2. 

“ Then  why  do  the  flow’rets  fade,  mother, 
Why  do  the  sweet  flowers  fade, 

When  winter’s  dreary  clouds,  mother, 
Earth’s  brighter  scenes  pervade  V* 
il  My  child  those  flow’rs  that  wither, 

Have  seeds  that  still  remain, 

That  the  sunshine  and  the  summer 
Restore  to  life  again  1” 

4. 

“ And  shall  not  those  who  die,  mother. 
Come  back  to  live  once  more, 

E’en  as  the  rain  and  sun,  mother, 

Those  beauteous  flow’rs  restore  ?” 

“ Yes — yes,  my  child,  such  powers 
To  human  flow’rs  are  given, 

Here  earth’s  frail  flow’rs  may  blossom, 
But  we  may  rise — in  Heaven .” 

• The  Historic  of  Foure-footed  Beastes. 
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A LOVE-STORY. 

By  Mrs.  Gore. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  a dashing  dragoon  regiment 
which  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  peninsular  war,  was  quartered 
in  a garrison  town  in  the  north  of  England,  which,  for  safety  sake,  we 
will  call  Barnsbury,  Dragoon  regiments  were  of  other  estimation  in 
those  bellicose  days,  than  in  the  present  piping  times  of  peace.  Sol- 
diers were  soldiers  indeed.  The  memory  of  bulletins  and  gazettes  ex- 
traordinary was  still  rife  in  the  land ; and  the  earth  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  tremble  after  the  great  concussion  of  Waterloo. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be  known  in  Barnsbury  that  the  gallant 
— th,  whose  squadrons  had  been  so  vehemently  cheered  by  all  the 
urchins  and  idlers  of  the  town  as  they  wound  their  way  up  the  Castle- 
hill  into  the  barrack-yard,  were  the  same  gallant  — th  who  had  distim* 
guished  themselves  at  Saragossa,  Badajoz,  St.  Sebastian’s — wherever, 
in  short,  distinction  was  to  be  won  at  the  hardest  cost,  the  misses  of 
the  garrison  town  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  smart  young  cornets  and  gallant  captains  soon  afterwards  seen 
parading  the  High-street,  or  lounging  on  horseback  along  the  Horse** 
ferry-road.  The  colonel’s  lady  ranked  in  the  Cathedral-close  with  the 
lady  of  the  dean  ; and  no  whist-party  could  take  place  in  the  town 
without  the  aid  of  the  corpulent  senior  major. 

When,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  (wind,  weather,  and  the 
colonel  permitting)  the  band  performed, pro  bono publico,  in  the  castle- 
yard  of  Barnsbury,  the  exhibition  of  pink  and  blue  bonnets  almost 
equalled  that  of  the  race-stand  ; while  the  anecdotes  of  prowess  exhi- 
bited during  the  recent,  war  by  the  gallant  — th,  both  collectively  and 
individually,  circulating  round  the  tea-.tables  of  the  town,  exceeded  in 
number  and  intensity  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table.  Dinner-parties, 
more  than  had  ever  before  enlivened  the  humdrum  circles  of  Barns- 
bury, were  squandered  in  honour  of  the  new  comers.  A military  fever 
pervaded  the  place.  The  minor  dignitaries  of  the  See  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  • ■ < » 

Guns,  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder  ; 

while  their  female  moieties  and  quarters,  i.  e.  their  wivejs  and  daugh- 
ters— were  never  weary  of  listening  to  the  reminiscences  of  the  corpu- 
lent senior  major,  moving  as  those  of  Othello,  of  sieges  and  sorties,  con- 
vents sacked,  churches  burned,  villages  invested,  redoubts  carried, 
and  all  the  other  picturesque  incidents  of  what  Timon  emphatically  de- 
nominates 

Contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain’d  war. , ’ . ’ 

• f 

The  few  married  officers  in  the  regiment  soon  sank  of  course  into 
secondary  consideration,  lived  in  their  quiet  lodgings,  and  frequented 
domestic  tea-parties ; while  the  colonel  and  his  lady  (a  nobleman's 
daughter)  held  their  heads  sufficiently  high  to  afford  little  matter  to  the 
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gossip  ofBamsbury.  The  leading  heroes  of  the  High-street — the  idols 
of  the  pastrycookVshop,  and  patrons  of  the  pretty  haberdasher — were 
a certain  Captain  Fortescue  and  Captain  Harman,  who  were  reported 
to  have  had  a whole  troop  of  horses  shot  under  them  during  the  penin- 
sular war;  and  an  Honourable  Henry  Dormer,  a cornet,  who  had  re- 
cently joined,  but  whose  moustaches  equalled  the  united  ieugth  of  the 
other  two. 

These  three  were  the  lady-killers  of  the  gallant  — th;  a fashionable 
group  sure  to  be  found  united,  triajuncta  in  uno — whether  at  the  pre- 
bendal  whist-parties,  the  dinners  of  the  mayor,  or  exercising  their 
horses  on  the  Horseferry-road. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  much  curiosity  was  excited 
among  the  tabby  coteries  of  the  place,  as  to  where  this  fluttering  trio 
would  eventually  settle  ; for  the  family  in  Barnsbury  to  which  it  gave 
the  preference  would  unquestionably  lead  the  fashion  for  the  season. 
There  was  Archdeacon  Brettinghani,  with  several  marriageable  daugh- 
ters ; there  was  Mr.  Rowbotham,  the  Duke  of  Durham’s  agent,  with 
an  heiress  and  a niece  ; there  was  the  mayor  with  a young  wife  ; and 
above  all  there  was  a certain  Mrs.  Eglintoun,  a gay  widow,  with  a 
blooming  family  of  girls  ; all  vying  with  each  other  in  endeavours  to 
fix  the  attention  of  Captains  Fortescue  and  Harman,  and  young 
Dormer. 

The  widow  carried  the  day! — A house  full  of  pleasant  women,  un- 
controlled by  the  presence  of  husband  or  brother,  affords  a more  agree- 
able haunt  to  dragoon -officers  than  one  where  the  gravity  of  the  cloth,  or 
the  decencies  of  a public  vocation,  interfere  with  the  free-and-easy  tone 
of  their  pretensions.  Captain  Harman  and  Mr.  Dormer  were  often  seen 
escorting  Julia  and  Harriet  Eglintoun  to  church,  or  doing  the  honours 
of  the  Castle-yard  to  them  during  the  playing  of  the  band  ; and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  month,  the  gallant  — th,  to  whom  the  dandy  trio 
gave  the  law  in  matters  of  taste,  had  established  that  Mrs.  Eglintoun’s 
was  by  far  the  pleasantest  house  in  the  town — that  Julia  was  a beauti- 
ful girl,  and  that  Harriet  sang  like  an  angel.  Thenceforward  they 
were  the  toasts  of  the  regiment.  There  was  even  a report  among  the 
dignitaresses  of  the  church  that  riding  habits  were  making  for  the  Miss 
Eglintouns ; and  that  Captain  Fortescue  had  been  heard  inquiring  in 
all  directions  for  a lady’s  horse. 

Mrs.  Eglintoun,  as  became  the  mother  of  two  young  ladies  patiently 
waiting  to  be  proposed  to,  blessed  the  Horse-guards,  and  the  day 
which  had  fated  the  gallant  — th  to  take  possession  of  Barnsbury  bar- 
racks ; and  hastened  to  give  supper-parties,  and  luncheon-parties,  and 
music-parties  for  the  improvemeut  of  so  promising  an  acquaintance. 
The  widow  of  a country  banker,  who  had  bequeathed  her  a handsome 
house  and  comfortable  jointure,  she  was  perhaps  a leetle  of  opinion 
that  when  Julia  became  Mrs.  Harman,  and  Harriet  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Dormer,  her  own  full-blown  charms  might  attract  admirers,  se- 
curing to  her  an  advantageous  change  of  condition.  It  was  doubly  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  she  should  exhibit  the  musical  talents  of  her  dear 
Harriet  to  the  admiration  of  the  gallant — th  ; and  that  Captain  Har- 
man should  be  invited  to  give  his  arm  to  her  beloved  Julia,  who  was 
“ too  delicate  to  attempt  that  terrible  ascent  up  the  Castle-hill  without 
assistance  V* 
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Under  such  circumstances,  Bamsbury  was  as  jealous  as  became  its 
outraged  feelings.  The  Cathedral-close  whispered  within  itself  that 
the  Miss  Eglintouns  were  the  greatest  flirts  in  the  town  ; and  the  High- 
street,  including  the  pastrycook's  and  the  pretty  haberdasher,  “ hoped 
they  might  not  live  to  repent  it !” 

The  only  thing  which  neither  the  Cathedral-close  nor  the  High-street 
could  exactly  understand,  was  what  Captain  Fortescue  was  doing  all 
this  time  ! Three  chargers  constantly  found  their  way  to  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun’s  courtyard;  three  officers  of  the  gallant  — th  were  often 
watched  home  to  the  barracks  from  her  gates  after  the  cathedral  clock 
had  struck  twelve;  and  three  masculine  voices  were  heard  by  her 
neighbours  intermingling  in  the  catches  and  glees  got  up  at  their  little 
music-parties.  Nay,  Captain  Fortescue  made  no  secret  of  the  facts 
that  all  his  mornings  and  the  greater  part  of  his  evenings  were  spent, 
with  Harman  and  Dormer,  in  the  society  of  the  pleasantest,  most 
chatty,  and  most  hospitable  family  in  Bamsbury.  And  yet,  there  were 
only  two  Miss  Eglintouns! 

“It  is  quite  incomprehensible !”  whispered  Miss  Bridget  Bretting- 
ham  to  the  mayor’s  lady.  “Those  three  young  men  scarcely  leave  that 
imprudent  woman’s  house ! The  handsome  cornet,  one  can  account 
for; — for  Harriet  Eglintoun  fastened  upon  him  before  he  had  been 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  Bamsbury  ; while  as  to  poor  Captain  Har- 
man, the  family  are  artful  enough  to  have  persuaded  him  that  Julia, 
who  has  an  hereditary  liver  complaint,  is  dying  for  love  of  him.  But 
what  takes  Captain  Fortescue  there  I should  like  to  know  ? And  Mrs. 
Colonel  De  Burgh  assures  me  that  Captain  Fortescue  is  the  best  match 
in  the  regiment.” 

“ He  is  certainly  the  best-looking  man  !**  observed  the  mayor’s 
lady. 

“ Yet  I can  assure  you  he  has  excused  himself  twice  at  the  Deanery, 
and  four  times  at  our  house,  on  the  plea  of  being  engaged  to  the  Eglin- 
touns!” resumed  Miss  Bridget,  with  indignation.  “Can  it  be  pos- 
sible, my  dear  Mrs.  Huggins,  that  he  is  paying  attention  to  the  mo- 
ther tn 

“To  Mrs.  Eglintoun  ? — Why  she  is  four-and-forty,  if  she  is  a day  ! 
She  looked  very  well,  certainly,  at  the  race-ball,  in  her  silver  turban 
and  at  church,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  in  a pink  bonnet,  she  might 
be  taken  for  one  of  her  daughters ! — But  Captain  Fortescue  is  there  at 
all  hours;  and  people  cannot  always  wear  a silver  turban  !” 

“ Well ! if  he  don’t  go  there  for  her.  I’m  sure  I can’t  make  it  out !” 
resumed  Miss  Bridget;  “for  besides  Mrs.  Eglintoun  and  her  daugh- 
ters, there  is  only  Milicent!” 

“ Milicent !”  reiterated  Mrs.  Huggins,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ; and 
was  about  more  fully  to  express  her  pity  and  contempt,  when  Mrs. 
Colonel  De  Burgh  was  announced  ; and  in  honour  of  their  fashionable 
visiter  they  began  to  talk  of  the  great  world  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing, to  one  of  whom  they  scarcely  knew  more. 

And  who  was  the  Milicent  thus  disparagingly  cited  ? — One  whom 
the  whole  town  of  Bamsbury,  had  they  heard  her  name  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Jleur  des  pois,  Captain  Fortescue  of  the  — th,  would  have 
mentioned  in  the  same  terms.  No — not  the  whole  town  ; for  it  was 
only  those  admitted  to  a very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Egiin- 
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touns  who  knew  that  they  had  staying  with  them  a young  person — ap- 
parently a poor  relation — neither  pretty,  nor  clever,  nor  accomplished ; 
whom  they  did  not  require  to  have  included  in  their  invitations  ; and 
who,  when  they  gave  parties  at  home,  always  appeared  to  be  present 
on  sufferance.  Her  name  was  known  to  the  friends  of  the  house  only, 
because  Mrs.  Eglintoun  was  constantly  exclaiming  u Milicent ! shut 
the  door  I” — “ Milicent!  stir  the  fire !” — “ Milicent ! where  is  my  pa- 
rasol ?”  Even  Julia  and  Harriet  were  heard  to  send  her  without  cere- 
mony in  search  of  their  lost  keys  or  missing  pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
while  at  their  music-parties  “ Milicent*'  was  desired  to  turn  over  the 
music-books  all  the  evening,  or  to  look  out  their  favourite  songs. 

But  for  such  services  as  these,  however,  she  might  have  been 
wholly  overlooked,  for  though  she  accompanied  the  family  to  church 
at  the  cathedral,  and  occasionally  in  their  walks,  she  was  so  quiet,  so 
silent,  so  plainly-dressed,  so  unobtrusive,  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

Yet  this  was  the  successful  rival  of  the  silver  turban!  Whatever 
Barnsbury  might  think  of  the  matter,  and  though  the  Eglintouns,  had 
they  been  asked  whether  Captain  Fortescue  admired  Milicent,  would 
probably  have  replied  that  they  doubted  whether  he  even  knew  her  by 
sight,  Milicent  teas  the  object  of  his  visits. 

When  first  the  Eglintouns  were  elected  by  his  two  brother-officers 
to  enliven  their  sojourn  at  Barnsbury,  the  affair  had  been  very  cavalierly 
discussed  among  them. 

44  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves  in  this  devil  of  a 
place  ?”  was  Harman’s  first  exclamation,  after  their  initiatory  party  at 
the  mansion  of  the  worthy  mayor. 

44  Those  girls  in  blue  were  not  amiss  !**  retorted  Fortescue.  44  Their 
mother  has  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place.  I am  going  to  call 
there  to-morrow.” 

44 /called  there  to-day  ! Capital  luncheon !— excellent  sherry — re- 
minded me  of  Cadiz  !**  resumed  Harman. 

“Then,  by  Jove,  they  will  be  just  the  thing  for  us!”  cried  Dormer; 
44  young,  pretty,  lively,  musical ; sufficiently  ladylike  for  the  decencies 
of  life,  and  with  good  sherry  in  the  cellar.  Decidedly,  I mean  to 
spend  more  than  half  my  time  at  Mrs.  Eglintoun’s  for  the  next  six 
months.’* 

In  this  resolution,  he  was  confirmed  by  a nearer  acquaintance. 

44  And  pray  what  is  to  become  of  me?”  inquired  Fortescue,  when 
he  saw  his  two  companions  pair  off  with  Julia  and  Harriet. 

44  Oh ! you  may  live  upon  your  reminiscences,”  cried  Dormer,  with 
a laugh. 

44  Or  do  us  the  good  turn  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  old  lady,** 
added  Harman. 

44  I wish  she  could  hear  you.  You  would  get  little  more  of  her 
capital  sherry,”  cried  Fortescue.  44  If  she  were  old,  I could  put  up 
with  her.  I like  a pleasant  old  woman — but  a middle-aged  coquette  is 
the  very  devil ! So  if  you  want  her  attention  diverted,  you  had  better 
engage  the  services  of  O’Brallaghan,  or  some  other  of  our  flirters  of 
all  work.** 

44  By  Jove,  we  will  turn  Fortescue  over  to  Milicent  !*’ exclaimed 
Dormer,  suddenly  appealing  to  Captain  Harman.  44  It  seems  to  be 
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Milicent’s  province  to  scrub  for  the  Eglintoun  family,  eat  the  drum- 
sticks of  the  chickens,  and  the  shells  of  the  oysters ; so  she  shall  even 
make  it  her  business  to  entertain  for  the  winter  the  fastidious  Captain 
FoTtescue,  of  his  Majesty’s  — th  dragoons.” 

**  Quand  on  na  pas  ce  que  Von  aimc , il  faut  aimer  ce  que  Von  a V* 
said  Fortescue,  twisting  his  moustaches  with  an  air  of  impertinence, 
which  he  mistook  for  an  air  commc-il-faut,  having  acquired  it  among 
the  provincial  beaux  of  Bourdeaux,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered 
the  preceding  winter.  “ The  girl  seems  harmless  and  good-natured — 
of  the  true  poor-relation  cut.  At  all  events,  she  is  an  improvement 
on  the  bouncing  widow  Eglintoun.  ’Pon  my  soul,  Dormer,  1 think  I 
will  take  your  advice,  and  make  up  to  Milicent.” 

Even  had  poor  Milicent  heard  the  insulting  rate  at  which  her  claims 
were  rated,  she  would  not  have  been  surprised  or  resentful.  From  her 
childhood  upwards,  she  had  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence. 
The  orphan  of  a minister  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  her  only  brother 
had  been  sent  out  to  India  by  the  interposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Eglin- 
toun, a distant  relation  of  her  family  ; and  so  grateful  was  Milicent 
for  this  act  of  benevolence,  that  when  the  Barnsbury  widow  wrote,  in 
sufficiently  ungracious  terms,  on  the  recent  death  of  her  mother,  to 
offer  her  a temporary  asylum  in  her  house,  the  poor  girl  would  have 
gratefully  accepted  it,  even  had  the  menial  position  she  was  to  occupy 
been  as  plainly  expressed  as  it  was  implied. 

Not  even  in  the  most  secret  of  her  thoughts  did  Milicent  ever  pre- 
sume to  place  herself  on  a level  with  the  Miss  Eglintouns,  who  pos- 
sessed such  lovely  complexions,  such  graceful  figures,  such  multifa- 
rious accomplishments,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a piece ; and  that 
the  gay  captain  and  cornet  should  declare  so  immediately  in  favour  of 
Julia  and  Harriet,  appeared  only  natural  to  their  humble  guest  ; nor, 
when  by  degrees,  she  found  Captain  Fortescue  condescending  to  con- 
verse for  hours  together  with  herself,  paying  her  nearly  the  same  at- 
tentions that  were  paid  by  his  companions  to  the  Miss  Eglintouns,  did 
Milicent  presume  to  be  flattered  by  the  distinction. 

“ He  is  forced  to  come  here  with  his  friends,”  argued  she ; “ and  I 
dare  say  is  vexed  enough  that  there  is  nobody  but  me  for  him  to  talk 

tof» 

Not  because  she  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  family — not  because  she 
fancied  herself  underrated  by  the  Eglintouns,  or  sacrificed  by  the  widow 
to  her  daughters — but  because,  accustomed  to  view  her  pale  inanimate 
face  in  the  glass,  unenhanced  by  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  and  to 
find  no  applause  bestowed  upon  her  quiet,  feminine,  ladylike  conver- 
sation, she  considered  herself  a poor,  plain,  stupid  girl,  whom  Mrs. 
Eglintoun  was  very  kind  to  be  bored  with  in  her  house,  and  whose 
province  it  was  in  this  life  to  be  submissive  and  useful. 

When,  therefore,  she  found  the  handsome  Captain  Fortescue  persist 
in  his  kindness  and  forbearance  towards  her,  conversing  with  her  not 
only  while  his  brother  officers  were  whispering  in  corners  with  their 
lady-loves,  but  when  their  parties  were  numerous,  and  the  rival 
beauties  of  Barnsbury  contended  for  his  smiles,  her  heart  ached  again 
with  the  pleasure.  It  was  so  good  of  him  ! A poor  girl  like  her  ! A 
girl  with  nothing  on  earth  to  recommend  her  to  his  notice  but  the  in- 
significance which  bespoke  his  manly  consideration  ! 
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How  was  the  humble  Milicent  to  conjecture  that  the  gratified  ex- 
pression of  her  sweet  eyes,  as  she  sat  listening  to  him,  constituted  a 
sufficient  charm  in  his  own  ? How  to  imagine  that  the  slightness  and 
flexibility  of  her  graceful  form  eclipsed  the  richer  outlines  of  her 
cousins?  or  that  the  delicate  conformation  of  her  hands  and  feet  im- 
parted to  her  an  air  of  distinction,  in  which  the  over-dressed  Miss 
Eglintouns  were  wholly  deficient?  Had  any  one  apprized  her  of  these 
personal  attractions,  she  would  have  fancied  them  making  game  of 
her  ; and  had  her  protectress  at  the  same  moment  uttered  one  of  her 
usual  apostrophes,  u Milicent,  child!  Bring  me  my  pocket-handker- 
chief” Mrs.  Eglintoun  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  blush  of  modest 
deprecation  overspreading  the  cheeks  of  her  dependant. 

For  poor  Milicent  was  only  seventeen ; and,  till  the  period  of  her 
adoption  by  Mrs.  Eglintoun  the  preceding  year,  had  lived  in  seclusion 
with  her  mother,  in  an  obscure  village  in  Lanarkshire.  Of  her  brother, 
who  had  quitted  them  for  India  ten  years  before,  she  retained  little  re- 
collection, and  on  coming  to  reside  at  Barnsbury,  her  experiences  were 
those  of  a mere  rustic.  The  graceful  bearing  and  polished  manners 
accordingly,  which  even  Julia  and  Harriet  found  so  captivating,  pos- 
sessed in  her  eyes  the  charm  of  courtly  affability ; and  she  could  ima- 
gine nothing  more  refined  in  nature  than  the  Captain  Fortescue  who 
had  Moore  and  Byron  on  his  lips,  and  hollowness  in  his  heart. 

Not  that  Milicent  suspected  it  of  hollowness.  To  her,  the  man  who 
spoke  in  whispers  so  gentle,  and  indulged  at  times  in  an  air  of  such 
touching  depression,  was  a being  either  superior  to  the  touch  of  hu- 
man passion,  or  who  had  loved  elsewhere,  and  loved  in  vain.  Had  he 
been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would  have  been  caught,  like  the  others,  by 
the  brilliant  complexion  of  Julia  Eglintoun,  or  the  well-rounded  form 
of  Harriet.  After  ail,  it  was  very  imprudent  of  her  to  form  surmises 
about  the  matter.  What  was  Captain  Fortescue  of  the  — th  to  an 
humble  dependant  on  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Eglintoun?  But  as  we 
have  said  before,  Milicent  was  only  seventeen,  and  little  more  than  a 
rustic ! 

There  rvas  some  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  infatuation  with  which, 
every  night  before  retiring  to  her  bed  in  the  attic,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  might,  she  persisted  in  putting  out  her  head,  so  as  to  catch  a 
glimpse  across  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  overlooked  by  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun’s  house,  of  the  angle  of  the  barracks  in  which  she  supposed  Cap- 
tain Fortescue  to  reside.  In  the  window  she  had  decided  to  be  his,  a 
lamp  always  burnt  late.  And  Milicent  used  to  fancy  him  to  herself, 
sitting  beside  that  solitary  light,  with  Moore  or  Byron  open  before 
him,  or  perhaps  perusing  letters  from  home — a home  as  distant  and 
regretted  as  her  own  ! As  it  happened,  the  barrack-room  in  question 
belonged  to  the  drunken  adjutant,  and  the  light  was  only  a rushlight 
left  by  his  servant ; but  Milicent  never  knew  the  truth,  and  continued 
to  cherish  her  dear  delusion.  That  window  remained  the  polar  star  of 
her  winters’  nights;  and  after  being  scolded  by  Mrs.  Eglintoun,  or 
sneered  at  by  the  girls,  she  used  to  creep  up  to  her  miserable  room  and 
be  happy. 

At  seventeen  she  had  every  excuse  for  finding  happiness  in  such 
visions.  For  there  was  no  endearing  expression  that  the  companion 
of  the  Miss  Eglintouns’  admirers  had  not  addressed  to  herself;  and 
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once,  as  they  were  all  going  together  to  a dance  at  the  Deanery,  and 
Fortescue  having  torn  his  ill-made  white-kid  glove,  sold  him  in  spite 
by  the  pretty  haberdasher,  Mrs.  Eglintoun  desired  Milicent,  who  was 
not  going  to  the  ball,  to  mend  it  for  him, — when  the  poor  girl  restored 
it  to  him  as  he  stood  waiting  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  while  the 
others  were  cloaking  below  and  getting  into  the  carriage, — he  actually 
pressed  to  his  lips  and  heart  the  delicate  white  hands  by  which  the 
glove  was  presented,  and  with  a fervour  Lovelace  might  have  envied  ! 
Was  it  wonderful  that  Milicent  should  look  from  her  “ lattice  high” 
that  night,  at  the  hour  when,  by  the  return  of  her  cousins  from  the 
Deanery,  she  had  reason  to  infer  that  Fortescue  must  also  be  re- 
turned ? 

The  “ captain”  was  not  only  a u bold,”  but  a strikingly  handsome 
man.  His  beauty  was  of  the  sort  which  might  have  better  become  the 
opposite  sex,  but  for  a somewhat  stern  expression  of  eye  that  rendered 
masculine  those  Grecian  features,  and  the  unnatural  fairness  of  his 
skin.  But  the  very  discrepancy  between  these  personal  graces,  and 
his  military  array  and  manliness  of  pursuits,  combined  with  an  occa- 
sional brusque  moroseness  of  manner,  constituted  a peculiar  charm. 
It  was  impossible,  at  times,  to  guess  whether  he  were  pleased  or  angry, 
sorry  or  glad.  The  mouth,  that  tell-tale  organ  of  physiognomical  ex- 
pression, that  surest  interpreter  of  the  temper,  was  so  overshaded  by 
his  fair  moustaches,  that  even  those  who  knew  him  best,  could  not 
always  determine  whether  he  were  in  or  out  of  sorts.  How,  then,  was 
Milicent  to  decide? — who,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  only  seventeen, 
and  little  more  than  a rustic ! 

One  thing  she  was  certain — not  because  he  said  so,  but  because  his 
actions  proved  it — that  he  liked  her,  not  only  far  better  than  her  cou- 
sins, but  than  any  other  girl  in  Barnsbury.  He  spoke  to  no  other — 
he  danced  with  no  other — he  walked  with  no  other.  The  Eglintouns’ 
house  was  [the  only  one  he  ever  entered ; and  saving  when,  two  or 
three  times  a month,  their  little  parties  at  home  were  enlivened  by  a 
dance  (the  only  gaiety  of  that  sort  in  which  Milicent  was  allowed  to 
participate),  Captain  Fortescue  made  it  a point  to  engage  her  for  the 
first  country  dance,  quadrilles  being  still  undreamed  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Barnsbury,  not  a symptom  of  gallantry  escaped  him.  Such 
were  the  attentions  which  had  called  forth  the  animadversions  of  Miss 
Bridget  Brettingham,  and  produced  sad  perturbation  in  a heart  as  pure 
and  gentle  as  that  of  an  angel. 

The  Eglintouns  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  for  they  were  engrossed  by 
their  own  flirtations  ; and  all  the  widow  thought  of,  morning,  noon,  or 
night,  was  how  to  create  riding-parties,  and  concerts,  and  pic-nics 
enough  as  the  spring  advanced  and  Barnsbury  waxed  rural,  to  bring 
the  two  adorers  of  Harriet  and  Julia  to  the  crisis  of  a proposal.  Al- 
ready, Dormer  was  talking  of  London  and  the  opera ; while  Captain 
Harman  hinted  an  intimation  for  leave  of  absence  in  May,  tor  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Highlands.  But  they  had  a whole  month  before  them ; 
and  a ruined  abbey,  a show  park,  and  several  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood — the  very  things  (with  the  aid  of  cold  chickens  and 
champagne)  to  bring  a hesitating  lover  to  the  scratch. 

Milicent  was  not  always  included  in  these  parties.  There  was  sel- 
dom room  for  her  in  the  carriage.  Unless  the  Brettinghams  or  the 
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mayor’s  lady  were  invited  to  join  them,  the  places  in  Mrs.  Eglintoun’s 
barouche  were  bespoken.  But  w hen  it  was  settled  that,  on  occasion  of 
a charming  little  party  to  Markland  Abbey  one  day  in  May,  the  Miss 
Eglintouns  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  their  new  riding-habits, 
on  the  horses  carefully  broken  for  them  by  the  riding-master  of  the 
gallant  — th,  it  was  also  decided  that,  as  Milicent  might  be  useful  in 
assisting  to  lay  out  the  pic-nic  which  was  to  take  place  among  the 
ruins,  she  had  better  accompany  Mrs.  Eglintoun,  more  particularly  as 
Captain  Fortescue,  whose  horse  was  lame,  had  asked  for  a seat  in  the 
carriage : for  the  widow  of  forty-two  fancied  herself  still  young  enough 
to  be  compromised  by  a tete-a-tete. 

Who,  now,  so  happy  as  Milicent!  It  never  occurred  to  her , as  it  * 
would  to  almost  any  other  girl  in  Barnsbury,  that  her  straw-bonnet  was 
a very  shabby  one  for  a party  of  pleasure,  or  that  it  was  two  early  in 
the  season  for  her  solitary  white-muslin  gown.  She  thought  nothing 
about  her  dress — nothing  about  herself — but  a great  deal  of  him  whose 
lips  had  been  so  passionately  pressed  to  her  trembling  hands,  and  with 
whom  she  hoped  on  the  morrow  to  stroll  among  the  green  thickets 
sloping  towards  the  river-side  around  the  old  abbey,  renowned  in  the 
country  as  containing  the  earliest  violets  of  spring,  and  wild  straw- 
berries of  summer — a delicious  seclusion,  such  as  might  have  inspired 
tenderness  where  tenderness  did  not  exist,  and  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  warm  into  a flame  the  incipient  fervour  circulating  through  the 
well-padded  bosoms  of  his  Majesty’s  — th  dragoons. 

The  eve  of  the  happy  day  was  devoted  by  Mrs.  Eglintoun’s  establish- 
ment to  hampers  of  pigeon  pies  and  cold  hams — sherry  and  champagne, 
— for  the  family  retired  early,  in  order  to  start  for  the  abbey,  a dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  commenced.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  Milicent  to  close  her  eyes  on  that  genial  night ! 
May  was  in  its  prime, — the  lilacs  in  full  bloom, — the  nightingales 
(those  sociable  birds  so  often  sweetest  of  song  in  city  gardens)  singing 
from  the  shrubberies  of  the  suburbs  intervening  between  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun’s house  and  the  Castle-hill ; and  the  poor  girl  leaned  from  her 
lofty  window,  imbibing  the  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere  at  every  pore, 
and  feeling  how  bright  a world  it  was  that  contained  upon  its  surface  a 
being  so  “ wrought  in  the  very  poetry  of  nature”  as  the  man  who 
deigned  to  distinguish  her  with  his  affections ; and  above  it  a summer 
sky,  where  the  stars  twinkled  faintly,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  ineffable 
joys  of  their  higher  sphere!  For  alas!  Milicent  was  only  seventeen, 
and  little  more  than  a rustic ! 

Next  morning  there  was  a prodigious  stir  in  Mrs.  Eglintoun’s  court- 
yard. The  officers  and  their  horses  and  grooms,  and  the  horses  and 
groom  of  Harriet  and  Julia,  first  took  up  their  position;  and  the  fat 
coach-horses  were  already  put  to  the  barouche  which  remained  in  the 
open  coach-house,  while  mamma  superintended  the  departure  of  her 
daughters,  for  whom  old  Brettingham  and  Miss  Bridget  were  cooling 
their  chaperon  age  at  the  castle  turnpike. 

“But  where  is  Captain  Fortescue  V*  cried  Mrs.  Eglintoun,  when, 
the  carriage  being  brought  round,  she  was  about  to  get  into  it  with 
Milicent,  and  a younger  Miss  Brettingham  smuggled  into  the  party. 

“ Are  we  to  call  at  the  barracks  for  Captain  Fortescue  V* 

“ Papa  has  a note  of  excuse  for  you  from  him !”  cried  Clara  Bret* 
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tingham,  stepping  into  the  carriage.  tl  We  met  him  on  our  way  hither, 
hurrying  to  the  coach-office  to  catch  the  Edinburgh  mail.  His  brother 
is  dying.  Captain  Fortescue  received  letters  from  home  by  this  morn- 
ing’s post.” 

. j Poor  Milicent ! She  bore  it,  however,  pretty  well, — that  is,  nobody 
noticed  how  she  bore  it.  What  business  in  fact  had  she  to  concern 
herself  about  the  matter  ? She  had  enough  to  do,  moreover,  to  answer 
Mrs.  Eglintoun’s  inquiries  for  the  first  two  miles,  as  to  whether  the 
parasols  and  shawls  had  been  carefully  put  in, — and  whether  the 
patties  and  sponge  biscuits  had  arrived  from  the  pastrycook’s  in  time. 
These  were  the  things  that  ought  to  concern  Milicent;  not  the  absence 
of  him  whose  voice  was  so  sweet  in  her  ears,  and  whose  eyes  seemed 
to  possess  a language  more  eloquent  than  divine  inspirations  of  old. 

It  was  a very  successful  pic-nic.  Widows  with  marriageable  daugh- 
ters and  a good  jointure,  residing  in  a picturesque  neighbourhood, 
have  usually  much  experience  in  such  matters.  The  Eglintoun  girls 
and  their  brace  of  heroes,  sauntered  in  the  green  thickets.  The  rector 
of  Markland,  and  a whelpish  baronet  to  whom  he  officiated  as  private 
tutor,  met  them  by  appointment  at  the  abbey,  to  afford  the  requisite 
amount  of  prose  concerning  its  foundation  and  architecture ; so  that 
the  four  young  ladies  being  provided  with  beaux, ’the  worthy  prebendary 
and  Mrs.  Eglintoun  fell  to  each  other’s  share,  and  after  a due  propor- 
tion of  sandwiches  and  champagne,  began  to  talk  maudlin  of  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  young  people  happy  together,  and  the  comfort  of  having 
your  daughters  established  in  life.  It  was  plain  they  considered  four 
marriages  to  be  on  the  tapis  ! 

Nobody  so  much  as  thought  of  Milicent — nobody  even  noticed 
whether  she  ate  her  drumsticks  with  as  much  appetite  as  usual.  The 
party  paired  off,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to  walk  with  her.  She 
could  not  remain  there  alone  to  watch  the  servants  packing  up  the 
spoons  and  forks  and  finishing  off  the  wines  and  provisions ; and  so 
she  sauntered  alone  to  the  river  side,  and  set  herself  down  on  the  short 
turf  of  the  green  margin,  perhaps  to  watch  the  May-fly  on  the  stream, 
— perhaps  to  listen  to  the  young  linnets  chirping  from  their  nest  in  the 
alder  bushes  overshadowing  the  spot.  Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  see  or 
listen.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  tears  were  quivering  in  her 
eyes  as  though  she  had  not  strength  to  shed  them — as  though  her  very 
heart  were  paralysed — as  though  all  were  over  for  her  on  earth  ! 

For  Milicent  was  only  seventeen  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  pic-nic, 
after  Dr.  Brettingham  had  gone  through  his  well-known  series  of  the 
most  approved  puns,  and  the  party  through  a third  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, upon  Clara  Brettingham’s  observing  to  the  pupil-baronet  what 
a loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  company  of  Captain  Fortescue, — 
Dormer  interrupted  her  with  a remark  that  though  the  cause  of  his 
friend's  absence  was  what  is  called  a melancholy  one,  it  was  “ a deuced 
good  thing  for  Fortescue  !’* 

“ Forty’s  brother  has  met  with  a fatal  accident,  and  is  dead  by  this 
time !”  added  Captain  Harman,  addressing  Mrs.  Eglintoun — “ his 
elder  brother, — a brother  standing  between  him  and  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand a-year  ! — (for  old  Fortescue,  the  banker,  can’t  be  worth  less  !)— 
so  that  we,  who  never  saw  or  knew  Tom  Fortescue,  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying,  * so  much  the  better  for  our  friend !’ — Forty’s  a capital 
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fellow,  and  by  this  windfall  will  be  enabled  to  marry  Lady  Olivia 
Moreton,  to  whom  he’s  been  engaged  these  two  years.  The  old  mar- 
quis, her  father,  will  be  sure  to  give  his  consent  now , — so  there’s  no 
further  need  to  keep  the  secret.” 

**  Lady  Olivia  Moreton ! — the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Sud- 
borne?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eglintoun,  amazed  to  consider  how  fami- 
liarly she  had  been  entertaining  a man  with  such  illustrious  prospects. 

44  I should  not  be  surprised,”  added  Captain  Harman,  “ if  in  conse- 
quence of  this  event  he  were  to  sell  out,  and  never  join  the  regiment 
again!  He  and  his  brother  w'ere  the  old  banker’s  only  children  ! So, 
ten  to  one,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Forty  !” 

Nobody  much  cared,  but  every  body  expressed  appropriate  regrets, 
— except  indeed  her  to  whom  the  foregoing  sentences  conveyed  wretch- 
edness for  life!  Such  was  the  cause  of  poor  Milicent’s  reverie  on  the 
green  margin  of  that  silent  stream. 

Meanwhile,  though  to  the  poor  relation  that  eventful  pic-nic  was  a 
failure,  for  the  Eglintoun  family  it  proved  a triumph.  The  beauty  and 
affectation  of  Julia  made  a desperate  conquest  of  the  raw  young 
Markland  baronet;  who,  being  unluckily  his  own  master,  proposed, 
and  was  as  promptly  accepted  as  though  no  such  person  as  a Captain 
Harman  existed  in  the  world ; while,  strange  to  tell,  young  Dormer, 
instead  of  being  disgusted  by  this  outrageous  case  of  jilting,  felt  so 
apprehensive  that  some  new  pupil  at  Markland  rectory  might  cut  out 
his  own  pretensions,  that  he  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  secure  Harriet 
as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dormer,  and  prove  to  the  captain  of  his  troop 
he  was  a more  successful  suitor  than  himself. 

Bamsbury  was  in  a state  of  hysterical  indignation  and  delight.  Two 
such  weddings  within  its  precincts  ! A baronet’s  and  an  honourable’s 
lady  emerging  from  its  favoured  obscurity  ! For  three  weeks  nothing 
was  talked  of  in  the  town  but  white  satin  and  favours.  Happy  those 
invited  to  the  wedding  breakfast ; — spiteful  those  who  were  not  I 

During  that  busy  time  Milicent  was  not  observed  to  be  less  assiduous 
or  serviceable  than  usual.  She  continued  to  write  notes  to  the  trades- 
people, and  convey  messages  between  the  mother  and  the  lovers.  She 
even  assisted  to  dress  the  rival  brides,  who  confirmed  the  triumph  and 
joy  of  their  anxious  parent  by  agreeing  to  be  married  on  the  same  day; 
and  if  Julia  and  Harriet  scolded  a little  at  her  hands  trembling  so  that 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  tie  their  white  satin  strings,  or  fix  their  gar- 
lands of  orange  flowers,  they  admitted  it  was  natural  she  should  be 
awkward,  as  being  the  first  wedding  in  which  she  had  ever  borne  a 
part.  They  did  not  trouble  their  heads  sufficiently  about  her  to  add 
that  it  would  most  likely  be  the  last. 

Next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Eglintoun  was  attiring  herself  to  receive 
the  congratulation  of  Bamsbury  in  a series  of  wedding  visits,  a low 
tap  was  heard  at  her  dressing-room  door,  and  Milicent  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

44  Not  dressed  yet,  child  ?”  cried  her  protectress,  44  we  shall  be  having 
the  whole  town  here  in  a minute ! Hark  ! there  is  a carriage  driving 
into  the  courtyard  ! Do  go  and  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen.” 

But  Milicent,  in  a faint  voice,  not  only  pleaded  inability  to  appear, 
but  presumed  to  make  a request  (which  she  said  she  had  deferred  only 
till  the  bustle  of  the  wedding  was  over)  that  she  might  be  per- 
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mitted  to  visit  her  old  nurse  in  her  native  village,  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health. 

Amazed  at  such  a thing  as  a poor  relation  venturing  to  require 
change  of  air,  Mrs.  Eglintoun  turned  from  the  looking-glass  reflecting 
her  own  rubicund  face,  to  survey  her  trembling  proteyee , and  even 
with  the  harshest  intentions,  could  not  deny  that  Milicent  was  alarm- 
ingly altered.  The  triumphant  mother  of  Lady  Grumpson  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Dormer  could  scarcely  understand  what  she  meant  by 
looking  so  pale  and  thin ! 

To  refuse  the  petition  thus  modestly  made  was,  however,  impossible. 
So  Milicent’s  place  was  taken  for  Glasgow  in  the  night-coach.  She  was 
bidden  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  lose  no  time  in  regaining  strength, 
since,  now  the  girls  were  gone,  she  would  be  doubly  wanted.  Mrs. 
Eglintoun  informed  her  that,  on  her  return,  she  would  be  required  to 
take  care  of  the  keys  of  the  store-room  and  linen-press,  and  in  consi- 
deration of  these  services  to  come,  and  the  assistance  she  had  rendered 
in  the  preparation  of  her  daughters’  trousseau,  generously  bestowed 
upon  her  at  parting  a Barnsbury  note  for  20/. 

And  so  poor  Milicent  went  home  to  die  ! — for  what  else  remained  for 
her  to  do  ? She  was  only  seventeen,  and,  after  all,  little  more  than  a 
rustic. 


Part  II. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed,  with  their  sweeping  train  of  events,— 
dynasties  displaced, — families  extinguished, — fortunes  dissipated,— 
kingdoms  destroyed, — when  the  same  gallant  — th,  transformed  from 
heavy  dragoons  into  lancers,  after  fourteen  years  absence  in  India, 
welcomed  each  other  to  their  native  country  in  the  old  barracks  at 
Hounslow.  They  had  been  at  it  again, — fighting  with  somewhat  less 
eclat , though  considerably  more  profit  than  in  the  peninsula.  And  a 
fine  manly,  martial  set  of  looking  fellows  they  were, — knocked  about 
by  the  chances  of  war  and  climate,  till  the  complexion  of  the  whole 
regiment  was  nearly  that  of  a well  dressed  curry. 

But  the  cholera  and  Bhurtpoor  had  decimated  their  ranks,  and  little 
trace  remained  of  the  gallant  — th,  of  Barnsbury.  Colonel  De 
Burgh  was  lying  under  a handsome  monument  at  Calcutta;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Harman,  C.B.,  minus  an  arm,  was  on  half-pay.  Even  those 
that  remained  of  the  old  stagers  had  so  little  left  in  them  of  old  times, 
that  the  pretty  haberdasher  of  Barnsbury  (now  an  innkeeper’s  strap- 
ping wife)  could  she  have  beheld  the  stern,  square,  iron-headed  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  would  have  staked  her  life  that  Colonel 
Fortescue  could  not  be  the  self-same  graceful,  gracious,  smiling  cap- 
tain to  whom  Lady  Olivia  Moreton  was  known  to  have  given  her 
hand. 

His  appearance  did  not  much  matter.  He  was  recognised  at  the 
Horse-guards  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  army,  and 
having  long  ceased  to  court  the  attention  of  pretty  milliners,  and  being 
as  much  a widower  as  the  elopement  of  his  wife  could  make  him,  he 
gave  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  discipline  of  his  regiment,  so 
that  though  in  somewhat  pitiful  case  after  a long  and  perilous  passage 
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home,  every  one  knew  that  the  lapse  of  six  months  would  suffice  to 
place  it  among  the  smartest  in  the  service. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Fortescue  enjoyed  the]  most  distinguished  un- 
popularity among  his  officers ; and  though  such  as  had  been  many 
years  in  the — th,  made  excuses  for  his  temper,  on  the  score  of  family 
misfortunes,  the  youngsters  had  no  patience  with  what  they  called  the 
tyranny  of  the  old  martinet  It  was  nothing  to  them  that  his  father 
was  ruined  by  the  smash  of  the  commercial  crisis  ; or  that  his  handsome 
wife  had  preferred  the  society  of  a Neapolitan  prince  to  his  own.  All  they 
knew  was  that  when  the  colonel  dined  at  mess,  you  might  as  well  have 
dined  in  the  catacombs;  and  happy  were  those  whose  troops  were 
quartered  at  Hampton  Court,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  harassing  interfer- 
ence. 

Hampton  Court  constitutes  at  all  times  favourite  quarters.  There 
is  London  near  at  hand ; — there  is  the  palace  to  be  flirted  with — the 
gardens  to  flirt  in — the  tennis-court  to  play  in — the  neighbourhood 
with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  royal  parks  for  recreation.  But  above 
all,  there  are  within  reach  hundreds  of  charming  villas,  with  thousands 
of  charming  occupants,  which  the  Thames  seems  to  deposit  on  its  banks 
as  the  Nile  its  fertilizing  slime. 

The  gallant  — th,  were  enchanted  to  find  their  fine  band  listened 
to  with  enthusiasm  twice  a week  in  the  palace-gardens ; not  only  by 
hordes  of  the  lovely  inmates  of  this  Refuge  for  the  noble  Destitute; 
but  by  ladies  fair  and  ladies  dark  from  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Pe- 
tersham, Moulsey,  Kew,  and  Sheen;  exceeding  the  display  in  the 
castle-yard  of  Barnsbury,  as  much  in  quality  as  quantity, — in  num- 
bers by  hundreds — in  rank  by  half-a-dozen  pages  of  Debrett. 

Very  soon,  these  charmers  became  individually  known  to  the  vete- 
rans of  Bhurtpoor.  They  could  point  out  the  dowager-duchess  and 
marchioness-dowager,  who  with  half-a-dozen  thousands  a-year  join- 
ture, were  not  ashamed  to  retain  apartments  at  the  palace;  nor  was  it 
long  before  they  found  their  way  into  most  of  the  parks,  places,  and 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  was,  however,  a certain  lodge-gate  on  the  Moulsey-road,  to- 
wards the  river,  with  which  they  were  acquainted  only  by  sight.  On 
arriving  at  Hampton  Court  several  of  them  had  been  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  lawn  and  flower-gardens,  and  two  or  three  towering  old 
cedars  visible  over  the  palings,  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  place  and 
proprietor;  and  on  learning  that  the  villa  was  called  Ivy  Bank,  and 
belonged  to  a Mrs.  Grey,  they  had  heard  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  to 
be  told  on  the  subject.  The  lady  was  a woman  of  independent  fortune  (an 
invalid,  having  an  only  daughter  scarcely  past  the  age  of  childhood), 
neither  paying  nor  receiving  visits.  In  such  neighbourhoods  as  those  of 
Richmond  and  Hampton  Court,  perpetually  fluctuating,  half  the  houses 
being  in  the  occupation  of  yearly  tenants,  the  gossip  is  chiefly  conjec- 
tural. Little  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  half  the  showy  families  which 
band-playings  and  boat-races  bring  together,  so  as  to  make  them 
known  to  each  other  by  sight ; and  all  that  the  most  prying  of  apothe- 
caries could  ascertain  and  circulate  concerning  Mrs.  Grey  was,  that 
she  was  a pleasing  woman  of  about  six-and-thirty,  devoting  her  whole 
time  to  the  care  and  education  of  her  little  girl ; that  she  spent  her 
mornings  in  her  flower-garden,  and  drove  out  in  the  evening,  in  a neat 
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open  carriage  with  a pair  of  fine  bays,  and  servants  in  undress  liveries; 
that  she  was  punctual  at  church,  beloved  in  her  household,  and  re- 
spected by  her  tradespeople. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this,  in  which  the  tabby  coteries  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  could  scratch  a hole ; unless  that  having  been  three  years 
the  occupant  of  Ivy  Bank,  more  ought  to  have  been  known  of  her.  It 
was  clear  she  was  not  a member  of  either  of  the  noble  families  of  Grey, 
Groby,  or  Howick,  or  De  Ruthyn,  or  Wilton,  or  Kinfanns,  or  she  must 
have  been  known  to  one  or  other  of  the  pauper  dowagers.  But  if  a no- 
body, there  was  reason  to  hope  she  was  a respectable  nobody.  The 
local  authorities  of  church  and  state,  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  tax- 
gatherers,  thought  well  of  her.  She  might  possibly  have  no  disgrace- 
ful motive  for  the  seclusion  of  her  life  ; and  the  scandal-mongers  had 
consequently  not  an  evil  [suggestion  to  make  when  Captain  Mordaunt 
and  his  brother  officers  sometimes  observed  (when  the  villas  of  the 
neighbourhood  came  under  discussion)  “ Ivy  Bank  seems  one  of  the 
prettiest  places.  Tis  a pity  one  can  never  get  a sight  of  it,  and  that 
it  should  belong  to  such  a hermit  as  this  mysterious  Mrs.  Grey.” 

One  or  two  of  them,  who  had  met  the  fair  invalid  driving  in  her 
open  carriage,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  she  was  a prettyish  woman, 
slight  and  pale,  affecting  a quaker-like  simplicity  of  dress — rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her  little  girl,  and  the  rich 
elegance  of  her  attire. 

**  Eight  or  ten  years  hence/’  said  one  of  the  subs,  “ that  child  may 
be  worth  inquiring  after.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
scale  the  palings  of  Ivy  Bank  for  the  sight  of  a pale  widow,  a romp 
in  her  spelling  books,  and  a few  fiower-beds  1” 

And  so  the  gallant  — th  returned  to  its  flirtations  with  the  palace 
misses,  and  troubled  itself  no  further  about  Ivy  Bank  or  Mrs.  Grey. 

One  evening,  however,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  it  happened 
that  as  an  orderly  of  the  — th  lancers  was  proceeding  along  a cross- 
road through  Bushy  Park,  his  horse,  frightened  by  a sudden  move- 
ment among  the  deer  grazing  near  the  road,  became  restive,  and  set 
off  at  full  speed  ; and  lo  ! as  it  was  dashing  frantically  along,  with  the 
brilliant  accoutrements  of  the  lancer  jingling  and  glancing  in  the  sun, 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  carriage  in  which  Mrs.  Grey  and  her 
daughter  were  taking  their  customary  drive,  rendering  her  horses  as 
unmanageable  as  the  restive  charger.  Both  the  orderly  and  the  coach- 
man were  thrown  to  the  ground, — the  latter  being  dangerously  injured, 
— and  when  Mrs.  Grey’s  horses  were  eventually  stopped,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  trunk  of  a tree,  the  wheeler  received  such  serious 
injuries  from  the  concussion  as  to  be  killed  on  the  spot.  The  accident, 
in  short,  was  a very  serious  one,  and  the  London  papers  made  the  most 
of  it.  The  orderly  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  the  coach- 
horse,  the  value  of  which  was  rated  at  two  hundred  guineas,  while  Mrs. 
Grey  was  stated  to  have  been  conveyed  home  insensible,  and  in  a most 
precarious  condition  ! 

She  did  keep  her  bed  for  a day  or  two,  and  the  value  of  the  coach- 
horse  literally  amounted  to  half  the  sum  specified  ; a tolerably  near 
approach  to  the  truth  for  a newspaper  announcement  1 But  the  worst 
part  of  the  case  was  the  condition  of  the  poor  lancer ; whose  leg  was 
•o  severely  lacerated  by  his  fall  under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that. 
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on  being  carried  to  the  hospital*  he  had  to  undergo  amputation,  and 
the  palace  gossips  were  loud  in  praises  of  the  forbearance  of  the  lady 
of  Ivy  Bank,  who,  instead  of  being  irritated  by  the  personal  and  pecu- 
niary injury  she  had  sustained,  continued  to  evince  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy in  the  condition  of  the  orderly,  and  was  said  to  have  forwarded 
a handsome  benefaction  to  his  family. 

Such  might  possibly  be  the  case  ; for  when  Colonel  Fortescue  visited 
the  poor  fellow  at  a period  when  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  fever 
that  ensued  on  the  operation,  he  was  charged  with  a message  from  the 
Bhurtpoor  soldier  to  his  benefactress,  which  he  saw  fit  to  deliver  in 
person.  The  following  day,  after  an  inspection  at  Hampton,  the 
colonel  made  his  appearance  at  the  lodge  gate  of  Ivy  Bank. 

Now  had  any  other  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  applied  for  access  to 
Mrs.  Grey,  he  would  have  been  refused  by  her  servants.  But  the 
grand  event  of  the  terrible  accident  was  still  so  recent,  that  the  visit  of 
the  colonel  of  the  — th  lancers  was  instantly  connected  with  compen- 
sation and  apology  for  the  loss  of  the  bay  horse  and  contusions  of  the 
coachman  ; and,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Maria,  an  intelligent  little 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  was  practising  in  the  drawing-room, 
Colonel  Fortescue  was  announced. 

“ Let  mamma  know, — you  will  find  her  in  the  conservatory/*  said 
she,  and,  with  an  instinctive  good  breeding,  scarcely  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  secluded  life  she  led,  she  began  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much 
mischief.  Struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  features,  Colonel  For- 
tescue had  scarcely  found  leisure  to  admire  the  easy  and  unaffected 
grace  of  her  manners,  when  the  servant  returned,  announcing  that 
Mrs.  Grey  would  be  with  them  immediately. 

The  “ immediately/*  however,  was  prolonged  to  as  many  minutes  as 
to  nearly  constitute  a quarter  of  an  hour ; so  that  the  colonel  would  per- 
haps have  grown  a little  impatient,  had  not  his  companion  proposed 
showing  him  her  aviary,  her  mother’s  conservatory,  the  lawn,  the  shrub- 
beries. Aware  of  her  mother’s  aversion  to  morning  visits,  she  con- 
cluded that  the  invalid  was  preparing  herself  for  the  unusual  exer- 
tion. 

By  the  time  they  had  made  the  tour  of  the  premises,  the  old  sol- 
dier’s brow  expanded  into  unusual  cheerfulness;  and  something 
almost  amounting  to  acquaintanceship  was  established  between  him 
and  little  Maria.  On  re-entering  the  drawing-room  from  the  lawn, 
they  found  the  jalousies  of  the  drawing-room  closed,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
established  on  the  sofa.  It  did  not  surprise  Maria,  aware  of  her  mo- 
ther’s habits  of  life,  to  see  her  considerably  flurried  at  receiving  a 
stranger.  But  she  did  feel  a little  ashamed  of  her  own  previous  fami- 
liarity with  Colonel  Fortescue,  when  the  progress  of  the  visit  wrought 
so  little  increase  of  intimacy  between  him  and  his  hostess. 

The  colonel,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  Mrs.  Grey  only  a shy,  timid 
invalid,  whose  voice  was  so  pleasing,  that  he  could  only  regret  she  ex- 
ercised it  so  sparingly.  Nevertheless,  she  seemed  to  listen  with  inte- 
rest, when,  after  delivering  his  message  from  the  grateful  soldier,  he 
proceeded  to  relate  several  startling  anecdotes  of  accidents  which  had 
occurred  in  India  to  his  men  from  the  restiveness  of  horses.  He  had 
many  stories  to  tell,  of  native  skill  and  prowess  in  such  emergencies. 
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and  found  every  encouragement  to  narrate  them,  in  the  breathless  in- 
terest they  served  to  call  forth  in  his  little  companion. 

Mrs.  Grey,  too,  listened  graciously,  though  silently,  and  when  at  the 
close  of  his  visit,  Maria  earnestly  entreated  him  to  favour  them  with  a 
sight  of  some  Indian  amulets,  which  he  had  mentioned  as  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  widow  of  a native  prince,  as  she  was  about  to  ascend 
the  funeral  pile,  her  mother,  instead  of  checking  her  for  the  indis- 
cretion, appeared  to  coincide  in  the  wish.  An  acquiescent  promise 
followed  ; and  though  the  lady  of  the  house  contented  herself  with  a 
formal  bow  at  parting,  the  little  girl  not  only  took  his  hand,  but  ac- 
companied him,  laughing  and  talking,  to  the  door,  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  a twelvemonth. 

“ You  are  not  angry  with  me,  I hope,  mamma?”  cried  the  child, 
flying  back  to  the  sofa  after  Colonel  Fortescue’s  departure,  and  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  she  stooped  to  impress  a kiss  on  her  mother’s  cheek, 
and  found  that  she  had  fainted  ! 

Nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  occurrence,  considering  Mrs.  Grey’s 
delicate  state  of  health  and  recent  accident;  and  accordingly  when, 
a few  days  afterwards,  their  visiter  made  his  re-appearance  with  his 
promised  treasures,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  indisposition. 

From  that  period  Colonel  Fortescue’s  visits  were  often  repeated. 
Maria  welcomed  him  like  a friend.  So  pleasant  an  interruption  to  their 
unincidental  life  was  scarcely  to  have  been  hoped  for  ; and  as  he  made  no 
attempt  to  introduce  others  of  his  regiment  at  Ivy  Bank,  and  expressed 
no  surprise  at  the  absence  of  visiters,  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
him,  and  began  to  regard  him  as  a privileged  and  exceptional  guest. 
His  manners  were  so  grave — his  general  aspect  so  dispirited — he  was 
so  old  of  his  age,  and  so  evident  a victim  to  the  afflictions  of  life,  that 
it  would  have  been  monstrous  in  a gentle,  patient,  Christianly  woman 
like  Mrs.  Grey,  to  deny  him  the  consolation  of  her  society. 

The  young  subs  of  the  gallant  — th,  now  occasionally  whispered  to 
each  other  that  “ Old  Forty  was  not  quite  so  great  a brute  as  for- 
merly.” Insensibly  humanized  by  the  influence  of  female  society,  the 
conversation  of  Mrs.  Grey,  and  the  music  and  prattle  of  Maria,  were 
driving  the  Evil  Spirit  out  of  the  Soul  of  Saul  ! 

And  then  Ivy  Bank  was  such  a sunny  spot!  The  view  from  the 
windows  over  the  animated  river  towards  Bushy  Park,  was  so  gay  and 
cheering! — the  flower-beds  were  so  bright — the  sheltering  elms  and 
cedars  so  pleasantly  shady  ! What  more  natural  than  for  the  melan- 
choly colonel  to  find  his  way  thither  from  Hounslow,  again  and  again, 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  valetudinarian,  and  amuse  her  with 
news  of  the  busier  world  elsewhere. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  if  the  blinds  of  the  drawing-room  happened  to 
be  drawn  up,  he  would  fix  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  her  mild  counte- 
nance, perhaps  to  ascertain  whether  her  condition  were  really  so  infirm 
as  she  seemed  to  fancy.  But  he  was  careful  to  express  no  undue  cu- 
riosity on  the  subject.  He  seemed  content  to  know  of  Mrs.  Grey 
only  as  much  as  she  pleased  to  tell  him.  Both  experienced  a certain 
reluctance  to  recur  to  their  earlier  days.  Perhaps  she  had  been  united 
to  a bad  husband,  just  as,  of  a surety,  his  married  life  had  been  most 
unhappy  ! All  that  had  ever  transpired  in  reference  to  her  youth  was, 
that  when  the  colonel  having  inquired  of  Maria  who  had  taught  her  to 
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sing  Scottish  ballads  with  such  pathos?  She  replied,  “ Mamma,  who 
is  a Scotch  woman  !”  And  once,  when  Mrs.  Grey  was  expressing  deep 
interest  in  the  anecdotes  of  his  Indian  campaign,  she  added,  “ Every 
thing  connected  with  India  has  an  interest  in  my  eyes.  My  only  bro- 
ther, who  died  a few  years  ago,  resided  6fteen  years  in  India.  To  him , 
poor  fellow,  I was  indebted  not  only  for  my  fortune,  but  for  every  hap- 
pier moment  of  my  life  !” 

The  avowal  appeared  somewhat  strange  for  one  who  had  been  a wife 
and  a mother.  But  Colonel  Fortescue,  deeply  sighing,  admitted  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  criticise  undue  prepossessions  or  any  singularity 
in  the  affections  of  the  human  heart. 

Soon  afterwards,  Maria  was  showing  to  their  friend,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  her  mother,  a book  of  Indian  sketches — slight 
things,  but  striking — evidently  the  production  of  an  amateur. 

u These  are  excellent,  but  not  exactly  the  work  of  an  artist,”  ob- 
served Colonel  Fortescue. 

u No,  they  were  done  by  mamma’s  brother.  They  were  sketched  on 
the  spot  by  Sir  George  Grey,”  said  she.  Then,  as  if  recollecting  her- 
self, she  added,  **  But  do  not  tell  mamma  you  have  seen  them  ; for 
now  I think  of  it,  she  once  desired  me  not  to  show  you  the  book.” 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  greatly  surprised ; first,  at  so  much  mystery 
about  a trifle ; secondly,  that  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Grey  should  bear 
the  same  name  as  herself. 

“ Your  father  and  mother  were  related  then  ?”  said  he,  abruptly  ad 
dressing  Maria. 

“ I believe  not.  I never  heard  so.  Mamma  once  entreated  me  to 
ask  no  questions  about  my  father,  and  to  remember  him  only  in  my 
prayers  to  our  father  who  is  in  Heaven  !” 

“ But  he  is — no  more?”  persisted  the  colonel,  feeling  a little  an- 
xious. No  answer,  however,  was  returned ; for,  by  the  direction  of 
Maria’s  eyes  towards  the  door,  he  saw  that  her  mother  was  entering 
the  room. 

The  poor  colonel  could  not  fail  to  chew  the  cud  of  certain  bitter 
fancies  arising  from  this  accidental  disclosure.  Fortescue  had  the 
worst  opinion  of  the  sex.  Injured  in  the  tenderest  point,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  cruel,  he  had  ever  since  looked  upon  woman 
with  a jaundiced  eye.  This  Mrs.  Grey — this  quiet,  silent  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  affected  to  shun  society,  was  perhaps  an  object  of  exclusion  from 
its  pale  ! She  had  perhaps  deceived  in  her  time  some  trusting  hus- 
band, even  as  he  had  been  deceived  ! Or,  worse  still.  Grey  being 
manifestly  her  maiden  name,  this  girl,  this  fatherless  child,  might  be 
the  offspring  of  her  maiden  frailty  ! Such  a supposition  accounted 
only  too  well  for  her  self-denying  humility — her  Magdalen  depression. 
Her  very  sobriety  of  dress,  varying  only  between  black,  white,  and 
grey,  and  simple  in  form  as  that  of  a sectarian,  might  constitute  a self- 
imposed  penance  1 

Such  thoughts  as  these  rendered  the  rides  of  Colonel  Fortescue 
from  Hounslow  to  Moulsey,  and  back  again,  far  less  agreeable  than 
heretofore.  His  mind  was  becoming  disturbed  by  suspicions  such  as 
he  had  determined  should  never  again  distract  its  composure.  He  was 
beginning  to  think  once  more  of  other  things  than  pipe-clay  and  field- 
days.  The  senior  officers  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him;  and 
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a facetious  whisper  was  current  among  the  subs,  that  Old  Forty  had 
been  heard  to  address  the  adjutant  as  “ Maria !” 

His  misgivings,  indeed,  eventually  so  troubled  his  mind,  that  he  not 
only  relaxed  in  bis  visits  to  Ivy  Bank,  but  at  length  determined  never 
to  return  there  more.  When  the  little  girl  complained  to  her  mother 
that  they  saw  less  and  less  of  Colonel  Fortescue,  Mrs.  Grey,  though 
herself  deeply  mortified  by  his  desertion,  replied,  that  “ winter  was 
drawing  on — that  the  days  were  shortening;  that,  as  their  friend  could 
not  with  propriety  visit  them  of  an  evening,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
find  his  way  there  from  Houuslow.”  And  though  Maria  persisted  in 
inquiring  why  he  “ could  not,  with  as  much  propriety,  visit  them  by 
candlelight  as  daylight,”  there  was  nothing  in  the  answer  she  received 
satisfactory  to  the  perceptions  of  twelve  years  old. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  colonel  adhered  to  his  resolution,  the 
dreariness  of  spirit  produced  by  the  loss  of  summer  and  of  the  asso- 
ciates in  whom  he  had  taken  so  much  delight,  soon  rendered  him  as 
morose  as  previous  to  his  propitious  intimacy  at  Ivy  Bank.  Twice 
having  occasion  to  pass  the  lodge-gate,  his  horse  pulled  so  obstinately 
towards  it,  as  almost  to  overmaster  his  resolutions  ; and  the  perplexity 


her  child,  had  engendered  an  affection  towards  them,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  dispense  with  their  society.  For  but  that  he  loved  this 
mild-eyed,  low-voiced  Mrs.  Grey — this  being  so  different  from  his 
brilliant,  clashing  wife — what  would  it  have  mattered  to  him  that  she 
was  less  than  spotless  ? 

“ At  my  age  ? Absurd  !”  was  his  first  answer  to  the  suggestions  of 
a busy  conscience.  “An  old  soldier,  covered  with  scars — a man  of 
fifty,  subject  to  gout  and  rheumatism  ! A pretty  object,  truly,  to  fall 
in  love  with  ! — Ay,  and  a pretty  object  to  fall  in  love !” 

And  yet  in  one  of  those  fits  of  waywardness  and  desperation  to 
which  none  but  lovers  and  despots  are  subject,  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  round  again,  after  he  had  passed  the  gate  of  Ivy  Bank  by  more 
than  a mile,  and  made  boldly  for  the  house. 

It  was  now  drawing  so  near  Christmas,  that  Mrs.  Grey’s  notions  of 
etiquette  as  regarded  daylight,  candlelight,  and  visiters,  were  irrecon- 
cilable. Even  the  apothecary,  whose  visits  were  always  made  before 
dinner,  often  made  them  after  dark  ; and  so  it  was  that,  when  Colonel 
Fortescue  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  cry  of  surprise  and  delight 
which  greeted  his  re-appearance,  reached  him  through  the  fitful  atmos- 
phere of  firelight.  The  lamp  had  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  was  seated  in  her  easy-chair  near  the  fireplace,  with  Maria  on  a 
stool  at  her  feet,  sheltering  her  face  on  her  mother’s  knee  behind  a 
large  screen. 

The  colonel  wisely  took  up  his  position  among  them,  as  though  he 
had  never  deserted  it,  and  began  to  talk  as  hurriedly  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  the  roads  were  reduced  by  the  late  tremendous  rains,  as 
people  usually  do  who  talk  of  one  thing  while  thinking  of  another. 
But  if  bis  manner  were  agitated,  the  placid  voice  of  Mrs.  Grey  was 
equally  tremulous ; and  it  required  full  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
they  could  subside  into  their  usual  serene  deportment. 

When  this  was  achieved,  however,  they  all  three  felt  happier  together 
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than  they  had  ever  felt  before.  Maria  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
moving  her  stool  to  the  coloners  feet,  and  resting  her  head  upon  his 
knee  instead  of  her  mother’s.  For  there  is  something  in  winter  fire- 
light so  favourable  to  confidence,  so  snug,  so  domestic,  that  the  heart 
expands  under  its  influence;  and  even  the  gloomiest  spirits,  like  crickets, 
are  apt  to  chirrup  upon  the  hearth. 

Their  pleasant  gossip  was  interrupted,  just  as  the  colonel  was  se- 
cretly cursing  the  necessity  of  departure,  by  a furious  shower  of  rain 
pelting  against  the  windows  with  such  violence,  that  Mrs.  Grey  saw  fit 
to  express  a hope  that  the  colonel’s  groom  had  placed  his  horses  under 
cover.  On  ringing  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
still  more  provident. 

“ When  the  rain  came  on  so  heavy,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  respectfully 
addressing  the  colonel,  “ John  galloped  off  to  Hampton  Court  to 
fetch  Captain  Mordaunt’s  cab  to  take  you  home.  John  said  you  had 
been  ill  lately.” 

“This  comes  of  having  servants  who  have  lived  with  one  long 
enough  to  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves !”  cried  the 
colonel,  a little  in  the  tone  of  the  unpopular  commanding  officer  of 

the th  lancers.  “ The  fellow  will  be  at  least  half  an  hour  before 

he  returns.” 

“Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  sir,  he  said,”  interposed  the  butler, 
who,  seeing  no  cause  for  disarranging  the  methodical  habits  of  his 
lady’s  establishment  in  compliment  to  a shower  of  rain,  now  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Grey,  “ whether  he  should  serve  dinner?” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  discomposure  of  the  party — the  embar- 
rassment of  the  lady  while  entreating  the  gentleman  to  share  their 
family  meal,  or  the  embarrassment  of  the  gentleman  in  accepting  it. 
But  for  .Maria’s  joyous  interference,  the  arrangement,  perhaps,  had 
never  been  brought  about,  which,  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  found 
Colonel  Fortescue  peeling  walnuts  for  them  both  at  dessert.  It  was 
no  small  comfort  to  his  feelings  when,  in  recommending  the  Madeira 
by  which  the  walnuts  were  accompanied,  his  hostess  observed,  “ It  is 
old  East-India  Madeira.  It  was  brought  over  by  my  brother,  Sir 
George  Grey.”  She,  at  least,  clearly  made  no  mystery  of  the  con- 
nexion. 

When  coffee  was  brought  in  Colonel  Fortescue  stammered  an  inquiry 
to  the  servants  of  whether  John  were  returned? 

“ He  came  back,  sir,  while  you  were  at  table,  with  a message  that 
Captain  Mordaunt  was  gone  to  town,”  replied  the  family  butler. 
“ As  you  were  settled  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  here,  I advised 
him  to  hurry  back  to  Hounslow  and  fetch  your  carriage.  It  is  still 
raining  cats  and  dogs,  sir!”  added  the  man,  seeing  that  the  colonel 
was  preparing  to  express  a wrath  he  did  not  feel.  * 

And  so,  to  coffee  succeeded  tea  ; and  to  tea  a tap  at  the  door  from 
M iss  Maria’s  attendant,  announcing  that  it  was  an  hour  past  her  usual 
bed, -time  : — a trying  moment ! But  Mrs.  Grey  probably  thought  she 
should  expose  herself  to  the  charge  of  prudishness  by  detaining  the 
little  girl  as  chaperon  to  two  people  whose  united  ages  exceeded  four 
score  years.  After  Maria  had  kissed  her  mother,  accordingly,  she  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when  an  impulse,  almost  as  instinctive  as 
that  which  had  brought  Colonel  Fortescue  that  afternoon  back  to  the 
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gates  of  Ivy  Bank,  prompted  the  child  to  return,  and  offer  to  him  the 
same  filial  salutation  as  to  Mrs.  Grey. 

While  imprinting  an  affectionate  kiss  on  her  ivory  forehead,  emotions 
choaked  in  the  throat  of  the  startled  veteran  such  as  he  had  never 
again  expected  to  experience. 

But  this  little  incident  served  only  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of 
the  parties  who  were  now  left  tete-a-tete , — and,  by  way  of  improving 
the  matter,  Fortescue,  who  was  seated  near  his  hostess,  on  the  sofa, 
began  talking  of  her  daughter. 

**  Maria  is  certainly  the  most  attaching,  the  most  ingratiating  crea- 
ture 1 ever  saw  of  her  age/’  said  he,  in  a broken  voice.  44 1 do  not 
wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  her, — I do  not  wonder  you  are  so  proud  of 
her, — she  is  named,  I suppose,  after  yourself?” 

“ No — my  name  is  Milicent  /”  replied  Mrs.  Grey, .in  faint  accents, 
her  eyes  involuntarily  fixing  themselves  on  the  face  of  her  companion. 

“ Milicent?"  repeated  he,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if 
trying  to  recall  some  recollection  which  had  half  escaped  him, — a mo- 
ment afterwards  adding  with  a sigh,  “ Yes,  I once  knew  a person  of 
the  name  of  Milicent! — ages  ago, — in  my  youth; — a sweet  creature, 
— an  angel ! But  she  died  young,  poor  thing  ! The  happier  for  her  / 
I married.  / was  mad  enough  to  call  down  upon  myself  all  the 
miseries  and  disgraces  of  an  unhappy  marriage ! I gave  my  hand  to 
a beauty, — a woman  of  rank, — a woman  of  fashion ; who  squandered 
my  fortune,  and  disgraced  my  name ! When  I accompanied  my  regi- 
ment to  India,  she  chose  to  remain  behind ; and  how  she  consoled 
herself  during  my  absence  was  soon  no  secret  to  the  world  ! Already 
heartbroken,  the  publicity  of  my  divorce  converted  the  miserable  man 
into  a savage, — I dare  say  you  have  heard  me  called  a savage — a 
brute — a — no  matter  ! It  was  all  Olivia’s  doing ! She  left*  me  no- 
thing— nothing  in  this  world.  Luckily  we  had  no  children.  Those 
that  were  bom  to  us,  died,  one  after  another.  I wept  for  them,  then  / 
——now  I rejoice  over  their  early  graves.  But,  pardon  me, — pardon  me 
for  having  agitated  you  thus!”  cried  he,  perceiving /that  tears  were 
streaming  down  the  pale  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Grey.  “ I seldom  revert  to 
these  things!  But  the  kiss  of  that  darling  child,  and  the  name  you 
bear,  have  brought  back  painful  reminiscences  of  former  days.  Poor 
Milicent ! — poor  gentle  creature ! 1 was  with  her , I remember,  at 

Barnsbury,when  my  brother’s  untimely  end  hastened  my  ill-omened  mar- 
riage. Milicent  was  only  seventeen, — a girl — almost  a rustic : — but  how 
superior  in  her  simplicity  to  those  women  of  the  world  with  whom  1 
have  been  since  familiar!  I have  often  wondered  since  whether  Mili- 
cent bore  me  ill  will  for  the  shameful  part  I acted  towards  her !” 

“ Never!”  replied  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a scarcely  audible  voice.  “ All  I 
ever  felt  towards  you  was  deep  sympathy  in  your  family  sorrows !” 

Already  Colonel  Fortescue  had  started  from  his  seat,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  face  in  mingled  amazement,  joy,  and  tenderness, 
was  accusing  himself  of  being  the  blindest  and  stupidest  ass  on  tthe 
created  earth,  to  have  been  so  slow  in  discovering  the  truth.  Already 
deeply  moved  by  recurrence  to  his  domestic  sorrows,  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  control  his  emotions,  but  sobbed  aloud  (“  brute”  and 
“ savage”  as  he  was)  while  referring  to  all  they  had  been  to  each 
other ! 
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44  How  you  must  have  loathed  me  !”  said  he ; 44  how  you  must  have 
despised  me  !” 

44  No!”  replied  the  happy  Milicent,  whose  hand  was  now  clasped  iu 
his,  44  I contented  myself  with  rendering  your  ingratitude  towards  me 
still  more  ungrateful,  by  persevering  fidelity  of  love.  Soon  after  ray 
return  to  Scotland,  the  untimely  death  of  a kinsman  caused  my  brother 
to  succeed  to  his  title  and  estate.  He  returned  instantly  from  India, 
bringing  with  him,  alas  ! the  germs  of  a fatal  disease.  Instead  of  en- 
joying his  new  fortunes  my  poor  brother  was  forced  to  reside  in  a 
milder  climate.  1 accompanied  him  to  Italy  ; and,  after  lingering  for 
years,  he  died  at  Naples  in  my  arms.” 

44  And  I,  who  fancied  it  was  yourself  who  had  fallen  a victim  !”  said 
Colonel  Fortescue,  perplexed  by  his  imperfect  recollections,  44  I never 
was  able  to  obtain  news  of  you.  I never  saw  the  Eglintouns  again. 
Lady  Olivia  would  not  hear  of  associating  with  any  of  my  old 
friends  !” 

44  Even  I have  been,  by  circumstances,  estranged  from  them”  added 
Milicent.  44  But  of  you , I had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  tidings. 
Your  welfare  was  ever  the  thing  dearest  to  me  on  earth ; and  I have 
followed  the  changes  and  chances  of  your  military  career  with  a degree 
of  interest  unapprehensible  by  man.  Your  sex  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  joy  of  loving  for  loving’s  sake  !” 

Intoxicated  for  a moment  by  this  explicit  avowal,  Colonel  Fortescue 
pressed  the  hand  of  Milicent  to  his  lips  with  almost  as  much  passion  as 
lie  had  done  in  requital  of  her  stitchery,  twenty  years  before.  But  at 
that  moment  a jealous  pang  shot  through  his  heart. 

44  You  loved  me  still  you  say, — and  so  tenderly  ! And  yet,  Mili- 
cent, you  married /”  burst  involuntarily  from  his  lips. 

44  No,”  replied  his  gentle  companion,  with  an  unaltered  voice;  44 1 
am  still  single  for  your  sake  !” 

44  Single  f*  reiterated  Fortescue,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  press  his 
inquiries ; 44  who,  then, — speak,  dearest  Milicent,  I implore  you, — 
who  was  the  father  of  Maria  V* 

44  Yourself!”  replied  his  companion,  with  a degree  of  placid  intre- 
pidity difficult  to  account  for. 

44  You  are  trifling  with  me  !”  cried  the  agitated  man,  on  finding  her 
support,  without  a blush,  the  severely  scrutinizing  glance  he  fixed  upon 
her  face. 

44  I never  trifled  with  you,  and  was  never  more  earnest  than  at  this 
moment!”  persisted  Milicent,  with  somewhat  impaired  composure. 
“That  child, — that  beloved  child, — the  companion  of  my  solitude,— 
the  solace  of  my  cares, — is  your’s, — was  Lady  Olivia's ,”  continued 
she,  shrinking  from  the  burst  of  emotion  she  knew  must  arise  from  her 
confession.  44  From  her  hands, — her  dying  hands, — did  1 receive  my 
sweet  Maria!” 

44  You  would  not  deceive  me, — I know  you  would  not  deceive  me  !” 
faltered  Colonel  Fortescue,  44  and  yet — ” 

44  During  the  closing  months  of  her  miserable  life,”  resumed  Mrs. 
Grey,  44  grievously  did  she  atone  her  injuries  towards  you.  A victim 
to  the  brutality  of  him  for  whom  she  forsook  husband,  home,  country, 
the  crudest  retribution  she  had  to  undergo  was  the  bitterness  shown  by 
the  prince  towards  her  little  girl,  born  after  your  departure  for  India,  but. 
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as  he  well  knew,  your  child.  In  the  agony  of  a mother’s  wounded 
affections  she  even  determined  to  appeal  to  you  in  its  behalf.  But 
alas!  you  were  far  away  ! Months,  long  months,  must  elapse  ere  her 
letter  could  reach  you  ; and  even  when  received,  how  could  she  hope 
you  would  consent  to  receive  the  little  outcast,  or  how  was  it  ever  to  be 
transmitted  to  your  care  ? At  that  period,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  I 
visited  Naples.  At  Lorento  we  inhabited  the  same  house ; and  on 
discovering  the  dying  English  lady,  described  by  the  people  of  the 
house  as  in  so  deplorable  a condition,  to  be  her  whose  head  had  lain  in 
your  bosom,  I visited  her, — I comforted  her  last  hours, — 1 accepted 
the  sacred  deposit  of  your  child, — I cheered  the  expiring  penitent, — I 
closed  her  dying  eyes ! My  tears  consecrated  her  wasted  remains  for 
the  tomb  !” 

Those  of  Colonel  Fortescue  were  now  falling  without  restraint,  and 
once  more  seizing  the  hand  of  his  blessed  Milicent,  he  strained  it  to  his 
heart. 

“ The  letter  consigned  to  me  for  you  by  Lady  Olivia,  is  still  in  my 
keeping,”  resumed  Mrs.  Grey;  “when  you  are  more  composed  I will 
place  it  in  your  hands.  Finding  that  your  professional  career  would 
detain  you  for  years  in  a climate  said  to  be  fatal  to  children,  I had  not 
courage  to  lose  sight  of  the  darling  girl  whom  soon,  very  soon,  I began 
to  love  as  a mother.  Your  affection  for  her  was  doubtful ; — mine, 
certain.  I determined,  therefore,  to  complete  her  education  before  I 
resigned  her  to  the  hands  of  a father  of  whose  tenderness  of  nature  I, 
at  least,  had  no  very  satisfactory  experience.  Forgive  me ! I now 
feel  of  what  injustice  I was  guilty,  and  of  what  cruelty,  in  depriving 
you  so  long  of  the  comfort  and  affections  of  your  child  !” 

“ Forgive  you  ?"  faltered  Colonel  Fortescue.  “ Alas  ! in  what  atti- 
tude of  humiliation  can  I best  implore  at  once  your  pardon,  and  an 
extension  of  your  mercies  towards  me  and  mine  ! Let  me  see  her  again. 
Bring  her  once  more  to  my  arms — my  child — my  lovely  girl — your 
gift,  Milicent — the  treasure  you  have  preserved  for  me!” 

Deep,  indeed,  was  the  emotion  of  the  gratified  Mrs.  Grey,  as  she 
placed  the  wondering,  weeping,  yet  delighted  child,  on  the  bosom  of 
her  father,  hurriedly  explaining  the  mystery  of  their  unsuspected  rela- 
tionship. 

“ But  surely  you  are  also  my  mamma?”  whispered  poor  Maria, 
clinging  with  one  arm  to  her  fond  and  faithful  friend.  “ I shall  still — 
still,  and  always  be  your  child  !” 

Instead  of  answering,  Mrs.  Grey  imprinted  an  affectionate  kiss  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  child,  which,  somehow  or  other,  brought  her  almost 
into  contact  with  that  of  the  colonel. 

“And  we  shall  all  live  together — all  be  happy  together?”  persisted 
Maria,  still  detaining  her. 

“ You  cannot — you  must  not  refuse  my  poor  little  girl !”  faltered 
the  old  soldier,  almost  beside  himself  for  joy. 

“ Our  poor  little  girl !”  was  the  scarcely  audible  reply  of  Milicent. 
And  before  Colonel  Fortescue  got  into  his  carriage  to  return  to  Houns- 
low that  night,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed.  Winter  had  proved  more 
auspicious  than  Summer  to  the  faithful  love  of  Milicent. 
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LACHRYMOSE  WRITERS. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 

Ye  human  screech-owls  who  delight 
To  herald  woe — whose  day  is  night, 

Whose  mental  food  is  raiserv  and  moans, 

If  ye  must  needs  uphold  the  pall, 

And  walk  at  pleasure's  funeral, 

Be  mutes — and  publish  not  your  cries  and  groans. 

Near  a menagerie  to  dwell, 

Annoy’d  by  ceaseless  growl  and  yell, 

Is  sad,  although  we  cannot  blame  the  brutes ; 

A far  worse  neighbour  is  the  man 
Whose  study  is  a caravan, 

Whence  the  caged  monster  ever  howls  and  hoots. 

Ye  say  that  earth’s  a charnel — life 
Incessant  wretchedness  and  strife ; 

That  all  is  doom  below,  and  wrath  above, 

The  sun  and  moon  sepulchral  lamps, 

The  sky  a vault,  whose  baleful  damps 
Soon  blight  and  moulder  all  that  live  and  love. 

Man,  as  your  diatribes  aver, 

Only  makes  reason  minister 
To  deeds  irrational  and  schemes  perverse. — 
Human  in  name,  he  proves  in  all 
His  acts  a hateful  animal, 

And  woman — (monstrous  calumny  !)  is  worse. 

This  earth  whose  walls  are  stony  gloom, 
Whose  roof  rains  tears,  whose  floor’s  a tomb. 
With  its  chain-rattling  beach  and  lashing  waves, 
Is,  ye  maintain,  a fitting  jail, 

Where  felon  man  the  woes  may  wail, 

From  which  no  prudence  guards,  no  mercy  saves. 

E’en  were  it  true  this  lachrymose 
List  of  imaginary  woes, 

Why  from  our  sympathy  extort  more  tears  ? 

Why  blazon  grief? — why  make  the  press 
Groan  with  repinings  and  distress? 

Why  knell  despair  for  ever  in  our  ears  ? 

Ungrateful  and  calumnious  crew  ! 

Whose  plaints,  as  impious  as  untrue, 

From  morbid  intellects  derive  their  birth, 

Away  ! begone  to  mope  and  moan, 

And  weep  in  some  asylum  lone, 

Where  ye  may  rail  unheard  at  heaven  and  earth. 

Earth!  on  whose  stage  in  pomp  array’d, 
life’s  joyous  interlude  is  play’d, 
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Earth!  with  thy  pageants  ever  new  and  bright, 
Thy  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales, 

How  dead  must  be  the  soul  that  fails 
To  see  and  bless  thy  beauties  infinite! 

Man  ! whose  high  intellect  supplies 
A never-failing  Paradise 
Of  holy  and  enrapturing  pursuits, 

Whose  heart’s  a fount  of  fresh  delight, 

Pity  the  cynics  who  would  blight 
Thy  godlike  gifts,  and  rank  thee  with  the  brutes. 

Oh,  Woman  ! who  from  realms  above 
Hast  brought  to  earth  the  heaven  of  love, 
Terrestrial  angel,  beautiful  as  pure! 

No  pains,  no  penalties  dispense 
On  thy  traducers — their  otfence 
Is  its  own  punishment  most  sharp  and  sure. 

Father  and  God  ! whose  love  and  might, 

To  every  sense  are  blazon’d  bright, 

On  the  vast  three-leaved  Bible — earih — sea — sky. 
Pardon  th’  jmpugnersof  thy  laws, 

Expand  their  hearts,  and  give  them  cause 
To  bless  th’  exhaustless  grace  they  now  deny. 


DECEASED  PEOPLE  WHOM  WE  MEET  DAILY. 

BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD,  ESQ. 

An  Irish  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  when  his  new  suit  of 
mourning  came  home,  began  to  moralize  on  the  uncertainty  of  life. 
44  Mortality,”  said  he,  44  is  more  fleeting  than  the  fashion  of  a coat. 
Who  can  say  that  his  spirit  may  not  cast  off  its  garment  of  flesh,  even 
before  the  gloss  has  departed  from  his  new  waistcoat.  Alas ! I or- 
dered this  mourning  for  my  friend,  and  may  yet  be  destined  to  wear  it 
for  myself!” 

We  often  laugh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  create  the  bulls  we  fancy 
we  discover.  It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  aid  of  a minute’s  reflection, 
that  this  was  no  blunder  at  all,  except  in  sound.  On  the  surface  it  is 
merely  a ludicrous  absurdity  ; beneath  that,  lies  a world  of  grave  mean- 
ing, and  lessons  of  the  profoundest  and  most  melancholy  truth.  The 
provocation  to  laugh  is  checked  by  a philosophic  sigh. 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  custom  in  civilized  countries  for  men  to  go 
into  mourning  for  their  own  loss  ; they  only  put  on  the  suit  of  sorrow 
and  solemnity  when  royalty,  consanguinity,  or  friendship  that  leaves  a 
legacy,  expires  ; but  if  it  were  the  fashion  for  honest  people  in  this 
world,  to  do  by  themselves  as  they  do  by  others,  what  thousands  who 
are  now  flashing  in  coats  of  many-colours  would  suddenly  appear  be- 
fore us  clad  in  deep  mourning ! How  would  the  delicacy  of  peach- 
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blossom  and  the  flush  of  crimson  subside  into  dreary  sable,  satins 
and  velvets  change  to  sad  crape,  and  the  harlequinade  of  life  become 
as  a funeral  procession.  A nigrification  almost  universal  would  ensue, 
like  swarms  of  fire-flies  darkening  into  black-beetles. 

Admit  but  the  principle  of  adopting  the  same  ceremonies  in  our  own 
case  which  we  observe  towards  our  next  of  kin,  and  where  is  the  con- 
scientious man  who  might  not  be  called  upon  to  put  on  black  as  a 
slight  tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed  self!  Yea,  hundreds  who  now 
dazzle  the  eye  of  the  wondering  multitude  by  the  gaudiness  of  their 
equipages,  would  be  compelled  to  change  their  green  and  crimson  liveries 
for  a crow-colour;  and  we  should  see  the  footman, shorn  of  his  finery, 
sw  inging  behind  the  carriage  in  deep  mourning  for  his  deceased  master 
grinning  inside. 

Not  a day  passes  (who  will  deny  this?)  that  any  man  of  common 
experience  may  not  converse  with  a dozen  defunct  people.  In  a great 
city  like  London  it  is  impossible  to  stir  out  on  a fine  day  when  the  town 
is  full,  without  seeing  numbers  of  departed  persons  of  one’s  acquaint- 
ance sauntering  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine; — without  stopping  here 
and  there  at  the  corners  of  streets  to  chat  with  the  lamented  dead, 
or  nodding  carelessly  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The 
people  who  have  gone  to  their  long  homes  years  ago  are  very  much 
abroad  in  this  gay  metropolis.  We  dined  the  other  clay  in  a party  of 
fourteen  merry-makers,  well  acquainted  with  each  other ; but  to  our 
certain  knowledge  nine  of  them  were  no  more,  and  had  been  so  for 
various  periods  of  time,  dating  from  the  different  circumstances  of 
their  career. 

It  is  very  easy  to  object  that  all  these  deceased  persons  appear  to  be 
as  much  as  ever  in  existence;  and,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of  their 
being  actually  alive  by  dining,  walking,  laughing,  cheating,  and  the 
like.  In  all  these  respects,  and  forty  others,  they  are  living  to  the  full 
as  much  as  though  they  had  never  departed  this  life  at  all.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  all  dead,  and  will  so  continue,  until  vitality  is  discovered 
in  door-nails. 

The  phrase  which  has  long  been  current  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  “ dead  and  buried,”  was  not  circulated  without  a 
necessity  for  it.  “ Poor  Bob  is  dead  and  buried,”  is  an  assertion 
wonderfully  differing  from  “ Poor  Bob  is  dead.”  There  is  a warranty 
conveyed  in  the  additional  words  which  is  much  wanting  in  numbers  of 
instances,  and  without  it  the  fact  may  be  moonshine.  The  burial  is  a 
clencher.  The  popular  existence  of  the  phrase  is  a proof  that  the  de- 
mise is  not  usually  held  to  be  a settled  thing  until  it  is  associated  with 
interment. 

This  very  day  were  we  discussing  the  three  per  cents  with  a city  man, 
when  on  a sudden,  memory  turned  back  into  old  days,  to  trace  the  form 
and  lineaments  of  an  early  chum.  He  was  once  the  merriest  little 
winged  bird-like  soul  that  ever  sang  songs  half  way  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Such  assuredly  was  Little  Piper.  It  was  necessary  to  get  up 
into  the  sky  before  you  could  catch  him,  but  when  caught  he  was  your 
own.  So  was  all  he  had.  He  never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  w'ord 
grasping,  except  when  he  had  hold  of  a friend’s  hand,  or  jumped  into 
a river  (as  he  once  did)  to  drag  out  a drowning  lad  three  times  his  own 
weight  and  size. 
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When  he  became  a man,  he  was  the  boy  as  before.  He  called  nothing  his 
own  but  his  faults,  and  never  forgot  anybody  but  himself,  a person  whom 
Little  Piper  rarely  bestowed  a thought  upon.  As  he  had  emptied  his 
pockets  at  school  in  making  presents,  and  giving  sixpences  (in  spite  of 
lectures  against  such  immoral  practices)  to  begging  mothers  with 
hungry  children  crying  and  clinging  about  them  ; so  now  on  a larger 
scale  he  pursued  the  same  plan,  and  was  seldom  without  a happy  face, 
save  when  he  witnessed  misery  he  could  not  relieve.  Lucky  was  it  for 
him  that  he  could  not  give  away  the  eyes  out  of  his  head  ; for  as  loan 
or  gift  they  would  certainly  have  gone  to  some  blind  wanderer,  and  he 
would  have  contented  himself  with  a pair  of  spectacles. 

And  was  it  Little  Piper  with  whom  we  this  morning  discoursed  con- 
cerning the  three  per  cents  ? Let  no  discreet  heart  think  it.  This  was 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq.,  of  Upper-breeches- pocket-buildings.  City.  The 
Piper  beloved  of  us,  remembered,  venerated,  mourned — though  not 
per  coat  and  hat-band — died  in  1830  on  the  Stock-exchange.  He 
went  there  innocently  enough  one  morning,  and  was  never  seen  alive 
afterwards.  And  here  is  another  Piper  calling  himself  the  same  ! 

As  well  pretend  that  the  rising  rocket  and  the  descending  stick  are 
the  same;  or  that  the  Dick  Withers  of  last  year  is  the  Dick  Withers 
of  this  year. 

Last  year’s  Dick  was  the  most  social,  generous,  and  enjoying  of 
bachelors;  surrounded  by  troops  of  gay  friends,  and  as  delighted  to 
give  them  welcome  as  they  were  to  seek  it.  He  looked  care  in  the  face 
and  laughed.  W’hen  a pack  of  scowling,  prowling,  rascally  thoughts 
wandered  into  his  mind  and  would  have  settled  there,  he  packed  them 
all  off,  like  an  ill-conditioned  troop  of  gipsy  plunderers  from  his  plea- 
sant fields  and  hedges.  Nothing  that  was  not  honest  and  good-tem- 
pered had  its  abode  with  him.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  into  a frolic, 
and  the  last  to  get  tired  of  it.  He  found  out  the  right  end  of  life — he 
lived  and  was  jolly.  A joke  in  those  days  never  came  amiss  to  him  ; 
but  a few  months  ago  he  tried  his  hand  at  a practical  one,  and  married. 
Alas  ! he  died  on  his  wedding  day. 

There  is,  however,  a Dick  Withers  lurking  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
holes  and  corners  of  domesticity,  with  a soul  too  narrow  to  be  tenanted 
by  more  than  a single  sentiment — with  a sterile  heart  that  has  but  food 
for  one  passion  at  a time.  He  could  only  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  in  love,  by  utterly  abjuring  friendship.  He  at  once  substituted 
uxoriousness  for  universal  philanthropy,  and  cared  in  fact  for  the  one 
human  being  merely  because  she  had  become  part  of  himself. 

All  his  friends  he  dropped  quietly;  as  well  the  sharers  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  as  the  partners  in  his  social  enjoyments.  All  his  doors  he 
securely  bolted  ; and  hospitality  peeped  through  the  keyhole  to  see 
who  w'as  coming,  and  to  cry  “ not  at  home”  to  the  visiter.  No  spree, 
no  cigar,  no  whist;  he  forgot  or  abandoned  all  his  old  ideas  of  dances, 
concerts,  and  theatres ; he  changed  his  side  in  politics,  or  had  no  politics 
at  all ; and  turning  love’s  temple  into  a mausoleum,  deliberately  buried 
himself  alive. 

Sheer  insanity  might  attempt  to  discover  some  lurking  resemblance 
between  the  two  Dicks,  and  believe  them  to  be  one  ; but  reason  rejects 
the  proposition  with  scorn.  True,  the  first  Dick  Withers  did  take  a 
wife — (he  was  always  so  full  of  his  fun);  he  just  lived  to  wear  his 
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wedding-suit ; but  his  name  should  have  appeared  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  paper,  among  the  Deaths  and  the  Marriages. 

That  all  the  signs  and  evidences  of  life  capable  of  meeting  together 
in  one  human  specimen  of  vitality,  afford  no  proof  that  death  has  not 
been  there  before  them,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  acquainted  with  our  friend  Rattleby.  That  his  eyes  are 
the  fiercest  in  their  frolicsome  and  extravagant  glee  of  any  in  com- 
pany, and  his  laugh  always  the  loudest,  however  noisy  and  numerous 
the  party,  is  an  everywhere  admitted  fact ; but  is  all  that  wonderful 
and  overwhelming  display  of  life  any  evidence  that  Rattleby  is  still 
living  ? Are  those  boisterous  spirits,  that  constant  and  rapid  flow  of 
humour,  by  which  he  makes  all  around  him  “certain  they  shall  die  of 
laughter,”  ten  times  in  the  hour,  a testimony  that  Rattleby  himself  is 
not  yet  dead  ? Is  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  an  argument  against  the 
dead-weight  of  the  heart,  and  are  spasms  health  ? If  the  real  Rattleby 
be  not  deceased,  death  is  a poetic  fable.  He  still  may  go  on  to  shout, 
caper,  and  toss  off  bumpers;  but  live  as  fast  as  he  may  he  can  never 
be  alive  again.  As  Dick  Withers  must  be  said  to  have  finally  quitted 
this  life  when  he  entered  the  state  of  matrimony,  so  may  another  man 
be  as  fatally  cut  off  by  being  left  out  of  a wedding.  This  was  the  lot 
of  the  royster  now  in  view.  Poor  Rattleby,  who  appears  to  have  such 
quantities  of  existence  to  spare,  died — beyond  mistake,  poor  fellow  l— - 
on  the  day  Kate  Fisher  was  married. 

His  fate,  varied  by  circumstances,  is  the  fate  of  thousands  surround- 
ing him.  When  we  say  that  they  are  not  themselves,  their  story  is  but 
half  told  ; they  are  not  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  them  even  as  their  own  ghosts,  so  opposite  in 
character,  habit,  and  disposition,  was  the  original  now  in  the  tomb  to 
the  living  substance  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased. 

Hear  this  lecturer  upon  humanity,  whose  charity  and  tenderness  of 
heart  is  an  affair  of  precept  only,  a subject  to  descant  upon  for  per- 
sonal objects.  He  died  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  is  still  to  be  seen  “ as  large  as  life.” 

Look  at  this  hoary  gambler;  you  cannot  call  his  spasmodic  mode  of 
living  an  existence ; the  truth  is,  that  he  was  brought  down  from  an 
honourable  station  years  ago,  by  the  misconduct  of  a beloved  son,  and 
perished  in  his  prime. 

Here  is  a mother,  childless  now,  but  not  seeming  in  outward  show 
otherwise  than  living.  She  makes  rational  replies  whenever  she  is  ad- 
dressed, smiles  calmly  when  kindness  shown  to  her  appears  to  ask  a 
smile,  and  bends  her  brow  over  a book  of  which  she  is  not  reading  a 
single  word.  Hers  is  not  a life.  She  died  when  the  last  of  her  chil- 
dren, a fair  daughter  in  her  sweet  and  early  youth,  was  laid  within  the 
family  grave. 

Go  to  the  next  public  assembly,  no  matter  for  what  object  it  may 
be  called  together  ; or,  what  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well,  look  from 
your  window  upon  the  passers-by.  The  unfortunate  deceased  are 
as  two  to  one,  and  if  they  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  (skulls 
rather)  to  revolt,  might  at  one  fell  swoop  drive  the  living  minority  into 
their  graves. 

Here  comes  an  author,  with  an  intense  consciousness  of  his  own 
existence — assured,  with  an  emphasis  beyond  the  force  of  myriads  of 
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affidavits,  not  only  that  he  is  living  now,  but  that  posterity,  until  time 
itself  shall  be  no  more,  will  be  a witness  of  his  glorious  longevity. 
The  delusion,  if  ludicrous,  is  sad  too;  the  immortal  has  been  dead 
ever  since  the  night  on  which  his  tragedy  was  damned. 

Yet  the  prima  donna  who  sweeps  past  him,  shooting  onward  like  a 
star,  and  seeming  to  breathe  empyreal  air,  is  surely  living  in  every 
atom  of  the  bright  dust  whereof  she  is  formed.  So  indeed  it  would  ap- 
pear, for  to  the  eye  she  is  life  all  over,  the  personification  of  whatever 
can  be  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  existence.  But  what  a bad  judge 
of  visible  facts  the  eye  is,  and  how  necessary  is  it  sometimes  to  see 
with  the  heart.  Viewed  through  that  medium,  sympathy  proclaims  her 
to  have  been  some  time  deceased.  When  her  darling  sister,  cleverer, 
younger,  and  handsomer  than  herself  came  out  with  such  brilliant  suc- 
cess at  the  other  house,  the  vital  spark  fled.  All  talk  of  life  after  that, 
had  about  as  much  meaning  in  it  as  the  song  she  excels  in.  She  still 
gives,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  most  startling  tokens  of  an  active  and 
indestructible  animation ; but  these  are  only  the  mock-heroic  contortions 
of  the  eel,  after  it  has  been  neatly  skinned,  and  cut  carefully  into 
inches. 

There  is  another  popular  phrase  which  clearly  implies  that  death  is 
not  at  all  incompatible  with  a protracted  stay  within  the  precincts  of 
existence.  Poor  So-and-so,  say  the  commentators  on  mortality,  “ is 
dead  and  gone  intimating  that  to  die  is  not  necessarily  to  go,  and 
that  the  defunct  are  not  always  the  departed — **  dead  and  gone”  de- 
scribes the  double  event,  whenever  that  takes  place — the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  The  currency  of  the  phrase  strengthens  our  argument 
that  dying  and  going  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  that  we  may  long 
continue  to  have  crowds  of  the  deceased  for  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  varied  are  the  periods  of  demise 
among  the  classes  referred  to,  and  how  opposite  are  the  causes  which 
have  rendered  the  obituary  of  the  living  so  extensive.  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  sixty-five,  and  vows  that  he  has  lived  all  those  years,  died 
at  the  age  of  forty,  in  consequence  of  his  success  in  a duel  with  a near 
relative.  Another,  who  conceives  himself  to  have  attained  to  middle 
age  was  in  reality  cut  off  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth,  by  a shilling 
delicately  introduced  in  his  father’s  will.  A third,  a maiden,  antiquated 
and  thinner  than  all  her  tribe,  by  virtue  of  taking  nothing  but  tea  and 
cribbage,  breathed  her  last — in  spite  of  her  hushed  sigh,  or  her  small 
sarcasm,  that  may  seem  to  say  she  still  survives — a long  time  ago,  on 
the  day  when  the  gallant  adventurer,  who  had  twice  danced  with 
her  after  she  was  six-and-twenty,  sailed  for  India  without  making  the 
fondly  expected  offer. 

For  a pair  of  positive  existences,  as  far  as  first  appearances  go,  we 
need  look  no  further  than  to  this  old  sweeper  at  the  crossing,  and  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  carriage  rolling  over  it.  Whosoever  should  conceive 
them  to  be  actually  living  would  decide  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  a case  without  a fact  to  judge  it  by.  Sudden  death 
overtook  the  unhappy  cross-sweeper  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  lost 
every  sixpence  of  his  large  fortune;  and  the  loller  in  the  carriage  ex- 
pired in  as  sudden  a manner  at  a later  age,  when  he  came  quite  unex- 
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pectedly  into  a fine  estate.  One  lost  a tin-mine,  and  the  other  found 
a canal ; both  perished  prematurely. 

Prosperity  and  adversity,  satiated  appetite,  defeated  ambition,  bril- 
liant success,  wounded  honour,  blighted  affection,  filial  ingratitude — 
the  hundred  incidents,  dark  or  bright,  which  make  up  in  their  confused 
and  yet  consistent  combination,  the  history  of  every  human  life— each 
of  these,  occurring  at  a critical  moment,  may  bring  the  real  finis  long 
before  the  story  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its  conclusion.  The  cold, 
formal,  appointed  ending,  is  simply  an  affair  for  the  apothecary  and  the 
gravedigger. 

The  sentiment  which  first  suggested  the  wearing  of  mourning  was 
beautiful  and  holy ; but  custom  strips  it  of  this  sanctity ; its  poetry 
has  become  a common-place ; and  in  the  adoption  of  the  ceremony 
the  heart  silently  heaving  with  sorrow  and  honour  for  the  dead,  has  no 
concern.  Still,  if  the  fashion  is  to  be  continued,  it  may  at  least  be 
turned  to  a higher  use,  and  be  made  to  serve  sincerer  ends.  The  suit 
of  mourning  is  in  few  cases  put  on  soon  enough  / If  we  would  invest 
the  custom  with  grace  and  dignity,  elevating  it  with  moral  sentiment, 
we  should  sometimes  wear  the  black  dress  while  the  mourned  is  yet 
amongst  us.  Letters  to  old  friends  must  then  be  written,  often  per- 
haps on  black-bordered  paper,  indicating  our  regret  for  their  loss ; and 
the  crape  upon  the  hat  we  touch  to  a former  companion,  as  we  pass 
him  by,  might  be  worn,  poor  moral  skeleton  ! for  himself. 

It  is  painful,  after  an  absence  of  a few  years  to  return  to  a family 
circle  in  which  we  had  stored  up  a thousand  friendly  and  affectionate 
memories — where  we  expected  to  find  the  bright  deep  well-spring  of 
sympathy,  bright,  deep,  and  clear  as  of  old — and  see  nothing  there 
but  dry  sand  ; Time’s  glass  pouring  out  its  contents  over  and  over 
again,  only  to  increase  the  heap  and  make  a desert  of  the  garden,  every 
hour  adding  a little  handful  to  the  disappointing,  the  desolate,  the  hi- 
deous waste. 

What  a mockery  of  the  heart,  as  we  stand  in  the  midst  and  look 
mournfully  around,  to  attempt  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
amongst  the  living — merely  because  they  all  regularly  breathe  and  wear 
no  shroud  ! Count  the  faces  there;  in  number,  but  in  number  only, 
they  are  the  same ; look  into  them  for  the  old  recognition,  and  the 
death’s  head  is  grinning.  We  feel  that  we  have  just  shaken  hands 
with  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  forgotten  to  get  himself  buried.  The 
act  of  friendship — in  this  case  the  ceremonial — has  sent  a chill  to  the 
soul.  The  momentary  contact  with  that  cold  nature  was  freezing  ; at 
the  bare  touch  of  his  hand,  we  feel  horrid  rheumatism  running  up  the 
right  arm. 

It  is  the  same  as  we  proceed  round  the  circle.  The  friends  and 
companions  of  our  youth  are  no  more.  The  eldest  son  perished  of  a 
scarlet  coat  on  obtaining  a cornetcy,  and  the  eldest  daughter  died  a 
sadder  death  when  she  joined  the  saints.  The  remainder  became  de- 
funct in  succession,  each  in  his  own  favourite  way.  When  we  take  our 
leave,  it  is  bidding  adieu  to  the  dead.  The  ordinary  courtesies  there 
would  be  anomalous  and  absurd  to  the  last  degree  ; for  they  must  come 
in  the  form  of  inquiries  concerning  the  departed — “ How  is  your  late 
lamented  father  ?”  or,  “ I hope  your  deceased  sisters  will  go  to  the 
opera  on  Tuesday.” 
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M RS.  HOPE,  THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

A NEW  SONG. 

By  James  Kenney,  Esq. 

Hope  thou  hast  told  me  lies  from  day  to  day 
For  more  than  twenty  years. 

Young. 


Mrs.  Hope,  the  Fortune-teller, 

Call’d  on  me  when  I was  young, 

“ You,”  she  cried,  “will  be  a dweller 
All  the  great  and  wise  among. 

On  your  shoulders  fortune  thrust  is — 
Honours  more  than  1 can  tell — ” 

Mrs.  Hope,  to  do  her  justice, 

Really  talks  extremely  well. 

First,  she  cried,  “ You’re  devilish  clever, 
Push  for  fame  and  pocket  pelf, 

Write  a play  and  lay  for  ever 
Billy  Shakspeare  on  the  shelf.” 

*Twas  done — the  curtain  rose,  1 nearly 
Felt  the  laurels  deck  my  brow— 
Deuce  a bit,  I wish  sincerely 
Mrs.  Hope  had  heard  the  row. 

Eloquence,  at  her  suggestion, 

Conscious  too  that  l possess’d, 

I,  on  some  important  question, 

Soon  the  sovereign  mob  address’d. 
Strange  to  say  such  storms  assail’d  me, 
Showers  of  worse  than  hail  or  rain, 
All  my  elocution  fail’d  me, — 

Mrs.  Hope  was  out  again. 

Whisp’ring  then  my  wondrous  merit 
Claim’d  at  court  a leading  place, 

I at  length  contrived  to  ferret 

First  my  Lord  and  then  his  Grace. 
Much  they  said  conceit  to  soften — 
Promises  they  made  a few — 

Mrs.  Hope,  great  people  often 
Humbug  fools  as  well  as  you. 

Oft  she  vow’d  the  sex  adored  me, 
Conquering  all  where’er  I chose, 
Husbands,  lovers,  tho’  they  bored  me, 
Ne’er  could  such  a smile  oppose. 

Yet  I scored  by  wives  and  misses, 
When  I came  to  count  my  game, 
Quite  as  many  kicks  as  kisses — 

Mrs.  Hope,  oh  ! fie,  for  shame  ! 
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Wedded  bliss,  she  now  reported, 

1 should  taste  serene  and  true  ; 
Trusting  still,  I proudly  courted 
Quite  a stylish  black-eyed  blue. 
Though  the  fair  could  not  refuse  me, 
What  the  sort  of  wife  she  made. 

If  you  wish  to  know,  excuse  me — 
Mrs.  Hope’s  a cursed  jade. 

Thus  with  endless  tarrididdles, 

Still  the  gipsy  wins  her  way, 

Gulls  us  all,  and  fondly  wheedles 
Shallow  pates  like  mine  astray. 
Fame  and  Fashion  thus  allure  us 
Lions,  lords  at  routes  to  meet, 

Then  blue  devils  come  to  cure  us — 
Mrs.  Hope  is  fairly  beat. 

Yet,  old  girl,  on  recollection, 

Why  should  I your  tricks  resent, 
Since  Pve  form'd  a new  connexion — 
That  sweet  modest  maid,  Content. 
Weary  now  of  you  and  blarney, 

Snug  with  her  I dwell  secure, 

In  my  little  chambre  gurnie , — 

Mrs.  Hope,  votre  serviteur. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  BRIGHTON. 

BY  JOHN  POOLE,  ESQ. 

The  verses  bearing  the  title  of  the  “ Beauty  of  Brighton”  were 
composed  with  a double  purpose.  For  the  first : — England  can  boast 
of  a violinist  who  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  Paganini  ; for,  whereas 
Paganini  could  play  upon  one  string  any  tune  that  had  ever  been  com- 
posed since  the  hour  when  Apollo  first  set  up  in  the  musical  line,  till  the 
moment  that  the  great  monochordist  himself  twiddled  his  last  pizzicato  ; 
the  artiste  in  question  (who  delights  the  Brightonians  during  one  half 
of  the  year,  and  the  Londoners  during  the  other)  can  play  but  one  half 
of  a single  tune — say  three  quarters,  and  he  will  then  have  no 
just  ground  of  complaint  of  a stinted  allowance — upon  all  four  ! And 
observe  : the  “ all  four”  is  used  advisedly;  for  he  does  somehow  con- 
trive— how  he  does  it  must  be  left  to  Sivori,  or  Ernst,  or  Oury  to  dis- 
cover— but  he  does  somehow  contrive  to  elicit  tones — and  such  tones, 
O Orpheus! — from  all  four  at  once,  from  the  G string  to  the  E. 
“Arpeggio,”  cries  some  matter-of-fact  fiddler.  No  such  thing — no 
more  arpeggio  than  a sow  grunts  arpeggio — the  sounds  are  scraped  off 
the  four  strings  simultaneously,  not  one  ten-millionth  part  of  a second 
intervening  between  them.  As  to  what  is  the  tune,  or  the  portion  of 
the  tune,  which  he  plays,  the  best  judges  are  not  yet  agreed.  One 
says  it  is  the  “ Dead  March  in  Saul another,  the  “ College  Horn- 
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pipe  ;*  a third,  “ Water  parted  from  the  Sea;”  a fourth,  “Britons 
strike  Home;”  some  say  one  thing:,  some  another;  but  it  is  most  ge- 
nerally suspected — for  it  results  in  a mere  matter  of  suspicion  after  all 
—that  he  thinks  he  is  playing  “ Over  the  Water  to  Charlie.”  Of  this 
opinion  (or  suspicion,  rather)  is  the  author  of  the  poem  following;  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say,  purpose  the  first — of  rescuing 
this  extraordinary  artiste's  only  tune  from  its  doubtful  and  somewhat 
disgraceful  condition,  that  he  resolved  to  give  it  a respectable  settle- 
ment, by  “ marrying  it  with  immortal  verse.”  And  albeit  as  little 
vain  as  poet  may  be,  he  deems  that  he  has  produced  a something 
which  “ shall  live  after  him” — not,  however,  founding  his  hopes  (as  some 
sarcastic  critic  might  say)  on  the  chances  of  his  bidding  good  night  to 
the  world  before  the  appearance  of  the  New  Monthly  for  the  coming 
May. 

Purpose  the  second — an  amiable  purpose  it  will  be  said — was  to 
throw  an  apple  of  discord  amongst  the  unmarried  divinities  (and  not 
few  are  they,  to  the  shame  of  single-man-kind  be  it  spoken)  who  em- 
bellish that  Babylon  of  marine  towns,  Brighton.  But  this,  as  all 
wicked  intentions  deserve  to  be,  must,  if  not  altogether  frustrated, 
be  at  least  limited  in  its  operation,  and  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  the 
poet  had  never  contemplated.  For,  admitting,  as  he  does,  that  he  in- 
voked the  Muse  with  a particular  object  in  his  hear — that  is  to  say,  in 
his  eye — it  will  instantly  be  perceived  that  no  young  lady,  bearing  a 
name  composed  either  of  more,  or  fewer  than  just  two  syllables  “ need 
apply:”  thus,  the  Misses  Jones,  Tims,  Sims,  Pyms;  Appleton,  Pop- 
pleton,  Singleton,  Congleton  ; Atterbury  and  Battersbury,  Trelyddel- 
dillon  and  Fitzmyddlewyllan  are,  by  the  prohibitory  length  or  short- 
ness of  their  patronyms,  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the 
flattering  scramble.  Let  it,  however,  console  them  to  reflect  that,  by 
the  same  circumstance  they  are  protected  from  the  mortification  of  de- 
feat. 

But  what  a May-day  is  prepared  for  the  Misses  Simpsons,  Thom- 
sons, Johnsons  and  Jacksons,  and  all  the  other  dissyllabled  beauties  of 
the  place!  The  heart-burnings!  the  jealousies!  the  pulling  of  caps 
and  tearing  of  ribbons — metaphorical  caps  and  ribbons  be  it  under- 
stood, for  the  realities  are  unknown  to  young  ladies.  “ ’Tis  I am  the 
Beauty  of  Brighton  !” — “ No,  ’tis  I.” — “ You,  indeed  ! no;  ’tis  to  me 
those  exquisite  stanzas  are  addressed.”  Fortunately  for  the  poet  he  is 
half  a hundred  of  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  strife.  It  is  from 
London  he  casts  his  mischievous  missile,  and  can  but  guess  at  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  its  explosion.  O,  for  next  Thursday’s  number  of  the 
Brighton  Gazette / 

Even  as  I am  writing  these  words,  he  comes — he  of  the  fiddle.  He 
walks  towards  my  window,  not  as  ordinary  mortals  walk,  by  moving  his 
legs  alternately  forward,  and  treading  on  the  flat  of  the  foot;  but  by. 
curiously  tossing  his  feet  over  each  other  and  supporting  himself  on 
his  ancles.  And  now  he  takes  his  seat — not  a bench,  nor  a chair,  nor 
a stool,  but  a stick,  a walking-stick  ! Placed  horizontally,  of  course? 
By  no  means — perpendicularly — bolt  upright.  The  lower  point  he 
puts  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  upper  point  he  sits  / How  he  contrives 
to  do  it  is  the  wonder  of  every  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  have 
seen  him ; but  there,  on  the  point  of  a stick,  he  sits ; and,  apparently, 
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as  much  to  his  own  comfort  as  if  he  were  resting  on  a velvet-cushioned 
settee.*  And  now  he  draws  his  bow ; and  having  satisfied  his  ear  that 
his  fiddle  is  as  perfectly  out  of  tune  as  it  can  possibly  be,  he  plays  the 
air  which  inspired  the  song  of 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  BRIGHTON. 

(Air — [Presumptive,]  “ Over  the  Water  to  Charlie.”) 

Go,  find  me  a lass 
Can  Miss  * * surpass, 

(If  you  find  her  I’ll  give  you  a bounty  :) 

Try  Sussex  all  over ; 

No  indolent  rover, 

Explore  ev’ry  nook  of  the  county; 

From  village  and  city 
Select  all  the  pretty, 

(And  pretty  enough  will  you  light  on) 

But  none  will  compare 
With  my  favourite  fair, 

Sweet  Miss  * *,  the  Beauty  of  Brighton. 

St.  Leonard’s  and  Rye, 

Horsham,  Hastings,  go  try ; 

Go  wander  through  Steyning  and  Patchara ; 

Try  Eastbourne  and  Uckfield, 

Try  Cowfold  and  Cuckfield, — 

(And  for  beauty  few  places  cau  match  ’em) — 

Add  the  lasses  of  Shoreham 
(And  few  stand  before  ’em) 

They  together  can’t  furnish  the  right  one ; 

Though  charming  I grant, 

Still  notone  can  supplant 
Sweet  Miss  * *,  the  Beauty  of  Brighton. 

Go  search  ev’ry  full  borough, 

Arundel,  Pulborough, 

Preston  and  Portsladef  and  Pevensey ; 

Take  your  horse  and  go  prancing 
Through  Worthing  and  Lancing— 

Little  Hampton  and  Hove  you  may  even  see : 

Your  tour  don’t  stop  short  on— 

Take  Lewes  and  Laughton, 

Whose  fair  ones  we  must  not  throw  slight  on ; 

But  nor  those,  nor  the  pretty 
Of  Chichester^  city. 

Match  Miss  * *,  the  Beauty  of  Brighton. 

* This  is  a real  character,  well  known  in  London,  but  still  better  at  Brighton, 
t It  may  be  objected  by  some  formal  and  precise  Sussex-county  critics,  that 
Portslade,  Preston,  and  perhaps  some  other  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  boroughs.  To  this  we  shall  only  say,  in  lawyers’  phrase,  **  And 
if  not,  why  not?”  No  blame  to  us  that  they  are  not  so  : for  the  sake  of  our  own 
accuracy  we  wish  they  were. 

t A reasonable  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will  favour  us  with  an 
available  rhyme  to  Chichester. 
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Ride  over  to  Midhurst— 

I’m  told  that  it  did  erst 
Produce  pretty  women  in  plenty  ; 

While  the  people  of  Keymore 
Say  there  you  will  see  more — 

That  they’ll  beat  it  by  nineteen  in  twenty. 

You  may  go  the  whole  hog,*  nor 
Pass  Bramber  or  Bognor, 

But  there  you’ll  not  find  me  the  right  one ; 

Nay,  even  add  Petworth, 

They’re  not,  the  whole  set,  worth 
Miss  * *,  the  Beauty  of  Brighton. 

P* 


THE  POLKA  ; OR,  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL  TO  HER  LOVER. 

A NATIONAL  BALLAD. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  far-famed  “ Polka  Dance” 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  celebrated  Fredrika 
Bremer,  the  Edgeworth  and  Austin  of  Sweden,  in  a work  entitled 
44  Strife  and  Peace,”  of  which  a translation  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a kindred  writer,  the  accomplished  Mary  Howitt.  This  dance, 
which  is  equally  popular  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c., 
“is,”  says  Miss  Bremer,  “highly  characteristic  ; it  paints  the  northern 
inhabitants’ highest  joy  in  life;  it  is  the  Rerser&er-gladness  in  the 
dance.  Supported  upon  the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man  throws 
himself  high  in  the  air : then  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  swings 
round  with  her  in  wild  circles ; then  they  separate,  then  they  unite 
again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were  in  superabundance  of  life 
and  delight.  The  measure  is  determined,  bold,  and  full  of  life.  It 
is  a dance-intoxication , in  which  people  for  the  moment  release  them- 
selves from  every  care,  every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence  !” 

1. 

Dear  youth,  from  the  forest  and  mountain 
Oh,  come,  ’neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — f 

My  flax  thread  I’ve  washed  in  the  fountain. 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Polka  with  me  ! 

Like  the  waves  of  the  Elbe  madly  bounding, 

Let  not  the  dark  WodnykJ  affright, 


• Literally  translated  from  the  French,  Alter  le  cochon  intier, 
f The  branches  of  the  wild  cherry-tree,  which  are  supposed  to  possess  many 
magical  properties  in  Bohemia,  &c.,  are  used  in  wedding  festivities.  It  is  the 
favourite  tree  of  Sclavonian  song  and  superstition. 

| The  Wodnyk,  or  Wodnjk— water-demon,  frequently  the  subject  of  popular  sto- 
ries in  Bohemia ; his  name  is  used  to  frighten  cliildren  away  from  the  water-side — 
“The  Wodnjk  will  catch  you!”  is  a common  exclamation  with  mothers  and 
nurses. 
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The  Mandoline  long  has  been  sounding, 

Like  Vilas*  we’ll  dance  through  the  night ! 

Dear  youth,  from  the  forest  and  mountain, 

Oh,  come,’neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — 

My  flax  thread  I’ve  washed  in  the  fountain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Polka  with  me ! 

2. 

With  the  Garnets  you  gave  to  adorn  me, 

Those  gems  in  our  Giant’s  Glenf  found, 

That  our  Burgrave  himself  should  not  scorn  me, 

By  my  gold-hearled\  mother  I’m  crown’d  ! 

There’s  life  in  my  feet  and  my  arms,  love! 

There’s  fire  in  my  heart  and  my  soul ! 

I pant  for  the  Polka’s  wild  charms,  love, 

Which  each  sorrow  of  life  can  control ! 

Then  come  from  the  forest  and  mountain, 

Oh,  come  ’neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — 

My  flax-thread,  I’ve  wash’d  in  the  fountain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Polka  with  me ! 

3. 

Like  wine,  that  glad  dance  will  inspire  me, 

With  transport  ’twill  thrill  every  vein— 

Did  I dance  through  the  night,  'twould  not  tire  me — 

I would  dance  it  at  morning  again  ! 

What  rapture,  when  heart  to  heart  joining — 

In  thine  eyes,  love,  as  onwards  we  go, 

All  its  magical  circles  entwining, 

I must  gaze,  or  I giddy  should  grow  ! 

Then  come  from  the  forest  and  mountain, 

Oh,  come  ’neath  the  wild  cherry-tree— 

My  flax-thread  I’ve  washed  in  the  fountain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Polka  with  me  ! 

M. 


* Vilas — a race  of  mountain  spirits  very  popular  throughout  all  the  German 
provinces;  they  have  lately  been  rendered  somewhat  familiar  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Wilis,  in  the  ballet  of  “ Giselle  ;”  there  is  an  account  of  them  in  Keight- 
ley’s  “ Fairy  Mythology.” 

f Giant's  Glen,  or  Riesengrund,  a deep  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Beraun,  in  which  precious  stones  are  often  found.  Bohemia  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  and  quantity  of  its  native  garnets , which  almost  rival  in  bril- 
liancy and  value  those  of  the  East. 

X Golden,’ is  a particular  term  of  endearment  in  Sclavonian  poetry;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  ballads  of  Bohemia.  In  the  popular  old  song  “ Matko  Maticko,”  a 
love-sick  damsel  thus  addresses  her  mother: 

Mother,  sweet  mother  mine, 

Gold,  is  that  heart  of  thine,  &c. 

And  in  the  well-known  ballad,  “ Na  Tureckem  pomezj” — another  love-sick  maiden 
thus  addresses  her  sire — “ My  golden  Father — Muq  zlaty  pantato which  i3  the 
common  Sclavonian  mode  of  addressing  a parent.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
given  were  it  necessary,  but  these  may  suffice. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  * 

This  work  stands  in  a very  unhappy  predicament.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  sorely  puzzling  some  people— of  offending  others — of  satisfy- 
ing none.  Luckily  this  is  not  a very  belligerent  age  in  literature,  and 
the  public  care  little  about  the  feuds  of  authors.  But  it  is  a strangely 
unfortunate  destiny  for  a book,  when  even  those  whom  it  praises  are 
uneasy  under  its  approbation. 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  selection  of  persons  who  are  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  a selection 
without  omitting  many  who  have  unquestionable  claims  to  high  consi- 
deration. We  could  name  at  least  twenty  distinguished  men  who  are 
not  even  alluded  to  in  this  work.  But  that  might  be  forgiven.  Editors 
cannot  do  every  thing.  It  might  be  good-naturedly  inferred  that  such 
omissions  occurred  from  want  of  space,  were  we  not  awkwardly  re- 
minded of  the  idleness  of  the  excuse  by  the  quantity  of  space  lavished 
upon  a small  brood  of  great  Obscurities.  There  are  names  here  sud- 
denly ticketted  for  fame,  of  which  the  world  that  bestows  the  fame 
never  heard  before,  and  may,  probably,  never  hear  again.  What 
frantic  acts  of  wild  delight  the  owners  of  some  of 'these  names  may 
perform  when  they  find  themselves  called  to  glory  all  at  once,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  speculate  upon  ; but  certain  it  is  that  they  can  do  nothing  half 
so  preposterous  as  the  projector  of  this  work  has  done  in  putting  them 
forward,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  “ those  most  eminent  in  general  lite- 
rature, and  representing  most  extensively  the  spirit  of  the  age  !” 

We  shall  be  more  tender  towards  the  individuals  who  are  thus 
dragged  into  a painful  publicity  than  the  editor  has  been.  We  will 
not  mention  their  names.  But  we  hope,  should  the  book  reach  a 
second  edition,  they  will  endeavour,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  extricate 
themselves  from  its  pages.  Nobody  will  believe  that  they  are  fit  to 
discharge  even  the  duties  of  their  private  stations  with  credit  and  dis- 
cretion, if  they  allow  their  vanity  to  swallow  them  up  without  at  least 
some  show  of  remonstrance. 

The  worst  of  such  an  attempt  to  force  a reputation  for  people  who 
really  have  done  and  can  do  nothing  to  justify  it  is,  that  it  looks  like  a 
desperate  combination  amongst  a few  small  writers  to  make  a dash  at 
notoriety — at  any  risk.  Such  may  not  be  the  case  with  this  work — but 
it  has  a very  suspicious  aspect,  and  might  with  much  greater  propriety 
be  called  the  spirit  of  a clique  than  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  teems  with  “ curiosities”  of  one  sort 
and  another ; and  as  it  is  so  desultory  in  plan  and  execution  as  to 
defy  the  application  of  any  thing  like  regular  criticism,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  dipping  in  here  and  there  for  a few  illustrative 
points. 
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The  principle  on  which  the  selection  of  persons  has  been  made  is 
not  one  whit  more  incomprehensible  than  the  odd  way  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  hunted  in  couples.  If  their  names  had  been  thrown  into 
a hat,  and  drawn  out  hap-hazard,  the  associations  in  some  cases  could 
hardly  have  been  more  ludicrous.  Thus  Lord  Ashley  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  are  billeted  together — Sydney  Smith  and  Douglas  Jerrold 
— Harriet  Martineau  and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  two  persons  not  only  wholly 
unlike  each  other,  but  are  even  opposed  by  antagonistic  characteristics 
— Miss  Barrett  and  Mrs.  Norton,  the  one  living  out  of  the  world,  the 
other  in  it;  the  one  all  Greek  and  passion,  the  other  all  English  and 
sentiment.  Then  the  supercilious  manner  in  which  some  people  are 
dealt  with,  the  slurring  and  shifting  style  in  which  approbation  is 
dropped  upon  others,  and  the  frequent  mistakes  which  arise  from  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  adjust  individual  claims  under  wrong  designations, 
or  to  despatch  various  or  contrasted  claims  under  the  same — these,  and 
other  unfavourable  incidents  in  the  book,  lead  to  a confusion  of  judg- 
ments and  individualities  which  will  utterly  scare  the  innocent  and 
conscientious  reader,  and  make  him  wonder  w'hat  all  this  clamour  and 
jostling  can  really  mean.  The  ready  reply  is,  of  course,  the  old  story 
— the  difficulty  of  pleasing  every  body — the  old  man  and  his  ass — the 
painter  and  his  picture,  &c. ; to  which  we  beg  to  reply,  in  return,  that 
these  difficulties  furnish  no  argument  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
written ; but  that  they  furnish  the  best  of  all  conceivable  arguments 
why  it  should  not  have  been  written  at  all. 

The  article  on  Dickens  is  full  of  panegyric.  Nobody  can  object  to 
any  praise  bestowed  upon  Dickens,  unless  it  be  false  praise,  and  that  is 
objectionable  because  it  obscures  his  real  merits,  and  applauds  him  in 
the  wrong  place.  Nothing  offends  a man  of  true  genius  so  grossly. 
Dickens  can  afford  any  sort  of  ill-treatment  better  than  this.  The 
critic  compares  him  to  Hogarth — the  slip-slop  fashion  of  calling  him 
the  “ Fielding  of  the  nineteenth  century”  is  out  of  date.  This  me- 
thod of  comparison  is  easy  criticism,  but  never  before  was  it  carried  to 
such  extremity.  It  seems  that  Dickens  “ is  like  Scott  and  Fielding  in 
fleshly  solidity,  costume,  and  completeness  of  his  external  portraitures” 
—that  he  has  “a  close  affinity”  to  Cervantes — that  he  “ is  not  like 
Gay,” — that  he  is  “ very  like  De  Foe,”  and  awfully  like  Hogarth. 
The  point  on  which  he  is  stated  to  resemble  Hogarth  most  closely  is 
precisely  that  on  which  he  most  widely  differs  from  him — vitality  and 
closeness  of  detail.  They  are  both  great  in  details — and  this  has  led 
the  writer  into  a supposition  that  they  must  necessarily  resemble  each  * 
other.  Hogarth’s  details  are  invariably  subservient  to  a distinct  and 
single  purpose — Dickens’s,  always  true  in  themselves,  are  generally  in- 
dependent, or  simply  illustrative.  In  Hogarth,  unity  of  design  is 
paramount — Dickens  never  aims  at  unity.  Indeed  from  the  very  point 
of  view  chosen  by  the  critic  their  genius  presents  essentially  different 
aspects. 

In  a paper  on  the  Howitts  we  have  a catalogue  of  their  works,  and 
a sketch  of  their  lives,  with  the  following  pertinent  note  attached: 
“We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  overcome  by  a sense  of  the 
abundance  of  the  Howitts  as  to  omit  our  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  Mary 
Howitt’s  poetical  productions,  which  are  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  esti- 
mated in  this  article.”  This  is  a comical  method  of  rectifying  a very 
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grave  injustice.  Whose  business  was  it  to  estimate  Mary  Howitt’s 
poetry  if  not  that  of  the  writer  who  voluntarily  undertakes  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  it?  What  satisfaction  is  it  to  the  public  to  find  an 
apology  of  this  kind  offered  for  the  non-discharge  of  a voluntary  re- 
sponsibility? What  quittance  is  it  of  a duty  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
left  undone?  Surely  if  the  names  of  the  Howitts  are  paraded  in  the 
advertisement,  we  have  a right  to  look  for  a proper  estimate  of  them  in 
the  book. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  pretended  that 
an  article,  remarkable  only  for  being  wonderfully  superficial  as  far  as  it 
goes,  was  begun  by  one  hand,  but  as  it  was  tending  towards  an  alarming 
severity,  taken  up  by  another  hand,  which,  not  seeming  to  mend  the 
matter,  it  was  finally  consigned  to  a third  hand,  whereupon  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  say  nothing  more  about  Mr.  Ainsworth,  on  the  ground 
that  he  ought  to  be  spared  in  public  because  he  is  esteemed  in  private. 
Now  the  flippancy  of  all  this  is  no  less  censurable  than  the  transparent 
nonsense  about  the  employment  of  three  hands  upon  the  preparation 
of  an  article  which  could  not  have  occupied  one  hand  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  real  question  is,  why  was  Mr.  Ainsworth  introduced  at  all 
if  he  was  not  to  be  fairly,  openly,  and,  above  all,  honestly  criticised? 
If  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  private  be  a valid  excuse  for  not 
dealing  frankly  with  him  in  public,  why  did  this  critic  with  the  three 
hands  bring  him  into  his  book  at  all  ? Would  Hazlitt  have  done  this  ? 
Hazlitt  had  only  two  hands,  and  he  would  have  put  them  both  into  the 
fire  before  he  would  have  committed  his  integrity  to  such  a ludicrous 
compromise.  The  writer  of  this  triangular  article  is  dishonest  to  the 
public,  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  to  himself.  He  leaves  it  clearly  to  be 
inferred  either  that  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Ainsworth’s 
writings,  or  incapable  of  estimating  them.  The  pretext  through  which 
he  creeps  out  of  the  difficulty  is  a naked  evasion,  and  a very  paltry  one 
to  boot. 

But  the  onslaught  upon  Thomas  Ingoldsby  is  the  strangest  chapter 
of  all.  The  writer  professes  his  object  to  be  “ the  exposition  and  de- 
nunciation of  a false  principle  of  composition.”  If  we  were  to  accept 
this  statement  as  conveying  his  real  design,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
conclude  that  he  had  discovered  some  fundamental  flaw  in  Ingoldsby ’s 
prosody  or  syntax.  Every  body  knows  what  4‘  composition”  is— -it  is 
neither  smelting,  nor  fishing,  nor  burglary,  nor  rat-catching — but 
simply,  as  applied  to  writing,  the  art  of  putting  words  together  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  and  regulations.  Now  a false  principle  of  compo- 
sition can  only  refer  to  some  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations; 
and  not  merely  a violation  of  them,  but  a wilful  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  them,  else  it  could  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a principle. 
Thus  it  would  be  a false  principle  of  composition  if  Mr.  Ingoldsby  were 
to  insist  upon  making  his  verbs  fall  out  with  their  nominatives — as  if 
he  were  to  say  “ Mr.  Horne  am  very  good  critic.”  But  we  can  find  no 
such  instance;  the  subjunctive  mood  is  properly  attended  to ; the  ob- 
jective cases  and  the  active  participles,  and  the  relative  pronouns  are 
all  respected  according  to  their  several  rights  and  privileges  : Mr.  In- 
goldsby has  nowhere  broken  Priscian’s  head,  nor  can  we  discover  that 
he  has  even  thrown  any  thing  at  it. 
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The  real  embarrassment  the  critic  seems  to  labour  under  respecting 
Thomas  Ingoldsby  is,  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  He 
never  can  tell  whether  he  is  serious  or  only  in  fun.  At  last,  after 
floundering  about  for  a considerable  time,  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
Jngoldsby  is  a comic  poet.  He  is  not  quite  sure  of  this,  but  he  is 
clear  that,  if  Ingoldsby  be  a comic  poet,  he  is  unlike  all  other  comic 
poets.  44  The  present  age,”  he  observes,  “ is  sufficiently  rich  in  its 
comic  poets.  They  are  nearly  all  remarkable  for  the  gusto  of  their 
pleasantry,  and  in  the  singular  fact  that  they  have  but  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  George  Colman  was  an  original , Thomas 
Moore  was  an  original;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Horace  and  James 
Smith/'  and  so  on  of  Hood,  Blanchard,  and  Titmarsh,  who  are  now 
for  the  first  time  recognised  amongst  the  comic  poets.  With  such  a 
classification  of  celebrities  in  his  head  it  is  not  very  surprising  he 
should  be  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with  Ingoldsby. 

Classification  is  evidently  not  this  writer’s  fortc>  and  that  is  the  exact 
reason,  we  suppose,  why  he  is  so  sensitive  on  the  subject.  It  is  the 
infirmity  of  poor  human  nature  to  exult  over  its  weaknesses,  and 
flourish  them  in  the  face  of  the  open  world.  Thus  in  a note,  similar  to 
that  which  he"  tags  to  the  Howitts,  he  says  that  he  44  hardly  feels  at 
ease  in  the  above  classification  of  Richardson  with  the  author  of  the 
4 Fool  of  Quality.’  ” Startled  by  this  touch  of  remorse  we  turned 
back  upon  the  passage,  and  found  no  such  classification  expressed  or 
implied.  The  passage  is  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Gore  leaves  the  Rich- 
ardsons and  Brookes  far  behind.  So  she  might  the  Smiths  and  the  Surrs 
without  implying  the  remotest  classification  between  writers  so  utterly 
different  in  their  means.  But  the  editor  evidently  thinks  that  Master 
Brooke  has  no  right  to  stand  on  the  dais  with  Richardson.  We  are 
sorry  that  a gentleman  who  professes  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  past 
as  not  to  have  a more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  44  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa." 

The  sensibility  which  is  so  tender  of  the  fame  of  the  dead  lions,  i3 
not  always  so  careful  of  seeing  justice  done  to  the  living  ones.  For 
example,  it  is  said  of  Knowles  that  44  he  has  delved  into  the  human 
breast,  and  traced  the  secret  windings  of  the  affections ; limited , in- 
deed, to  the  emotions  elicited  by  modern  social  intercourse  ; but  still 
with  genuine  truth  and  varied  knowledge."  The  intentional  deprecia- 
tion of  this  most  preposterous  passage  will  be  best  understood  upon  a 
perusal  of  the  whole  article.  The  solution  is  obvious — Mr.  Knowles 
has  succeeded. 

Indeed  the  spirit  in  which  the  dramatic  writers  are  treated  is  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader.  The  subject  is 
evidently  a nervous  one  to  the  writer.  He  cannot  conceal  his  agita- 
tion ; and  his  motive  is  as  plain  as  his  tremour.  The  44  Martinuzzi”  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  which  was  played  at  the  Lyceum  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  public,  and  at  the  loss  of  at  least  1000L  to  the  author,  is 
ambiguously  pointed  out  as  a great  tragedy.  Mr.  Buckstone  is  com- 
pared, on  account  of  his  fecundity,  to  Thomas  Hey  wood  ! We  are  told 
that  there  is  not  a single  instance  of  a successful  author  of  a five-act 
play,  tragedy,  or  comedy,  “throughout  our  literature  of  the  present 
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day  not  even  Knowles,  not  even  Bulwer,  not  even  Talfourd.  “ No,” 
adds  the  writer,  as  if  he  had  recoiled  in  astonishment  at  his  own  thun- 
der, and  then  come  back  again  resolved  to  be  convinced,  “ no,  there  if 
not  one  /”  The  enumeration  of  the  acted  dramatists  of  the  age,  is  con- 
fined to  Jerrold,  Pianche,  Bernard,  Buckstone,  Oxenford,  Dance, 
Mark  Lemon,  Moncrieff,  Coyne,  Leman  Rede,  Lunn,  Peake,  Poole; 
and  we  are  told  that  nearly  all  the  best  authors  compose  the  bright 
band  of  the  unacted  dramatists,  whereupon  we  are  referred  for  some  of 
44  the  finest  dramatic  writing  and  situation  [think  of  that,  Master 
Brooke  !]  of  modern  times,”  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  John  Manners,  and  Lord  Beaumont ! If  the  great  unacted 
be  so  strong,  they  can  afford  to  be  just.  Why  should  they  omit  from  the 
roll  of  acted  dramatists  the  honoured  names  of  Almar,  and  Dibdin  Pitt, 
and  Stirling,  and  the  gentleman  who  executes  equestrian  dramas  for 
the  Amphitheatre  ? If,  as  the  writer  says,  44  Moncrieff  only  wanted  to 
have  fallen  on  a better  age  to  have  been  ranked  with  some  of  the  drama- 
tists of  a nobler  era,”  what  might  not  have  happened]  if  Mr.  Batty’s  poet 
had  flourished  a little  lower  down  the  river  on  the  same  side  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ? The  notion  of  Moncrieff  falling  on  an  age,  and  the 
age  being  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  fall,  or  he  for  the  age,  is  exqui- 
sitely comical. 

No  wonder  our  critic  should  be  perplexed  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
who  is  just  the  man  to  throw  such  a critic  into  fits.  In  one  of  the  le- 
gends a knight  twists  off  his  wife’s  head.  The  critic  indignantly  asks 
whether  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest  44  Serious  or  comic  ?”  he  demands ; 
“surely  this  cannot  be  meant  as  a laughable  thing,  but  as  a dreadful 
actual  revenge  f at  any  rate,  however,  it  is  laughed  at,  and  the  very 
Rext  couplet  institutes  a paraphrastic  comparison  with  Humpty 
Dumpty,  who  sat  on  a wall!  4 all  the  king’s  doctors  and  all  the  king’s 
men,’  sings  the  primitive  muse — who  is  sometimes  4 rather  too  gay*-— 

4 can’t  put  fair  Alice’s  head  on  agcnV  ” It  is  not  that  the  muse  of  In- 
goldsby is  too  gay  or  too  sanguinary,  but  that  she  is  not  altogether  one 
thing  or  the  other.  Had  Ingoldsby  written  in  the  fashion  of  Blue 
Beard,  or  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  slain  his  victims  with  becoming  se- 
riousness, ail  would  have  been  right.  Nobody  complains  of  Blue 
Beard’s  blood-thirstiness ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  grace  and  fascination  of  his  character.  But  Ingoldsby  must 
act  Blue  Beard  in  broad  grins.  This  is  dreadful.  His  legends  seem  to 
possess  the  singular  property  attributed  to  the  herb  sardonia — they  kill 
you  with  laughter;  an  irreverent  sort  of  mirth  which  fairly  takes  the 
legs  from  under  the  dignity  of  criticism. 

It  might 'be  supposed  that  the  close  neighbourhood  of  so  much  rich 
humour  would  have  the  effect  of  shedding  an  air  of  pleasantry  over  the 
savage  cruelties  of  this  incomprehensible  muse.  There  are,  undoubt- 
edly, many  people  who  think  the  legends  a pure  rush  of  genuine  fun, 
poured  out  from  a kind  of  impulse,  as  birds  sing  simply  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  their  music,  without  much  caring  or  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 
Our  critic  thinks  differently.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  jokes  and  volu- 
bility are  only  thrown  in  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  slaughtering 
purpose  at  the  bottom,  and  that  Thomas  Ingoldsby  is  in  fact  a sort  of 
legendary  ogre.  When  the  knight  twists  off  fair  Alice’s  head,  (which 
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lie  had  previously  twisted  on)  the  reviewer  says  it  must  be  meant  **  at 
a dreadful  actual  revenge  /”  And  although  Humpty  Dumpty  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  very  next  couplet  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  he  is  still 
of  the  same  opinion.  If  Humpty  Dumpty  failed  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  business,  we  may  give  it  up  in  despair. 

Being  convinced  then  that  Ingoldsby’s  intention  is  to  inculcate 
battle  and  murder  and  all  manner  of  physical  horrors  for  the  plea- 
sure of  them,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  some  of  the  proofs  on  which  he 
erects  his  faith.  He  is  speaking  of  the  legend  of  Glugulphus,  a 
worthy  man  who  was  murdered  once  upon  a time  by  his  wife,  assisted 
by  a learned  young  clerk,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  him 
out  of  the  way  : 

**  Having  dismembered  him  * limb  from  limb/  v says  the  critic,  lt  cutting 
off  his  hands  at  the  wrists,  by  means  of  the  great  sugar-nippers,  they  deter- 
mine upon  throwing  his  head  down  the  well.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
they  cut  off  his  long  beard,  and  stuff  it  into  the  cushion  of  an  arm-chair,  all  of 
which  is  laughably  told.  Then,  the  muse  does  not  mean  to  be  serious  ? This 
is  not  intended  as  an  account  of  a murder  done,  or  any  thing  beyond  a joke. 
Read  the  next  stanza . 

They  contrived  to  pack  up  the  trunk  in  a sack, 

Which  they  hid  in  an  ozier-bed  outside  the  town, 

The  clerk  bearing  arras,  legs,  and  all  on  his  back. 

As  the  late  Mr.  Greenacre  served  Mrs.  Brown. 

Exactly — this  is  the  point  at  issue — here  is  the  direct,  clearly-pronounced  com- 
parison with  an  actual  horror,  made  palpable  beyond  all  dispute.  As  did 
Greenacre,  in  like  manner  did  this  spruce  young  clerk.  No  pantomime  mur- 
ders, no  Christmas  gambols — but  the  real  thing  is  meant  to  be  presented  to 
the  imagination.” 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  criticism.  Finding  that  the  young 
clerk  dissected  Glugulphus  with  a pair  of  sugar-nippers,  all  of  which 
is  very  circumstantially  related,  and  that  he  stuffed  an  arm-chair  with 
his  beard,  the  critic  begins  to  suspect  that  Ingoldsby  must  be  only  in 
fun.  His  own  extensive  observation  through  life  comes  to  the  help  of 
his  critical  faculties,  and  never  having  heard  of  a dissection  by  a pair 
of  sugar-nippers,  especially  the  cutting  off  the  hands  at  the  wrists,  he  is 
just  about  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  thing  is  a piece  of  rigmarole, 
when  unluckily  his  eye  falls  upon  the  next  stanza.  That  next  stanza 
settles  the  question.  Fun  do  you  call  it  ? says  he ; fun  ? Read  the  next 
stanza.  There  you  will  find  whether  it  is  fun  or  not  ? What  do  you 
think  of  bringing  in  Mr.  Greenacre  and  Mrs.  Brown  by  name  ? There 
is  no  joke  in  that,  but  the  real  thing  presented  to  the  imagination . 

“ Thrown  off  our  guard,”  he  says,  M by  the  comicalities  of  the  style,  such 
things  might  be  passed  over  with  a laugh  the  first  time  (they  have  been  so, 
too  generally) ; but  a second  look  produces  a shudder,  recollecting,  as  we  do, 
the  previous  allusion  to  Greenacre,  and  knowing  that  those  horrors  are  not 
meant  for  pantomime.” 

You  see,  he  knows , this  acute  critic  knows  that  they  are  not  meant 
for  pantomime. 

Having  established  this  fact  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  he  winds 
up  his  opinion  into  a general  proposition,  namely , that  others  apply  laugh- 
ter and  ridicule  “ to  a moral  purpose,  viz.,  to  the  diseased  appetite  for 
horrors,”  but  that  Ingoldsby  applies  them  “ to  the  horrors  themselves 
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This  is  the  charge — that  Ingoldsby  looks  upon  murder  not  as  a capital 
offence,  but  as  a capital  joke ; considers  Mr.  Greenacre  a humorist  of 
the  first  water ; and  would  infinitely  prefer  a bowl  of  poison  to  a bowl 
of  punch. 

It  never  occurred  to  this  sincere  wiseacre,  that  there  was  something 
else  to  ridicule  besides  the  diseased  appetite  for  horrors — namely,  the 
diseased  food  by  which  it  is  nourished . He  sees  plainly  enough  that 
Ingoldsby  indulges  in  a jocose  use  of  horrors,  and  he  takes  his  stand 
upon  that.  If  he  had  looked  an  inch  further  he  must  have  discovered 
that  all  this  raw-head  and  cross-bones, 'whimsicality  is  the  vent,  not  of  a 
scoffing  spirit,  but  of  a strong  wit  lashing  with  matchless  ridicule  the 
ribald  and  profane  narratives  of  horror,  which  daily  solicit  the  morbid 
sympathies  of  the  public  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes.  Look  at  the 
daily  newspapers — look  at  the  weekly  papers,  when  a diabolical  murder 
has  been  perpetrated.  Look  at  the  column  after  column  of  sickening 
items,  the  exact  geography  of  the  spot,  the  biography  of  the  murderer, 
embellished,  perhaps,  with  a faithful  likeness.  Visit  the  spot  while  cu- 
riosity is  yet  keenly  directed  towards  it  — thousands  of  people  are 
crushing  onwards,  jammed,  yelling,  eager,  maddened  to  gaze  at  the 
bed,  the  doorway,  the  window  where  the  atrocity  was  done,  and  to  re- 
fresh their  jaded  imaginations  by  “ realising”  the  locality  ; observe  the 
halfpenny  sheets  of  fabulous  particulars  dispersed  amongst  the  multitude 
•to  stimulate  them  into  still  fiercer  luxuries  of  speculation;  while  the 
memory  of  the  event  itself  is  perpetuated  by  medals,  relics,'  and 
bleary  wood-cuts  destined  to  be  hung  up  in  cottage-parlours  for  the 
benefit  of  the  44  rising  generation.”  When  you  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored this  phase  of  our  national  taste,  good  wiseacre,  and  perceived 
the  evil  that  is  done  by  treating  the  things  seriously,  and  by  allowing  a 
grave  relish  for  them  to  grow  up  amongst  the  people,  you  will  be  quali- 
fied to  understand  the  healthy  and  solemn  purpose  which  lies  be- 
neath the  apparently  fantastical  vagaries  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  We 
believe  that  more  effectual  remedies  for  social  vices  of  this  intangible 
nature — vices,  that  are  evasive  of  legislation,  and  too  subtle  in  their 
working  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  ordinary  expression  of  Public 
Opinion — are  found  in  the  successful  use  of  well-directed  ridicule  than 
in  the  beadle’s  whip  or  the  hangman’s  noose.  And  Thomas  Ingoldsby 
has  scourged  the  brutal  taste  in  a way  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He 
has  heaped  overwhelming  satire  upon  that  minute  style  of  delineating 
crime,  which  might  be  said  to  have  created  the  passion  upon  whose  in- 
dulgence it  subsisted ; and  he  has  given  such  an  effectually  ludicrous 
turn  to  the  genius  for  the  horrible,  that  the  whole  school  of  penny-a-line 
pathos  may  be  fairly  said  to  shudder  through  his  verses  and  expire  in 
their  echoes. 

But  Ingoldsby,  although  he  has  most  effectually  succeeded  in  be- 
wildering the  brains  of  the  critic,  is  not  the  only  individual  misrepre- 
sented in  this  book.  There  are  several  very  odd  configurations  of  men 
of  genius.  Carlyle  is  described  as  one  who  44  has  knocked  out  his  win- 
dow in  the  wall  of  his  century.”  Mr.  Milnes  is  informed  that  instead 
of  writing  poetry  for  the  people,  he  ought  to  have  written  it  for  the  phi- 
losophers ; 44  but,”  adds  the  writer,  44  the  very  philosophers  should  be 
of  the  upper  house,  and  accustomed  to  tread  softly  upon  Plato’s  car- 
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pets,  or — ” what  does  the  reader  suppose  would  be  the  consequence  ?— < 
“ they  would  be  found  inevitably  defective,  now  and  then,  in  their 
range  of  sympathies  1”  Of  Mr.  Fonblanque  we  have  the  following  cu- 
rious description. 

Fonblanque  seems  not  so  much  to  fight  “ on  editorial  perch,”  as  to  stand 
with  an  open  code  of  social  laws  in  one  hand,  and  a two-edged  sword  in  the 
other,  waving  the  latter  to  and  fro  with  a grave  face,  while  dictating  his  periods 
to  the  laughing  amanuensis. 


This  is  very  much  like  the  story  of  the  Hibernian  who  wrote  a 
challenge  with  a pistol  in  each  hand.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  are  told, 
is  “ a great  walker,  and  very  much  given  to  dancing  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley”  When  Hartley  Coleridge  is  spoken  of,  the  Coleridge  is 
referred  to  as  his  “eminent  father.”  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have 
“ laid  his  hand  on  the  Pegasean  mane,  and  testified  that  it  was  not  floss 
silk a fact  upon  which  there  could  be  no  greatdifliculty  in  collecting  evi- 
dence. Alfred  Tennyson,  our  critic  informs  us,  avoids  general  society, 
“ and  would  prefer  sitting  up  all  night  talking  with  a friend,  or  else  to 
* sit  and  think  alone.’  ” The  work  teems  with  such  curt  and  sober- 
looking  trivialities.  We  could  quote  a sheet  of  them.  Cui  bono?  Long 
before  this  number  of  our  Magazine  shall  have  been  bound  up  into  its 
volume,  and  taken  its  place  upon  the  library  shelves  of  our  readers, 
this  “ New  Spirit  of  the  Age”  shall  have  quietly  evaporated  into  obli- 
vion. Let  it  go. 


THE  WILFULNESS  OF  WOMAN  * 

Amongst  the  novels  which  of  late  years  made  a decided  impression 
on  the  public  mind  the  “ History  of  a Flirt”  deserves  a conspicuous 
place.  It  was  a first  production,  and  exhibited  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  human  feelings  and  social  influences.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  “ Manoeuvring  Mother,”  in  which  the  author  ad- 
dressed herself  to  a different  phase  of  fashionable  experiences,  and 
with  an  amount  of  success  which  quite  justified  the  expectations  she 
originally  excited.  Her  third  novel  is  now  before  us. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  these  works  that  the  writer  sets 
out  with  a clear  design — that  she  always  proposes  to  herself  the  solu- 
tion of  some  moral  problem  ; the  only  mode  of  proceeding  (if  the 
esthetical  principles  of  criticism  may  be  relied  upon)  by  which  a com- 
plete artistical  result  can  be  obtained.  Her  first  work  was  a capital 
specimen  of  the  class.  The  whole  mystery  of  “ flirtation”  was  ex- 
plored and  laid  bare  in  its  pages  with  a fearless  hand  and  philosophical 
purpose.  Nor  is  the  writer  less  resolute  in  the  courage  with  which  she 
now  assails  a still  graver  womanly  vice,  which,  for  delicacy  and 
euphony,  she  softens  down  into  the  gentle  term — wilfulness. 

The  novel  reading  world  has  resolved  into  a canon  of  drawing-room 


•The  Wilfulness  of  Woman.  By  the  authoress  of  “The  History  of  a Flirt,” 
“ The  Manoeuvring  Mother,”  &c. 
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opinion  a fact  which  is  obvious  enough  in  itself — namely,  that  women 
can  best  depict  the  nature  of  woman.  Of  course  there  are  great 
failures  in  this  way ; but,  upon  the  whole,  the  truest,  profoundest, 
closest,  and  to  themselves  most  intelligible  and  palpable  portraits  of 
woman  in  the  narrative  shape  have  undoubtedly  been  drawn  by 
women.  Men  have  succeeded  only — with  rare  exceptions — in  large 
characteristics,  in  taking  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real  likeness,  and  in 
massing  rather  than  separating  the  attributes  of  the  sex.  The  pro- 
cess of  generalization  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  stronger  intel- 
lect; but  it  is  in  individualisation,  in  the  small,  trifling  but  essential 
touches,  the  minute  finesse  of  the  female  character,  that  female  writers 
pre-eminently  excel.  And  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  points  in  which 
the  clever  novelist  under  consideration  exhibits  the  greatest  ability. 

The  “ moral”  of  this  novel,  indicated  clearly  enough  by  its  title,  is 
developed  through  two  or  three  **  cases” — if  one  may  say  so — of  female 
self-will.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  the  obstinacy  over-drawn.  It 
never  stands  out  so  sharply  on  the  canvas  as  to  appear  hard  or  unna- 
tural. They  are  one  and  all  precisely  such  patterns  of  womanly  wrong- 
headedness as  may  be  fallen  in  with  night  after  night  throughout  a 
fashionable  season  at  the  west-end.  Novels  of  this  description  do  not 
depend  so  much  upon  their  dramatic  texture,  as  upon  the  strength  and 
earnestness  of  their  delineation  of  real  life.  The  means  are  generally 
of  less  importance  than  the  end.  We  are  engrossed  too  much  by  the 
truth  of  the  portraiture  to  care  how  it  is  brought  about,  or  by  what 
contrivances  it  is  to  be  followed  up.  The  actors  are  every  thing  in. 
these  stories  of  the  actual  world — the  carpenters  and  scenery  nothing. 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  plot  of  such  a novel  as  this 
neither  very  skilful  nor  very  intricate.  As  a mere  matter  of  plot,  there 
isscarcely  any  thing  new  or  startling  to  attract  or  surprise  the  reader. 
Two  fair  cousins  of  opposite  character  marry  the  men  of  their  choice 
—the  one  a man  of  sense,  with  the  sanction  of  her  friends,  the  other 
an  empty  fop  against  their  consent.  The  issues  of  these  boldly  con- 
trasted marriages  may  be  easily  predicated.  The  former  secures  a 
life  of  happiness — the  latter  is  deserted  by  her  worthless  husband.  In 
the  progress  of  these  two  lines  of  domestic  experience  we  have  a variety 
of  glimpses  at  the  great  world  of  fashion,  whose  heartlessness,  levity, 
and  vice,  are  exposed  with  such  success,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  good  taste,  that  nobody  can  be  the  worse,  and  a great  many 
people  ought  to  be  the  better  for  the  perusal  of  this  strange  although  not 
very  eventful  history. 

The  dialogues  are  occasionally  too  lengthy ; but  they  are  always 
written  with  spirit  and  considerable  conversational  tact.  Some- 
times they  soar  into  the  wit  of  comedy,  and  sustain  the  flight  with 
grace  and  buoyancy.  Take  a sparkle  of  their  gaiety  from  the 
following  passage.  The  lady  is  married  to  an  old  general,  and  is 
making  a confidante  at  first-sight  of  her  sister-in-law,  to  whose  house  in. 
town  she  has  just  come  upon  a visit.  The  very  openness  of  her  con- 
fessions is  characteristic  of  her  nature. 

Lady  Sarah  Monteith  loved  gaiety  for  its  own  sake,  and  courted  it  also  as  a 
means  of  filling  up  a large  portion  of  valuable  time.  She  was  beholden  to  society 
for  hours  and  days  of  amusement,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  domestic  retire- 
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ment  with  the  taciturn  and  chilling  general,  that  “ dismal  general,”  as  she  ex- 
pressed herself  in  confidence  to  her  new  sister ; M tliat  dismal  general,  whom 
my  mother  would  not  allow  me  to  decline  because  his  station  and  fortune  were 
high — so  I live  for  and  upon  others,  when  I know  and  feel  I was  meant  for 
better  things.”  Sydney  was  shocked. 

“ But  he  is  a Monteith,  Lady  Sarah,  he  is,  he  must  be  kind  and  well-prin- 
cipled. Is  he  not  Edward’s  relation  ?’* 

u Kind,  my  dear!  Oh ! he  is  perfectly  civil,  and  decidedly  polite,  but  look 
in  his  face,  Sydney.  Look  in  that  dismal  face  and  tell  me  if  there  is  a loveable 
spot  upon  its  surface  for  a woman  of  five-and-twenty  to  contemplate  with 
satisfaction.” 

* * * * * 

“ I would  not  have  married  so,  for  all  the  world  could  offer,  Lady  Sarah  P 

“ You,  Sydney?  * * * You  have  greater  energies  than  you  are  aware 
of ; besides,  your  beauty  precludes  the  fatiguing  necessity  of  sparkling.  You 
have  only  to  sit  in  loveliness,  just  keeping  your  eyes  open,  whereas  I am 
obliged  to  * briller,’  as  the  French  term  it,  and  be  witty  with  nil  my  might. 
Do  not  give  way  to  fancied  fatigues  at  this  most  bustling  portion  of  the  season. 
Sydney,  I shall  require  you  to  be  my  very  shadow.” 

4‘  But  the  General  will  surely  often  accompany  you  into  public.  Lady 
Sarah  ?” 

“ What,  take  the  * dismal  General’  with  me,  to  blight  all  my  pleasant  fan- 
cies? No,  indeed,  ray  dear.  Besides,  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  we  never 
interfere  with  each  other.  He  will  attend  his  own  club-house,  and  make  one 
of  the  acid  faces  among  the  ancients  there.  I could  not  present  him  among 
the  young  and  gay  in  my  own  circle,  it  would  be  rolling  a dark  cloud  over  the 
genial  beams  of  the  sun.” 

Sydney  Monteith  looked  distressed,  but  she  could  say  nothing  in  reply  to  ob- 
servations so  new,  and  so  fearfully  sounding  in  their  import.  She  could  not 
comprehend  a woman  confessing  herself  happy  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  feeling  only  distressed  when  circumstances  required  them  to  appear  to- 
gether. 

Lady  Sarah  is  the  perfect  representative  of  her  class.  Her  beautiful 
head,  radiant  with  the  sunshine  of  a thoughtless  spirit,  is  the  centre  of 
a group  of  worshippers  wherever  she  goes.  Her  character  is  drawn  by 
our  author  in  exquisite  colours — and  her  fate  leaves  a melancholy  but 
most  salutary  moral  behind.  She  elopes  with  a captain  in  the  guards, 
and,  after  an  exile  of  two  years,  is  struck  with  remorse  and  returns 
home  to  die.  This  is  one  view  of  the  “ Wilfulness  of  Woman” — one 
that  most  frequently  presents  itself  in  its  early  stages,  although  it  does 
not  always  end  in  public  crime  and  voluntary  penitence.  The  fide- 
lity of  the  sketch  will  be  universally  recognised. 

Of  the  self-willed  cousin,  who  outraged  all  family  advice  by  marry- 
ing a handsome  puppy,  the  history  is  equally  painful  in  its  course; 
but  happily  the  death  of  her  husband  releases  her  from  her  miserable 
obligation,  and  with  the  elasticity  of  a true  woman  she  quickly  reco- 
vers her  beauty  and  her  self-reliance,  and  marries  a gruff  physician, 
who  makes  her,  in  the  long  run,  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  the  book. 
We  hardly  like  to  see  so  much  real  wilfulness  rewarded  in  the  end 
with  so  much  real  serene  felicity ; but  the  author  is  a better  judge  on 
this  point  than  we  can  pretend  to  be ; for  with  all  the  lady’s  perverse- 
ness, we  plainly  see  a heart  beating  under  her  cross-purposes,  which, 
no  doubt,  well  entitles  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  delights  at 
last.  If  we  have  any  substantial  charge  to  bring  against  the  physi- 
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cian’s  wife,  it  is  her  indulgence  in  a multitude  of  caprices  of  temper 
and  expression  ; but  here  again,  the  writer  knows  best,  for  in  this  par- 
ticular also  she  has  wisely  drawn  from  nature.  The  physician  himself 
— a flat,  blunt,  big  man,  with  the  voice  of  a trumpet,  and  a heart  huge 
enough  for  a giant — is  a portrait  to  the  life;  a great,  terrible,  ugly, 
most  loveable  creature,  full  of  rugged  good  sense,  and  practical  bene- 
volence. The  44  dismal”  old  General,  too,  whose  mind  is  broken  down 
by  his  wife’s  infidelity,  is  thrown  out  with  great  power  in  a few  masterly 
touches  : one  of  those  dumb,  crusty-looking,  hard-featured  men,  who 
give  you  at  the  first  glance  a notion  of  stony-heartedness,  but  who  turn 
out,  when  a solemn  domestic  trouble  falls  upon  them,  to  have  been  all 
the  while  the  kindest  and  tenderest,  and,  in  their  affections,  the  gentlest 
of  human  beings  ! The  motley  party  at  Castle  Donald  is  very  cleverly 
drawn — perhaps  a little  too  crowded  and  noisy,  but  cleverly  indivi- 
dualised nevertheless.  Mrs.  Tryon  is  really  not  a fiction — she  lives  in 
this  book  ; with  her  constitutional  flatter,  and  her  hereditary  power  of 
enjoyment.  We  have  met  this  sort  of  capacity  of  gay  life  flourishing 
in  families;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a thing  to  be  transmitted  in  the  blood, 
and  to  be  remembered  long,  and  to  survive  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, like  the  colour  of  the  eyes  or  the  outline  of  the  face.  The  grand- 
mother of  this  sprightly  incessant  widow,  was  a sort  of  second  Ninon 
de  1’Enclos,  and  her  mother  was  still  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Baden- 
Baden.  The  secret  of  all  this  power  of  wear  and  tear  is  very  philoso- 
phically determined  by  our  author,  who  hints  that  Mrs.  Tryon  is  at 
bottom  utterly  heartless  and  selfish.  That  accounts  for  every  thing ; 
only  it  is  a pity  that  people  who  have  no  hearts  are  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance exempt  from  being  reached  by  the  only  sort  of  punishment 
to  which  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  exposed.  Mrs.  M‘Carthy  makes  a de- 
licious contrast  to  this  intriguing  coquette.  Her  honest  Hibernian  nature 
refreshes  the  reader  in  the  arid  desert  of  gossip.  With  what  gusto  she  blurts 
out  her  frank  thoughts.  How  fearlessly  she  44  takes  dowm”  the  generals, 
who  certainly,  as  a class,  are  not  always  the  most  agreeable  persons  in 
society.  She  had  two  generals  in  her  own  family,  and  44  both  of  them 
dacent  men  while  they  were  majors  and  colonels,  but  as  soon  as  they 
became  ginerals,  you  mightn’t  look  at  them  through  a telescope.” 
No  wonder  her  father’s  cousin  should  declare  that 44  all  ginerals  were 
gineral  nuisances !” 

In  all  these  portraits  and  sketches  of  character,  and  in  the  art  of 
making  them  talk,  our  author  displays  unquestionable  ability ; but  she 
has  vet  to  do  something  more — to  make  her  characters  act  as  well  as 
speak.  We  have  no  doubt  of  her  genius ; but  she  must  imagine  as  well 
as  observe,  and  she  will  produce  a work  of  still  higher  pretensions 
than  any  of  these,  excellent  as  they  are,  which  she  has  already  w-ritten. 
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Mrs.  Gordon  is,  beyond  all  question,  entitled  to  take  a highly 
respectable,  if  not  a first-rate,  rank  among  the  lady  authors  of  the 
day.  She  possesses  great  good  taste,  an  elegant  and  unaffected  style, 
with  equal  purity  of  thought  and  expression.  Her  portraits  are  well 
drawn,  and  her  incidents  well  conceived  and  well  developed,  and  the 
work  before  us  is  calculated  to  add  much  to  her  popularity  here  as  well 
as  on  the  other  side  the  border,  where  a slight  tinge  of  superstition,  and 
the  supernatural  agency  of  a real  jide  ghost  will,  from  the  peculiar 
tendencies  and  predilections  of  our  second-sighted  neighbours,  meet 
with  even  a greater  degree  of  favour  than  no  small  proportion  of  novel 
readers  are  inclined  to  extend  to  them  in  our  less  imaginative  and  ro- 
mantic part  of  the  island.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  decline, 
fall,  and  eventual  restoration  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  Scottish 
family,  impoverished  by  the  thoughtless  expenditure  of  its  chief,  Mr. 
Douglas  Falconar,  with  whose  decease  the  narrative  properly  com- 
mences. A high-minded  and  excellent  son,  Alfred  Falconar,  struggles 
in  vain  to  preserve  the  old  family  seat,  Cargarth,  and  to  keep  together 
at  any  sacrifice,  and  at  any  price  but  that  of  honour,  the  wreck  of  the 
property.  His  want  of  success  is  much  aggravated  by  the  annoyances 
to  which  his  sister  Eleanor — a beautifully  drawn  and  highly  finished 
portrait  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  dignified  in  the  female  character — is 
subjected,  as  well  as  himself  from  the  petulant  imbecility  of  a weak 
mother,  a variety  of  the  Mrs.  Nickleby  genus,  perpetually  acted  upon 
and  excited  by  two  of  the  most  pestilent  old  aunts  that  ever  escaped 
smothering.  The  characters  of  the  trustees,  too,  are  ably  drawn,  and 
the  goodnatured,  yet  selfish  Peter  Balmayne,  a wealthy  partner  in  a 
great  wine-house,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  pompous,  purse-proud, 
and  self-sufficient  baronet.  Sir  Arthur  Well  wood,  who  is  his  principal 
associate  in  the  trust.  Unlike  the  generality  of  heroes,  Alfred  Fal- 
conar has  no  heroine,  and  as  he  evaporates  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  a lady  love  (for  a young  lady  who 
has  a sort  of  sneaking  kindness  for  him,  can  scarcely  be  elevated  to 
that  dignity),  is  of  course  got  rid  of.  Indeed,  it  is  with  the  fate  and 
persecutions  of  poor  Eleanor,  crossed  in  her  dearest  affections,  princi- 
pally through  the  means  of  impertinent  interference  of  the  ancient 
hags  alluded  to,  that  our  sympathies  are,  for  the  most  part,  engaged, 
and  her  eventual  union  with  the  excellent  friend  of  her  beloved  bro- 
ther, hardly  repays  us  for  the  pain  we  experience  in  accompanying  her 
through  her  previous  trials.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  principal  fault  of  the 
book  ; it  is  a little  too  lugubrious ; we  are  kept  in  a perpetual  rage 
with  those  terrible  tabbies,  and  their  wretched  dupe,  the  mother,  and 
the  misery  produced  to  all  in  whose  favour  our  feelings  are  enlisted,  is 
such  as  to  make  us  wish  for,  at  least,  a gleam  of  occasional  sunshine 
amidst  the  general  gloom  of  the  picture.  The  fair  author,  too,  has 
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crowded  her  canvass  with  rather  too  many  personages,  fresh  dramatis 
persona  are  incessantly  appearing  upon  the  scene,  and  half  the  Scot- 
tish peerage  figures  in  the  narrative  in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  scions 
or  representatives.  Notwithstanding  these  minor  blemishes,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  The 
character  of  Eleanor  especially  is  a model  for  young  ladies,  and  her 
admirer,  Clifton,  is  every  way  worthy  of  her.  We  have  room  but  for 
a single  extract,  and  that,  notwithstanding  our  previous  hint,  we  shall 
take  from  one  of  the  most  piquant  passages  of  the  book.  If  a ghost 
is  admissible  at  all,  our  readers  will  agree  he  could  scarcely  be  better 
introduced  than  as  thus,  in  Clifton’s  apartment. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  after  this  that  Clifton  started  from  a sleep  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  with  him,  and  he  lay  for 
a few  minutes  gazing  on  the  reflection  upon  the  wall,  opposite  the  window, 
which  looked  westward,  of  a long  slanting  red  beam  indicative  of  sunset,  and 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  autumn  woods  as  they  must  be  at  that  moment 
smiling  beneath  its  ray,  with  all  the  intensity  of  longing  which  seizes  on  the 
worshipper  of  nature  during  the  restraint  and  weariness  of  a sick  room.  The 
bright  radiance  grew  the  while  less  and  less  distinct,  till  it  faded  entirely  from 
the  wall.  The  sun  had  set,  and  Clifton  turned  away  his  eyes  with  a sigh.  They 
rested  on  the  fire-place,  which  was  within  a few  paces  of  his  sofa,  between  it 
and  the  door,  and  on  its  opposite  side,  he  started  to  perceive  the  figure  of  a 
man  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  face  partially  turned  from  him. 
He  had  not  heard  the  door  open,  but  the  lock,  he  remembered,  was  a very  easy 
one,  and  concluding  that  it  was  Lavington  who  had  entered  the  room,  and  re- 
mained silent,  supposing  him  asleep,  he  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

“ I’ve  kept  my  word,  you  see,  Lavington,”  said  he ; “ it’s  long  since  my 
letter  was  finished.” 

The  vision  to  whom  he  spoke  turned  fully  round  at  these  words,  and  looked 
towards  him.  The  room  was  by  this  time  somewhat  darkened,  but  at  that 
moment  the  fire  blazed  up,  throwing  a bright  illumination  over  every  part  of 
it,  and  disclosed  to  him  a full  and  distinct  view  of  the  face  and  figure  of  this 
silent  visiter.  The  face,  the  figure,  the  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  with  a melancholy 
gaze,  were  those  of  Alfred  Falconar ! 

Clifton  sprang  from  the  sofa  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  shock.  From  the 
mingled  effects  of  weakness  and  violent  agitation  he  was  unable  for  a minute 
to  articulate  a word,  or  to  move  a single  step,  and  he  remained  supporting  him- 
self by  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  face  of  his  friend — deadly 
pale  and  ghastly  as  it  looked  in  "the  fitful  light.  Alfred,  or  his  likeness,  ex- 
tended his  right  hand  towards  him,  and  his  lips  moved,  but  Clifton  could  not 
catch  their  sound.  This  motion,  however,  seemed  to  burst  the  spell  that 
bound  him. 

M Falconar !”  he  exclaimed,  advancing  as  he  spoke,  with  a faltering  step. 

The  figure  smiled,  but  he  felt  as  if  a dimness  coming  over  his  eyes  rendered 
it  less  distinct  to  his  view.  It  seemed  to  fade  before  him.  Another  step,  he 
reached  the  spot.  There  was  no  one  there.  No  one  was  in  the  apartment,  and 
the  door  remained  closed  as  it  had  been  all  the  while. 

We  question  if  there  has  been  so  graphic  an  account  of  a spectral 
visitant  since  the  appearance  of  Hook’s  “ Martha  the  Gipsy,”  and 
with  it  we  commend  our  fair  readers  to  their  pillows. 
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This  singular  expose  of  the  effects  of  the  ‘‘voluntary  system,”  by  one 
so  practically  acquainted  with  its  results.and  so  powerful  in  delineating; 
them  has,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  such  polemical  times  as  these, 
given  this  little  work  “ a run”  among  our  religious  communities  of  all  de- 
nominations. The  sixth  edition  is  now  before  us,  and  unpalatable  as  it 
may  and  must  be  to  a large  and  influential  body  of  men,  the  facts  which 
it  details,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  asperity  in  the  tone  in  which 
they  are  recorded,  even  when  mentioned  as  pressing  hardest  upon  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author,  must  go  far  to  disarm  the  odium 
theologium  of  much  of  its  proverbial  acerbity  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  book  on  the  other.  It  is  ably  written,  and 
there  is  a vein  of  quiet  humour  pervading  the  anecdotes  and  descrip- 
tions occasionally  introduced,  which  is  rarely  found  in  writers  of  the 
author’s  status , and  is  especially  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  book  with  the  general  reader. 


SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH. 

An  elegant  little  work  compiled  from  the  best  productions  of  one 
of  our  most  elegant , and  now  most  popular  poets.  The  selection  is 
judiciously  made,  and  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  got  up  renders  it 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  boudoir , while  the  quality  of  contents 
justifies  its  introduction  among  the  most  refined  portion  of  female  so- 
ciety. 


NINETY-EIGHT* 

A sharp  reply  to  one  of  the  sharpest  metrical  productions  of  the 
repeal  party  in  the  sister  island.  We  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  these  outbreakings  of  partv  spirit  on  both  sides  will  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 


* Ninety -Eight : a Truer  Ballad  Version  of  the  Great  Irish  Rebellion. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “VATHEK." 

BY  CYRUS  REDDING,  ESQ. 

The  “ Author  of  Vathek”  is  no  more.  Another  of  the  writers  left 
tons  who  had  attained  a lasting  reputation  in  English  literature,  to  quote  his 
own  expression  on  the  death  of  the  archbishop-confessor  of  Portugal,  “ has 
been  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom  no  flesh  living  shall 
be  justified.”  His  literary  career  w-as  protracted — no  less  than  fifty-eight 
years  elapsing  between  the  appearance  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Painters,’'  and  the  “ Visit  to  Alcobacja.”  His  mind  was  vigorous,  his 
spirits  were  good,  and  he  displayed  his  wonted  activity  of  body  nearly  to 
the  last.  He  declared  to  the  present  writer,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  that 
benever  felt  a minute’s  ennui  in  his  life.  To  this  the  great  variety  of  his 
mental  resources,  as  w’ell  as  his  bodily  temperament,  which  w’ould  never 
permit  him  to  remain  inactive,  greatly  contributed.  He  was  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  time  ; his  reading  was  perhaps  the  most 
extensive.  Besides  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity,  he  spoke  five 
modem  European  tongues,  writing  three  of  them  witn  great  elegance. 
He  read  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  was  an  excellent  designer  with  the 
pencil,  and  a perfect  master  of  the  science  of  music.  The  last  he  was 
taught  by  Mozart,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that  when  the  great 
musician  settled  in  Vienna,  he  made  a visit  to  that  capital,  as  he  said 
himself,  “ that  he  might  once  more  see  his  old  master.” 

Coming  early  into  the'  possession  of  a large  fortune,  and  considerable 
landed  property,  both  in  England  and  Jamaica — of  which  latter  island,  his 
great-great-grandfather  had  been  lieutenant-governor  and  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  his  grandfather,  president  of  the  council — he  did  not 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  taste.  Lords  Chatham  and  Camden, 
the  friends  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  chief  magistrate  of  London,  were 
consulted  upon  the  subject  of  his  education.  His  acquirements  show 
that  their  advice  was  not  neglected ; his  sublime  tale  of  “ Vathek”  written 
in  early  life  was  proof  of  this.  His  splendid  buildings  at  Fonthill  long 
attracted  public  attention  from  their  cost  and  magnitude.  There  was  the 
prestige  of  vastness  about  all  his  conceptions.  When  he  sold  and  quitted 
Fonthill,  he  was  scarcely  known  to  be  in  Bath,  before  a beautiful  tower, 
planned  in  the  purest  taste,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  vicinity.  Half  an  extensive  hillside  w as  enclosed. 
June. — vol.  lxxi.  no.  cclxxxii.  l 
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Massy  stone  portals  uprose  here  and  there  as  if  by  magic,  their  creation 
being  the  employment  of  his  leisure  hours  to  superintend.  He  thus 
expended  large  sums  with  mechanics  and  work-people,  while  he  pre- 
served his  health  by  devoting  a portion  of  his  time  to  employment 
in  the  open  air;  this  he  considered  an  essential  to  a sanatory  ex- 
istence. 

I became  acquainted  with  the  “ Author  of  Vathek,”  about  nine  years 
before  his  decease,  being  at  the  time  resident  temporarily  in  Bath. 
When  about  to  leave  that  place,  I felt  desirous  to  enter  the  tower  so  con- 
spicuous upon  Lansdown.  Fonthill,  with  its  departed  magnificence, 
naturally  awakened  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  new  edifice.  About 
the  same  time,  the  “ Sketches”  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  appeared 
together  with  a new  French  edition  of  the  most  sublime  and  powerfully 
written  tale  of  any  English  author,  the  long  far-famed  “ Vathek.” 

Leading  his  life  of  accustomed  seclusion,  the  “ Author  of  Vathek”  was 
only  known  in  Bath  as  the  mysterious  haughty  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Lansdown  Crescent.  Some  there  were  who  thought  he  passed  his  time 
in  working  incantations,  like  his  own  Caliph.  Surmises  were  current 
about  a brood  of  dwarfs  that  vegetated  in  an  apartment  built  over  the 
archway  connecting  his  two  houses.  The  vulgar,  poor  and  rich  alike, 
gave  a sort  of  half  credit  to  cabalistical  monstrosities  invoked  in  that 
apartment.  In  a place  of  fashionable  dissipation,  picture-galleries,  a 
noble  library,  fine  gardens,  and  the  resources  of  intellect,  to  say  nothing 
of  a large  domain  of  hillside,  were  no  accountable  means  of  passing  time 
without  a participation  in  the  reigning  frivolities  of  the  hour  ; astrology, 
and  the  supernatural  vocation  of  the  Giaour,  were  indispensable  to  make 
up  the  imaginary  deficiency.  The  per  contra  arguments  were  the  pre- 
sence of  the  “ Author  of  Vathek”  at  the  floral  shows  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity before  the  crowd  attended,  his  intercourse  with  a few  intellectual 
and  professional  men,  and  his  being  sometimes  seen  riding  through  the 
streets  on  a cream-coloured  Arabian,  in  place  of  the  mystical  Alborac  of 
the  prophet — not  unfrequently  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  the  west-end  of  London,  the  “ Author  of  Vathek,”  was  better 
known  than  in  Bath,  at  such  times  as  he  visited  his  house  in  Park-lane. 
He  might  then  be  seen  calling  of  a morning  upon  a few  old  friends ; 
entering  a bookseller’s  shop — for  with  “ the  trade”  he  dealt  largely;  or 
talking,  in  his  depository  of  pictures  for  sale,  to  some  respectable  dealer. 
Every  one  who  trafficked  in  first-rate  paintings  knew  him  well.  They 
have  assured  me  that  they  never  offered  him  any  fine  work  of  art,  of 
which  he  could  not  tell  them  the  exact  value.  Sometimes  they  tendered 
him  a rarity  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain  its  real  worth.  If  he 
offered  a price  for  a picture  he  never  gave  more,  but  if  the  offer  were 
declined,  he  uniformly  abandoned  the  purchase.  If  what  he  sought  to 
purchase  were  really  good,  he  was  not  niggardly  in  his  tender,  though  the 
sum  was  his  ultimatum. 

A friend  of  mine  has  seen  him,  after  he  turned  his  eighty-second  year, 
ride  through  Hyde  Park,  along  the  Edgware-road,  as  far  as  West  End, 
pull  up  his  horse  near  that  rural  spot  opposite  the  entrance  to  what 
was  once  his  father’s  villa,  and  appear  lost  in  thought — in  association, 
perhaps,  with  bygone  years.  Farther  on,  half  way  up  the  hill  to  Hamp- 
stead, he  was  more  thau  once  observed,  a year  or  two  ago,  to  stop 
and  gaze  over  the  far-spread  landscape  beneath,  at  the  hues  of  sunset. 
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perhaps  recalling  the  lines  of  Dante  which  he  told  me  he  had  often 
quoted  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  be- 
ginning “ Era  gia  l’ora,”  and  concluding  with  the  beautiful  reference  to 
the  village  chimes  in  Catholic  lands — 

Che  paja  *1  giorno  pianger,  che  si  muore. 

Equally  strangers  with  those  who  gossiped  at  the  York  House,  or 
others  who  so  shrewdly  conjectured  the  existence  of  a dwarfish  Abra- 
cadabra in  the  city  of  Bladud,  as  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  “ Author  of 
Vathek,”  and  being  about  to  leave  the  place,  I had  naturally  a wish  to  sec 
the  tower.  The  ingenious  architect  employed  in  its  erection,  was  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  I applied  for  that  object.  He  informed  me  that  he 
once  had  permission  to  issue  tickets  for  the  purpose  himself,  but  for 
reasons  which  he  felt  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  permission  had  been 
withdrawn: — still  he  had  only  to  ask  for  a ticket,  and  he  should  receive  it 
as  a matter  of  course. 

In  a day  or  two  after  I had  thus  expressed  my  wish,  I received,  not 
without  considerable  surprise,  a note  from  the  arcliitect,  to  the  following 
purport: 

“ Mr.  Beckford  has  given  directions  for  his  carriage  to  convey  you  to 
Lansdown  Tow'er.  Afterwards,  he  himself  will  show  you  his  house  and 
paintings.  If  you  will  apprise  me  by  letter  whether  Monday  or  Tuesday 
will  suit  I will  arrange  accordingly.” 

I resided  at  Lincombe,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city  ; Lansdown  is 
upon  the  northern.  The  tower  stands  upon  the  summit,  so  far  back  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  streets,  which  are  too 
immediately  under  the  height — an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet.  It 
was  not  more  than  a couple  of  miles  from  my  residence — an  easy  walk. 
The  tender  of  the  carriage  w'as  therefore  as  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able, as  civility  of  any  kind  from  one  who  lived  so  retired,  and  who  was 
deemed  the  most  reserved  man  in  England — total  stranger  as  I was. 
No  matter ; I accepted  the  offer  with  a suitable  acknowledgment,  fixing 
the  time  as  I was  requested  to  do.  An  elegant,  yellow-bodied  chariot 
drove  to  my  door.  I passed  through  the  city  to  Lansdown  by  Milsom- 
street  and  York  Buildings.  Some  who  saw  me  w ere  as  much  at  a loss 
to  account  for  my  appearance  in  the  equipage  as  I was  myself.  It 
became  a wonder — a conjecture — unsol vable  during  that  day  among  the 
gossips. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on  the  left-hand  side  upon 
the  hill  summit,  I found  that  not  the  potent  influence  of  Carathis  wdth 
her  enchantments,  could  have  procured  me  a more  facde  entrance  to  the 
tower  of  the  Caliph,  than  I found  here — to  a site  barred  and  banned  as 
report  gave  out,  to  tbe  general  curiosity.  I sent  home  the  carriage  and 
servants,  that  I might  walk  to  the  Crescent  through  the  private  grounds. 
The  outer  gate  closed  upon  me.  I approached  the  handsome  structure 
erected  by  the  imaginative  Author  of  “Vathek” — by  him  who  had  con- 
structed a far  more  enduring  edifice,  the  product  of  unperishable 
genius: — 

“ Before  that  work  the  iron  and  stone  tower  vanish — time  will  leave 
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no  wreck  of  them”  thought  I ; “ though  time  may  possess  the  talisman 
that  gives  nun  entrance  here,  the  tower  of  the  Caliph  carries  the  en- 
during stamp  of  immortality.” 

At  the  door  I found  domestics  ready  to  answer  every  question.  The 
architect  joined  me  as  I entered  the  structure  which  was  the  talk  of 
every  body,  and  is  really  so  ornamental  an  object.  Many  denominated  it 
a foolish  thing,  for  the  foremost  of  all  reasons  of  authority  with  Jolm 
Bull — that  the  money  might  have  been  laid  out  to  more  profit! 

I found  the  cabinets  unlocked,  the  book-cases  flung  wide  open,  the 
mysteries  of  the  beautiful  tower  displayed  as  freely  for  my  inspection  as 
if  the  costly  objects  had  been  my  own  property.  There  were  tw’o  or 
three  rooms  filled  with  books,  and  articles  of  virtu  arranged  with 
the  utmost  taste.  Vases,  busts,  statues,  rich  porcelain,  exquisite  paint- 
ings, too,  were  disposed  with  sober  judgment — nothing  was  overdone.  In 
the  angles  of  the  two  principal  rooms  elegant  vessels  of  China  or  crys- 
tal, were  placed  with  bouquets  of  freshly-gathered  flowers,  imparting 
delicious  fragrance  around — a thing  with  which  Mr.  Beckford  never 
dispensed,  while  flowers  were  procurable.  I examined  several  of  the 
books  which  were  the  better  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  with  the  best 
French,  Italian,  and  English  authors,  These  were  designed  for  use 
should  the  owner  feel  inclined  to  remain  and  breakfast  after  an  early 
morning  visit  to  the  hill.  There  were  a kitchen  beneath  and  pantries 
with  every  convenience  for  a dejeuner  or  refresco.  One  long,  narrow 
room  was  fitted  up  as  an  oratory.  It  was  lit  by  small  domes  in  the  roof, 
which  the  architect  had  so  contrived  as  to  throw  down  a soft,  subdued,  har- 
monious light,  upon  marble  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  the  end, 
opposite  the  entrance.  The  repose  which  reigned  in  the  room,  through 
the  soothing  effect  of  the  light,  was  peculiarly  impressive. 

“ That  is  the  true  light  of  devotion,”  Mr.  Beckford  afterwards  observed 
to  me.  “ It  is  an  excitement  in  itself  to  solemn  thoughts  and  prayer — 
the  dim  religious  light  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  that  light  which  they 
intended  to  pervade  the  old  cathedrals.  The  Bath  abbey-church  is  of 
the  later  Gothic — too  light  for  such  an  effect.” 

The  property  in  the  tower  was  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  I heard  subsequently,  that  three  or  four  years  afterwards  this 
property  was  removed,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  the  tower  in  a plainer 
manner.  There  was  one  piece  of  vcrd  antique  supporting  a vase  of 
flowers,  worth  at  least  a thousand  pounds.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  break  into  this  charming  retreat  during  the  night.  Though  great 
efforts  were  exerted,  the  strength  of  the  workmanship  resisted  the  thieves 
so  long,  that  they  were  forced  to  decamp  without  attaining  their  end. 
The  intelligence  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Beckford  by  the  architect, 
who  -was  somewhat  flurried  as  he  gave  the  information.  The  observa- 
tion in  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  owner,  who  early  in  the  morning 
was  flinging  bread  to  a brood  of  turkeys  at  the  back  of  his  house. 

“ The  tower  has  been  broken  into  by  thieves,  sir.” 

“ Have  they  carried  off  any  thing — is  much  injury  done?”  inquired 
Mr.  Beckford,  calmly. 

“ There  is  nothing  gone,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  they  have  done  great 
injury  to  the  building — they  very  nearly  attained  their  object.” 

“ Mr.  G , Mr.  G , do  not  be  so  excited — don’t  show  so  much 
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emotion.  Where  will  you,  and  I,  and  the  tower  be  in  a few  years? 
A hundred  pounds  will  set  all  right  again,  I dare  say — don’t  be  ex- 
cited.” 

We  ascended  to  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  This  room  is 
within  the  lantern.  The  last  is  principally  of  cast  iron,  copied  from  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Ly  si  crates  at  Athens,  resting  upon  a square  base 
formed  by  the  walls  of  the  tower.  The  tower  up  to  the  lantern  grace- 
fully diminishes  from  the  foundation  ; it  is  about  a hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high. 

The  appearance  of  hill-top  after  hill-top  on  the  Somersetshire  side  of 
the  Avon,  unmasked  to  the  eye  during  the  ascent,  had  a novel  and 
beautiful  effect.  On  every  side  the  view  was  striking.  Ail  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Avon,  opposite  Bath,  was  visible.  In  the  north-west  direc- 
tion, the  sight,  after  ranging  over  the  barren  table-land  of  the  down,  un- 
adorned with  a single  tree,  was  arrested  by  the  solitary'  monument  of  Sir 
Beville  Granville,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lansdown.  The  view  naturally 
tinctured  with  melancholy,  was  still  more  saddened  by  the  monument 
and  its  associations. 

The  tower  of  Fonthill  Abbey  was  visible  from  thence  before  it  fell. 
Mr.  Beckford  was  the  only  individual  who  could  see  it  was  no  more  in 
the  field  of  view  without  a telescope.  He  missed  his  former  property,  the 
day  after  it  fell,  before  the  news  had  reached  Bath. 

At  seventy-five  his  activity  was  so  great,  he  could  mount  rapidly  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  without  halting — no  small  exertion  for  many  who 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  younger.  The  windows  in  the  lantern 
were  of  plate-glass,  moving  in  perpendicular  grooves.  The  wind  at  that 
elevation  being  exceedingly  violent,  great  strength  of  material  was  re- 
quired. The  curtains  of  the  room  were  crimson.  Warm  air  from  below 
was  conveyed  by  heated  tubes  to  the  lantern,  that  the  damp  might  not 
be  injurious  to  the  woodwork. 

I descended,  and  passed  out  of  the  tower  into  a shrubbery,  kept 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  wildness  of  nature.  No  trim  walks — no 
nicely-edged  borders  were  there,  the  paths  being  such  only  as  were  worn 
by  the  passengers’  feet.  Choice  flowers  grew  amid  heaps  of  stone,  from 
which  they  appeared  to  spring  naturally.  The  aspect  being  warm, 
and  the  spot  sheltered,  many  plants  flourished  well  there  that  would 
scarcely  vegetate  upon  another  site.  I noticed  a small  marble  monu- 
ment, designed  for  the  place  of  interment  of  a favourite  dog.  The 
animal,  from  its  advanced  age,  was  thought  to  be  nearly  approaching  its 
end  ; it  had  been  remarkably  fond  of  the  master  who  thus  anticipated  a 
memorial  of  its  buryiug-place. 

My  guide  through  the  shrubbery  and  to  the  house,  as  I descended 
Lansdown,  was  Mr.  Beckford’s  gardener,  a few  years  younger  than  his 
master.  He  had  planted  Fonthill.  The  hedges  were  not  clipped,  nor 
the  parterres  laid  out  in  fantastic  figures.  He  told  me  that  his  master 
overlooked  every  operation  himself — there  was  not  a plant  or  flower  there 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  I entered,  on  leaving  the  shrubbery,  a 
garden,  the  surface  of  which  was  sunk  far  beneath  the  surrounding  level, 
parallel  with  the  high  road,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a lofty  wall. 
This  garden  was  judiciously  formed  in  an  ancient  stone  quarry.  Every 
tree  and  plant  flourished  there  luxuriantly.  From  this  garden  I emerged 
upon  the  turf  (since  plauted),  and  continuing  to  descend,  was  at  last  stopped 
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by  a massy  portal,  resembling  the  entrance  to  the  castle  of  some  giant  Blue- 
beard. Having  gone  through  this  I came  into  a second  garden  filled  with 
fruit-trees.  Nectarines  and  peaches  strewed  the  walks — the  year  having 
been  a plentiful  one  of  fruit.  Crossing  this  second  garden,  I found  myself 
close  to  the  arch  which  Mr.  Beckford  had  built  for  connecting  two  houses, 
and  in  a few  moments  I was  at  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Lansdown  Cres- 
cent It  cannot  be  supposed  I was  destitute  of  curiosity  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  attention  with  which  I had  been  so  honoured,  nor  a whit 
less  curious  to  have  an  interview  with  the  “ Author  of  Vathek” — one  of 
whom  the  world  had  spoken  so  much  and  knew  so  little. 

My  attendants  escorted  me  to  the  door,  knocked  and  went  their  way. 
It  wras  opened  by  the  porter,  who  was  a dwarf,  apparently  middle-aged, 
stout,  but  not  remarkably  short  for  one  of  his  race.  The  origin  of  the 
story  about  dwarf  inhabitants  of  the  mansion  was  thus  cleared  up.  A 
second  servant  led  the  way  up  a spacious  staircase  to  the  drawing-room 
floor,  announced  my  name,  and  retired.  I observed  that  the  staircase 
and  landing-place  were  hung  as  thickly  with  fine  paintings  as  they 
could  be  suspended.  There  was  a full  length  of  Mr.  Beckford’s  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1770,  and  the  original  portrait  of  himself,  engraved 
and  published  in  his  account  of  Alcobaqa  and  Batalha,  both  by  Rey- 
nolds. 

I saw  in  a moment  that  the  arch  from  house  to  house  was  a conti- 
nuation of  the  drawing-room  floor,  which  extended  it  to  nearly  double  the 
original  size.  The  entire  length  was  occupied  as  a library,  and  filled — 
literally  crammed  with  books  in  fine  condition.  There  was  nothing 
showy,  at  the  same  time  that  every  thing  bore  the  impress  of  perfect 
good  taste ; the  hangings,  furniture,  tables,  all  were  handsome,  nothing 
extravagant.  The  windows  were  of  plate-glass ; on  the  elegant  library- 
tables  were  numerous  handsome  bound  volumes.  I walked  towards 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  from  whence  Mr.  Beckford,  then  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  but  in  appearance  some  years  younger,  came 
to  meet  me.  I bowed,  he  returned  the  salutation.  I thanked  him  for 
the  unexpected  honour  that  I,  a stranger,  had  received  at  his  hands.  He 
smiled,  welcomed  me  with  the  affability  and  air  of  a finished  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  inquired  how  I liked  the  tower,  whether  I had  ex- 
amined the  books,  some  of  which  w-ere  rare  editions,  and  what  I thought 
of  it  as  a place  of  study.  I replied  that  my  time  had  been  too  short 
to  look  into  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  voluminous  collection  deposited 
there — that  in  those  I did  look  at  I saw  his  notes — that  I was  too 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  to  his  mansion,  and  a personal 
interview,  to  lose  a moment  in  a secondary  and  distant  object.  I had 
noticed  an  edition  of  Wilkes’s  Letters,  and  some  works  belonging  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a period  about  which  I had 
always  felt  a peculiar  interest,  as  the  prelude  to  the  disposition  of  things 
that  in  subsequent  years  involved  England  in  a succession  of  evils.  Mr. 
Beckford  replied  that  it  was  a period  of  great  interest  to  himself  on  many 
accounts  ; he  thought  he  had  all  the  publications  of  that  time. 

In  person  he  was  scarcely  above  the  middle  height,  slender,  but  well 
formed,  with  features  indicating  great  intellectual  power.  His  eyes  were 
wonderfully  acute,  his  apprehension  exceedingly  quick,  his  enunciation 
rather  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  average  of  speakers  in  general.  His 
constitution  had  not,  according  to  his  own  account,  been  strong.  In  early 
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life  he  had  been  unable  in  consequence  to  remain  in  parliament,  though 
he  had  sat  both  for  Wells  and  Hindon.  By  activity,  temperance,  and 
care,  more  than  all  by  spending  a9  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
with  plenty  of  exercise,  he  had  rendered  himself  comparatively  hale.  He 
■was  dressed  in  a green  coat  with  cloth  buttons,  a buff  striped  waistcoat, 
breeches  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  as  the  coat,  and  brown  topboots,  the 
fine  cotton  stockings  appearing  over  them,  in  the  fashion  of  a gentleman 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I never  saw  him  in  any  other  costume  when 
indoors.  To  return  to  my  interview. 

Upon  again  acknowledging  my  sense  of  the  kindness  so  unexpectedly 
shown  me,  without  being  able  to  discover  wherefore  I had  been  so 
treated,  Mr.  Beckford  replied  that  he  knew  my  name  well.  “ Though  I see 
few  persons,  I know  all  that  passes  connected  with  literature  or  art,” 
looking  towards  an  ample  table,  upon  which  lay  several  periodical  works. 
“ There,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  a book-case,  “ is  a volume  of  which 
you  are  the  author.  But  I have  engaged  to  be  your  Cicerone;  do  mo 
the  favour  to  sit,  and  I will  show  you  some  of  the  curious  works  in  my  pos- 
session.” 

I sat  down,  not  without  a desire  to  examine  the  treasures  in  the  multi- 
tudinous collection  around  me ; a vain  wish  that  it  would  have  taken 
long  to  gratify : upon  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  chronicles  alone  I could 
have  bestowed  a month.  Mr.  Beckford  set  before  me  an  eastern  MS., 
the  substance  of  which  appeared  to  be  a species  of  leather.  It  had  once 
belonged  to  Shah  Aulum,  at  Delhi.  There  were  painted  upon  it  what 
seemed  te  be  portrait  resemblances  of  the  great  men  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
with  various  ceremonies.  The  lines  in  the  execution  of  these  portraits  could 
not  have  been  retouched,  and  must  therefore  have  required  a practised 
hand  and  wonderful  skill  to  delineate.  Affable  and  easy  in  manner,  in  tho 
way  of  the  old  school,  the  owner  entered  into  explanations  which  have 
escaped  my  memory,  from  the  small  interest  I took  in  a subject  with  which 
I was  so  little  familiar.  It  was  not  so  with  my  desire  to  examine  the  other 
works  contained  there,  which  I hope  will  be  preserved  in  Hamilton  Pa- 
lace,— never  dispersed. 

“ I am  fond  of  the  East,”  said  Mr.  Beckford. 

I repliedj  I should  have  thought  as  much  from  his  tale  of  “ Va- 
thek.”  It  was  one  of  the  works  which  had  delighted  me  from  my  youth — 
the  most  striking  and  imaginative  I ever  read.  Mr.  Beckford  seemed 
to  forget  he  had  volunteered  to  be  Cicerone.  Neither  of  us  rose  from 
our  chairs  to  the  book-cases.  His  conversation  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. I lamented  I knew  nothing  of  Eastern  literature,  endeavouring  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  “ Vathek.” 

“ I thought  of  the  Tower  of  the  Caliph  just  now,”  I remarked, 
“while  I was  upon  Lansdown,  fancying  the  youthful  idea  carried  on 
through  later  life — the  towers  in  ‘ Vathek,’  at  Fonthill,  and  here,  lead 
to  such  a conclusion.” 

“ No,”  he  replied,  “ I have  extraordinary  sight ; God  rarely  gives  men 
such  eyes.  I am  partial  to  glancing  over  a wide  horizon — it  delights  me 
to  sweep  far  along  an  extended  landscape.  I must  elevate  myself  to  do 
this,  even  on  Lansdown.  The  tower  at  Fonthill  was  as  necessary  an  ap- 
pendage to  such  a structure  as  it  would  have  been  to  a real  abbey.  I 
love  building,  planting,  gardening — whatever  will  keep  me  employed  in 
the  open  air.  I like  to  be  among  workmen.  I never  kept  less  at  on© 
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time  than  a hundred  when  at  Fonthill.  Wishing  to  have  something  be- 
sides a study  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  view  is  so  extensive, 

I determined  upon  erecting  the  tower.” 

“ It  was  a conclusion  from  the  advantageous  site  then  ?”  I observed. 

“ It  was — every  body  is  deceived  in  judging  of  the  motives  of  others, 
though  your  conclusion  was  natural.” 

“ The  Tower  of  the  Caliph  is  so  prominent  in  ‘ Vathek*  that  I am  not 
the  only  person  who  labours  under  the  mistake.  * Vathek’  made  a great 
sensation  when  it  appeared  ?”  I continued,  wishing  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation possible  about  a favourite  book. 

“ You  will  hardly  believe  how  closely  I was  able  to  apply  myself  to 
study  when  young.  I wrote  ‘ Vathek*  when  I was  barely  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  I wrote  it  at  one  sitting,  in  French.  It  cost  me  three  days  and 
two  nights  of  hard  labour.  I never  took  off  my  clothes  the  whole  time. 
This  severe  application  made  me  very  ill.” 

“ Your  mind  must  have  been  ardent,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
literature  of  the  East?” 

“ I revelled  day  and  night  in  that  sort  of  reading  for  a good  while — I 
preferred  it  to  the  classics,  and  began  it  as  a relief  from  their  dryness. 

I was  a much  better  Latin  than  Greek  scholar — the  Greek  and  Latin 
were  set  tasks.  I began  Persian  of  my  own  accord.” 

iC  The  * Hall  of  Eblis,’  Byron  praises  highly  for  its  sublimity.” 

“ Byron  several  times  complimented  me  upon  that  story.” 

“ I never  read  a description  in  the  Eastern  writings,  through  translation 
of  course,  that  contains  any  thing  like  the  * Hall  of  Eblis,’  ” I observed. 

“ You  could  hardly  find  any  thing  like  it  there,  for  that  was  my 
own.  Old  Fonthill  had  a very  ample,  lofty,  loud  echoing  hall,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Numerous  doors  led  from  it  into  different 
parts  of  the  house,  through  dim,  winding  passages.  It  was  from  that  I 
introduced  the  hall — the  idea  of  the  * Hall  of  Eblis’  being  generated  by 
my  own.  My  imagination  magnified  and  coloured  it  with  the  Eastern 
character.  All  the  females  in  ‘ Vathek’  were  portraits  of  those  in  the 
domestic  establishment  of  old  Fonthill,  their  fancied  good  or  ill  qualities 
exaggerated  to  suit  my  purpose.” 

“ I have  heard  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  copied  most  of  his  characters  and 
landscape  descriptions  from  such  as  really  existed,”  I remarked. 

“ I did  something  of  the  sort  by  accident  in  ‘ Vathek* — it  was  the  im- 
pulse of  my  own  mind — but  I had  to  elevate,  exaggerate,  and  orien- 
talize every  thing.  I was  soaring  on  the  Arabian  bird  roc,  among  genii 
and  enchantments,  not  moving  among  men.  I have  the  French  edition 
of  ‘ Vathek*  recently  printed — pray  accept  a copy.” 

I thanked  him,  remarking  that  the  ‘ Hall  of  Eblis’  itself  was  equalled, 
in  my  view,  if  not  surpassed  by  the  sublime  description  of  the  descent 
thither — the  rapidity  of  the  steps,  their  continued  acceleration  until  the 
sensation  was  that  of  falling  from  a precipice. 

“ I forget.  Have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  passage,”  said  Mr. 
Beckford. 

I turned  to  it.  “ Comme  ils  se  hataient  avec  une  ardente  impatience, 
leurs  pas  s’accelererent  a un  point  qu’ils  semblaient  tomber  rapidement 
dans  un  precipice,  plutot  quo  marcher.” 

“ It  did  not  strike  me  before,”  said  the  author;  “ that  the  description  is 
obscure,  as  it  affects  the  cause  of  acceleration.  There  is  sublimity  in  mys- 
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tery,  they  say — it  is  not  bad.  Do  you  know  Sir  William  Ouseley  told 
me  long  ago  that  what  I have  called  the  “ watch-towers”  built  upon  the 
terrace  of  the  palace  of  Istakar,  -were  in  reality  columns  now  or  re- 
cently in  existence.  A column  would  have  been  more  appropriately  con- 
secrated to  a star  than  a watch-tower.” 

I inquired  whether  the  three  episodes  of  “ Vathek”  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, remarking  how  strongly  Byron  had  expressed  his  desire  to  see  them 
— the  histories  of  Alasi  and  Firouz,  of  Prince  Barkiarokh,  of  Kalilah 
and  Zulkais,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  palace  of  subterranean  fire. 

He  replied  that  he  had  destroyed  one  of  these  histories,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  deemed  too  wild,  but  that  the  other  two  might  some 
day  see  the  light.  I had  written  of  “ Vathek”  as  the  author’s  first  lite- 
rary performance. 

“You  were  wrong,”  said  he,  “in  calling  ‘Vathek’  my  first  literary 
production.  You  suppose  also  that  I translated  it  from  the  French 
original.  I wrote  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters’  before  I 
wrote  ‘Vathek.’  The  translator  of  ‘Vathek’  I do  not  know — it  was 
tolerably  well  done.” 

I here  remarked  that  it  missed  some  of  the  author’s  quaintnesses.  The 
translator  had  rendered  for  example  the  passage  “ Bababalouk,  who,  in 
capacity  of  purveyor,  had  acquitted  himself  with  applause,  as  to  peacocks 
and  turtles,  lost  no  time  in  consigning  some  dozens  to  the  spit.”  The  trans- 
lation should  be  “ Bababalouk,  who  had  not  overlooked  the  fatness  of  the 
peacocks  and  turtle  doves,  lost  no  time,”  &c. 

“ There  may  be  more  instances  of  the  same  kind,”  replied  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  “ but  as  a whole  it  has  not  done  me  injustice.” 

No  sketch  or  plan  of  “ Vathek”  appears  to  have  been  made  ; it  was 
struck  off  from  the  author’s  mind  currente  calctmo.  I never  read  the 
“ Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,”  I remarked. 

“ It  is  a laughable  book.  The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  seems 
to  have  read  it.  He  says  he  is  ‘ not  aware  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  given  to  the  world.’  I will  tell  you  how  it  originated.  Do  you 
know  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  ?” 

I replied  that  I had  a slight  knowledge  of  him — I considered  him  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  living  writers — a very  accomplished  man,  though  I did 
not  pay  the  same  compliment  to  some  of  his  contributors,  I deemed  his 
novels  superior  to  those  of  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  Mr.  Beckford  thought 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  novels  were  not  properly  appreciated.  “ Howr  should  they,” 
said  he,  “ wdien  little  but  rubbish  is  current?  The  Quarterly  complimented 
me  on  this  work,  which  I threw  off  as  a sort  of  jeu  d' esprit.  It  is  true 

enough,  as  the  reviewer  states,  that  I designed  to  hit  the  criticisms  and 
memoirs  upon  Dutch  painters.  How  could  I fail  to  do  so  with  such  an 
opportunity — their  fooleries  and  tfash  so  very  obvious ! I will  explain 
the  origin  of  the  ‘ Memoirs.’  The  housekeeper  at  old  Fonthill,  as  is 
customary,  used  to  get  her  fee  by  exhibiting  the  pictures  to  those  wrho 
came  to  see  the  building.  Once  or  twice  I overheard  her  give  the  most 
extraordinary  names  to  different  artists.  I wondered  how  such  nonsense 
could  enter  the  brain  of  woman.  More  than  this,  in  her  conceit  she 
would  at  times  expatiate  upon  excellencies  of  wrhich  the  picture  before 
her  had  no  trace.  The  temptation  was  irresistible,  in  my  humour.  I 
was  but  seventeen.  My  pen  was  quickly  in  hand  composing  the  ‘ Me- 
moirs.’ In  future  the  housekeeper  had  a printed  guide  in  aid  of  her  de- 
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scriptions.  She  caught  up  my  phrases ; the  fictitious  names  of  the  wives 
too,  whom  I had  given  to  my  imaginary  painters,  were  soon  learned  in 
addition  ; her  descriptions  became  more  picturesque,  her  language  more 
graphic  than  ever !” 

“ To  the  visiters  of  old  Fonthill  ?” 

“ Yes,  to  the  sight-seeing  people.  Mine  was  the  text-book,  whoever 
exhibited  the  paintings.  The  book  was  soon  on  the  tongues  of  all  the 
domestics.  Many  were  the  quotations  current  upon  the  merits  of  Og  of 
Basan,  and  Watersouchy  of  Amsterdam.  Before  a picture  of  Rubens 
or  Murillo  there  was  often  a charming  dissertation  upon  the  pencil  of  the 
Herr  Sucrewasser  of  Vienna,  or  that  great  Italian  artist  Blunderbussiana, 
of  Venice.  I used  to  listen  unobserved  until  I was  ready  to  kill  myself 
with  laughing,  at  the  authorities  quoted  to  the  squires  and  farmers  of 
Wilts,  who  took  all  for  gospel.  It  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in 
effect  that  you  can  conceive.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago 

people  did  not  know  so  much  of  the  fine  arts  as  they  do  now.  Not  but 
that  they  have  much  still  to  learn.” 

“ There  are  excellent  hits  in  the  * Memoirs,’  according  to  the  Quar- 
terly,” I observed  ; “ but  it  required  the  result  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience to  satirize  so  keenly  the  follies  of  the  Dutch  biographers.” 

“ Great  pains  had  been  bestowed  upon  my  education.  I was  living 
amidst  a fine  collection  of  works  of  art,  under  competent  tutors.  I was 
studious  and  diligent  from  inclination.  I was  fond  of  reading  whatever 
came  in  my  way.  After  my  classical  studies  were  finished,  and  while  I 
worked  hard  at  Persian,  I read  French  and  English  biography  of  all  sorts.” 
“ You  visited  France  at  an  early  age  ?” 

“ Before  I was  eighteen  I had  mingled  in  French  society.  I was  in- 
troduced in  Paris  to  Voltaire,  who  died  the  same  year.  On  taking  leave 
of  him,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my  head,  * There,  young  Englishman,’ 
said  he,  ‘ I give  you  the  blessing  of  a very  old  man  !’  Voltaire  was  a 
mere  skeleton — a living  anatomy — his  countenance  I shall  never  forget. 
I travelled  southward,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse.” 

“ There  are  some  verses  of  yours  in  the  Album  there,”  I observed, 
“ though  not  in  the  account  of  your  visit  recently  published.”* 


* These  verses  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Album  of  the  fathers.  Gray’s 
celebrated  lines,  beginning  “0  tu,  severi  Religio  loci,”  dated  1741,  precede  them 
but  a little  way. 


Inscribed  in  the  Album  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

To  orisons  the  midnight  bell 
Had  toll'd  each  silent  inmate  from  his  cell; 

The  hour  was  come  to  muse  or  pray, 

Or  work  mysterious  rites  that  shun  the  day  ! 

My  steps  some  whispering  influence  led 
Up  to  yon  pine-clad  mountain’s  gloomy  head. 

Hollow  and  deep  the  gust  did  blow 
And  torrents  dash  into  the  vales  below  ! 

The  summit  high  at  length  attain’d, 

A moonlight  chequer’d  darkness  round  me  reign’d, 

As  fearful  to  my  searching  eye 
A sluulowy  form  glanced  near,  then  flitted  by  ! 

Anon  before  my  face  it  stood — 

A bearded  figtirc,  pale,  in  pensive  mood — 
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“I  had  forgotten  them.  They  are  not  very  poetical,  I suppose. 
There  never  was  a finer  field  for  poetry — a more  striking  scene.  I have 
a vivid  recollection  of  its  grand  solitudes.  The  brethren  too  were  excel- 
lent people — not  one  now  survives  whom  I saw — death  has  swept  them  all 
away.” 

1 expressed  my  apprehension  that  I was  trespassing  upon  his  leisure. 
He  assured  me  I was  not,  and  then  observed,  “ You  wrote  a criticism 
upon  my  ‘ Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.’  I knew  it  was  yours.  If  you  had 
read  my  thoughts — if  you  could  have  understood  beforehand  the  springs 
that  moved  me  in  my  observations,  you  could  not  have  struck  upon 
them  more  surely.  I feel  I am  indebted  to  you  for  your  remarks. 
The  moment  your  wishes  were  made  known  to  me  about  the  tower,  I 
requested  my  carriage  might  be  offered  you,  with  every  facility  I could 
afford  for  your  gratification,  as  far  as  my  means  of  satisfying  your  cu- 
riosity extended.  My  ‘ sketches’  were  drawn  up  from  notes  very  in- 
efficient in  themselves  ; but  my  memory  supplied  what  was  wanting.” 

I thanked  him,  and  reverting  to  the  “ Sketches  in  Italy,”  observed  that 
I knew  perfectly  every  minute  object  described  in  the  first  six  chapters  of 
the  second  volume. 

“ Then  tell  me,”  said  he,  “ if  you  think  the  description  faithful.”  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative — that  some  objects  were  so  accurately  deli- 
neated, I was  at  home  instantly  in  the  scene  of  my  boyhood.  The  stone 
pyramid,  the  scent  of  wall-flowers,  the  grove  of  tall  elms,  Arwenick, 


Cold  horror  thrill'd  me  till  it  spoke 
And  accents  faint  the  charm — held  silence  broke: — 

“ Long,  traveller,  ere  this  region  near. 

Say,  did  not  wliisperings  strange  arrest  thine  ear? 

My  summons  they  to  bid  thee  come 
Where  sole  the  friend  of  nature  loves  to  roam. 

Seven  ages  past,  this  drear  alwde, 

To  solitude  I sanctified  and  God  ! 

’Twas  here  by  love  of  wisdom  brought, 

Her  truest  lore  self-knowledge  first  I sought : 

Devoted  here  my  worldly  wealth. 

To  win  my  chosen  sons  immortal  health  ! 

Mid  these  black  woods  and  mountains  steep, 

Mid  the  wild  horrors  of  yon  desert  deep, 

Mid  yawning  caverns,  watery  dells, 

Mid  long  sequestered  aisles  and  peaceful  cells, 

No  passions  fell  distract  the  mind, 

To  silence,  nature,  and  herself  resigned. 

In  these  still  mansions  who  shall  bide, 

’Tis  mine  with  Heaven’s  appointment  to  decide. 

But  hither  I invite  not  all, 

Some  want  the  will  to  come  and  some  the  call — 

But  all,  mark  now  my  parting  voice, 

Led  or  by  chance,  necessity,  or  choice — 

(Oh — with  our  genius  fear  to  sport  !) 

Sage  lessons  here  may  learn  of  liigh  import. 

Know  silence  is  the  nurse  of  truth  ! — 

Know  temperance  long  retards  the  flight  of  youth  ! — 
Learn  hence  how  penitence  and  prayer, 

Man’s  fallen  race  may  happier  worlds  prepare  ! — 

Show  mild  demeanour,  void  of  art, 

And  bear  amidst  the  world  the  Hermit -heart ! 

Farewell  ! may  Bruno’s  words  prevail !” 

He  said,  and  sunk  into  the  misty  vale  ! 

June  8,  1778.  ' William  Beckford. 
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once  the  seat  of  the  Killegrews — Trefusis — the  vast  brakes  of  furze 
scenting1  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  violets — the  primroses  and  violet3  in 
bloom  the  first  week  in  March — the  soft  blue  sky,  the  calm  sea,  and  the 
fishing-boats — his  picture  was  familiar  to  me  at  once — “and  more,’’  I 
added,  “ you  were  walking  to  and  fro  frequently,  before  the  very  door 
where  I was  then  a toddling  infant.” 

“ That  is  singular,”  said  he  ; “ and  by  accident,  after  more  than  half 
a century,  we  approximate  again  in  Lansdown  Crescent ! Human  destiny 
is  a puzzle — how  blind  we  are  to  the  course  of  our  coming  existence. 
What  are  become  of  my  Portuguese  friends  whom  I was  then  going  to 
see  ? Death  has  taken  them  all ! There  is  that  busy  little  despot  Miguel 
— you  know  whose  son  lie  is  ?” 

I replied  in  the  negative. 

“ The  reputed  of  young  Don  Pedro,  Marquis  of  Marialva,  whose  fa- 
ther was  my  friend.  Don  Pedro,  remarkable  enough,  was  vreb-footed. 
You  may  have  read  and  inferred  something  from  a passage  in  my  Alco- 
ba^a  and  Batalha,  where  1 ran  a race,  at  the  desire  of  the  Infanta,  Prin- 
cess of  Brazil,  with  two  of  her  maids  of  honour.” 

“Was  the  Portuguese  court  remarkably  dissolute  ?” 

“ Not  more  so  than  other  courts  were  at  that  time.  There  was  great 
goodness  of  heart  in  some  of  the  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  ; but  they  were 
an  indolent,  luxurious  race.  The  country  people  were  excellent,  tainted 
with  few  rices ; the  character  of  the  Lisbon  canaille  abominable — the  most 
flagrant  rices  were  common  in  the  towns.  The  ignorance  of  all  classes, 
too,  was  deplorable.  The  Prior  of  St.  Vincent’s,  my  friend,  was  an  ec- 
clesiastic of  great  learning  and  accomplishments — an  excellent  man. 
There  were  few  his  equals  in  Portugal.  But  the  beauty  of  nature  there — 
it  was  a heaven  upon  earth — I loner  more  than  ever  for  such  a climate 
here.” 

I arose  and  took  leave  ; the  day  was  drawing  rapidly  on.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  came  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  pointing  out  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  paintings,  as  I,  descending,  wished  him  good  morning.  He  re- 
quested that  before  I left  Bath,  I would  call  upon  him,  without  ceremony, 
as  often  as  I felt  inclined — that  he  would  always  be  at  home  to  me  be- 
tween twelve  and  two. 

His  custom,  in  fine  weather,  was  to  rise  early,  ride  to  the  tower,  walk 
back  and  breakfast,  and  then  read  until  a little  before  noon,  generally 
making  pencil  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  book — transact  business  with 
his  steward  afterwards,  until  two  o’clock  continue  to  read  or  write,  and 
then  if  the  weather  was  fine,  ride  out  for  exercise.  He  was  never  idle. 
When  planting  or  building,  he  passed  the  larger  part  of  the  day  where 
the  work  was  proceeding.  A professional  friend  of  mine  found  him  out 
in  his  grounds  alone  one  day,  about  a year  ago,  busily  employed  cutting 
up  thistles.  He  sometimes  expressed  contempt  by  a sarcastic  look  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  Few  could  utter  more  cutting  things  than  the  au- 
thor of  “ Vathek.”  The  utterance  w’as  accompanied  with  a caustic  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  made  them  tell  with  double  effect. 

I did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  general  invitation  I had  received. 
Upon  my  next  call,  I found  the  author  of  “Vathek”  in  a sitting-room 
on  the  entrance-floor  of  his  house.  He  w?as  seated  at  an  upright  grand 
piano,  of  remarkably  fine  tone.  The  instrument  was  placed  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  tlie  room  from  the  window,  which  faced  the  south  against 
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a curtain  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  hung  very  full  along  the  wall,  and  sus- 
pended near  the  ceiling  by  rings  to  a bright  metal  rod.  On  inquiring 
the  purpose  of  this  curtain,  Mr.  Beckford  told  me  that  it  was  to  prevent  the 
wall  behind  from  deflecting  the  sound  of  the  instrument.  He  rose  on  my 
entrance,  and  before  I had  taken  a seat,  requested  me  to  look  at  the  St. 
Catherine  of  Raphael,  hanging  over  the  fire-place.  This  picture  is  now 
in  the  National  Gallery .♦  Turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  plate-glass 
frame  placed  before  it  for  the  sake  of  preservation,  but  from  its  reflection, 
injurious  to  a perfect  view  of  the  painting,  lie  asked,  “ Is  not  that  beau- 
tiful?” 

I replied,  I thought  it  very  fine,  but  that  Raphael  seemed  as  partial  to 
embonpoint  in  his  females  as  Rubens  was. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “the  women  of  Raphael  are  Italian  in 
grace — they  look  round,  firm,  and  w'ell-formed ; the  ladies  of  Rubens 
are  Flemish  or  Dutch,  flaccid  and  oysterish,  as  if  they  had  beeu  fattened 
in  their  own  quags  or  salt-marshes.” 

There  were  a number  of  fine  pictures  in  this  apartment,  but  their 
owner  drew  my  attention  to  the  St.  Catherine  alone,  saying,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  write  some  verses  upon  it,  and  failed.  He  was  too  old  to 
write  poetry.  I said  it  was  an  inspiring  theme.  “ Try  it,”  he  replied. 

“ There  has  been  a paragraph,”  he  observed,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  taking  a seat  by  his  book  and  pencil, 
his  common  companions  indoors,  vis  a vis  to  where  I sat.  “ There 
has  been  a paragraph  in  the  Times , which  states  that  Fonthill  cost  me 
a million.  The  love  of  the  -world  for  any  thing  but  the  truth,  is  as  great 
as  ever — can  you  credit  such  an  absurdity  ? Now  I will  tell  you  what  it 
did  cost  to  a shilling.” 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  his  steward  might  be  sent  to  him.  The 
servant  returned,  and  announced  that  the  steward  was  not  within. 

<c  No  matter,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “ as  the  Times  reckons  wholesale,  I 
can  tell  you  to  within  a thousand  pounds — that  will  do.  My  whole  out- 
lay on  Fonthill  was  273,000/.,  some  hundreds  over  that  sum  it  may  be, 
no  more.  This  was  scattered  over  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  in  the  ex- 
penditure. The  old  house  at  Fonthill  was  in  a low  and  unhealthy  spot, 
which  was  the  reason  of  my  changing  to  the  new  building.” 

“ The  fall  of  the  tower  was  an  unfortunate  accident,”  I observed. 

“ I apprehended  it.  I feared  that  some  day  I should  be  crushed  like  a 
lobster  in  my  shell.  They  had  neglected  to  secure  the  foundation  ; the 
foreman  liinted  that  the  tower  was  very  insecure.  Good  heaven  !”  said  I, 
“ what  is  to  be  done  ? Cannot  any  means  be  adopted  to  render  it  safe — we 
might  buttress  up  the  foundation  in  some  way  ? The  answer  was  * No,  no- 
thing but  taking  down  and  rebuilding  it  from  the  foundation  mil  do/  This 
was  unwelcome  news.  The  tower  was  more  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high.  I was  housed  in  the  new  building.  It  was  a source 
of  continual  apprehension  to  me.  I was  like  Damocles  with  the 
sword  over  his  head.  Perhaps  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  was 
something  that  had  gone  on  within,  that  imparted  a shock  a few  hours, 
or  it  may  be  a day  before  it  took  place.  The  architects  were  not  only 
negligent,  but  obstinate.  They  would  balustrade  the  bottom  of  the  open, 
window,  or  rather  cloister,  at  the  top  of  the  octagon  room  on  one 


• The  sum  of  5000  guineas  was  paid  for  it  to  Mr.  Beckford  by  government. 
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side  of  the  passage — a thing’  very  unsuited  to  a gothic  edifice.  That 
room  was  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  This  annoyed  me  a good 
deal.  One  day  I went  up  with  a new  pair  of  these  kind  of  boots  on, 
and  planting  my  back  firmly  against  the  inner  side  of  the  passage,  I 
kicked  with  all  my  might  against  the  top  of  the  ballustrade  again  and 
again.  Soon  loosening  the  stones,  down  they  went  a hundred  feet,  crash 
upon  the  floor  beneath,  covering  the  furniture  with  broken  rubbish.  The 
balustrade  was  then  replaced  with  shields  and  more  suitable  designs. 
I gave  them  a lesson.” 

“ It  must  have  caused  you  much  pain  to  quit  such  a building,  and  find 
it  so  soon  dilapidated,”  I observed. 

“ Not  so  much  as  you  might  think.  I can  bend  to  fortune.  I have 
philosophy  enough  not  to  cry  like  a child  about  a plaything.  The  chan- 
cellor took  away  from  me  by  a decree,  in  the  course  of  what  lawyers  call 
justice,  two  large  estates  that  had  been  sixty  and  more  years  in  my  fa- 
mily. You  may  imagine  their  importance  when  I tell  you  that  there 
were  fifteen  hundred*  slaves  upon  them.  This  decree,  too,  the  chancellor 
accompanied  with  the  reflection  that  ‘ Mr.  Beckford  had  plenty  of  pro- 
perty left.’  That  was  my  reason  for  quitting  Fonthill.  I was  sorry 
to  throw  many  poor  people  out  of  employ,  and  to  stay  further  improve- 
ments, but  I had  no  choice — living  there  would  have  been  too  expen- 
sive. 

Finding  Mr.  Beckford  so  affable  and  communicative,  I asked  whether  it 
was  true  that  he  had  built  the  wall  round  Fonthill  in  a year.  It  was 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  I believe,  and  twelve  feet  high.  He  re- 
plied that  the  contract  ran  for  a year,  but  on  the  contractor  representing 
that  he  should  be  ruined  if  bound  to  the  original  day  of  completion,  lie 
had  a month  or  six  weeks  more  conceded  to  him,  in  which  time  the  wall 
was  completed. 

u Some  persons  say,”  he  continued,  “ that  I built  the  wall  before  I be- 
gan the  house,  to  cut  myself  wholly  off  from  mankind.  Why,  I had  always 
one,  sometimes  two  hundred  workmen  with  me.  I built  the  wall  because  I 
would  not  have  my  grounds  intruded  upon  by  sportsmen.  In  vain  were 
they  w arned  off.  Your  country  gentlemen  will  transport  a pauper  for 
takmg  a few  twigs  from  a hedge,  which  they  will  break  down  without 
ceremony.  They  will  take  no  denial  when  they  go  hooting  in  their  red 
jackets,  to  excruciate  to  death  a poor  hare.  I found  remonstrances  vain, 
so  I built  the  wail  to  exclude  them.  I never  suffer  an  animal  to  be  killed 
but  through  necessity.  Early  in  life  I gave  up  shooting  because  I 
consider  we  have  no  right  to  murder  animals  for  sport.  I am  fond  of 
animals.  The  birds  in  the  plantations  of  Fonthill  seemed  to  know  me — 
they  continued  their  songs  as  I rode  close  to  them — the  very  hares  grew 
bold.  It  was  exactly  what  I wished.” 

“ A story  has  been  circulated  that  some  one  came  in  over  the  wall, 
and  mistaking  the  master  for  the  gardener,  was  shown  the  grounds,  and 
wras  at  night  desired  to  find  his  way  out  as  he  got  in.” 

“ I will  tell  you  the  origin  of  that  story.  Vulgar  curiosity  was  so  ex- 
cited by  the  edifice  I was  constructing,  but  more  by  the  falsehoods  told 
of  myself,  that  even  ‘gentlemen’  disguised  themselves  in  workmens 
dresses,  and  got  in  to  see  what  wTas  doing.  It  was  not  pleasant,  l>eing 

* I incline  to  think  I am  correct  here,  though  the  number  seems  great. 
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among  the  workmen  continually,  to  be  looked  in  the  face  all  day  long  by 
intrusive  people  who  had  no  business  there.  I never  refused  strangers  at 
proper  seasons,  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  The  circumstance  to 
which  you  allude  has  foundation  in  fact.  I was  coming  out  of  the 
hall,  going  towards  the  plantations,  when  a stranger  addressed  me. 

“ * Can  I see  Fonthill  ?’ 

“ 4 It  is  not  shown.’ 

“ 4 Might  I see  the  gardens  then  ? You  can  show  them,  I dare 
say  ?* 

“ I thought  I would  follow  out  the  joke,  as  the  stranger  was  of  gen- 
tlemanly address.  I led  him  into  the  gardens,  showed  him  the  grounds,  and 
lastly  took  him  to  the  house.  Here,  I imagined,  he  began  to  suspect  I was 
not  what  I pretended.  I know  not  to  this  day  who  he  was — but  I thought 
him  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I had  ever  conversed  with — deeply  read, 
sensible,  and  perfectly  well  bred.  When  I had  shown  him  the  principal 
apartments,  I knew  that  dinner  was  serving  up.  I begged  him  to  walk 
with  me  into  a room  he  had  not  seen,  and  instantly  led  the  w ay  to  the 
dinner-table,  telling  him  of  his  mistake,  of  which  there  was  by  this  time 
little  need.  I woidd  take  no  denial ; he  dined  with  me.  We  conversed 
on  a variety  of  subjects — he  was  at  home  in  all.  When  he  rose  to  go 
away,  I rung  for  a servant,  as  it  was  dark,  thanking  him  for  his  society. 
I asked  if  he  had  any  conveyance.  He  only  expressed  a wish  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  the  park  gate.  We  parted,  and  I never  saw  him 
more.  As  to  my  treating  one  of  the  most  agreeable  strangers  I ever 
saw  in  my  life  with  rudeness — one  who  had  eaten  my  salt — it  was  impos- 
sible. I hope  I am  a gentleman.” 

I remarked  that  such  misrepresentations  arose  from  ignorance  of  his 
mode  of  living. 

“ Why  distort  facts?  we  must  oppose  received  opinion  in  nothing  if 
we  would  be  unobserved  and  free  of  misrepresentation — our  associations 
must  be  every  body’s — we  must  tacitly  assent  to  falsehoods  and  frauds. 
People  live  now  by  each  other’s  example  altogether.  A sort  of  univer- 
salism  governs — we  act,  think,  dream  in  the  mass.  Soon  no  single  voice 
will  be  listened  to — there  will  be  no  solitary  searcher  after  truth  in  any 
thing.  What  the  many  do  or  dream  will  be  the  law.  Past  truths  have 
been  the  result  of  individual  efforts  alone — no  great  truths  have  ever 
been  discovered  by  masses  of  people — it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  never  will. 
Great  truths  are  the  result  of  knowledge  and  reflection  in  minds  highly 
gifted.” 

“ Or  universal  experience  goes  for  nothing  if  your  remark  be  not  cor- 
rect,” I observed. 

“ Speaking  of  the  people,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “ I should  have  been 
happy  to  serve  them  had  it  been  in  my  power.  I belong,  as  my  father 
did,  to  the  popular  side.” 

“ Your  name  could  never  have  been  agreeable  to  the  court ; yet  I saw 
in  an  old  court  magazine  for  1782,  an  account  of  your  going  down  the 
country-dance  at  St.  James’s  with  Miss  North,  on  the  Queen’s  birthday,” 
I rejoined. 

“ I remember  it.  I was  in  my  twenty-second  year — the  year  before 
my  marriage.  In  1780,  two  years  before  that,  a week  after  Lord  George 
Gordon’s  riots  in  the  city,  I went  to  court  with  some  of  my  opposition 
friends,  who  said  if  we  did  not  go,  the  king  would  declare  w’e  were  all 
leagued  with  Lord  George.  We  went  to  keep  up  appearances  on  that 
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occasion.  I was  too  young1  to  be  an  object  of  antipathy,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  politics,  during  my  father’s  life.  Was  not  his  reply  to  the  king 
bold?” 

I replied  that  I had  several  times  read  it  with  admiration.  44  Did  he, 
(Mr.  Beekford),  not  think  that  the  public  were  much  deceived  in  the  cha- 
racter of  George  III.  ? Lord  Chatham  had  characterised  him  a3  ca- 
pable of  the  grossest  duplicity.” 

44  He  was  destitute  of  feeling,  too,”  said  Mr.  Beekford.  44  I went 
to  the  levee  after  Gordon’s  riot,  as  I have  observed.  The  military  had 
just  fired  upon  the  mob— a necessary  step  to  put  a stop  to  lawless  plunder 
and  violence.  I entered  as  the  king  had  come  out  of  his  closet,  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  troops  being  immediately  before  me.  As  soon, 
as  the  king  saw  him,  he  said,  * You  peppered  them  well,  I hope — pep- 
pered them  well — peppered  them  well  !*  in  his  loud  way.  Every  body 
looked — the  levity  of  the  remark  struck  the  officer.  Firing  even  upon 
lawless  mobs  was  then  considered  to  be  justified  only  by  self-evident  ne- 
cessity. ‘I  hope  your  majesty’s  troops  will  always  do  their  duty,*  was 
the  answer,  drily  returned,  with  a gravity  which  feelings  less  obtuse  than 
the  king’s  must  have  felt  to  be  a tacit  reproof,  as  many  were  killed.” 

“ Lord  North’s  correspondence,  recently  published,  shifts  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  American  war  upon  the  king,”  I added 

“ It  clears  North  of  all  but  weakness  in  suffering  the  king  to  sacrifice 
him  to  the  royal  obstinacy.  Yet  the  royal  declaration,  not  long  before  its 
sincerity,  so  unhappily  for  the  king,  was  brought  to  the  test,  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  crown  before  he  -would  acknowledge  American  in- 
dependence, might  have  deceived  ministers  more  gifted  with  penetration 
than  Lord  North.  I have  no  doubt  Pitt  was  driven  into  the  war  with 
France.  The  abandonment  of  his  early  principles  that  as  a minister 
made  him  so  popular,  the  violent  measures  he  pursued,  and  his  swamping 
the  House  of  Lords  with  new  creations,  was  the  king’s  determination, 
he  being  the  instrument.” 

“ He  might  have  resigned.” 

44  Pitt  loved  power — he  was  proud — but  he  had  not  the  pride  of  his 
father,  who,  a courtier  in  manners  and  fond  of  power  too,  would  not 
have  suffered  the  king  to  rob  him  of  his  self-respect.  His  ambition  was 
more  honourable.” 

44  I have  often  thought  there  was  more  meaning  in  Pitt’s  dying  excla- 
mation than  every  body  understood,”  I observed. 

44  It  is  not  improbable — Pitt  was  my  companion  in  our  minority.  He 
was  a year  older  than  I am.  I used  to  visit  for  days  together  at  Burton 
Pynsent.” 

44  Lord  Chatham,  I believe,  took  great  pains  with  Pitt’s  education  ?” 

“ I remember,”  said  Mr.  Beekford,  44  he  was  very  particular  about  the 
words  he  used  in  conversation.  I arrived  once  at  Lord  Chatham’s,  when 
William  Pitt  had  been  absent  on  a visit,  but  was  hourly  expected  home. 

I was  in  the  apartment  with  the  father  when  his  son  came  in.  4 1 hope 
you  have  spent  your  time  agreeably,  William  ?*  said  the  earl.  4 Most 
delectably,’  replied  William  Pitt.  Lord  Chatham  put  on  one  of  his  stem 
looks — sternly,  indeed,  with  his  eagle  features  he  could  look  when  he 
pleased.  4 Delectably,  sir  ? Never  let  me  hear  you  utter  that  affected 
word  again.  Delectably,  sir  1’  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADES; 

OR,  THE  LIFE  OF  A 

GENTLEMAN  ON  HALF-PAY 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ STORIES  OF  WATERLOO.” 

No.  I. 

Wliat  money  have  you  got  about  you.  Master  Mathew  ? 

Shakspeabe. 

I am  Detached  to  Bally-SaUagh — Local  Sketches — Introduction  to  Mr.  Ryan,  the 
Sub-Sheriff — Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in  Connaught. 

It  was  a mild,  dark,  windy  day,  in  the  first  week  of  April,  when, 
after  a morning  muster  of  my  “ charge  of  foot,”  I set  out  for  Lough- 
nacurragh,  to  kill  a creel  of  trouts,  could  I but  persuade  them  to  shake 
off  their  general  torpidity,  and  rise  at  sundry  seductive-looking  flies, 
which  I had  recently  imported  from  the  metropolis.  The  “ lonely  tarn” 
to  which  I directed  my  steps,  was  a huge  pond  of  leaden-coloured  water, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a barren  moor.  From  a rocky  knoll,  half-a- 
mile  distant,  a few  runlets  trickled  down  the  hill,  and  creeping  through 
the  morass,  united  with  the  dark  waters  of  the  Lough ; while  on  the 
other  side  a drowsy  dyke  went  tw’isting  through  the  bog,  and  carried  off 
the  surplus  supplies  which  occasionally  came  down  in  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  high  grounds. 

It  was  a place  and  water,  however,  to  which  neither  the  angler  nor 
the  artist  w’ould  resort,  as  it  afforded  little  on  which  to  exercise  painting 
or  piscatorial  skill.  The  scenery  was  wild  and  sterile,  but  without  any 
traits  of  savage  grandeur  to  redeem  it ; while  the  Lough  was  fringed 
with  reeds,  and  to  be  enabled  to  cast  a fly  beyond  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  wade  knee-deep  through  mud,  having  the  tenacity  of  bird-lime.  No 
caution  could  save  the  fisherman  from  loss  ; and  on  my  last  visit,  I had 
left  a casting-line  behind  me  to  festoon  the  reeds,  and  a shoe  as  a votive 
offering-  to  the  Kelpie. 

Every’  body  knows  that  a trout  is  capricious  as  a woman,  and  to  woo 
is  not  to  win,  unless  both  be  taken  “ in  the  humour.”  You  may  induce 
a sprightly,  golden -tinted  denizen  of  a sparkling  stream,  to  shorten  his 
siesta  beside  stone  or  alder-root,  and  spring  like  a voltigeur  at  the  tin- 
selled fly  ; but,  unless  half-famished,  the  lazy,  leaden-coloured  tarn- 
trout  remains  immoveable  and  impassive  to  temptation — rejects  the 
charmer’s  art,  charm  he  ever  so  w isely.  On  this  occasion  I found  it  so,  and 
after  paddling  through  sedge  and  mud  two  mortal  hours,  I quitted 
this  worthless  pool  for  ever,  leaving  in  exchange  for  a brace  of  sooty- 
backed,  ill-shapen  fishes,  a new  shoe,  a score  of  flies,  and  “the  curse  of 
Cromwell,”  superadded  as  a parting  compliment. 

After  I had  cleared  the  moor,  and  performed  ablution  in  the  first  clear 
rivulet  I met  with,  purified  from  half-a-stone  of  mud,  I marched  lightly 
towards  my  quarters.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  I took  a cir- 
cuitous route  home  by  the  low  road,  anxious  to  abridge  the  long,  dull 
evening,  to  be  passed  in  a congregation  of  mud  cabins  called  a town, 
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beautified  by  a broken-windowed  edifice  named  the  chapel,  and  a 
ricketty,  ruinous,  three-storied  house,  roofed  with  gray  flags,  and  for 
miles  around  forcing  its  tall,  thin,  shapeless  chimneys  on  the  eye.  In 
this  deserted-looking  mansion,  the  gentle  reader  is  respectfully  informed 
that  a drummer  and  fifer,  two  sergeants,  thirty-six  rank  and  file,  a con- 
sumptive subaltern,  and  his  very  humble  servant,  were  domiciled,  to  up- 
hold the  crown  and  dignity,  and  annihilate  illicit  whiskey,  and  the  fabri- 
cators of  the  same. 

At  a half-mile  distance  from  Ballysallagh* — as  this  agreeable  retire- 
ment was  truthfully  denominated — two  private  dwelling  places  might  be 
seen.  The  thatched  building  was  the  priest’s,  the  slated  one  the  tithe- 
proctor’s.  Three  guagers  had  located  themselves  in  a public-house  not 
a stone’s  cast  from  our  sentry-box — their  business,  to  suppress  distillation 
— our’s,  to  answer  their  “ writ  of  assistance,”  and  protect  them  in  the 
execution  of  a most  unpopular  duty. 

The  excisemen  were  very  civil — and  excepting  that  their  requisitions 
were  made  generally  at  night,  and  the  worse  the  weather,  the  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  surprise  of  malefactors,  we  got  on  agreeably  enough. 
Of  course,  the  only  liquor  we  indulged  in  was  the  veritable  mountain 
dew ; aud  a marvellous  keg,  presented  to  us  on  our  arrival  at  Bally- 
sallagh, actually  turned  out  a widow’s  cruise.  Whenever  a hollow  sound 
from  the  vessel  announced  a consumption  in  its  contents,  by  some  undis- 
coverable  accident,  the  sentry,  while  walking  “his  lonely  round,”  would 
stumble  over  a full  cask — but  who  the  devil  left  it  there  could  never  be 
detected.  Generally,  on  these  mysterious  occasions,  a guager  would  be 
seen  by  some  straggling  soldier,  flitting  round  a corner  of  the  building ; 
but  as  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  solve  what  seemed  an 
impenetrable  mystery,  the  midnight  deodant,  on  the  following  morning, 
was  deposited  in  the  widow’s  cruise. 

The  occupant  of  the  slated  house  was  the  proctor — one  of  those  abo- 
minated nuisances,  who,  like  “ middle-men,”  were  at  once  the  curse  aud 
the  detestation  of  the  peasantry.  The  fellow  was  a heartless  scoundrel, 
and  the  favourite  employe  of  a wholesale  farmer  of  tithes  — for  his 
master,  a vulgar,  illiterate,  overgrown,  and  deformed  brute,  leased 
parishes  by  the  dozen,  and  ground  thousands  annually  from  the  wretched 
serfs.  The  countenance  and  character  of  the  functionary  of  tliis  tithe 
leviathan,  were  in  keeping,  and  both  of  the  worst  description.  The 
people  abhorred  and  feared  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  had  been 
fired  at  returning  from  a fair,  and  his  peat-stack  been  burned  on  the 
bog.  Consequently  he  preferred  a slated  house  to  a thatched  one;  never 
ventured  after  sunset  out  of  doors  ; and  if  you  met  him  in  noontide  on 
the  high-road,  the  brass  knobs  of  a brace  of  holster  pistols  might  be  seen 
peeping  from  the  pockets  of  his  cota  morej  indicating  that  the  honest 
tithe-proctor  was  not  exactly  on  a bed  of  roses. 

The  most  exalted  personage  of  this  pleasant  community  remains  to  be 
described — to  wit,  Father  Theodore  Dempsey  ; and  of  Father  Thady, 
as  the  peasantry  designated  their  spiritual  director,  I must  give  a per- 
sonal sketch. 

The  priest  was  a stout,  middle-sized,  mild-tempered,  old  man,  with 


• In  Irish,  Balia  means  “ a town,”  and  sallagh,  “ dirty.” 
f Cota  more,  anglice,  a great-coat. 
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silver  hair,  and  an  inclination  to  obesity  ; but  he  was  vigorous  beyond 
his  years,  which  were  said  to  border  upon  four-score.  His  dress  was  such 
as  the  Irish  priesthood  wore  formerly,  before  they  became  Catholic  rec- 
tors, and  returned  members  to  Parliament  by  the  dozen.  The  lower 
extremities  of  Father  Thady  were  encased  in  Connemara  hose,  and  his 
“ continuations”  were  corduroy  ; a dusky  black-coat,  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  a wig — whether  hair,  tow,  or  wool,  would  have  been  difficult  to 
determine  completed  the  costume  of  this  antiquated  churchman. 

In  those  happy  days,  aT  poor  priest  would  have  been  considered  a cu- 
riosity. His  wants  were  few,  and  the  liberality  of  the  flock  was  un taxed 
and  voluntary.  The  thousand  and  one  little  presents  offered  throughout 
the  year,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  commissariat  of  his 
reverence  ; and  hence,  the  fees  received,  were  unrequired,  and  laid  aside, 
hoarded  during  life,  and  partitioned  after  death  among  his  relations.  But 
Father  Thady  w as  poor.  His  parish  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
He  had  brought  up  two  orphan  nieces,  and  both  married  badly.  He  had 
sent  one  nephew  to  Maynooth,  but  he  eloped,  and  enlisted  in  the  5th 
royal  Irish  dragoons.  He  had  set  up  another  in  a country  shop,  but  he  ran 
off  within  the  year,  leaving  the  village  baker  without  a wife,  and  his  uncle 
security  for  a hundred  pounds.  All  these  calamities  had  almost  broken 
the  poor  priest’s  heart.  As  to  property,  that  was  gone — christening  and 
marriage  money,  offerings  and  oblations,  all  had  disappeared — and  of 
all  the  probationers  in  purgatory,  whose  sufferings  Father  Thady  had 
abridged,  not  one  solitary  token  of  these  sinners’  gratitude  could  have 
been  discovered  in  the  old  man’s  treasury.  On  that  blessed  morning 
when  my  detachment  marched  into  barracks  in  Ballysallagh,  if  public 
report  might  be  trusted,  Father  Thady  wras  not  worth  a scultogue .* 

But  why  all  this  rigmarole  about  an  old  priest,  and  his  nieces  and 
nephews  ? Patience,  gentle  reader.  Every  man,  Jack  Falstaff  says, 
knows  best  how  to  buckle  his  own  belt ; and  if  you  are  to  be  delectated 
by  my  reminiscences,  you  must  let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way. 

I said  that  I took  the  lower  road,  and  had  I known  localities  better,  I 
would  have  stuck  to  the  higher  one.  The  low'  road  was  three  miles 
about,  and  as  the  measurement  was  Irish,  the  English  reader  may  safely 
set  it  down  at  five.  Shortly  after  I had  entered  on  my  new  route,  I was 
overtaken  and  passed  by  a stout-looking  gentleman,  seated  “ alone  in  his 
glory,”  in  an  ill-appointed  gig.  As  he  came  up,  above  the  rattle  of  axles 
innocent  of  grease,  I overheard  him  lilting  snatches  of  an  old  ballad  ; 
and  as  he  trotted  past,  he  threw  a furtive  but  searching  glance  behind, 
and  I caught  the  burden  of  his  ditty. 

Arrah  ! Thady,  ye  gander, 

Ye’er  like  a highlander, 

For  want  of  vour  breeches — 

* 

Ah  ! ye  divil,  go  list — 

Take  a gun  in  your  list, 

And  don’t  be  mending  old  ditches 
Without  any  breeches. 

Well,  there  wras  nothing  offensive  in  this.  My  corduroys  wrere  unex- 
ceptionable, and  “ my  wntners  all  unwrang.”  On  went  the  gig-driver — 
but  an  accident  occurred  that  introduced  me  to  his  acquaintance. 


• A Connaught  coin — value  undetermined. 
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He  was  mounting  a small  single  arch  which  spanned  a streamlet,  not 
deep  enough  at  present  to  bathe  a lap-dog  in,  but  in  winter,  at  times, 
rolling  a volume  of  black  and  angry  water  which  came  tumbling  from 
the  adjacent  hills.  In  topping  this  sudden  ascent,  a trace  gave  way. 
The  driver  pulled  up,  consigned  the  designer  of  the  bridge  and  the  harness- 
maker  to  perdition,  grunted  out,  in  Irish  and  English,  divers  imprecations 
against  both,  and  leisurely  essayed  to  attempt  a descent  from  his  vehicle 
in  order  to  refit  the  damage.  He  was  both  short-winded  and  corpulent, 
and  before  he  could  commence  operations,  I had  replaced  the  trace,  and 
put  him  once  more  in  marching  order. 

“ Particularly  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  said  the  stranger,  with  a bow ; 
“ not  aware  of  to  whom  I am  under  obligations — face  quite  unknown — 

although  with  those  of  the gentry  I am  tolerably  well  acquainted. 

May  I inquire  to  whom  am  I indebted  for  thi3  civility  ?” 

I told  him  briefly. 

“ Ah  ! then  you  are  quartered  there,” — and  he  pointed  to  the  staring 
chimneys  of  the  barrack — “ and  if  Connaught  were  riddled,  you  could 
find  nothing  that  would  match  Ballysallagh.” 

“ You  seem  acquainted,”  I replied,  “ with  the  pleasant  spot  in  which  I 
am  located  at  present”* 

“ Indeed  I am,”  returned  the  gig-driver ; “ and  I may  add  that  there 
are  few  places  within  the  Bailywick  with  which  I am  not  tolerably  fami- 
liar. But  will  you  step  up,  take  a seat  beside  me,  and  I’ll  set  you  down 
at  your  barrack  as  we  pass.” 

“ Willingly,”  I replied,  and  hopping  into  the  vehicle,  I deposited  my 
person  beside  that  of  the  obliging  proprietor. 

I looked  at  him  attentively.  He  was  a stout,  clumsy,  short-necked 
personage,  with  a mischievous  gray  eye  and  rubicund  complexion.  Ilis 
teeth  were  good,  his  countenance  far  from  disagreeable,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  comic,  and  the  manner  original  and  most  amusing. 

“ Captain he  said,  “you  are  a bold  man.  You  have  just  now 

done  what  half  the  fire-eaters  in  the  country  would  have  been  mortally 
afraid  to  do.” 

“ I am  really  not  aware  of  the  act  of  heroism  I have  performed,”  I re- 
plied ; “ have  the  kindness  to  explain  it.” 

“ You  have  seated  yourself  at  the  side  of  the  representative  of  royalty 
— put  yourself  within  short  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law — and — ” 

“ You  are  not  the  hangman,  I hope.” 

“ No,  faith,”  returned  the  red-nosed  stranger,  “ but  we  operate  occa- 
sionally together,  for  I am  the  sub-sheriffs 
“ The  sub-sheriff  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  uneasy,  I have  nothing  against  you  at  present.” 

“ Against  me  ?” 

“ Oh ! your  name’s  not  in  the  office  at  all.  May-be  a good  time’s 
coming,  and  we  shall  be  better  acquainted.  Every  gentleman  is  liable 
to  a pull-up.  One  has  his  name  across  a stamp  or  two — another  has 
taught  his  tailor  book-keeping — ” 

“ Taught  his  tailor  book-keeping  !”  I ejaculated. 

“ Don’t  enter  on  the  subject  if  its  disagreeable.  I don’t  want  an  in- 
troduction, as  I suppose  you  are  quite  able  to  break  him  yourself.  But, 
talking  of  cloth,  I have  a great  regard  for  your’s,  for  once  I wore  that 
honourable  livery  myself.” 
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44  Indeed ! And  may  I inquire  what  calamity  robbed  our  gracious 
lord  the  king  of  so  gallant  a defender  ?” 

44  Well  then,”  returned  the  sub-sheriff,  44  as  doctors  say  of  diseases, 
the  causes  were  complicated.  I entered  the  militia  on  aceouut  of  a 
woman,  and  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  a horse.” 

“ Singular  causes  indeed.” 

“ Plain  enough  when  understood/’  observed  the  stranger. 

“ Possibly  I can  guess  the  first.  You  were  4 crossed  in  love/  as 
chambermaids  call  it,  and  in  despair  took  to  soldiering.” 

44  Not  exactly,”  returned  the  deputy  representative  of  majesty,  44  but 
it  was  too  great  sensibility  on  my  part  that  caused  the  misfortune  after 
all.  We  have  three  miles  to  drive,  and  if  you  please  I will  tell  you  the 
particulars.” 

I bowed,  and  the  stout  gentleman  proceeded. 

44  My  aunt  Dogherty  was  a pattern  for  women,  and  a better  Catholic 
never  kept  Lent.  She  never  missed  mass  if  she  could  help  it,  and  she  was 
a Carmelite  into  the  bargain.  Well,  she  died  one  summer  evening,  and 
the  next  night  I went  over  to  the  wake.  As  I came  in  Father  Peter 
Hopkins  was  just  taking  a pinch  off  the  plate.*  4 Mary  Dogherty,’  says 
he,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  ‘ if  iver  woman  went  to  heaven  from  the 
parish  of  Islandeady  direct  it’s  ye’rself  is  she  ; and  now  at  this  blessed 
hour  ye’r  puttin  the  evenin  in,  snug  and  warm  with  Saint  Peter/  Well, 
the  wake  was  very  crowded,  and  the  evening  very  close,  and  Nancy 
Callaghan,  my  cousin,  terribly  overcome  with  heat  and  sorrow — so  we 
agreed  to  go  out  to  the  garden , and  cry  comfortably  in  the  summer-house 
with  nothing  to  disturb  us. 

44  Well,  the  ould  Carmelite  was  buried,  and  went  to  glory  without 
delay.  Time  passed  over,  and  I was  slowly  recovering  from  my  affliction. 
One  fine  morning,  six  months  afterwards,  my  father  gave  me  a wink  to 
follow  him.  lie  headed  to  the  barn,  and  I was  with  him  in  a jiffy. 

“ ‘Jack,  ye  villain  of  the  world/  says  he,  pleasantly  commencing  the 
conversation,  4 what’s  this  I hear  about  your  cousin  ?’ 

44  * What  cousin  ?’  says  I,  innocently. 

44  4 Arrah  ! how  ignorant  ye  are  ? Who  else  but  Nancy  Callaghan.’ 

“ I stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

4:  4 Oh,  ye  thief/  says  he,  4 do  ye  mind  the  night  your  aunt  wras 
waked  ?' 

44  4 Divil  a one  me,’  says  I,  4 can  remember  any  thing  about  it,  for  grief 
was  fairly  murdering  me.’ 

44  4 Mona  sin  dioual !'  replied  my  father,  4 if  ye  don’t  spoil  a market, 
why  we’ll  put  a nick  in  the  post.’ 

44  4 Arrah  ! The  Lord  forbid  I should  be  hanged,  if  it  was  only  on 
account  of  the  family.’ 

44  4 Well/  says  he,  somewhat  softened,  4 we  must  plaister  the  misfor- 
tune over  as  well  as  we  can.  You  must  cut  your  stick,  and  let  your  mo- 
ther take  Biddy  to  saa,  and  swear  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
but  a dropsy.  I hear  the  sheriff  did  not  lave  a cloot  behind  him  at 
Mount  Browne  last  Monday.  Take  half  a score  of  weathers  (w'edders) 
with  ye,  try  your  luck,  and  maybe  the  colonel  wrould  give  you  a commis- 
sion in  the  militia.’ 


* At  an  Irish  wake  a plate  is  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
snuff  or  salt  which  it  contains  bespeak  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  departed. 
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a Away  1 went,  and,  faith,  I hit  the  time  to  fortune.  The  colonel’s 
have-a-care*  was  coming  back  with  am  empty  cart,  without  being  able 
to  obtain  credit  for  a kidney,  and  in  two  days  afterwards  the  house  was 
to  he  full  of  company,  and  nothing  in  the  larder.  A bargain  was  soon 
concluded.  Peter  Corcoran  had  just  died  of  a whiskey  fever,  greatly  re- 
gretted by  the  regiment.  I got  his  ensigncy  and  the  colonel  kept  the 
sheep.” 

“ An  excellent  arrangement  on  both  sides,”  I observed,  “ but  did  you 
not  find  it  difficult  ‘ to  make  tongue  and  buckle  meet  or,  in  plain 
English,  to  live  upon  your  pay  ?” 

“ Not  the  least,”  responded  the  sub-sheriff,  “ and  yet  I hunted  twice 
a-week,  sate  late  at  mess,  did  every  thing  as  well  as  every  body  else,  and 
spent  three  hundred  a-year.” 

“ The  old  fellow  came  down  handsomely,”  I remarked. 

“ Oh,  to  the  old  fellow,  as  ye  call  him,  I was  never  indebted  for  a 
carlycew  beyond  the  fare  of  the  mail  coach  that  brought  me  to  the  re- 
giment— I dealt  in  horseflesh.” 

“ Oh,  bought  and  sold.” 

“ Not  exactly.” 

“ What  then  ?” 

The  sub-sheriff  lowered  his  voice,  and  looked  at  me  for  a moment. 

“ I may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  as  kill  you  with  curiosity,  I suppose. 
Dealing  was  not  the  order  of  the  dav,  ice  stole — 

“ Stole !” 


The  red-nosed  stranger  gave  an  assenting  nod. 

“ Bah  !”  I said,  “ you  are  laughing  at  me.” 

“ I wish  you  had  a tithe  of  the  stolen  horses  that  passed  through  my 
hands  in  the  stable  of  Ballysallagh.  But  horse-stealing  and  a commis- 
sion now-a-days  would  be  objected  to.  In  ninety-eight  it  did  well 
enough.” 

“ I cannot  comprehend  the  association — you  must  enlighten  me.” 

“ I’ll  easily  do  that,”  returned  the  sub-sheriff.  “ You  must  remember 
that  at  that  blessed  period  which  I allude  to,  the  world  was  a happy  one.  All 
helter-skelter,  all  hurry-skurry — this  day  a man  was  worth  a thousand 
pounds,  to-morrow  he  could  not  muster  turnpike  money  for  a walking- 
stick.  One  brother  was  a colonel  of  rebels,  another  captain  of  yeomanry, 
• — and  all  then  was  managed  like  a fox-hunt — short,  sharp,  and  decisive. 
The  devils  caught  on  both  sides  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  The 
rebels  piked  theirs  upon  the  hill — and  we  hanged  ours  in  the  market-place 
— but  they  had  no  sense  of  justice  at  all,  while  wre,  if  we  hanged  the 
wrong  man,  always  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  right  one  afterwards. 
There  was  little  security  for  life,  and  none  at  all  for  property.  The  yeo- 
men took  sheep  and  cattle,  but  horses  were  handier  for  us,  and  for  six 
months  in  that  line  I did  a rattling  business.” 

“ Pleasant  and  profitable,  no  doubt.” 

“ Both  combined,”  said  the  sub-sheriff.  “ But  there  never  was  a man 
prosperous  that  others  would  not  jump  up  and  oppose  him.  The  colonel 
tried  his  hand  at  it,  and  his  want  of  common  honesty  proved  my  down- 
fall.” 


“ How  distressing  1”  I observed. 

“ As  I told  you,  my  horses  were  removed  with  delicacy,  but  the  colonel 


* Anglice — a steward. 
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plundered  without  discretion.  When  adopting  a horse  1 always  gave  pre- 
ference to  a Romanist  or  Quaker — safe  people  to  do  business  with.  The 
one  you  had  only  to  call  a rebel,  and  he  was  too  happy  to  escape  with 
life — the  other,  being  a man  of  peace,  submitted  without  a murmur. 
But  the  colonel  was  clumsy  in  his  mode  of  business  ; to  him  rebel  and 
royalist  were  the  same — and  every  fish  that  came  to  his  net  was  in  season. 
He  had  no  idea  of  stealing  like  a gentleman — and  consequently,  we  were 
blown  at  last. 

“‘Jack,’  says  he  one  morning,  ‘you  must ‘cut  your  lucky’ and 
be  off.  That  chestnut  horse  traced  to  me  I have  plaistered  upon  you. 
No  matter ; all’s  for  the  best ; and  do  you  take  the  blame.  I’ll  be  sheriff 
next  year,  and  you  shall  be  the  sub.’  He  kept  his  word  for  once  in  his 
life — I got  into  office — and  I have  contrived  to  hold  it  these  twenty 
years.” 

“ In  your  official  situation,  how  much  of  life  has  been  revealed  to 
you  !** 

“ You  may  say  that.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  life  is  in  Ireland 
before  and  behind  the  curtain,  inquire  of  the  priest  and  the  sheriff.” 

“ Then  yours  must  be  a pleasant  and  a profitable  office,  Mr.  Ryan  ?” 

“ Not  much  pleasure,  and  no  dignity  at  all — I am  only  a sort  of  upper 
hangman.  There’s  another  fellow  of  my  own  name,  and  to  distinguish 
us,  they  call  me  Shaun  Crughadore  * It  w as  once  a profitable  business, 
but  the  world’s  changed — my  best  customers  are  gone — and  men  who 
never  paid  a debt  in  the  course  of  their  life,  have  got  a general  discharge 
— by  paying  the  debt  of  nature.” 

“ Business  was  better  twenty  years  ago  ?” 

“ Better !”  exclaimed  the  red-nosed  functionary.  “ When  I began'the 
trade,  the  devil  a second  house  I met  with  in  a morning’s  ride,  but  I 
could  make  a call  in  and  no  matter  whether  I had  a writ  in  my  pocket 
or  not,  as  they  were  always  expecting  them,  the  tiling  was  just  the  same. 
I mind  one  day  I was  returning  from  a road-sessions,  and  the  devil  a 
writ  I had  with  me,  good  or  bad,  for  I had  forgot  my  pocket-book  on  the 
table.  Well,  as  I was  passing  Dick  Grady’s,  I thought  I would  make  a 
call.  I rode  into  the  yard,  and  when  a fellow  spied  me  he  bolted  into 
the  house,  and  as  the  window  was  open,  I heard  w hat  was  passed. 

“ * Oh,  murder ! ’ says  the  helper,  ‘ Shaun  Crughadore' s in  the 
yard.’ 

“ ‘ May  the  divil  welcome  him!*  says  the  master;  ‘there’s  trouble 
comin  when  he’s  at  hand.  But,  bad  luck  to  him  ! we  must  be  civil,’  and 
out  he  comes.  ‘Jack,  my  darlin’,  but  I’m  delighted  to  see  you.’ 

“ ‘ Are  ye  ?’  says  I,  with  a wank — as  much  as  to  say  * don’t  be  over- 
joyed until  ye  know  my  errand.’ 

“ ‘ Won’t  ye  alight  and  refresh  yerself  ?’  says  he. 

“ * I don’t  care,’  says  I,  ‘ if  I stop  and  feed  the  horse.’  So  in  we 
goes. 

“ ‘ Take  yer  drink,  Shaun  as  tore'  says  Dick,  ‘ and  don’t  talk  of  busi- 
ness at  present.  I hear  they’re  badly  off  about  ye — slip  that  five-pound 
into  the  poor-box  next  Sunday.* 

“ I put  the  bank-notes  into  mv  pocket  quietly.  ‘ Arrah  then,  Dick, 
dear,  since  ye’re  so  charitable,  we’ll  let  tilings  stand  as  they  are  for  a 
month  or  two.’ 
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“ Well,  my  next  visit  was  to  Ned  Kirwan’s,  a mile  or  two  farther  on. 
The  moment  I was  seeu  riding  down  the  avenue  there  was  a general 
alarm.  Ned  cut  out  of  the  back-door,  and  took  the  bog  like  a gray- 
hound,  and  when  I lighted  down  I wras  smuggled  into  the  parlour. 
Presently  in  comes  Mrs.  Kirwau,  locks  the  door  upon  us,  and  plumps 
down  upon  her  knees  to  ask  for  mercy. 

(i  ‘ Oh,  murder ! Mr.  Ryan/  says  she,  * ye  have  children  yerself,  and 
you  wouldn’t  be  the  ruin  of  poor  Biddy.’ 

“ ‘ Me  ruin  poor  Biddy,’  says  I,  ‘ arrah,  the  devil  a such  notion’s  in  my 
head.’ 

“ ‘Ye  don’t  know  my  manin,’  says  she.  ‘ There’s  a half-witted  sort  of 
a militia  officer  courtin’  our  little  girl  in  the  front  parlour,  and  we  have 
persuaded  him  she’ll  have  a fortune  at  her  father’s  death  ; but  if  you 
drive  us  till  after  the  marriage,  why  we’ll  be  destroyed  tee -totally.  The 
devil  as  much  money’s  in  the  house  at  present  as  would  buy  a breakfast  ; 
but,  God  bless  ye,  take  a couple  of  bullocks,  and  give  us  time  till  after  the 
fair  of  Foxford.’ 

“For  fear  of  spoiling  Biddy’s  match  with  the  ommadawn*  they  had 
humbugged,  I agreed,  and  retired  under  a shower  of  blessings  richer  by 
two  bullocks  and  five  pounds — and  of  all  days  in  the  year,  I was  on 
that  one  as  harmless  as  a travelling  boccagh. f But  see,  isn’t  that 
ould  Father  Thady  turning  down  the  road.  There  was  a time  when  he 
would  have  been  afraid  to  have  met  me,  but  as  the  old  fellow  was 
considered  not  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  writ  was  never  renewed, 
and  is  out  of  date  these  four  years.  Who  knows  but  I’ll  knock  a trifle 
out  of  his  reverence  for  all  that  ?” 

My  curiosity  was  excited:  the  sub-sheriff  bundled  out  of  the  gig  with 
an  alacrity  that  surprised  me.  I followed — and  the  horse  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  two  peasants  we  had  encountered  accidentally. 

We  walked  forward  to  meet  the  priest.  As  far  as  evil  spirits  went, 
Father  Thady  had  the  character  of  being  a game  man,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  value  his  satanic  majesty  a traneeine.  Eveiy 
man  is  best  in  his  vocation,  and  although  Thady  had  cleared  two  haunted 
houses  of  the  devil,  and  cared  for  neither  “ white  spirits  or  gray,”  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I never  witnessed  such  mortal  alarm  as  the  poor  priest 
betrayed,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered  the  sub-sheriff.  The  latter, 
in  military  parlance,  took  the  initiative. 

“ Arran ! ye  unfortunate  ould  man — what  sins  have  ye  committed 
that  drove  ye  this  momin’  in  my  way  ?” 

“Oh,  murder,  murder!”  was  the  response;  “I’m  fairly  ruined,  I sup- 
pose. Arrah — Mr.  Ryan,  jewel — ye  might  spare  me  for  this  once  ?” 

“ Spare  ye !”  returned  the  upper  hangman,  indignantly  ; “ there's 
ingratitude — haven’t  I kept  out  of  your  way  these  four  years.” 

“ Oh!  the  gates  of  glory  be  open  to  ye,  but  ye  have — but  just  this 
once,”  continued  the  old  man,  imploringly. 

“ Arrah,  do  ye  want  to  ruin  me — don’t  ye  see  it’s  impossible.  Is  it 
let  ye  go  in  the  presence  of  them  two  bailiffs,  come  down  special  from 
Dublin.” 

“ Oh  ! then,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a groan,  “ there's  nothing  for  it 
but  to  rot  in  jail — och,  will  is  thrue  ! Bad  luck  attend  that  thief  of  a ne- 
phew that  brought  his  poor  uncle  to  this !” 


• Awjlice — Idiot. 


f A lame  beggarman. 
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“ Amen  !”  responded  the  sub-sheriff ; “ but  you’ll  want  to  take  a trifle 
of  duds  with  you,  to  make  yerself  comfortable  in  prison  ?” 

“ Oh,  murder!  and  must  I go  to  jail  ?” 

“ Arrah,  the  divil  a help  for  it/’  returned  Mr.  Ryan,  “ but  sorra  one 
of  me  will  let  you  walk  ; I’ll  give  ye  a lift  in  the  gig.  But  what  can  ye 
do  ? if  half  was  paid  down,  I might  get  ye  time  for  the  remainder.” 

“ It  I could  muster  ten  pound  its  the  outside,”  returned  the  church- 
man. 

“ Ten  pound — is  it  jokin’  ye  are,  Father  Thady?  and  the  debt  above 
a hundred.” 

“ Step  up  to  the  house,”  said  the  priest,  “ step  up— every  scu'rrick 
I’m  worth  in  the  world  I’ll  give  rather  than  go  to  jail.” 

“ W ell,  God  sees  I pity  you,”  said  the  tender-hearted  functionary  of 
the  law.  “ I’ll  just  send  the  bailiffs  out  of  the  way  to  get  a drink,  and  if 
the  captain  will  drive  the  gig  to  the  barracks,  I’ll  be  there  presently 
myself.” 

A trifling  gratuity  was  given  to  the  peasants,  who  trotted  off.  I 
mounted  the  gig — drove  to  Ballysallagh — and  left  Shaun  Crughadore 
to  arrange  matters  with  Father  Thady. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  absent  about  an  hour.  The  sentry  directed  him  to 
my  room,  and  after  he  had  deposited  a sooty  bag  upon  the  table,  he 
drew  a chair  forward,  and  filled  himself  a glass  of  whiskey  and  cold 
water. 

“ Well,  how  did  you  settle  matters  with  the  priest  ?” 

“ Oh,  poor  man  ! I took  what  he  offered,  and  made  him  happy  for 
life,  by  assuring  him  I would  never  inquire  for  the  balance,”  was  the 
reply.  “ Here  is  the  money  in  the  leg  of  an  old  stocking,  pulled  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  chimney.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  the  contents  out  upon  the  table — a score  of 
Spanish  dollars,  and  several  handsful  of  tenpenny  and  fivepenny  pieces, 
then  the  silver  currency  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  coins  were  discoloured 
even  to  blackness,  and  proved  how  long  the  old  man  must  have  been 
engaged  in  accumulating  the  little  hoard. 

I looked  at  Mr.  Ryan. 

“ Have  you  no  conscientious  compunctions — no  contrition  for  plunder- 
ing the  church?” 

“ Conscience !”  he  repeated ; “ did  you  ever  know  a sub-sheriff  to 
have  any  ? I have  made  the  old  man  happy  at  his  escape  from  an 
imaginary  jail— of  what  use  was  this  money  while  stuck  in  a cranny 
of  a chimney?  I’ll  put  it  into  circulation — and  that’s  a public  Be- 
nefit.” 

“ You  won’t  put  it  in  the  poor-box,  like  Mr.  Kirwan’s  five 
pounds.” 

“ It  will  be  consigned  to  the  same  box,  no  doubt;  but  my  gig  is  at 
thedoor.*!7l  hear  you  are  to  be  immediately  relieved,  and  when  you 
return  to  head-quarters,  you’ll  find  yourself  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  mine. 
When  time  hangs  idly  on  your  hands,  come  to  me — I’ll  give  you  cead 
fealleacfh}  and  the  experience  of  half  a century.  No  man  has  seen  life 
m light  and  shadow'  more  extensively  than  myself.  I have  had  beauty 
kneeling  at  my  feet — pride  stooping  abjectly  to  ask  a favour — a peer  has 
been  beholden  to  me  for  the  very  bed  he  lay  on — and  a countess  only 
osed  her  carriage  at  my  sufferance.  Rest  assured,  that  in  tills  w’orld 
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none  know  the  secret  passages  of  private  life,  but — the  priest  and  the 
sheriff.” 

Mr.  Ryan  lifted  the  old  stocking  from  the  table — placed  it  behind  him 
in  the  gig — squeezed  my  hand — and  left  Ballysallagh  at  an  easy  trot. 
I thought  of  what  I had  heard  and  what  I had  seen  that  morning,  and  I 
determined  to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  my  new  acquaintance. 

I did  so:  and  heard  from  Shaun  Crughadore  some  singular  disclosures. 
They  were  delivered  to  me  without  the  seal  of  confidence,  and  as  unre- 
servedly shall  they  hereafter  be  communicated  to  the  gentle  reader. 

W.  H.  M. 


UNPOSSESSED  POSSESSIONS. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

Whose  are  Windsor  and  Hampton,  the  pride  of  the  land. 
With  their  treasures  and  trophies  so  varied  and  grand  ? 
The  Queen’s,  you  reply. 

Deuce  a bit ! you  and  I 

Thro’  their  gates,  twice  a week,  making  privileged  way, 
Tread  their  gilded  saloons, 

View  their  portraits,  cartoons. 

And,  like  Crusoe,  are  monarchs  of  all  we  survey. 

And  whose  are  our  noble’s  magnificent  homes, 

With  their  galleries,  gardens,  their  statues  and  domes  ? 

His  grace’s  ? my  lord’s  ? 

Ay,  in  law  and  in  words. 

But  in  fact  they  are  our’s,  for  the  master,  poor  wight ! 
Gladly  leaving  their  view 
To  the  visiting  crew, 

Keeps  a dear  exhibition  for  other’s  delight. 

And  w'hose  are  the  stag-haunted  parks,  the  domains, 

The  woods  and  the  waters,  the  liills  and  the  plains  ? 

Yours  and  mine,  for  our  eyes 
Daily  make  them  our  prize  ; 

What  more  have  their  owners  ? — The  care  and  the  cost ! 
Alas  ! for  the  great, 

Whose  treasures  and  state, 

Unprized  when  possess’d,  are  regretted  when  lost. 

When  I float  on  the  Thames,  or  am  whisk’d  o’er  the  roads 
To  the  numerous  royal  and  noble  abodes, 

Whose  delights  I may  share, 

Without  ownership’s  care, 

With  what  pity  the  titled  and  rich  I regard, 

And  exultingly  cry, 

Oh ! how  happy  am  I, 

To  be  only  a poor  unpatrician  bard ! 
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ARABELLA ; 

OB,  THE  MORAL,  OF  “THE  PARTIE  FINE.” 

When  the  news  came  to  Wagstaff  that  he  had  made  a public  ap- 
pearance in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine , he  affected  to  be  in  great 
wrath  that  his  peccadilloes  should  have  been  laid  bare  to  the  whole  na- 
tion ; and  was  for  sacrificing  the  individual  who  had  held  him  up  to 
ridicule.  Luckily,  that  person  was  out  of  town  for  some  days,  so  his  an- 

E:  had  time  to  cool  if  it  were  real ; but  the  truth  must  be  told,  that 
ncelot  Wagstaff  was  in  heart  quite  delighted  at  being  shown  up  for  a 
teducteur,  and  has  ordered  some  new  waistcoats,  and  affects  to  talk  very 
big  about  the  French  play,  and  has  been  growing  a tuft  to  his  chin  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Wagstaff  still  continues  at  Bognor.  Poor  soul  ! She  wall 
never  know  whose  was  the  portrait  which  figured  last  month  in  this  Mis- 
cellany under  the  pseudonym  of  Wagstaff  : it  is  only  the  coincidence  of 
the  new  waistcoats  and  the  sudden  growth  of  that  tuft  that  can  by  any 
possibility  betray  him. 

Some  critics  have  hinted  that  the  scene  described  was  immoral.  So  it 
was,  there’s  not  a doubt  of  it ; but  so  is  a great  deal  of  life  immoral  : so 
are  many  of  Hogarth’s  pictures  immoral,  if  you  don’t  choose  to  see  their 
moral  tendency  ; — nor  indeed  are  critics  to  be  very  much  blamed  for  not 
perceiving  the  moral  of  the  brief  tract  called  the  Partie  Fine,  seeing,  as 
it  were,  that  it  was  not  yet  in  sight.  No : it  was  purposely  kept  back, 
as  a surprise  for  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine.  This  is  going  to 
be  the  moral  paper : and  I hope  to  goodness  that  Mr.  Colburn’s  editor 
will  not  refuse  it,  or  I shall  be  set  down,  in  spite  of  myself,  as  a writer 
of  a questionable  tendency.  I solemnly  demand  the  insertion  of  this 
paper,  in  order  to  set  a well-meaning  man  right  with  a public  he  re- 
spects. Yes,  ladies,  you  yourselves,  if  you  peruse  these  few,  these  very 
few  pages,  will  say,  “ Well,  although  he  shocked  us,  the  man  is  a moral 
man  after  all.”  lie  is,  indeed  he  is.  Don’t  believe  the  critics  who  say 
the  contrary. 

The  former  history  described  to  you  the  conduct  of  Wagstaff  abroad. 
Ah,  ladies ! you  little  knew  that  it  was  preparatory  to  showing  the  mon- 
ster up  when  at  home.  You  would  not  have  understood  the  wretch 
had  you  not  received  this  previous  insight  into  his  character.  If  this 
be  not  morality,  I know  not  what  is. 

Those  people  who  at  the  club  and  elsewhere  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
W.,  declare  he  is  the  most  generous  and  agreeable  creature  that  ever 
tamed  out  of  the  city.  He  arrives,  his  jolly  face  beaming  with  good- 
humour.  He  has  a good  word  for  every  body,  and  every  man  a 
good  word  for  him.  Some  Bachelor  says,  “ Wag,  my  boy,  there  is  a 
white-bait  party  at  Greenwich  ; will  you  be  one  ?”  He  hesitates.  “ I 
promised  Mrs.  Wagstaff  to  be  home  to  dinner,”  says  he ; and  when  he 
6ays  that , you  may  be  sure  lie  will  go.  If  you  propose  to  him  a game 
of  billiards  in  the  afternoon,  he  will  play  till  dinner,  and  make  the  most 
ludicrous  jokes  about  his  poor  wife  waiting  till  his  return.  If  you  ask  him 
to  smoke  cigars,  he  will  do  so  till  morning,  and  goes  home  with  a story 
to  Mrs.  W.,  which  the  poor  soul  receives  with  a desperate  credulity. 
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Once  she  used  to  sit  up  for  him ; but  to  continue  that  practise  would  have 
killed  her.  She  g-oes  to  bed  now,  and  Wagstaff  reels  in  when  he  likes. 

He  is  not  ill-humoured.  Far  from  it.  He  never  says  an  unkind 
word  to  the  children,  or  to  the  cook,  or  to  the  boy  who  blacks  his  boots, 
or  to  his  wife.  She  wishes  he  w'ould.  He  comes  down  stairs  exactly 
three  minutes  before  office  time.  He  has  his  tea  and  liis  newspaper  in 
bed.  His  eldest  daughter  brings  the  paper  in,  and  his  poor  wife  appears 
with  the  tea.  He  has  a kind  word  for  both,  and  scrubs  the  little  girl’s 
fresh  cheek  with  his  bristly  beard,  and  laughs  at  the  joke,  and  professes  a 
prodigious  interest  in  her  lessons,  and  in  knowing  whether  Miss  Wiggles, 
the  governess,  is  satisfied  with  her ; and  before  she  finishes  her  answ'er,  he 
is  deep  in  the  folios  of  the  Times , and  does  not  care  one  farthing  piece 
what  the  little  girl  says.  He  has  promised  to  take  the  child  to  Astley’s 
any  time  these  four  years.  She  could  hardly  speak  when  he  promised  it. 
She  is  a fine  tall  lass,  and  can  read  and  write  now  : and  though  it  was  so 
long  ago,  has  never  forgotten  the  promise  about  Astley’s. 

When  he  is  away  from  home,  Wagstaff  talks  about  Ills  family  with 
great  affection.  In  the  long,  long  days  when  he  is  away,  their  mother, 
God  help  her ! is  telling  them  what  a good  man  their  papa  is — how  kind 
and  generous — and  how  busy  he  is — what  a pity  ! he  is  obliged  to  work 
so  hard  and  stay  away  from  home ! Poor  creature,  poor  creature  ! Sure 
Heaven  will  pardon  her  these  lies  if  any  lies  are  pardonable.  Whenever 
he  says  he  will  walk  with  her,  Arabella  dresses  herself  in  the  gown  he 
likes,  and  puts  on  her  pink  bonnet,  and  is  ready  to  the  very  minute  you 
may  be  sure.  How  often  is  it  that  he  is  ready  at  the  minute  ? How- 
many  scores  and  scores  of  times  has  he  left  the  lieart-sick  girl  ? — not  for- 
getting her  in  the  least — but  engaged  elsewhere  with  a game  of  billiards, 
or  a jolly  friend  and  a cigar — and  perhaps  wishing  rather  to  be  at  home 
all  the  time — but  he  is  so  goodnatured,  such  a capital  fellow' ! Whenever 
he  keeps  his  appointment — Heaven  help  us  ! she  brightens  up  as  if  it 
W’ere  Paradise  coming  to  her.  She  looks  with  a triumphant  air  at  the 
servant  who  opens  the  door,  and  round  about  at  the  neighbours’  windows 
as  if  she  would  have  all  the  world  know  that  she  is  walking  with  her 
husband.  Every  now  and  then  as  she  walks  (it  is  but  tw’ice  or  thrice  in 
a year,  for  Wagstaff  has  his  business  on  week-days,  and  never  gets  up  till 
one  of  a Sunday).  Every  now  and  then  as  she  walks  with  him,  the  de- 
lighted creature  gives  a skip,  and  squeezes  his  arm,  and  looks  up  in  his 
face,  she  is  so  happy.  And  so  is  he  too,  for  he  is  as  goodnatured  a fel- 
low as  ever  breathed — and  he  resolves  to  take  her  out  the  very  next  Sun- 
day— only  he  doesn’t.  Every  one  of  these  walk-days  are  noted  down 
in  the  poor  soul’s  little  Calendar  of  Home  as  saint’s  days.  She  talks  of 
them  quite  fondly  ; and  there  is  not  one  of  her  female  friends  whom  she 
won  t visit  for  weeks  after,  and  to  whom  she  will  not  be  sure  to  find  some 
pretext  for  recounting  the  wonderful  walk. 

Mon  dieu,  ladies — all  the  time  I was  describing  that  affair  at  Durog- 
non’s,  those  odious  French  women,  and  their  chatter,  and  their  ogling, 
and  their  champagne,  I was  thinking  of  Arabella  far  away  in  the  distance 
and  alone — I declare,  upon  my  honour,  she  was  never  out  of  my  thoughts 
for  a single  minute.  She  was  the  moral  of  the  Partie  Fine — the  simple, 
white-robed,  spotless,  meek-eyed  angel  of  a wife — thinking  about  her 
husband — and  he  among  the  tawdry  good-for-nothings,  yonder ! Fizz  ! 
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there  goes  the  first  champagne  cork,  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  making  a tender 
speech  to  Madame  Virgin ie. 

At  that  moment  Arabella  is  upstairs  in  the  nursery,  where  the  same 
moon  is  shining  in,  and  putting  her  youngest  boy  to  bed. 

Bang ! there  goes  the  second  cork.  Virginie  screams — Fitzsimons 
roars  with  laughter — Wagstaff  hob-nobs  with  the  old  lady,  who  gives  a 
wink  and  a nod.  They  are  taking  away  the  fish  and  putting  down  the 
entrees. 

At  that  moment  Arabella  has  her  second  child  between  her  knees  (the 
little  one  is  asleep  with  its  thumb  in  its  mouth,  and  the  elder  even  is  be- 
ginning to  rub  her  eyes  over  her  favourite  fairy  tale,  though  she  has  read 
it  many  scores  of  times).  Arabella  has  the  child  between  her  knees,  and 
just  as  Wag  is  clinking  his  glass  with  the  old  lady  in  London,  his  wife 
at  Bognor  says  something  to  the  child,  who  says  after  her. 

“ Dod  bless  my  dear  papa and  presently  he  is  in  bed  too,  and  sleeps 
as  soundly  as  his  little  sister. 

And  so  it  is  that  these  pure  blessings  are  sent — yearning  after  that  fel- 
low over  his  cups.  Suppose  they  reach  him  ? Why,  the  spotless  things 
must  blush  and  go  out  again  from  the  company  in  which  they  find  him. 
The  drinking  goes  on,  the  jokes  and  fun  get  faster  and  faster.  Arabella 
by  this  time  has  seen  the  eldest  child  asleep  in  her  crib,  and  is  looking 
out  at  the  moon  in  silence  as  the  children  breathe  round  about  her  a soft 
chorus  of  slumber.  Her  mother  is  down  stairs  alone,  reading  “ Blair’s 
Sermons,” — a high-shouldered,  hook-nosed,  lean,  moral  woman.  She 
wonders  her  daughter  don’t  come  down  to  tea — there  is  her  cup  quite 
cold,  with  the  cream  stagnant  on  the  surface,  and  her  work-basket  by  its 
side,  with  a pair  of  man’s  slippers  nearly  done,  and  one  lazy  scrawl  from 
her  husband,  four  lines  only,  and  ten  days  old.  But  Arabella  keeps  away 
thinking,  thinking,  and  preferring  to  be  alone.  The  girl  has  a sweet 
soft  heart,  and  little  sympathy  with  the  mother's  coarse,  rigid,  strong- 
minded  nature.  The  only  time  they  quarrel  is,  when  the  old  ladv  calls 
her  son-in-law  a brute  : then  the  young  one  fires  up  and  defends  her  own 
like  a little  Amazon. 

What  is  this  secret  of  love  ? How  does  it  spring  ? How  is  it  that  no 
neglect  can  kill  it  ? In  truth,  its  origin  and  endurance  are  alike,  utterly 
absurd  and  unreasonable.  What  secret  power  was  it  that  made  this  de- 
licate-minded young  creature ; who  had  been  bred  up  upon  the  purest 
doctrines  of  the  sainted  Mrs.  Chapone ; who  had  never  thought  about 
love  ; who,  simple  soul,  had  been  utterly  absorbed  in  her  little  daily 
duties,  her  pianoforte  practice,  her  French  lesson,  her  use-of-the-globes, 
her  canary  bird,  and  her  Mangnall’s  questions — what,  I say  is  it,  that 
makes  this  delicate  girl  all  of  a sudden  expand  into  a passion  of  love  for 
a young  sugar-baker,  simply  because  she  meets  him  three  times  riding  a 
gray  mare  on  Clapham  Common,  and  afterwards  (the  sly  rogue !)  on 
half-a-dozen  occasions  at  her  aunt’s  at  tea  ? What  is  it  that  makes  her 
feel  that  that  young  sugar-baker  is  the  fatal  man  with  whom  her  exist- 
ence is  bound  up  : go  through  fire  and  water  to  marry  him  .*  love  him  in 
spite  of  neglect  and  indifference : adore  him  so  absurdly,  that  a half- 
hour’s  kindness  from  him  more  than  balances  a month’s  brutality ! O, 
mystery  of  woman’s  heart ! 1 declare  all  this  lies  in  the  moral  of  the 
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Wagstaff,  so  splendid  with  his  dinners  and  so  generous  on  himself,  is  not 
so  generous  at  home.  He  pays  the  bills  with  only  a few  oaths;  but  some- 
how he  leaves  liis  wife  without  money.  He  will  give  it  to  any  body  ra- 
ther than  to  her:  a fact  of  which  he  himself  is,  very  likely,  unaware  at 
this  minute,  or  of  the  timidity  of  his  wife  in  asking  for  it.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  asking,  the  poor  girl  goes  through  unheard  of  economies,  and 
performs  the  most  curious  tricks  of  avarice.  She  dresses  herself  for  no- 
thing, and  she  dresses  her  children  out  of  her  own  frocks.  Certain 
dimities,  caps,  pinafores,  and  other  fallals  have  gone  through  the  fa- 
mily ; and  Arabella,  though  she  sees  ever  such  a pretty  thing  in  a shop- 
window,  will  pass  on  with  a sigh ; whereas  her  Lancelot  is  a perfect  de- 
vourer  of  waistcoats,  and  never  sets  Ills  eyes  on  a flaring  velvet  that 
strikes  his  fancy,  but  you  will  be  sure  to  behold  him  the  next  week  swag- 
gering about  in  the  garmeut  in  Pall  Mall.  Women  are  ever  practising 
these  petty  denials,  about  which  the  Lords  of  the  Creation  never  think. 

I will  tell  you  what  I once  saw  Arabella  doing.  She  is  a woman  of 
very  high  breeding,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  family  pride  : well, 
one  day  on  going  to  Wagstaff’s  house,  who  had  invited  a party  of  us  to 
Blaekwail,  about  a bet  he  had  lost,  I was,  in  the  master’s  absence, 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  which  is  furnished  very  fine,  and  there 
sat  the  lady  of  the  house  at  her  work-table,  with  her  child  prattling  at  her 
knee. 

I could  not  understand  what  made  Mrs.  Wagstaff  blush  so — look  so 
entirely  guilty  of  something  or  other — fidget,  answer  a travers , and  re- 
ceive an  old  friend  in  this  strange  and  inhospitable  way. 

She,  the  descendant  of  the  Smiths  of  Smithfield,  of  the  Browns  of 
Brown  Hall,  the  proud  daughter  of  the  aristocracy,  was  making  a pair 
of  trousers  for  her  eldest  son.  She  huddled  them  away  hastily  under  a 
pillow — but  bah  ! wre  have  keen  eyes — and  from  under  that  pillow  the 
buttons  peeped  out,  and  writh  those  buttons  the  secret — they  were  white 
ducks — Wagstaff’s  white  ducks — his  wife  was  making  them  into  white 
ducklings  for  little  Fred. 

The  sight  affected  me.  I should  like  to  have  cried,  only  it  is  unmanly; 
and  to  cry  about  a pair  of  little  breeches  ! — I should  like  to  have  seized 
hold  of  Mrs.  Wagstaff  and  hugged  her  to  my  heart : but  she  would  have 
screamed,  and  rung  for  John  to  show'  me  down  stairs;  so  I disguised  my 
feelings  by  treading  on  the  tail  of  her  spaniel  dog,  whose  squealing 
caused  a diversion. 

But  I shall  never  forget  those  breeches.  What ! Wagstaff  is  flaunt- 
ing in  a coat  of  Nugee’s,  and  his  son  has  that  sw'eet,  humble  tailor. 
Wagstaff  is  preparing  for  Blaekwail,  and  here  is  his  wife  plying  her 
gentle  needle.  Wagstaff  feasts  off  plate  and  frothing  wine ; and  Ara- 
bella sits  down  to  cold  mutton  in  the  nursery,  with  her  little  ones  ranged 
about  her.  Wagstaff  enjoys,  Arabella  suffers.  He  flings  about  his 
gold  ; and  she  tries  to  stave  off  evil  days  by  little  savings  of  meek  pence. 
Wagstaff  sins  and  she  forgives — and  trusts,  and  loves,  and  hopes  on  in 
spite  of  carelessness,  and  coldness,  and  neglect,  and  extravagance,  and — 
and  Parties  Fines. 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  last  story.  O,  ye  Wagstaffs  of  this  world 
profit  by  it.  O,  ye  gentle,  meek  angels  of  Arabellas,  be  meek  and  gentle 
still.  If  an  angel  can’t  reclaim  a man,  who  can  ? And  I live  in  hopes 
of  hearing  that  by  the  means  of  that  charming  mediation,  the  odious 
Lancelot  has  become  a reformed  character.  TITMARSH. 
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ONE  MORE  SAVOY  RAMBLE. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOrE. 

Once  more  unto  the  heights , dear  friends, 

Once  more. 

There  is  but  one  way,  as  I think,  by  which  the  traveller  who  loves  to 
spin  long1  yams  concerning  the  fondly-remembered  journeys  he  has  taken. 
— there  is  but  one  way  by  which  he  can  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  he 
lies  under  to  those  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  is, 
by  making  the  said  long  yarns  serve  as  a clew  to  lead  safely  up  hill,  and 
down  dale,  the  steps  of  all  such  kind  listeners  as  may  be  tempted  by  his 
tale  to  arouse  themselves,  gird  up  their  loins,  and  follow  his  wanderings 
through  the  scenes  he  has  described.  It  would  be  scarcely  fair,  however, 
to  expect  that  the  conscientious  traveller  should  keep  his  grateful  project 
of  remuneration  so  steadily  in  view  as  never  to  pause  for  a moment,  as 
he  spins  his  clew,  in  order  to  indulge  in  a little  gossip,  not  quite  essen- 
tial perhaps  to  the  well  doing  of  those  who  take  him  as  a guide.  In 
good  truth,  the  temptation  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ; and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  very  lingering  over  the  scenes  described,  is  so 
strong  an  indication  of  the  pleasure  which  the  mere  recollection  of  them 
produces,  that  it  may  be  safely  received  in  evidence  of  their  being  worth 
the  visiting.  Bear  with  me  then,  patiently,  gentle  listener,  although  it 
is  again  of  Savoy,  beautiful,  wild,  historic,  strong- featured  Savoy,  that 
I am  about  to  talk,  and  to  exercise  your  patience.  I can  assure  you  that 
I intend  to  be  very  useful  in  my  gossip,  not  only  pointing  out  to  you 
sundry  things  that  you  would  do  well  to  see,  but  cautioning  you  against 
some  others  that  you  would  do  well  to  avoid,  or  if  not  exactly  to 
avoid,  at  any  rate  to  approach  with  caution.  But  before  I come  to  these 
very  useful  particulars,  let  me  utter  a few  more  admonitory  words  of  ge- 
neral remonstrance,  to  the  multitude  of  travellers  who  leave  home  with 
the  idee  fixe  of  Rome  in  their  heads,  to  a degree  that  seems  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  receiving  any  other.  Truly,  dear  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  it  is  a lamentable  thing  that  you  should  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  borne  along  over  such  a country  as  this  of  Savoy,  without 
pausing  for  a month,  a week,  or  even  a day,  to  see  what  nature  has 
done  for  it.  It  is  no  excuse  for  you  tliat  you  have  the  eternal  city  in 
view,  for  as  reasonably  when  you  get  there  might  you  shut  your  eyes  as 
you  go  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  because  you  set  off  from  your 
Iiotel  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  St.  Peters.  Think  better  of  it  next 
time.  There  will  be  a next  time — for  how  few  are  there  who,  having 
once  taken  courage  to  cross  the  stern  barrier  which  divides  the  rest  of 
the  earth  from  its  museum,  its  garden,  its  most  venerable  library,  the 
tomb  of  its  heroes,  and  the  shrine  of  its  saints — how  few  of  them  wend 
their  homeward  way  without  promising  to  their  hearts  that  they  will 
come  again  ? Next  time,  therefore,  use  more  wisdom,  look  more  deli- 
berately about  you,  and  take  care  to  remember  all  I am  now  going  to 
eay  to  you. 

* # * • # 

Of  course  we  did  not  leave  Annecy  without  making  the  beautifully 
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One  more  Savoy  Ramble. 

situated  Chateau  de  Daing,  or  Daingt,  an  excuse  for  passing  another  de- 
licious hour  or  two  on  its  lake,  the  best  manner  of  reaching  it  from  An- 
necy being  by  a boat  ; but  the  chateau,  save  for  its  singularly  beauti- 
fully position,  is  no  longer  so  interesting  to  travellers  as  formerly.  A 
few  years  ago  its  beautiful  apartments  were  let  singly,  if  required,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  accommodations  of  a regular  pension , to  any 
one  whose  taste,  leading  them  to  such  a resting  place  in  this  charming 
country  for  a few  days,  prefered  the  quiet  retirement  of  such  an  abode 
to  the  certain  noise  and  doubtful  comforts  of  an  hotel.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  mansion  and  grounds  have  become  the  property 
of  a gentleman  who  resides  there  with  his  family.  I mention  this  in 
order  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  being  useful,  as  it  may  save  from  disap- 
pointment those  who,  reading  in  the  guide-books  that  the  beautiful  Cha- 
teau de  Daing  has  been  opened  as  a pension , might  arrange  their 
plans  accordingly.  Annecy-ie-vieux  may  be  deemed  worth  climbing  to 
by  those  who  have  time  to  spare,  and  who  wish  to  look  out  upon  the 
country  from  a tolerably  elevated  point  of  view ; but  it  is  to  professed 
antiquaries  only  that  I should  point  out  this  excursion  as  indispensable. 
From  Annecy  we  proceeded  in  our  pleasant,  queer  little  carriage  to  Fa- 
verges,  and  after  one  of  those  particularly  clean  and  comfortable  coffee- 
and-milk  breakfasts,  which  now  and  then  occur  on  exploring  expeditions, 
we  walked  up  to  its  finely-placed  castle.  Horace  Walpole  warned  me 
long  ago,  even  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  against  what  he  terms  the 
“ issimo ” style  of  description,  and  questionless,  the  warning  was  a whole- 
some one ; nevertheless,  there  are  some  things  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe,  save  by  the  use  of  the  superlative,  and  the  view  from  the 
hill  upon  which  the  castle  of  Faverges  stands  is  among  them.  • As  for 
the  castle  itself,  it  has  greatly  changed  its  character  since  it  was  the 
scene  of  knightly  deeds  and  knightly  splendour,  having  so  greatly  sunk 
in  glory,  and  risen  in  utility,  as  to  be  converted  from  a warlike  strong- 
hold, into  a manufactory  of  silks  and  satins. 

I had  been  reading  the  evening  before  some  pages  of  Monsieur  Me- 
nabrea’s  interesting  volumes  entitled  “ Les  Alpes  Historiques” — (we  do, 
now  and  then,  get  sight  of  a new  book,  as  well  as  of  our  beloved  old 
legends),  and  had  been  much  amused  by  his  liistoric  sketch  of  the 
gradual  declension  of  feudal  greatness  and  chivalric  glory,  and  of  the 
symptoms  of  both,  which  the  dwellings  of  nobles  built,  or  repaired, 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  (castles  though  they  were, 
“ avcc'  tours,  fosses,  pont-levis,  creneaux,  et  machicoulis,  vains  simulaires 
d’unc  grandeur  d4cliue”)  displayed.  A step  further  towards  our  actual 
condition  was  made  evident  enough  by  inscriptions  like  the  following, 
being  conspicuously  placed  on  the  mansion  which  Rene  Favre  built  at 
Promery,  near  Annecy. 

Pain,  Paix,  Peu. 

And  again, 

11  n’y  a autre  noblesse. 

Que  celle  que  vertu  laisse. 

Both  these,  as  well  as  various  others  in  the  same  spirit,  were  from  the 
pen  of  Claude  Mermet,  whose  volume  of  “ poesies ” was  published  at 
Lyons  in  1583.  Another  specimen  is  cited  from  the  same  hand,  still 
more  modem  in  its  feeling. 
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Tu  pretends  estre  gentil-bomme 
Par  la  faveur  du  parchemin  : 

Qu’un  sot  se  trouve  en  ton  chemin 
Tu  seras  puis  simplement  homme. 

This  certainly  shows  an  advanced  “ march  of  mind”  for  remote  Savoy 
in  the  sixteenth  century ; and  the  old  baronial  castle  of  Faverges  con- 
verted into  a receptical  for  silk-looms,  looks  as  if  the  march  had  gone 
steadily  on.  Shall  we  live  to  see  the  stout  old  walls  of  Caernarvon,  Chep- 
stow, Ragland,  or  Goodrich,  converted  to  similar  purposes  ? The  effect 
of  this  metamorphosis  on  the  mind  is  very  striking.  We  had  been  told 
that  we  must  not  fail  to  mount  to  the  castle  of  Faverges,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  at  the  magnificent  view  it  commands,  and  we  set  off  accord- 
ingly, despite  a burning  sun,  to  climb  the  steep  height  on  which  this 
nobly  placed  edifice  stands.  These  mountain  strongholds  are  so  con- 
stantly placed  on  elevations  difficult  of  access,  that  we  have  become  per- 
fectly well  broken  in  to  the  toil  of  mounting  to  them ; and  however 
varied  we  may  find,  on  examination,  such  portions  of  the  old  fabrics  as 
remain  standing,  the  process  of  looking  for,  and  finding,  the  principal 
features  of  all  such  structures  has  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  preli- 
minary act  of  climbing.  And  so  strongly  marked  do  we  always  dis- 
cover the  enduring  features  of  strength  and  power  to  be  in  all  of  them, 
and  so  forcibly  does  every  object  on  such  spots  set  the  imagination  upon 
recalling  the  deeds  of  daring  and  of  dread  that  have  been  enacted  there- 
on, that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  fall  again  and  again  into  waking 
dreams  of  feudal  tyranny  and  chivalric  valour,  peopling  the  scene  with 
warlike  and  picturesque  figures  of  all  sorts,  and  becoming  every  moment 
further  and  further  removed  in  spirit  from  the  very  literally  “ working- 
day-world”  propensities  of  the  time  present.  Such  being  the  habitual 
state  of  mind  of  castle-ruin  hunters,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine 
the  sort  of  contrast  produced  upon  their  senses  by  beholding,  as  they  at 
length  master  the  last  steep  turning  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  castle  of 
Faverges  is  situated,  a tame  quadrangle  of  white-washed  walls,  perfor- 
ated with  abundance  of  little  square  windows,  with  looms  visible  through 
the  open  casements,  and  busy  figures  flitting  to  and  fro,  bearing  about 
them  every  imaginable  mark  of  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

“ Can  this  be  the  castle  of  Faverges?”  said  I,  somewhat  wearied  by 
the  long  ascent,  and  at  least  half-angry  at  finding  that  it  had  only 
brought  me  to  a dirty-looking  workshop. 

“ Yes,  truly,”  replied  my  companion,  “ it  must  be  the  old  castle, 
though  strangely  metamorphosed.”  And,  on  looking  about  a little,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  trace  some  of  the  outworks,  though  not  in  a con- 
dition to  redeem,  in  any  degree,  the  undignified  aspect  of  the  umwhile 
fortress.  Having  finished  this  very  unsatisfactory  survey,  I was  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  example  of  that  king  of  France,  who 

Marched  up  the  lull,  and  then  marched  down  again  ; 

but  my  companion  suggested  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  advance  a few 
steps  farther,  as  it  was  probable,  from  the  form  of  the  hill  we  had 
mounted,  that  we  should  by  doing  so  command  an  extensive  view.  And 
these  few  step3  farther  did  indeed  give  us  such  a landscape  to  look  down 
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upon,  as  speedily  made  me  forget  the  want  of  “ the  quarry  of  old 
stones,”  amongst  which  Fliad  expected  to  amuse  myself; — wherefore  I 
strongly  advise  all  those  who  afford  themselves,  in  travelling,  sufficient 
time  to  look  at  what  is  worth  seeing,  to  indulge  in  just  such  an  hour  of 
idleness  as  we  enjoyed  witliin  the  space  of  half-a-mile  beyond  the  ci- 
devant  castle  of  Faverges. 

It  surely  is  a merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  which  causes  the 
difference  between  one  human  being  and  another,  in  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  new  and  beautiful  scenery.  What  a horde  of  wan- 
derers would  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  become,  did  every  body  love 
the  sight  of  new  hills  and  valleys  as  I do  ! As  to  inns,  hotels,  caravan- 
saries, and  all  such  convenient  inventions,  they  would  become  as  much 
beyond  the  hope  of  the  majority  of  ordinary  mortals,  as  turtle  soup  and 
venison  haunches  surpass  that  of  the  guests  of  the  table  {pas  d'hote ) of 
a union  workhouse. 

Inns  and  hotels  ! I doubt  greatly  if  we  should  all  find  room  enough 
to  pitch  our  little  canvass  tents  without  finding  ourselves  occasionally 
such  very  near  neighbours  as  to  produce  mutual  inconvenience,  by  mak- 
ing the  out-pourings  of  our  respective  picturesque  raptures  overheard  by 
each  other.  Providentially,  however,  as  I said  before,  Nature,  with  her 
usual  characteristic  benignity,  lias  taken  care  that  no  such  inconvenient 
crowding  upon  her  favourite  spots  shall  take  place.  The  diversity  be- 
tween man  and  man  respecting  their  susceptibility  to  harmony  of  sound, 
the  enjoyment  where  it  is,  and  the  suffering  where  it  is  not,  is  not  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  inequality,  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  produced 
by  what  is  lovely,  or  otherwise,  in  objects  which  influence  us  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye. 

I remember  hearing  a very  clever  man,  and  one  whose  keenly  obser- 
vant philosophy,  when  employed  upon  the  moral  phenomena  of  the 
world,  has  made  a most  justly  popular  writer — I well  remember  his 
saying  to  me,  that  few  things  occasioned  him  a sharper  annoyance  than 
the  being  called  upon  to  sympathize  with  the  lovers  of  fine  scenery. 

“ In  passing  either  up  or  down  any  of  the  famous  rivers,”  said  he 
(and  he  was  a great  traveller),  “ which  are  the  favourite  resort  of  steam- 
boats and  hunters  for  the  picturesque,  I invariably  insconce  myself  in  the 
cabin,  and  by  devoting  myself  immoveably  either  to  reading  or  writing, 
continue  to  escape  the  horrible  persecution  of  being  asked  every  other 
minute  * Is  it  not  beautiful  ?’  ” 

Yet  this  person  was  as  far  the  reverse  of  dull  as  Hyperion  to  a satyr. 
Let  no  one  therefore — and  trust  me,  all  ye  who  kindle  at  a landscape, 
the  advice  is  good — let  no  one,  upon  feeling  his  heart  swell,  and  his 
spirit  expand  itself  into  an  increased  capability  of  happiness,  at  the  sight 
of  fine  scenery,  imagine  that  it  is  the  result  of  superior  intellectual  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  result  of  no  such  tiling,  but  simply  and  solely  of 
that  sort  of  justness  of  vision  which  detects  harmony,  or  the  want  of  it, 
both  in  the  form  and  colour  of  every  thing  it  looks  upon.  And  this 
species  of  perfection  in  the  sense  has  no  more  claim  to  intellectual  supe- 
riority than  has  the  gift  inhereut  in  some  mortals,  greatly  over  “ other 
some,”  of  discerning  the  quality  of  whatever  is  submitted  to  the  sense  of 
taste.  It  may  often,  moreover,  be  remarked — at  least  my  own  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  think  so — that  where  the  organization  of  one  sense  is 
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particularly  perfect,  that  of  the  rest  is  very  much  so  too.  I have 
never  known  a painter  who  was  not  fond  of  music,  or  a musician  who 
was  not  fond  of  painting ; and  I have  known  repeated  instances  in  which 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  been  applied  to  as  the  best  amateur,  and 
most  unprejudiced  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  upon  the 
flavour  of  w'ines.  I knew  one  painter,  aud  a very  clever  one,  who,  being 
a great  snuff  taker,  most  scrupulously  kept  one  nostril  undefiled  from 
the  approach  of  the  “titillating  dust,”  that  he  might  not  lose  or  impair 
his  power  of  enjoyment  in  sweet  odours.  But  all  this  nicety  of  sense  has 
nothing  to  do  with  intellect,  ergo , a love  of  landscape  may  very  mo- 
destly be  spoken,  nay,  boasted  of  as  a source  of  pleasure,  without  any 
assumption  of  intellectual  superiority.  When  it  does  happen,  however, 
that  this  fine  material  organization  is  united  to  superior  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, the  result  is  astoundingly  brilliant.  Listen  to  Milton  when  he 
employs  his  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words  in  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  or  the  harmonies  either  of  nature  or  of  art.  But  Milton  was 
a scholar,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  his  wonderous  mastery  of 
expression  in  his  learning.  Let  those  who  think  so,  turn  to  Shakspeare, 
and  they  will  find  that  an  exalted  intellect,  fitted  up  with  a fine  organ- 
ization, will  do  quite  as  well  with  little  or  no  learning  (commonly  so 
called)  at  all.  Such  is  the  human  animal,  when  exhibited  to  us  without 
accident,  or  unfavourable  influence  of  any  kind — and  it  is  only  the  con- 
templation of  such  a specimen  which  can  lessen  the  difficulty  of  com- 
prehending the  high  station  assigned  him  in  creation ; without  this,  one 
might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  think,  when  looking  a little  curiously  at  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  those  around  us,  that  a place  a good  deal  lower  than 
the  angels  might  do  for  them.  But  this  burst  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  accruing  from  so  many  human  beings  staying  at  home,  and 
leaving  the  high  roads  free  for  such  as  like  better  to  go  abroad,  has  car- 
ried me  so  far  away  from  the  beautiful  bit  of  terrace  ground  behind  the 
castle  of  Faverges,  that  I know  not  how  to  get  back  to  it  gracefully. 
There  we  lay,  however,  stretched  at  lazy  length  upon  a grassy  bank, 
looking  down  upon  what  seemed  extent  enough  for  half  a world,  wishing 
each  other  heartily  joy  of  our  w'andering  propensities,  and  sketching 
plans  for  future  journeyings ; and  notwithstanding  my  consciousness  of 
the  great  advantages  we  enjoy  from  some  people  remaining  at  home,  I 
am  benevolent  enough  to  hope  that  of  those  who  do  follow  my  rambling 
example,  some  few  may  find  themselves  either  on  that  spot,  or  some  other 
near  it,  equally  beautiful,  and  rejoice  in  the  fate  which  brought  them 
there  as  heartily  as  we  did. 

Our  next  stage  w'as  to  Ugine,  as  dirty  and  as  ugly  a little  town  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  but  placed  in  the  midst  of  scenery  so  very  beautiful,  as 
to  make  one  think  that  if  it  were  possible  to  take  lodgings  for  a week 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  repulsive  looking  houses,  instead  of  within  it, 
the  scheme  might  answer. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Arly,  is  the  prosperous  little  town  of 
Beaufort,  the  original  cradle  of  the  two  noble  races,  which  have  become 
native  both  to  England  and  to  France. 

We  reached  the  town  formerly  known  as  l’Hopital,  but  now  very  ab- 
surdly, and,  as  it  sounds  to  my  ears,  barbarously,  renamed  Albertsville, 
which,  as  far  as  a name  can  do  it,  gives  a sort  of  transatlantic  newness 
to  a place  which  ought  to  be  redolent  of  old  historic  reminiscences  with- 
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out  end.  It  is  becoming,  however,  a very  busy  and  flourishing  town, 
with  clean-looking  streets,  good  inns,  and  handsome  houses.  Neverthe- 
less, we  turned  away  from  all  those  blessings  (not,  however,  till  after  we 
had  dined  exceedingly  ■well),  and  crossed  the  Arly  to  Conflans,  the  ex- 
quisitely picturesque  crumbling  old  town,  that  still  hangs,  as  it  were,  in 
fragments  upon  the  steep  rocks  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  river.  And 
here  again  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  post  haste,  “ go-ahead” 
class  of  travellers  pass  by,  and  lose  for  ever  one  of  the  finest  scenes  that 
the  eye  can  look  upon.  I greatly  doubt  if  the  justly  celebrated  North- 
terrace  at  Heidelburg  must  not  yield  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  platform 
behind  the  old  castle  at  Conflans.  From  under  the  shelter  of  one  or 
two  magnificent  old  trees,  that  seem  to  have  been  nourished  for  ages  by 
miracle,  so  lofty  and  so  bare  is  the  bold  rock  on  which  they  stand — from 
under  the  shelter  of  these  noble  trees  we  looked  down  upon  the  junction 
of  the  Arly  with  the  Isere,  the  broad  rich  valley  of  the  latter  stretching 
away  for  many  a mile  in  one  direction — the  smaller,  narrower,  ruder 
valley  of  the  Doran  in  another — the  town  of  l'llopital  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  the  whole  framed  in  by  majestic  mountains,  here  clothed  half- 
way up  with  forests  of  various  foliage,  there  “ horrent”  with  bristling 
crags,  and  awful  by  their  tremendous  precipices. 

Again  and  again,  and  still  again,  did  we  slowly  pace  along  the  low 
wall  which  surrounds  this  glorious  platform ; and  though  it  was  a sad 
business  to  turn  away  and  leave  it,  and  that  I pitied  myself  very  much  at 
the  moment  for  the  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  it,  I certainly  pity 
those  very  greatly  more  who  have  never  seen  it  at  all  ; for  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  that  when  you  turn  away  from  such  spots  as  the  terrace  at 
Heidelberg,  and  the  platform  at  Conflans,  you  lose  them  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  calculated  to  live  upon  the  memory  with  a distinct- 
ness which  enables  you  to  recall  them  for  ever. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  species  of 
gratification  to  which  we  turned  upon  leaving  the  platform,  and  that 
which  wo  had  enjoyed  while  on  it.  In  the  view  from  this  hist  named 
spot  there  is  all  the  vigorous  and  eternal  youth  of  everlasting  nature, 
and  the  sensation  it  produces  is  a sort  of  triumphant  gladness  at  being 
permitted  to  live  and  look  upon  it ; but  passing  under  the  arch  which 
leads  from  the  old  fortress  to  the  town,  you  come  upon  the  most  complete 
epitome  of  human  labour  in  decay  that  the  eye  can  look  upon.  I was 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  as  I looked  at  the  crumbling  walls,  the  sinking 
arches,  the  unspeakable  air  of  desolation  that  pervaded  every  part  of  this 
rapidly  perishing  old  stronghold,  and  its  picturesque  dependencies,  that  it 
had  all  been  left  without  any  effort  at  repair,  from  the  day  that  it  so  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  the  battering  of  Francis  the  First,  to  the  present  hour. 
And,  were  we  told  that  such  was  the  fact,  its  condition  would  be  easily 
understood,  and  little  wonder,  if  any,  excited  by  its  not  being  in  a still 
worse  condition.  But  there  is  cause  to  wonder  now.  Why  is  it  that, 
with  a flourishing  young-looking  town  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile, 
where  the  appearance  of  active  industry  is  so  remarkable  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  finding  employment  there — why  is  it 
that  with  this  refuge  before  their  eyes,  the  population  of  Conflan3, 
amounting  to  above  a thousand  souls,  still  continues  in  dirt,  in  poverty,  m 
ruin,  and  in  wretchedness  so  evident  and  so  revolting  ? Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this  melancholy  desolation,  in  spite  even  of  the  dirt  and  the 
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squalid  wretchedness  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  there  is  a 
strange  mysterious  charm  about  the  old  place,  which  made  us  linger 
in  it  almost  as  unaccountably  as  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

Never  can  I forget  the  aspect  of  the  old  church,  or  the  circumstances 
which  attended  our  entrance  into  it.  The  light  was  already  failing  when  we 
reached  the  door,  but  we  were  neither  of  us  disposed  to  pass  the  dingy 
tattered  curtain  which  hung  over  it  without  lifting  it  up,  and  accordingly 
we  did  lift  it  up  and  walk  in.  The  atmosphere  was  dim  and  dark,  and 
that  indescribable  odour  of  mildew  pervaded  it,  which  seems  to  threaten 
health  even  while  it  suggests  such  enticing  thoughts  of  picturesque  deso- 
lation as  to  render  retreat  impossible.  So  on  >ve  went ; and  the  next 
sensation  we  felt  was  considerably  more  alarming,  and  without  any  agree- 
able attraction  at  all,  for  the  floor,  which  was  of  wood,  creaked,  cracked, 
and  positively  seemed  giving  way  under  our  feet.  Yet  on  we  went  still, 
for,  dimly  visible  in  the  distance  was  a dark  object,  which  there  was  not 
light  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  out,  but  which  we  declared  to  each 
other  we  must  examine  before  we  returned  again  to  the  sweet  fresh  air 
without.  So  on  we  went,  and  came  at  last  close,  oh  ! very  close  to  the 
object  which  had  excited  our  curiosity,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the 
thickening1  gloom,  we  perceived  with  quite  sufficient  plainness  that  it  was 
a coffin.  It  was  of  very  decent  blackness,  but  perfectly  without  decora- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  we  perceived  as  we  gazed  at  it  that  the  lid,  for  the 
gratification  either  of  affection  or  curiosity,  was  laid  loosely  on  it,  and 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  It  seemed  not  however  to  be  our  plea- 
sure to  remove  it,  for  we  both  gazed  on  the  narrow'  aperture  left  at  the 
head  without  making  any  effort  to  increase  it.  What  it  was  I felt  at 
that  moment  I am  really  and  sincerely  unable  to  say.  I do  not  however 
quite  think  that  I expected  the  loose  lid  of  the  coffin  to  remove  itself  and 
startle  me  by  the  exhibition  of  the  corpse  beneath.  Neither  do  I feel 
called  upon  to  confess  that  I conceived  there  was  any  chance  that  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  would  appear  to  chide  us  for  our  bold  and  some- 
what irreverent  approach  to  the  relics  he  had  so  recently  bequeathed  to 
earth.  But  to  speak  honestly,  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  I did  not  by  any  means  feel  comfortable.  So  I 
made  a sort  of  stumbling  step  backwards,  and  then  I fancied  that  I felt 
the  floor  decidedly  giving  way  ; and  really,  considering  the  condition  of 
the  planks  of  which  it  wa3  formed,  and  the  apparent  w’eight  of  the 
coffin,  the  idea  was  by  no  means  very  preposterous  ; a fact  which  I recall 
and  record  with  some  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
irregular  pulsation  of  the  heart,  of  which  I confess  I was  conscious,  with- 
out leaving  me  quite  bare  to  the  imputation  of  having  been  afraid  of  a 
ghost.  There  is  much  comfort  in  this. 

On  leaving  this  musty,  mouldering,  dark,  dank,  and  most  dismal 
edifice,  we  asked  a miserable  looking  old  man,  in  a sort  of  ecclesiastical 
but  most  particularly  nasty  garment,  whom  we  encountered  on  the  steps, 
whose  body  it  wras  that  was  lying  before  the  altar.  “ That  of  the 
priest  of  the  parish/’  he  replied.  “ He  died  yesterday,  and  will  be  buried  . 
to-morrow.” 

How  deliciously  sweet  did  the  fresh  air  feel  and  smell ! and  how  gaily 
did  it  seem  to  move  and  play  around  us  as  w'e  turned  away  from  this  abode 
of  death  and  desolation,  in  order  to  cross  the  pretty  bridge  over  the  Arly, 
which  looked,  with  its  air  of  steady  usefulness,  like  a quiet  friend  stretch- 
ing out  a hand  to  lead  us  back  again  to  light  and  life,  and  our  very  com- 
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fortable  hofel  in  the  unromantic  but  life-like  town  of  Albertsville.  Yet 
nevertheless,  when  we  had  got  half  across  this  friendly  bridge,  we  could 
not  advance  a step  farther  till  we  had  indulged  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  twilight  landscapes,  up  the  stream  and 
down  the  stream,  which  it  commanded.  Why  should  Lord  Byron,  when 
speaking  of  a lovely  country,  call  its  beauty  a “fatal  gift?”  How  can 
that  gift  be  fatal  which  causes  pleasure  as  pure  as  it  is  intense  ? It  is 
surely  quite  a poetic  illusion  to  fancy  that  any  country  ever  became  “ the 
plunderer’s  common  prey”  on  account  of  its  picturesque  scenery,  and 
therefore  I hold  such  gracious  combinations  of  rock  and  forest,  mountain 
and  valley,  bright  herbage  and  running  streams,  as  we  gazed  upon  from 
this  bridge  over  the  Arly,  as  a very  blessed  gift  indeed.  Thankful  am  I 
for  my  share  of  it ! I would  not  lose  my  memory  of  all  the  objects  I looked 
upon  during  the  evening  of  that  bright  18th  of  September,  1843,  not- 
withstanding its  ghostly  interlude,  for  more  than  I will  say. 

* * • * # 

I did  not  dream  of  the  coffined  priest  of  Conflans,  but  slept  as  soundly 
as  those  ought  to  sleep  who  intend  to  get  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  start  off  again  before  breakfast  in  search  of  “ fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.”  And  at  five  o’clock  we  did  get  up,  with  the  habitual 
punctuality  which  has  so  often  enabled  me  and  mine  to  go  farther  and 
see  more  within  a given  space  of  time  than  most  people.  I believe  I have 
boasted  rather  often  of  this  wakeful  virtue  already,  but  I do  it  without 
scruple  ; first,  because  it  is  not  one  of  those  magnificent  virtues  which 
require  for  its  production  any  of  the  mental  qualities  which  it  looks  like 
vanity  to  claim  ; and,  secondly,  because  as  a traveller,  addressing  travel- 
lers, I feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recommend  any  habit  of  equally 
important  utility.  Punctually  then  did  we  set  off  at  five  o’clock,  intend- 
ing to  breakfast  at  St.  Pierre  d’Albigny,  and  afterwards  to  ■visit  the 
ruined  castle  of  Miolans, — to  see  which  was,  in  truth,  the  principal  object 
of  the  day,  it  being,  both  in  an  historical  and  picturesque  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Savoy. 

My  English  stay-at-home  friends  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  think  that  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  19th  of  September,  must  nave  been  a moment 
more  chilly  than  cheering  for  setting  off  upon  an  expedition  in  an  open  car- 
riage. But  they  must  permit  me  to  tell  them  that  they  are  altogether  mis- 
taken. Though  Savoy  has  been  called  the  twin  sister  of  Switzerland,  she  is 
nevertheless  first  cousin  to  Italy;  and  anything  more  delicious  than  the  sweet 
fresh  breath  of  her  mountains  at  the  splendid  moment  when  the  glorious  sun 
of  the  south  has  climbed  high  enough  to  give  them  his  first  warm  smile,  it 
is  beyond  my  power  to  imagine.  No  fog,  no  mist,  no  unfriendly  exhalation 
of  any  kind,  made  us  repent  our  having  exchanged  our  beds  for  the  high 
road.  But  what  a high  road  it  is ! Now  close  beside  the  river,  now  high 
above  it.  At  one  moment  “ elevated,  rapt,”  by  catching  a glance  of  some 
bare  towering  crag,  that  one  feels  certain  must  be  the  home  of  eagles; 
and  the  next  enchanted  by  the  sight  of  vineyards  and  bleating  flocks  and 
lowing  herds,  and  every  thing  else  that  can  suggest  ideas  of  rural  ease 
and  plenty.  It  is,  in  truth,  a most  lovely  land,  and  had  it  not  the  “ fatal 
gift”  of  lying  on  the  high  road  to  Italy,  and  being  therefore  considered 
merely  as  so  much  envious  intervening  space  which  all  travellers  of  taste 
ought  to  gallop  over  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
as  much  celebrated  as  its  neighbours. 

An  hour  or  two  of  this  bright  exhilarating  progress  brought  us  to  a 
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spot  at  which  our  driver  stopped,  and  pointing"  with  his  whip  to  a tower- 
ing rock  to  the  right,  still  however  at  a considerable  distance  before  us, 
but  conspicuous  from  its  elevation  of  nearly  a thousand  feet  above  the 
river,  he  said,  “ There  stauds  the  castle  of  Miolans.”  I have  an  invete- 
rate habit,  which  is  often,  certainly,  a very  silly  one,  of  wanting  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage  and  walk  the  moment  some  particularly  interesting 
object  comes  in  sight ; overlooking  the  very  important  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  desired  object  would  be  much  more  quickly  reached 
by  my  sitting  still.  However,  upon  this  occasion  it  certainly  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  we  really  should  not  be  doing  well  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  take  an  exquisitely  inviting  upward  path  which  the  man 
told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  was  the  shortest  road  to  Miolans,  which  more- 
over could  not,  he  said,  be  reached  in  any  direction  by  the  carriage.  The 
chief  objection  to  our  making  the  excursion  from  this  point,  instead  of 
from  St.  Pierre  d’Albigny,  was  the  delay  of  our  breakfast,  a part  of  the 
day’s  duty  for  which  our  three  or  four  hours’  drive  had  already  prepared 
us  very  effectually.  But  there  were  three  reasons  which,  fasting  though 
we  were,  decided  us  upon  enduring  this  delay.  The  first  was  that  it 
would  enable  the  driver  to  bespeak  the  repast,  and  to  have  a room  com- 
fortably prepared  for  us.  The  second  that  the  town  of  St.  Pierre 
d’Albigny  was  at  a much  greater  distance  from  the  castle  than  the  point 
at  which  we  had  stopped  ; and  the  third,  that  the  labour  of  the  ascent 
would  be  greatly  more  fatiguing  when  the  sun  was  higher  than  at  pre- 
sent. This  last  consideration  decided  the  question  ; for,  although  it  was 
certain  that  we  should  have  to  traverse  the  distance  from  the  ruin  to  the 
town  in  either  case,  it  was  evident  that  it  w'ould  be  a much  easier  busi- 
ness to  descend  from  the  rock  at  nine  o’clock,  than  ascend  to  it  at  eleven, 
and  so  we  sent  off  the  carriage,  and  began  mounting  the  steep  path  that 
pointed  direct  to  the  iron-looking  fortress  we  wished  to  reach.  The 
steep  path  ! Oh  what  a gentle  phrase  is  here  for  the  well  nigh  perpen- 
dicular acclivity  which  rose  before  us.  There  is  a proverb,  a Latin  ono 
if  I mistake  not,  which  says  that  a pleasant  companion  on  a journey  does 
very  well  in  the  place  of  a carriage.  But  if  this  be  ever  true  in  the  case 
of  a lady,  not  yomiy,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  so  in 
mounting  a path  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  that  which  led  us  to  the  castle 
of  Miolans,  and  that  too  before  breakfast : for  that  my  companion  during 
the  expedition  I am  describing  was 

All  that  aged  viothers  fancy  when  they  love, 

I am  perfectly  prepared  to  testify  ; nevertheless  I am  fain  to  confess  that 
I should  have  been  exceedingly  well  pleased  to  have  been  conveyed  to 
the  top  by  means  of  other  limbs  than  my  own.  Not  however  that  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a carriage  could  have  been  dragged  up  it  ; but  a 
donkey  or  a mule  would  have  been  a blessing  past  all  price.  I,  am  a to- 
lerably good  walker  too/  and  very  rarely  complain  of  the  steepness  of  an 
ascent,  being  for  the  most  part  quite  willing  to  pay  the  tax  of  moderate 
fatigue  for  the  belvedere  which  is  its  usual  reward.  But  in  this  case  our 
treacherous  coachman,  in  order  to  avoid  the  having  to  take  our  carriage 
up  the  practicable  road  leading  from  the  town  of  d’Albigny  to  the  castle 
of  Miolans,  had  recommended  to  us  a track  little  fitted  for  any  thing  less 
agile  than  a mountain  goat.  The  rock  on  which  the  fortress  is  built  is 
itself  a wonder,  jutting  boldly  forth  as  it  does  from  the  mountain  side, 
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and  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  bold  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  fix  upon  such  aspot  for  the  construction  of  his 
stronghold,  and  the  perseverance  to  convey  materials  to  such  an  eagle’s 
nest  to  complete  it.  Such  being  the  position  of  this  once  celebrated  state 
prison,  to  which  a practicable  road  must  have  been  originally  made  from 
the  neighbouring  town  with  considerable  labour  and  difficulty — such 
being  the  nature  of  its  position,  let  any  one  imagiue  what  sort  of  work 
it  must  be  to  get  up  to  it  by  means  of  a short  zig-zag  cut  very  nearly  up  the 
front  of  the  cliff!  This  feat  I had  to  perform  before  breakfast,  and  on  a 
morning  too  already  beginning  to  be  “ pretty  considerably”  hot ; so  that 
I certainly  remember  my  approach  to  this  renowned  state  prison  with  no 
great  wish  to  reach  it  again  in  the  same  way.  I consider  it  as  a matter 
of  conscience  to  describe  this  wild  and  beautiful  path  faithfully,  because 
the  entrance  upon  it  is  of  a very  beguiling  character,  looking  gently  up- 
ward with  a tree  or  two  arching  over  it  very  charmingly  for  a yard  or 
two,  and  altogether  tempting  the  unwary  wanderer  to  leave  the  unpic- 
turesque  comfort  of  a carnage  for  a heavenward  ramble,  which  will  cost 
him  however  many  “ windy  suspirations  of  forced  breath”  ere  he  reaches 
the  end  of  it. 

But  having  thus  honourably  and  conscientiously  performed  my  duty  as 
a guide,  and  said  quite  enough  to  prevent  the  footsteps  of  dainty  and 
delicate  travellers  from  entering  upon  an  enterprize  which  would  be 
likely  enough  to  prove  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  them,  the  same  spirit 
of  truth  induces  me  to  encourage  those  who  are  stout  and  stalwart,  and 
light  of  foot  withal,  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any  word  I have 
said  against  this  said  short  cut  to  the  castle  of  Miolaus,  for  to  all  such  it 
would  prove  delightful  from  the  first  step  to  the  last.  Even  to  me,  fast- 
ing and  fagged  as  I was,  I never  paused  to  take  breath  without  being 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  magnificent  landscape,  growing  wider  and 
wider  at  every  step  we  took,  was  enough  to  repay  a greater  labour. 
At  last  we  reached  the  bit  of  table  land  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  and 
to  tliis,  by  some  means  or  other,  I do  most  strongly  advise  all  manner  of 
persons  to  attain,  who  have  eyes  formed  after  the  fashion  alluded  to 
some  pages  ago — that  is  to  say,  eyes  gifted  with  the  (not  universal) 
power  of  knowing  what  is  beautiful  when  they  see  it. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  delight  such  eyes  convey  to  their 
possessors  on  beholding  a fine  landscape,  but  whence  arises  that  delight, 
if  possible,  more  pungent  still,  produced  by  gazing  on  the  iron  strength 
of  the  dark  towers  of  Miolans,  so  sternly  gloomy,  so  universally  desolate, 
so  fearfully  eloquent,  even  in  decay — of  hopeless  suffering,  and  of  violence 
beyond  the  reach  of  witness  or  control  ? I could  easily  enough  fancy 
the  spirit  of  Blue  Beard,  or  of  a thorough -bred  ogre,  thrown  into  a perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight  at  sight  of  those  enormous  towers,  reared  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  unscalable  rock,  so  aptly  formed  to  sustain  them,  each  one 
large  enough  to  contain  a hundred  wives,  dead  or  alive,  or  a larder  of  a 
thousand  innocents,  while  every  feature,  from  the  dungeon  keep  to  the 
portcullis,  seems  to  speak  alike  of  strength  and  of  concealment.  But 
why  such  peaceably-minded  individuals  as  my  companion  and  myself 
should  look  upon  this  stern,  dark  object  with  such  exceeding  satisfaction, 
I am  a good  deal  at  a loss  to  comprehend.  Yet  so  it  was.  We  sat 
down  upon  a beautiful  morsel  of  soft  turf,  as  green  as  if  it  had  been 
growing  upon  the  Emerald  Isle  instead  of  upon  a rock  in  Savoy,  and. 
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stranger  still,  we  cat  too  under  the  shelter  of  a chesnut  tree,  as  rich  and 
flourishing  ns  if  it  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Spain ; and  there  I truly 
believe  that  we  both  of  us  as  completely  forgot  that  we  had  not  break- 
fasted as  if  the  vulgar  necessities  of  eating  and  drinking  made  no  part  of 
our  sublime  natures.  There  we  sat,  and  confessed  to  each  other  that  the 
most  glorious  palace  in  the  world,  with  all  the  grace  of  architecture,  and 
all  the  splendour  of  royal  occupation,  would  fail  to  delight  us  as  we  were 
then  delighted  by  those  black  mouldering  walls.  The  back  ground 
against  w’hich  they  reared  themselves  was  indeed  as  bright  a held  of 
heaven’s  own  blue  as  ever  was  seen  by  an  untravelled  tramontane, 
and  the  rich  expanse  which  seemed  to  stretch  with  a servile  submis- 
sion at  its  feet,  as  if  bringing  its  subject  treasures  as  an  offering  to 
its  indomitable  strength,  was  most  marvellously  fair  to  look  upon.  Yet  it 
was  not  from  all  this  beauty  that  it  derived  its  charm.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  probably  have  been  more  enraptured  still  had  the  rock  on 
which  the  splendid  ruin  stood  overhung  a raging  ocean,  or  a cataract  as 
horrifically  grand  as  Niagara.  I cannot  remember,  among  all  the  multi- 
tude of  ruins  which  I have  visited,  any  collections  of  walls,  arches,  and 
buttresses  in  which  there  exists  such  various  materials  for  exciting  feelings 
of,  not  exactly  terror,  but  a poetic  approach  to  it,  as  the  castle  of 
31iolans.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  strange  effect  I am  attempting  to 
describe  was  more  the  result  of  a foolish  adventure  which  befel  us  there, 
than  of  the  more  usual  aspect  of  the  place ; although  no  one,  I presume, 
would  venture  to  deny  that  the  colour,  form,  and  position  of  this  portentous 
looking  mass  of  stones  have,  when  seen  under  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances, an  air  of  gloomy  severity  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  in- 
difference. This  adventure  was,  as  I have  said,  a foolish  one,  and  if  I 
recount  it  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  scramblers  and  climbers  in  general, 
and  for  those  in  particular  -who  happen  to  visit  the  castle  of  Miolans,  it 
ought  to  be  received  as  a very  magnanimous  proof  of  benevolence. 

After  having  sat  on  the  green  sward  long  enough  to  recover  from  the 
heat  and  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  we  entered  one  of  a nest  of  little  cottages 
which  seem  to  have  grown  up,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  or  why,  be- 
hind the  ruined  fortress,  and  inquired  of  a woman  whom  we  found  there, 
if  we  could  be  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  ruin,  the  unassisted 
access  to  which  was  prevented  by  an  enormous  gate  of  solid  oak.  The 
reply  was  more  civil  than  satisfactory,  as  it  informed  us  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  welcome  to  go  in,  but  that  her  husband,  who  always  kept  the 
keys  of  the  castle,  was  gone  to  the  fair  at  Albigny,  and  that  till  he  re- 
turned, all  access  to  it  ivas  impossible.  She  added  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  see  him  back  in  about  a couple  of  hours  or  so,  and  might  sit 
down,  if  we  pleased,  during  the  interval. 

Now  before  our  embarrassment  at  hearing  this  can  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, it  would  be  necessary  to  comprehend  both  the  vehemence  of  our 
wishes  for  breakfast,  and  likewise  for  seeing  the  interior  of  the  ruin ; 
both  of  wrhich  sensations,  being  in  intensity  considerably  beyond  the 
ordinary  average  of  human  emotions,  cannot  by  any  means  be  easily 
described.  As  to  sitting  down  in  the  good  woman’s  hot  little  cottage, 
that  w'as  not  a part  of  the  business  likely  to  trouble  us,  as  our  thanks  for 
the  offer  were  easily  returned ; and  without  uttering  any  definitive  decision 
about  waiting,  or  not  waiting,  we  moved  off  towards  the  ruin,  to  find 
out  how  far  we  could  go,  and  how  much  we  could  see  without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  keys.  It  was  impossible  to  have  devised  any  project  less  likely 
to  set  our  troubled  spirits  to  rest,  and  prepare  us  for  walking  contentedly 
down  the  long  gradual  descent  which  led  to  Albigny  and  breakfast. 
Any  tiling  more  provocative  to  curiosity  than  the  peeps  we  got  by 
clambering  up  to  loopholes,  and  applying  our  longing  eyes  to  the  huge 
keyhole  of  the  gates,  cannot  'well  be  imagined. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  fine  old  building  is  the  boldness 
with  which  the  mighty  towers  which  flank  the  side  that  fronts  the 
valley,  rise  from  the  very  extremest  edge  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a site  more  daring  or  more  picturesque,  and  our 
peepings  showed  us  exactly  enough  of  this  to  convince  us  that  it  would 
be  a very  heart-breaking  business  indeed  to  depart  without  seeing  more 
of  it.  But  like  all  other  keys  used  to  lock  up  particular  portions  of 
ruined  castles,  those  which  were  now  jingling  in  the  dissipated  warder’s 
pocket,  through  the  fair  at  Albigny,  were  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
admittance  to  the  point  which  we  were  exactly  most  anxious  to  reach. 
My  companion  left  me  for  a few  moments  in  order  to  examine  the 
crumbling  walls  in  all  directions,  not  without  hope  that  their  falling 
condition  might  at  some  point  or  other  defy  the  necessity  of  keys,  and 
thus  give  us  the  power  of  penetrating  to  the  inner  court  by  only 
paying  the  penalty  of  a scramble.  In  short  space  he  returned. 

“ I think,”  said  he,  “ that  I could  manage  to  get  in  without  much 
difficulty,  and  so  might  you  too,  if  you  would  trust  to  me,  and  not  take 
fright  lest  I should  let  go  your  hand,  and  so  suffer  you  to  tumble  over  the 
precipice.” 

The  truth  is,  and  that  my  companion  wrell  knew,  that  the  particular 
mode  of  destruction  arising  from  falling  over  a precipice  is  the  one,  par 
excellence , for  which  I feel  the  least  predilection,  and  for  an  extremely 
good  reason,  namely,  that  like  cowardice,  it  makes  one  die  many  deaths 
instead  of  one,  by  means  of  the  horrible  vertigo  which  the  mere  sight  of 
the  danger  is  sure  to  occasion. 

u I am  quite  willing  to  trust  you,”  I replied,  “ and  I cannot  imagine 
there  can  be  any  danger  of  falling  over  the  precipice,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  even  see  it  before  we  are  actually  in  the  interior  court.” 

“ There  certainly  is  no  danger,”  said  he,  “ if  you  will  trust  to  me,  and 
not  think  about  the  precipice.  Come  with  me,  and  I will  show  you  a 
place  where  we  can  easily  get  in.” 

I followed  him  accordingly,  and  after  a few  twistings  and  turnings 
among  the  old  w alls  we  reached  a spot  at  the  farther  side  of  the  building 
from  that  by  which  we  had  approached  it,  and  found  it  looking  more 
like  a rich  meadow  than  a bare  rock,  with  good  herbage,  and  abund- 
ance of  fine  chesnut-trees.  We  stood  here,  on  the  verge  of  a steep  hill,  and 
looked  down  from  it  on  the  distant  valley  belowT;  nevertheless,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  a precipice,  for  the  majestic 
crag  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  most  singularly  isolated,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  flung  out  from  the  grassy  hill’s  side  by  the  action  of  a 
volcano.  I looked  down  very  complacently  over  the  sunny  slope,  and 
sagely  observed  that  although  it  was  very  steep,  I did  not  consider 
walking  on  the  edge  of  it  as  at  all  dangerous;  which  pithy  remark  was 
elicited  by  my  perceiving  that  having  reached  this  edge,  my  companion 
was  leading  me  back  again  along  its  extreme  verge,  though  wherefore  I 
knew  not,  for  the  stem  black  wall  of  one  of  the  towers  reared  its  impene- 
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trable  surface  before  us,  pierced  by  no  visible  ingress  of  any  sort,  save  a 
window  high  above  our  heads. 

“ There  is  nothing  very  terrible,”  I repeated,  “here;  but  how  are  we 
to  get  on  ? There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a single  inch  to  stand 
upon  beyond  the  walls  of  this  gigantic  tower.” 

“ Wait  a moment,”  was  the  reply,  and  on  we  went  to  within  a foot  or 
two  of  the  building.  “ Now  then  observe,”  said  my  companion,  “ it  is 
evident  that  many  a step  has  passed  this  way;  do  you  not  perceive  three 
regular  steps?  These  will  take  us  in  perfect  safety  to  a breach  by 
which  we  can  enter  as  easily  as  by  the  great  gates.” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  performed  the  feat  he  proposed,  disappearing  for 
an  instant,  and  returning  again  immediately.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
describe  the  spot  so  as  to  render  the  proposed  manoeuvre  intelligible;  but 
the  most  important  feature  in  it  to  my  eyes,  was  a good  thick  bush  of  furze- 
brake  or  underwood,  which  effectually  masked  the  horror  of  the  precipice 
at  the  point  where  the  footsteps  were  visible;  and  well  knowing  the  trust- 
worthy arm  I had  to  assist  me,  I boldly  stepped  forward,  and  in  another 
moment,  by  the  help  of  the  said  arm  in  making  one  somewhat  steep 
upward  step,  I found  myself  precisely  on  the  spot  where  we  wished  to  be. 

I will  not  now  pause  to  describe  any  of  the  gratification  which  ensued 
from  looking  down  from  various  “ points  of  vantage,”  attained  with  no 
great  difficulty  or  danger,  upon  the  noble  landscape  below  us,  but  proceed 
to  tell  what  our  condition  was,  when  this  pleasure  having  been  enjoyed, 
was  past  and  over. 

“ Now  then  !”  said  I,  having  looked  about  sufficiently  to  assure  myself 
that  I had  left  nothing  very  remarkable  unseen,  “ now  then,  let  us  get 
out  again,  and  gallop  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  we  can  to  breakfast.” 

And  arm  in  arm  w*e  approached  the  place  by  which  we  had  entered; 
but 

Oh  ! the  heavy  change! 

not  indeed  that  in  reality  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  locality,  for 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  we  had  not  displaced  a single 
pebble  by  our  entrance;  nevertheless,  the  difference  seemed  to  me  as 
great  as  that  between  looking  down  an  easy  staircase,  with  every  broad 
step  carpeted,  and  inviting  you  to  use  it,  and  looking  down  the  space 
occupied  by  the  said  commodious  staircase,  every  step  thereof  being  ma- 
liciously removed!  But  here  again  description  fails  me,  and  I can  only 
say  it  was  so,  without  being  able  to  convey  in  words  such  a picture  of  the 
ground  as  to  make  this  change  conceivable.  The  most  important 
describable  point  of  difference  was  the  absence  of  the  bush  which  had 
been  immediately  before  me  when  I had  to  make  the  first  downward 
step.  This  may  be  understood  by  those  who  share  my  unhappy  propen- 
sity to  vertigo,  but  will,  I suspect,  be  perfectly  unintelligible  to  those 
who  do  not.  It  was,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  operation  of 
returning  by  the  same  way  we  came,  a matter  of  total  and  complete 
impossibility  to  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  my  stronger-headed  companion 
pointed  out  to  me  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  same  morsel  of  level  earth 
which  had  supported  my  feet  as  I came  up,  might  support  my  feet  as  I 
came  down.  This  was  a point  which  I did  not  attempt  to  dispute  with 
him,  nevertheless  it  was  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  profit  by  the  con- 
viction he  enforced,  and  in  truth  he  knew  my  infirmity  too  w ell  to  urge 
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me  very  strongly,  confessing  that  the  first  downward  step  which  it  was 
now  necessary  to  take,  in  order  to  escape  from  this  awful  stronghold  did 
certainly  require  a firm  foot  and  steady  head  to  perform  it  safely ; and  I 
had  the  great  comfort  of  perceiving  that  he  had  evidently  no  inclination 
to  attempt  the  adventure,  unless  it  were  entered  upon  with  free  will  and 
unflinching  courage  on  my  part.  But  the  perceiving  this  was  pretty 
nearly  my  only  comfort,  for  auy  thing  more  utterly  helpless  and  forlorn 
than  our  situation  can  hardly  be  imagined.  What  was  to  be  done 
next? 

“ Let  us,”  said  I,  “ go  round  the  walls,  and  carefully  examine  every 
part  of  them  ; perhaps  we  may  find  some  point  at  which  it  might  be 
possible  for  me  to  climb  over  them.” 

“ You  forget  their  height  on  the  other  side,”  he  replied.  “ So  much 
rubbish  from  the  ruins  of  the  interior  have  fallen  here,  that  it  is  likely 
enough  we  might  find  many  points  at  which  you  might  reach  the  top  of 
the  wall  on  this  side — the  difficulty  will  be  how  to  get  down  on  the 
other.  ’ 

“ But  let  us  at  least  examine  every  part  of  the  inclosure,”  said  I.  And 
we  sat  off  accordingly,  pausing  at  every  spot  that  offered  the  slightest 
hope  of  affording  a practicable  exit,  but  finding  ourselves  obliged  to 
abandon  all  in  succession,  from  finding  that  however  possible  it  might  be 
to  get  up,  it  would  be  by  far  too  desperate  an  undertaking  to  attempt 
getting  down.  Alas ! how  little  did  we  then  care  for  all  the  curious 
architectural  intricacies  that  our  minute  examinations  brought  to  view  I 
Neither  traces  of  little  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  nor  the  low- 
browed arches  now  filled  up  with  rubbish,  wdiich,  questionless,  once  led  to 
awful  dungeons ; no,  nor  even  the  stumbling  over  the  weed-covered  rusty 
ring  of  an  unmistakable  trap-door,  could  move  us  further.  Considerably 
lowered  in  strength  both  by  fatigue  and  fasting,  I felt  what  is  commonly 
called  nervous,  which  means  that  all  my  ordinary  courage  and  power  of 
exertion  seemed  perfectly  gone,  and  I was  60  completely  “ a coward  in  my 
own  esteem,”  that  I felt  before  our  search  was  ended  as  if  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  than  give  myself  any  farther 
trouble  in  seeking  the  means  of  either  creeping  or  climbing  out  of  the 
prison  I had  so  unwisely  got  into. 

J ust  as  I had  reached  this  very  deplorable  epoch  in  my  existence,  and 
while  heavily  hanging  on  my  companion’s  arm,  I was  dragging  my 
weary  hopeless  steps  towards  a dark  angle  of  the  building  which  we  had 
not  yet  explored,  wTe  suddenly  came  upon  a human  being  whom  we  seemed 
to  startle,  quite  as  much  as  he  startled  us.  This  odd-looking  fellow -creature, 
whose  presence,  notwithstanding  his  very  peculiar  ugliness,  we  should 
have  gladly  welcomed  if  he  w'ould  have  let  us,  w'as  a most  ungainly- 
looking  boy  or  dwarf,  I really  know'  not  which,  who,  if  the  former,  mignt 
from  his  size  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  occupation, 
considering  the  spot  on  which  we  found  him,  was  queer  enough.  He 
wras  seated  on  the  ground  in  a dark,  dank  corner  of  the  ruin,  with  a 
viUanously  dirty  fragment  of  linen  upon  his  knees,  into  which  he  was 
counting  what  seemed  to  be  a pretty  large  collection  of  copper,  and 
small  silver  coins.  I certainly  started  on  seeing  him  ; for  the  apparition 
was  equally  ugly  and  unexpected,  becoming  visible  to  us  as  w'e  turned 
round  the  projecting  comer  of  a tow'er;  but  my  start  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  his.  I shall  not  easily  forget  the  look  of  dismay  wdiich 
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took  possession  of  his  hideous  features  as  he  caught  sight  of  us  ; but  he 
■was  upon  his  legs  in  a moment,  and  darting  round  another  corner  of  the 
old  walls,  was  out  of  sight  with  a degree  of  rapidity  that  seemed  to  m 
rather  spiritlike  and  alarming.  My  companion,  however,  darted  after 
him,  hallooing  to  him  lustily  to  stop,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  was 
gone,  vanished  either  into  thin  air  or  thick  stone,  for  nothing  else  re- 
mained visible  to  our  eyes,  neither  could  we  discern  any  possible  means 
by  which  he  could  have  made  his  exit.  There  was  too  much  of  dis- 
agreeable reality,  however,  in  the  dilemma  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
to  leave  us  any  imagination  to  dream  of  sprites  and  hobgoblins,  and 
having  by  the  departure  of  this  extraordinary-looking  personage  lost  the 
hope  of  escape  which  his  appearance  within  the  walls  of  our  prison  had 
inspired,  it  occurred  to  us  both  at  the  same  moment  that  we  must  find 
it  again  in  the  fact  that  he  had  certainly  found  means  to  get  out,  and 
therefore  that  we  might  do  so  likewise. 

“ Where  he  is  gone  we  can  follow,”  I exclaimed. 

“ I should  hope  so,”  replied  my  companion,  “ for  sure  am  I that  he 
has  not  climbed  over  the  walls ; he  could  not  have  done  so  without  our 
seeing  him.” 

This  inference,  from  the  position  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stood 
seemed  very  clear  ; for  the  fugitive  must  have  crossed  an  open  space  in 
some  direction  to  have  reached  them.  But  what  then  had  become  of 
him?  Nothing  less  than  the  accomplished  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  have  inspired  the  confidence  we  felt  of  his  not  being  formed 
of  less  solid  materials  than  flesh  and  blood.  But  as  it  was,  this  confidence 
was  enough  to  make  us  deem  it  worth  while  to  examine  every  crack  and 
cranny  of  the  massive  barrier  which  enclosed  us,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  neglected  breach  in  it,  which  might  serve  our  purpose. 

“ Sit  you  down  here,”  said  my  companion,  pointing  to  a fallen  stone, 
conveniently  backed  by  a fragment  of  masonry,  which  sheltered  it  from 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  “ sit  you  here  and  let  me  have  a hunt.” 

This  interval  of  rest  was  extremely  welcome  to  me,  and  my  patience 
under  the  delay  that  followed  was  by  no  means  exhausted,  when  my 
fellow-prisoner  returned  to  me.  The  moment  I saw  his  face  I was 
convinced  that  he  had  been  successful,  and  in  a manner  from  which  he 
had  evidently  found  amusement  as  well  as  release,  for  he  was  laughing. 
The  adventure,  nevertheless,  did  not  appear  to  have  ended  altogether 
without  danger,  for  he  had  his  handkerchief  wrapped  about  his  hand,  as 
it  might  have  been  had  he  received  a sabre-cut  thereon.  His  counte- 
nance, however,  prevented  any  serious  alarm. 

“ It  is  all  right  now,”  said  he.  “ I made  rather  a hasty  plunge  into 
some  brambles,  and  have  got  scratched  a little,  but  I have  broken  a very 
respectable-looking  sally-port  through  them  now,  so  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.” 

That  I lost  no  time  in  following  him  may  be  easily  believed;  and 
having  scrambled  over  a little  rough  ground,  covered  with  fragments  of 
masonry  and  rank  weeds,  I found  myself  in  front  of  what  appeared  to  me 
the  very  highest  and  most  inaccessible  wall  of  the  w hole  enclosure.  I 
looked  up  at  it  with  dismay. 

“You  must  look  down  and  not  up,”  said  my  guide;  and  thus  in- 
structed I did  look  down,  but  perceived  nothing  but  an  extremely 
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thickly  tangled  mass  of  brambles,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  against  the  wall. 

“ But  I see  no  sally-port,”  said  I. 

“ Patience,”  he  replied ; and  taking  my  hand  while  he  twisted  round 
the  corner  of  the  bush,  he  placed  me  on  the  top  of  three  or  four  very 
dilapidated  steps,  that  appeared  to  terminate  in  a low  arch,  by  no  means 
inviting  in  appearance,  for  whatever  was  beyond  it,  though  not  in  total 
darkness,  was  too  obscure  to  be  fairly  judged  of  as  a place  of  refuge. 
The  top  of  the  steps  was  still  a good  deal  encumbered  and  partially  con- 
cealed by  brambles,  but  they  had  been  sufficiently  removed  to  leave  a prac- 
ticable exit. 

“ But  where  does  that  dark  arch  lead  to?”  said  I. 

“ To  breakfast,”  was  the  prompt  reply ; and  on  hearing  it,  I felt  that 
neither  darkness,  nor  dust,  nor  thickets,  nor  thorns  could  stop  me,  and 
boldly  making  the  first  downward  plunge  I presently  found  myself  in 
what  must  once  have  beeu  a reservoir  for  water,  but  it  was  now  perfectly 
dry',  and  scrambling  up  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  we  perceived  that 
we  were  still  within  the  original  enclosure  of  the  castle,  though  happily  be- 
yond the  barrier  intended  to  be  kept  sacred  by  the  keys  of  the  great  gates. 
And,  truth  to  say,  no  very  heavy  charge  of  carelessness  lies  against  the  guar- 
dian who,  as  it  seems,  so  carefully  keeps  these  keys  in  his  pocket;  for  neither 
the  entrance  nor  the  exit  which  we  had  discovered  for  ourselves  were  of  a 
nature  sufficiently  tempting  to  endanger  his  losing  many  sous  by  neglect- 
ing them.  As  to  the  exit,  indeed,  I think  it  must  require  necessity  as 
sharp  as  our  own  to  lead  either  to  its  discovery  or  its  use ; and  as  to  the 
entrance  I would  assuredly  recommend  it  to  no  one,  young  or  old,  male 
or  female,  who  is  not  conscious  of  a head  and  a foot  as  steady  and  as  firm 
as  those  of  a chamois  hunter. 

As  to  the  dirty  little  miser,  to  whom  we  probably  owed  the  discovery 
of  the  friendly  cistern,  we  saw  him  twice  afterwards,  once  on  the  roaa, 
and  once  in  the  fair  through  which  we  subsequently  passed  in  the  car- 
riage. Whether  his  riches  had  been  accumulated  by  begging,  stealing, 
or  the  long  and  careful  hoarding  of  the  wages  of  his  youthful  labour,  we 
had  no  means  of  deciding,  but  of  the  tliree,  the  last  seemed  to  us  by  much 
the  least  probable. 

And  did  we  not  trot  briskly  and  merrily  down  the  beautiful  though 
somewhat  long  road  which  led  to  St.  Pierre  d’Albigny?  and  did  not  the 
increased  enjoyment  both  of  rest  and  refreshment  atone  for  the  want  of 
both?  and  is  there  any  pleasure  that  can  be  enjoyed  au  mieux  without 
previous  privation  ? The  moral  of  my  tale  is  therefore  twofold ; first, 
never  get  into  a prison  if  you  can  help  it,  without  knowing  how  you  can. 
get  out;  secondly,  never  grumble  at  a long  w’alk  before  breakfast  when 

you  are  quite  sure  of  getting  good  coffee  and  rolls  at  the  end  of  it. 

* * * * * 

The  whole  drive  from  St.  Pierre  d’Albigny  to  Chambray,  which  occu- 
pied the  latter  part  of  this  varied  day,  is  most  superb.  We  passed  imme- 
diately under  that  tremendous  Mont  Grenier,  a portion  of  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  fell  and  destroyed  a town  and  sixteen  villages.  The 
part  of  the  rock  from  which  this  aw’ful  mass  was  precipitated  may  still  be 
distinguished. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ PETER  P RIGGINS,”  &C. 

Un  malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul. 

Old  Proverb. 

Chap.  I. 

In  a retired  village,  some  eighty  miles  from  London,  on  the  great 
northern  road,  lived  one  Raymond  Fowler.  In  the  immediate  sphere  of 
his  duties  liis  name  was  never  heard.  He  was  called  simply  “ the  Doc- 
tor,” and  when  any  body  within  sixteen  miles  of  Sowerberry  spoke  of  the 
doctor,  every  body  knew  that  Raymond  Fowler  was  the  individual 
alluded  to.  He  had,  strictly  speaking,  a very  extensive  practice,  although 
it  could  not  be  called  a very  profitable  one  ; for  what  he  earned  by  what 
he  was  pleased  to  denominate  pharmasAwticals,  was  sadly  lessened  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and  horse-flesh.  He  was  the  only  medical  man  within 
twenty  miles  of  Sowerberry,  and  the  circuit  within  which  liis  practice  lay 
was  a tract  of  hilly  country,  much  of  it  uncultivated,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a farm  house,  a church  and  parsonage,  and  a few  labourers* 
cottages.  The  roads  were  mere  nominal  roads  ; they  were  only  a 
series  of  cart-ruts,  either  over  ploughed  fields  or  over  the  dow  ns,  where,  in 
order  to  assist  travellers  on  dark  nights,  they  were  marked  out  by  little 
heaps  of  chalk  placed  about  twenty  feet  from  each  other  on  the  green 
sward.  In  summer  time  his  iters , as  he  always  classically  spoke  of  Ins 
journeys,  were  pleasant  enough,  but  in  winter  it  was  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  go  from  farm  to  farm  on  wheels,  for  the  soil  in  the  cultivated 
regions  was  a deep  clay  of  so  tenacious  a character,  that  if  a vehicle  of 
any  sort  was  once  firmly  fixed  in  it,  the  only  chance  the  driver  had  of  ex- 
tricating it,  was  to  take  the  horse  out  aud  ride  off  across  country  to  the 
nearest  farm,  and  beg  the  loan  of  a powerful  team  and  a skilful  wag- 
goner. 

From  long  practice  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  knew  the  very  day  on 
which  it  w as  necessary  for  him  to  lay  up  his  headed  buggy  for  the  winter. 
The  harness  was  well  cleaned  and  oiled,  and  put  up  in  a dry  cupboard 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  when  he  had  rubbed  the  harness 
the  doctor’s  servant  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  to  think  that  that  part 
of  his  duties  was  over  until  the  March  winds  had  hardened  the  surface  of 
flie  country.  The  buggy — and  such  a buggy ! its  fashion  would  have 
thrown  Long  Acre  into  fits  of  laughter — was  carefully  cleaned  and 
covered  up,  the  coach-house  locked  to  prevent  the  fowds  roosting  on  its 
leather  head  and  splash-board,  and  the  key  deposited  in  a place  of  safety. 
When  that  door  was  unlocked  again,  and  the  buggy  made  its  appear- 
ance it  was  a signal  to  all  the  farmers  to  get  their  seed-barley  ready  ; for 
they  knew  that  the  land  was  in  a fit  and  proper  state  to  receive  it.  When 
the  buggy  disappeared,  an  the  coach-house  door  was  locked  again,  w7oe 
be  to  that  farmer  who  had  not  ploughed  his  land  and  sowed  his  wheats  ! 
he  smoked  a most  melancholy  pipe,  for  he  knew  that  all  further  attempts 
to  get  upon  the  lands  would  ie  useless.  Thus  the  doctor’s  buggy  was  re- 
garded in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sowerberry  as  an  agricultural  barometer. 

The  figure  of  the  doctor,  although  not  handsome  or  symmetrical, 
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was  fortunately  admirably  suited  to  the  saddle.  The  weight  was  all 
above  the  horse,  for  when  Mr.  Fowler  stood  up  he  appeared  to  be  about 
the  average  height  of  his  species,  and  when  he  sat  down  he  seemed  to 
lose  about  two  feet  by  so  doing,  his  legs  were  so  very  long,  and  his  back 
so  very  short.  They — his  legs — moreover,  were  bowed,  and  seemed 

made  to  fit  the  saddle-flaps,  and  the  Crispin  of  Sowerberry  had  been 
obliged  to  have  a pair  of  boot-trees  made  on  purpose  for  his  medical  cus- 
tomer. These  long  legs  were  as  remarkably  thin  as  his  arms  and 
shoulders  were  thick  and  stout,  and  his  head  was  remarkably  large  and 
thick  too.  He  was  a very  queer  looking  man,  and  dressed  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a respectable  farmer  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  always  rode  a good  horse.  He  was  a judge  of 
horseflesh,  and  bought  every  young  horse  that  pleased  his  eyes,  for  it  was 
a profitable  plan  to  him.  lie  broke  them  and  rode  them  in  his  business, 
and  when  they  were  perfect  he  found  a means  of  falling  in  with  the 
hounds  in  the  course  of  his  iters,  and  as  he  was  an  excellent  rider  he  soon 
led  the  field,  and  was  always  in  at  the  death — of  Charley,  I mean,  not  of 
his  patients — when  they,  nis  patients,  were  on  the  point  of  being  run  into 
by  the  King  of  Terrors  he  called  in  the  parson,  and  never  went  near  the 
house  again  until  his  services  were  needed  by  some  other  branches  of  the 
family. 

When  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  field  a grand  struggle  took  place 
among  the  gentlemen  who  wanted  a hunter.  They  forgot  hounds  and 
fox  too,  and  chased  the  doctor.  The  man  who  got  up  first  shouted  out 
“ How  much  ?”  “ Eighty  guineas,”  was  the  answer ; “ He’s  mine,”  closed 
the  deal,  for  the  doctor  never  asked  more  or  less  than  he  meant  to  take.  As 
Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  generally  sold  two  or  three  young  horses  every  season, 
and  the  buyers  of  them  assigned  them  names  allusive  to  the  profession 
of  the  seller,  the  Sowerberry  hunt  contained  an  odd  assortment  of  horse- 
titles.  There  was  the  Bay  Doctor,  the  Black  Doctor,  the  Gray  Doctor, 
and,  in  short,  doctors  of  every  hue.  There  were  Gallipots,  Galens,  Pill- 
boxes, Pestles,  Mortars,  Ointments,  Plaisters,  Blisters,  Apoplexies,  Epi- 
lepsies, Catalepsies,  and  many  others  which  the  reader’s  imagination  will 
readily  supply.  The  most  famous  of  all  of  them  was  Squire  Sowerberry- 
of-Sowerberry’s  Squirt.  He  had  called  him  Syringe,  as  being  more 
elegant,  but  his  groom,  who  had  been  under-gardener,  assured  him  that 
that  was  the  name  of  a tree — the  syringa  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
syringe  that  he  had  ever  heard — so  his  name  was  changed  to  Squirt,  and 
he  did  not  disgrace  his  name,  for  he  went  off  as  quick  as  a jet  of  water 
out  of  that  little  instrument,  and  kept  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  burst. 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  occupied  the  Vicarage  House  of  Sow'erberry. 
The  vicar  was  non-resident,  under  the  plea  of  the  house  being  out  of  re- 
pair. This  was  not  a false  plea,  for  it  w’as  in  such  a condition  that  few 
men  would  have  ventured  to  inhabit  it  but  the  doctor.  He  w’ould  not  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hunt  and  his  practice, 
and,  moreover,  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  rich  pastures,  admirably  suited 
for  grazing  young  horses. 

At  the  time  when  the  little  incident  happened  which  I am  about  to  re- 
late,  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  was  about  fifty -five  years  of  age,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  in  prosperous  circumstances,  for  he  was  very  close-fisted,  and 
never  indulged  in  any  thing  but  his  own  excellent  strong  beer — which  he 
said  was  the  best  thing  to  work  upon, — except  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
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or  other  of  his  numerous  patients.  He  was  married  to  an  industrious 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  farmer,  and  had  had  a numerous 
family,  but  all  of  them  had  been  taken  from  him  save  one — the  youngest 
girl. 

His  establishment  consisted  of  a drudge  in  female  attire,  who  looked 
more  like  a man  in  disguise  than  a woman,  from  her  enormous  size, 
and  a peculiarly  redundant  crop  of  hair  which  grew  upon  her  chin  and 
upper  lip.  She  had  lived  many  years  with  the  family,  and  kept  her  master 
and  mistress  a little  in  terrorem.  She  did  all  the  work  that  her  mistress 
could  not  do,  and  that  John,  the  groom  and  gardener,  would  not  do. 
The  only  addition  to  these  two  individuals,  who,  I ought  to  mention  it, 
quarrelled  daily',  and  had  quarrelled  daily  for  many  years,  and  were 
likely  to  continue  quarrelling  daily  as  long  as  they  lived  together,  was  the 
apprentice,  or  rather  the  succession  of  apprentices ; for  somehow  or 
another  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler’s  “young  men”  seldom  stayed  one  twelve- 
month  with  him.  Whether  it  was  that  Mrs.  Fowler  interfered  too  much 
in  the  dispensing  part  of  the  business,  and  insisted  on  cheap  substitutes 
being  used  instead  of  the  dearer  articles  prescribed  by  her  husband  on 
some  very  momentous  occasions,  or  that  the  accommodations  and  sup- 
plies were  not  deemed  equivalent  to  the  premium  paid  and  to  the  youths* 
expectations  I cannot  say  ; I can  only  mention  the  fact,  that  before  the  ex- 
piration of  a year  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  had  to  refund  part  of  the 
premium,  or  stand  a law-suit,  which  he  was  too  wise  to  do,  after  the  first 
time,  when  he  was  castf  as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  advertise  for  another 
pupil ; or,  for  I believe  in  those  days  the  name  was  not  deemed  so  vulgar 
as  it  is  now' — an  apprentice. 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  was  not  a clever  man  by  any  means,  indeed  he 
was  but  one  degree  above  a cow-leech  ,or  horse-doctor.  The  little  lie 
knew  of  his  profession  he  knew  practically.  He  despised  theory',  and  as 
to  all  modern  improvements  he  scorned  them  as  innovations  set  on  foot 
by  assuming  ignorami , as  he  called  them.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
classics,  although  when  he  did  talk,  which  was  but  seldom,  for  he  had  a 
trick  of  nodding  or  shaking  his  head,  smiling  or  looking  melancholy, 
which  he  thought  excellent  substitutes  for  spoken  opinions  on  doubtful 
cases;  I say,  when  he  did  talk,  he  tried  to  talk  classically.  How  far  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  went  may  be  judged  of  by  this  little  fact.  He  one 
day  received  a note  from  a neighbouring  parson,  who  apologized  for  any 
errors  it  might  contain,  upon  the  common  plea  of  its  having  been  written 
currente  calamo. 

“ Order  the  horse,  my  dear,  Parson  Spinks  has  hurt  himself,”  cried 
the  doctor. 

“ How  ? what  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Fowler. 

“ Why,  can’t  you  see  ? Oh  ! I forget  you  don’t  know  Latin.  You 
see  currente  calamo  ? Well,  that  means  that  he  has  met  with  a cala- 
mity, that  is,  an  accident,  in  running.” 

Chap.  II. 

The  reader  will  arrive  at  a juster  estimate  of  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  from  the  following  little  dialogue  than  from  any 
further  description  that  I could  give  of  him. 

As  he  sat  over  a late  breakfast  with  his  wife,  for  he  had  but  just  been 
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released  from  attendance  on  a lady  anti-Malthusian  given,  Phoebe,  the 
drudge,  entered  and  tossed  a letter  on  the  table  in  a very  rude  manner. 
Her  temper  had  been  soured  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  butter  to 
come  after  she  had  been  churming  for  some  three  hours. 

“ There's  a letter,  and  it’s  one-and-eight.” 

“ One-and-eight — what,  twenty-pence  ? I won’t  take  it  in,”  said  the 
doctor.  “ If  I do  may — ” 

“ Very  well ; it’s  no  consam  of  mine,”  said  Phoebe,  snatching  it  out 
of  his  hand.  “ I’ll  give  it  posty  again,  and  I hope  it  contains  money,  that’s 
all.” 

“ Stop,  Phoebe,  stop ; Raymond,  my  dear,  don’t  risk  any  loss  for 
twenty-pence.  What’s  the  post-mark,  Phoebe  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Fowler. 

“ Ilow  can  I tell  as  haven’t  opened  the  letter,  and  can’t  read.  I’ll  go 
and  ask  posty,”  said  Phoebe. 

“ It  comes  from  Lunnun,  and  has  got  someut  inside  of  it,  he  says,  and 
that  makes  it  double  what  it  would  have  been.” 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  took  the  letter,  felt  it  carefully  all  over,  squeezed 
the  sides  open,  and  endeavoured  to  peep  into  it.  He  could  see  nothing 
but  what  seemed  to  be  a little  note  in  a large  cover.  He  examined  the 
superscription,  in  hopes  that  the  character  of  the  writing  might  enable 
him  to  guess  at  the  writer.  The  attempt  was  a failure.  As  he  sat 
doubting  whether  he  should  take  it  in  or  not,  her  mistress  had  quietly 
given  Phoebe  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  and  posty,  as  she  called  him, 
was  already  dismissed. 

“ Open  it,  my  dear ; that  is  the  shortest  way  of  discovering  its  con- 
tents.” 

“ What  ! and  have  to  pay  twenty  pence  for  what  is  perhaps  only  the 
latest  price  of  drugs,  and  a solicitation  for  an  order  ? Preposterous !” 

“ It  is  paid  for,  and  therefore  you  had  better  open  it.” 

“ Mrs.  F.,  Mrs.  F.,  do  you  think  I am  suffering  from  a pecuniary 
plethora  ?” 

“ Open  the  letter,  Mr.  F.,  or  give  it  to  me.” 

The  doctor  put  the  letter  under  his  plate  and  shook  his  head  nega- 
tively. When  he  had  finished  his  rasher  and  drank  his  tea,  which  he  did 
very  deliberately,  in  order,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  to  provoke  his  wife,  he 
took  the  letter  from  under  his  plate,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  wasted 
some  ten  minutes  in  inspecting  the  wafer,  the  post-mark,  and  the  direction, 
over  which  was  written  “ private  and  confidential.” 

“ Very  odd  indeed  ; who  can  have  any  thing  private  and  confidential 
to  say  to  me?” 

“ Open  the — ” 

“ An  incurable,  perhaps,  who  has  been  improperly  treated  by  the 
Londoners,  and  has  heard  of  my  fame.” 

“ Don’t  be  a donkey,”  said  Phoebe,  as  she  removed  the  breakfast  things; 
“ it’s  more  likely  a man  as  wants  a horse  physicked.” 

“ Do  open  the  — ,”  said  Mrs.  F. 

“ Young  woman,  Phoebe,  I mean,  not  you,  Mrs.  F.,  if  you  allow  your 
irritability  of  temper  to  overpower  your  cerebral  functions,  you  will  come 
to  an  un timely  death,”  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 

- “ Stuff ! Mr.  F.,”  said  the  wife. 

“ Ay,  doctor’s  stuff — heugh  !”  said  Phoebe,  shuddering  as  if  she  had 
taken  a senna  draught,  and  had  nothing  to  drive  the  taste  away. 
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“ When  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  cinciput  and  occiput  are — ” began 
the  master,  intending  to  read  Phcebe  a clever  lecture. 

“ I don’t  believe  a word  about  it,”  said  the  maid,  tucking  the  table- 
cloth under  her  arm,  and  walking  off  with  the  breakfast  cups  and 
saucers.  “ You  may  gammon  them  as  don’t  know  you,  but  you  can’t 
gammon  me  as  knows  you  so  well.” 

“ I’ll  discharge  that  girl,  Mrs.  F.,  she  is  as  impudent  as  she  is  tall. 
Six  feet  of  sheer  rudeness.” 

“ Do  open  the  letter  and  never  mind  Phoebe,  it  s only  owing  to  the 
cream.” 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  still  kept  his  wife  in  suspense  by  giving  her  a long 
detail  of  all  the  offences  that  Phoebe  had  committed  during  the  period  of 
her  serv  ice  in  the  family,  and  would  have  prolonged  the  trial  of  her  pa- 
tience, had  she  not  quietly  made  sham  preparations  for  leaving  the 
room. 

“ Do  not  leave  me,  Mrs.  F.,  until  you  have  heard  the  result  of  this 
private  and  confidential  communication.” 

“ I must  really  go  and  see  if  the  butter  is  come,”  replied  the  ladv, 
“and  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  you  can  let  me  know'  them  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning.” 

“ I insist  upon  your  hearing  them  now , Mrs.  F. ; remember  your  mar- 
riage vow.” 

“ As  you  please,  Mr.  F.” 

“ Then  sit  down,  madam,  and  don’t  make  me  fancy  you  are  anxious  to 
elope.” 

Mrs.  F.  sat  dowrn,  and  Mr.  F.  opened  the  letter,  but  not  before  he  had 
begged  the  loan  of  his  wife’s  scissors  in  order  that  he  might  not  destroy 
any  portion  of  the  writing  in  getting  at  the  interior. 

He  so  seldom  received  a letter  that  such  an  article  as  an  envelope  w'as 
unknow  n to  him,  so  that  when  he  had  removed  the  outer  cover  and  found 
all  blank,  he  was  bewildered. 

“ Sad  waste  of  half  a sheet  of  Bath  post,”  said  he. 

“Open  the  enclosure,  my  love.” 

Raymond  obeyed,  and  fully  expected  to  see  some  equivalent  for  his 
twenty  pence  within  its  folds.  The  enclosure  w’as  merely  a note  from  a 
lawyer,  the  adviser  of  Squire  Sowerberry  of  Sowerberry,  wdio  had  been 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  summoning  a rich  aunt,  to  whom  he  was 
heir-at-law,  before  ajury  to  determine  whether  she  was  sane  or  not  sane, 
compos  vel  7ion-compos.  He  had  heard  from  the  country  lawyer  that  she 
had  made  a will  bequeathing  sundry  large  sums  to  a chapel  of  which  she 
had  recently  become  a member. 

The  inquiry  de  lunatico  had  been  held  in  London,  at  the  Gray’s  Inn 
coffee-house,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  had  attended  at  that  excellent 
hotel  as  a most  important  witness,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  medical 
adviser  of  old  Madame  Sowerberry  for  many  years.  His  evidence  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  heir-at-law,  as  it  fully  proved,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  jury,  that  Madame  Sowerberry  had  been  totally  incapacitated 
from  managing  her  own  affairs  for  at  least  three  years  before  the  period  of 
making  her  extraordinary  will.  What  could  make  it  clearer  that  she  was 
non  compos  mentis  at  that  time,  than  the  fact  that  she  had  refused  to 
give  the  doctor  a reasonable  sum,  say  fifty  pounds,  for  a horse  to  draw 
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her  carriage,  for  which  young  Squire  Sowerberry  gave  eighty  guineas 
within  three  days  of  the  time  she  had  refused  to  take  it  off  her  doctor’s 
hands  at  the  first-mentioned  low  figure  ? 

The  commissioner  congratulated  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  on  the  clear 
and  conclusive  manner  in  which  he  had  given  his  evidence,  and  that 
gentleman  having  no  one  at  home  to  wait  upon  his  patients,  as  soon 
as  his  examination  and  cross-examination  were  over,  got  upon  the  York 
mail  and  went  back  again  to  Sowerberry,  leaving  the  London  mad- 
doctors  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  sanity  or  insanity  according  to  their 
respective  theories.  He  had  received  the  amount  of  his  expenses,  and  a 
trifling  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  from  Messrs.  Chauce  and  Nogo, 
his  squire’s  solicitors,  and  had  fondly  thought  the  business  ended. 

Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he  is  reading  the  twenty-penny- 
worth of  letter.  Its  contents  were  these : 


“Staples  Inn, 

“ June  7th. 


“ Dear  Sir, 

“ The  inquiry  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Mrs.  Priscilla  Sowerberry  is 
at  length  satisfactorily  concluded.  We  mean  to  finish  off  with  a dinner, 
and  as  your  evidence  was,  in  the  last  degree,  most  valuable  in  saving  so 
large  a sum  of  money  from  the  hands  of  the  Jumpers  and  Shakers,  Mr. 
Sowerberry',  of  Sowerberry,  begs  you  will  favour  us  with  your  company 
upon  this  most  interesting  occasion.  The  old  lady  is  shut  up. 

“ We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  servants, 

(For  Messrs.  Chauce  and  Nogo), 

“ Simeon  Flurry. 

“ P.S.  We  have  authority  for  saying  that  your  expenses  will  be  paid, 
and  your  loss  of  time  duly  remunerated.  Dinner  at  the  Grnv*s  Inn 
coffee-house  on  the  12th  at  six — military  time .” 


“ Of  course  you  will  go,  Raymond  — you  must  not  disoblige  the 
squire,”  said  Mrs.  F.;  “your  expenses  are  to  be  paid,  and  you  will  be 
amply  remunerated  for  your — ” 

“ Amply,  Mrs.  F. — what  do  you  mean  by  amply  ? Can  Messrs.  Chance 
and  Nogo  calculate  on  what  I may  earn  in  a day  ? — no.  And  then  my 
patients — can  I leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  your  dispensations — I mean 
— dispensings,  and  my  apprentice’s  advice?  I have  a most  awfully 
responsible  duty  to  perform — I — I — should  like  to  dine  with  the  squire, 
but  duty — duty — Mrs.  F.,  you  know  what  the  great  Lord  Nelson  used  to 
say  on  that  subject — * England  expects — ’ ” 

“ lie  was  not  a country  apothecary',  and  if  I was  you,  I would  go. 
And  as  to  duty,  ain’t  it  summer  and  no  one  ailing  ? Why,  you  have 
onlv  a few  children  in  the  scarlets ; measles  and  hoopings  are  over,  and 
no  births  expected.  As  to  coughs,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  I can  handle 
them  as  well  as  you,  and  if  any  thing  in  the  accident  way  should  occur, 
you  can’t  be  expected  to  be  in  the  way  on  purpose  to  provide  for  it — 
go,  by  all  means.  You  have  not  seen  much  of  London,  go  and  enjoy 
yourself  and — bring  back  a good  stock  of  grocery — it  will  save  car- 

• „ tf 
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Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  was  delighted  at  the  view  which  his  wife  had 
taken  of  the  affair,  but  he  would  not  own  it.  He  pulled  out  a long 
narrow-shaped  pocket-book,  and  pretended  to  examine  it  closely. 

“ Well,  mv  dear,  what  important  cases  do  you  expect?” 

“ None,  Mrs.  F.,  none — 1 am  happy  to  say  the  country  is  healthy.” 

“ There’s  one,  and  that’s  a whopper,  shortly,”  said  Phoebe,  who  had 
been  quietly  listening  to  all  that  had  passed. 

“Young  woman — (Phoebe  was  fifty-four) — young  woman,  I must 
discharge  you.” 

“ There’s  Gideon  Giles’s  wife  like  to  be  down  with  her  seventeenth  in 
the  course  of  a week.” 

“ True,  too  true — prodigious  are  the  puerperal  powers  of  that  poor 
creature  !”  sighed  and  said  the  doctor. 

“ The  what? — how  you  do  abuse  your  best  customers.” 

“Never  mind,  Phoebe,  retire — and  put  up  two  shirts,  two  pair  of 
socks,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  your  master  for  a week’s  absence  ; 
old  Rachel  Tims  can  wait  on  Gideon’s  wife,  if  her  time  arrives  before 
your  master.” 

“ Sooner  than  that  intruder  into  regular  practice  should  dare  to  attend 
one  of  my  patients,  I would  stay  in  Sowerberry  and  offend  fourteen 
Squire  Sowerberrys,  and  you,  madam,  and  you,  Phoebe — I will  not  go  to 
London,”  stormed  the  doctor. 

“ Don’t  be  a donkey,”  said  Phoebe. 

“ Put  up  the  things,”  said  the  mistress. 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  swore  heartily  at  both  of  them,  mounted  a fine 
young  colt,  and  set  out  upon  his  rounds  to  tell  every  one  that  he  was 
going  to  town  to  dine  with  Squire  Sowerberry,  of  Sowerberry,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough,  through  his  important  evidence,  to  put  his  aunt 
into  a madhouse  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


Chap.  III. 

While  the  doctor  is  travelling  up  to  town  on  the  box-seat  of  the  \ ork 
mail,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  motives  which  in- 
duced his  wife  to  urge  him  to  accept  the  invitation  to  what  Phoebe  called, 
the  mad  dinner. 

Independently  of  wishing  to  obtain  a large  parcel  of  groceries,  carriage 
free,  she  was  most  anxious  that  no  offence  should  be  given  to  the  squire 
on  her  daughter’s  account.  Miss  Henrietta  was  rather  a pretty  young 
woman,  and  Sir.  Sowerberry,  of  Sowerberry,  whenever  he  called  on  the 
doctor  to  see  liis  colts,  or  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  family,  was  rather 
fond  of  chatting  and  laughing  with  his  daughter.  He  sometimes  pro- 
longed his  visits  beyond  the  half  hour  usually  devoted  to  a call  and  the 
young  lady  fondly  imagined  it  was  for  the  sane  of  her  agreeable  conver- 
sation, while,  in  reality,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  her  papa  s admirable 
6trong  beer,  of  which  the  squire  was  very  fond. 

The  mother,  like  a fool  as  she  was,  construed  these  little  chit-cliats 
over  the  ale-glass  into  serious  attentions,  and  entertained  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  but  that  if  her  husband  played  his  cards  well,  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Fowler  would  become  Squiress  Sowerberry',  of  Sowerberry.  She 
did  not  make  known  her  ill-grounded  hopes  and  expectations  to  the 
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doctor,  for  fear  he  should  by  his  very  significant  head-noddings  and 
shakings,  give  the  squire  a premature  hint  of  them,  and  so  drive  him 
from  the  trap  before  he  had  entered  it  far  enough  to  be  fairly  caught. 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  had  no  such  thoughts.  When  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  it  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  have  an  excellent  dinner,  plenty 
of  wine,  and  an  agreeable  week’s  lionising  in  London  at  another  person’s 
expense. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a description  of  the  dinner,  or  a record 
of  the  many  witty  remarks  made  by  the  assembled  parties  at  the  expense 
of  the  insane  Priscilla  Sowerberry,  and  the  Jumpers  and  Shakers. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  evening  passed  merrily,  and  a great  deal  of  wine 
was  consumed.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  especially  those  who  talked  and 
sung  the  loudest,  were  very  tipsy  and  wisely  retired  early.  The  doctor 
and  Mr.  Simeon  Flurry,  the  managing  clerk  of  Messrs.  Chance  and  Nogo, 
sat  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  although  they  never  passed 
the  bottle  without  filling  a bumper,  were  such  well-seasoned  vessels  that 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  they  found  themselves  finishing  the  last  bottle 
by  themselves,  and  as  sober,  comparatively  speaking,  as  if  they  had  only 
taken  three  glasses  of  wine  instead  of  three  bottles. 

“ Well,  doctor,  you’re  a real  jolly  follow,  I must  admit.  Come,  what 
say  to  another  bottle?  — no  chalky  you  know,”  said  Mr. 

more,  not  a drop  more,”  said  the  doctor;  w I have  had  just 
enough  to  make  me  comfortable.  I shall  go  to  the  Saracen’s  Head,  and 
indulge  a little  inclination  which  I feel  to  somnolency.” 

“ Pooh  ! pooh  ! — go  to  bed  at  this  early  hour — never  heard  of  a man 

who  came  up  to  London  to  see  life,  going  to  bed  before 

\ 

Daylight  did  begin. 

Let  me  see— eleven  o’clock — too  late  for  the  play — where  can  we  go? — • 
what  can  we  do  ? Waiter,  what  sort  of  an  evening  is  it  ?” 

“ Uncommon  lovely  evening,  sir,”  said  the  waiter. 

“ Then,  by  Jove,  we  will  go  to  Vauxhall.” 

Mr.  Raymond’ shook  his  head  and  looked  gravely,  but  said  nothing 
until  the  waiter  had  left  the  room.  He  then  in  a hesitating*  manner, 
and  in  a low  whisper  inquired  what  the  expense  would  be,  adding,  by 
way  of  apology  for  asking  the  question,  that  he  had  only  put  enough 
money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  fare  up.  relying  for  a supply  on  the 
promise  contained  in  Mr.  Flurry’s  twenty-penny  letter. 

“ Expense — curse  the  expense — it  all  goes  down  in  the  costs  de  luna - 
tico.  We  will  go  and  drink  Madame  Priscilla’s  health  during  her  con- 
finement, in  a bowl  of  arrack  punch  after  a cold  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne.”  . 

The  doctor’s  eves  sparkled  at  the  thought,  but  he  still  hesitated.  He 
was  not  sure  that  he  should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  supper  and  the 
addenda  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  say  ? capital  fireworks,  and  Madame  Saqui  on 
the  tight-ropc — she  goes  up  as  high  as  the  rockets.” 

“I  really  should  be  delighted — but — I — I have  no  money  with  me, 
said  the  doctor,  slowly  and  demurely. 

“ Oh,  I’ll  pay — hackney-coach  and  every  thing,”  said  Simeon  Flurry, 
tapping  his  trousers-pocket. 


uo  you 
Flurry. 
“ No 
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“ But  we  might  get  separated  in  the  crowd,  you  know,  and  not  meet 
again,  or  something  or  other  might  happen,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Well,  we  can  soon  arrange  that.  Squire  Sowerberry  lias  given  us  a 
carte  blanche  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  How  much  shall  you  want 
to  cover  all  your  expenses  ?” 

The  doctor  thought  about  ten  pounds  would  do,  but  said , “ He  did 
not  know — he  had  not  calculated.” 

“ Twenty  pounds — will  that  do  ? or  say  tliirty  pounds  if  you  like. 
We  wish  to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  so  important  a witness,”  said  Mr. 
Flurry. 

“I  should  think  tliirty  pounds  will  cover  every  thing  — a medical 
man’s  time  is  very  valuable,”  said  the  doctor,  musingly,  but  with  an  inward 
chuckle. 

“ Well — I’ll  write  you  a cheque  at  once,  and  the  landlord  will  change 
it  for  you  ; but  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  only  take  a sovereign 
or  two  in  your  pocket,  and  leave  the  rest  in  his  lianas  until  to-morrow 
morning.  There  are  such  tilings  as  dishonest  people  even  at  Vaux- 
hall.” 


The  cheque  was  taken  but  not  the  advice.  The  doctor  intimated  with 
a knowing  nod  that  he  had  a pocket  inside  his  waistcoat,  and  should 
keep  a sharp  look  out.  So  when  the  change  was  brought,  he  put  five 
sovereigns  into  his  breeches-pockct,  and  five  five-pound  notes  into  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  Mr.  Flurry  fancied  he  saw  several  more — but  that 
was  no  business  of  his. 

“ Now  I’m  at  your  service,”  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  deposited 
his  pocket-book  carefully  in  his  inside  pocket,  immediately  over  “ the 
great  aorta,”  as  he  told  his  companion. 


Chap.  IV. 

A coach  was  called,  and  the  promise  of  an  additional  shilling  to  his 
legal  fare,  induced  Mr.  Jarvey  to  put  his  cattle  into  a canter  and  deposit 
his  burden  at  the  gates  of  the  gardens  in  sometliing  less  than  half  an 
hour,  which  seemed  but  a few  minutes  to  the  insides,  “ They  had  such  a 
very  jolly  chat,”  as  Mr.  Flurry  said. 

The  doctor  did  not  quite  like  his  companion’s  borrowing  the  money  to 
pay  the  fare,  and  the  admission  to  the  scene  of  merriment  under  the  plea 
of  his  having  no  silver — it  looked  very  suspicious.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  discharged  the  coach,  took  his  checks,  and  entered  the 
gardens.  He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the  scene  that  burst  upon 
his  view.  He  stood  staring  about  him,  first  at  the  orchestra,  then  at  the 
rotunda,  then  at  the  variegated  lamps,  and  lastly  at  the  company,  who 
were  engaged  in  listening  to  a charming  ditty,  sung  most  sweetly  by 
Mrs.  Bland.  The  doctor’s  ears  soon  caught  the  sweet  sounds  and  he 
was  enraptured.  His  enthusiasm  was  excited  to  such  a pitch,  that  when 
the  song  was  over,  he  joined  in  the  shout  for  a repetition  of  it,  in  such  a 
stentorian  voice,  that  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembly  upon 
him,  which  was  no  way  diminished  by  his  queer  dress,  for  he  was  in  his 
top-boots,  drabs,  and  long-flapped  coat,  and  to  crown  all,  a very  mimmy 
hat,  as  his  companion  called  it. 
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“ Bravo,  doctor ! we  must  have  * that  strain  again,’  so  shout  away,” 
said  Simeon. 

“ Brayvoh — anchore,  anchore,”  screamed  Fowler. 

“ Go  it,  my  country  kiddy.” 

“ That’s  the  sort,  my  tidy-rural.” 

These  words  of  encouragement  and  approbation  proceeded  from  the 
mouths  of  two  vulgar  little  puppies,  and  such  was  the  excitement  under 
which  the  doctor  was  labouring,  that  he  turned  round  and  hit  the 
nearest  of  them  very  hard  upon  the  nose. 

The  little  fellow,  instead  of  putting  up  with  the  affront,  threw  himself 
into  a splendid  attitude,  and  popped  in  one,  two,  right  and  left,  much  to 
the  doctor’s  surprise,  who  was  a very  strong  man  and  reckoned  a good 
boxer — in  the  country. 

The  affair  had  taken  place  so  suddenly,  that  Mr.  Flurry  could  not 
interfere  before  two  or  three  blows  had  been  exchanged.  He  threw 
himself  between  the  combatants,  and  shouted  for  an  officer.  Before  one 
could  arrive  at  the  spot,  the  doctor  had  nearly  got  to  his  antagonist  again, 
and  was  trying  with  all  his  might  to  strike  him.  Flurry,  however,  held 
tightly  on  to  his  arm  and  told  him  not  to  be  a fool. 

“ Go  it,  little  one — now,  countryman,  at  him  again — a ring,  a ring,” 
shouted  the  ill-disposed  part  of  the  crowd. 

“ Shame,  shame — turn  them  both  out,”  cried  those  who  were  more 
peaceably  inclined. 

A rush  took  place,  and  the  doctor  found  himself  separated  from  his 
foe,  and  hurried  off  between  two  constables.  He  was  taken  into  a little 
room,  where  his  antagonist  soon  followed  him.  A gentleman,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a handsome  cane  in  his  hand,  politely  listened  to  the  state- 
ments of  each  party,  and  bowing,  assured  the  doctor  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  he  must  either  satisfy  his  adversary,  or  quit  the  gardens 
immediately. 

“I  know  him,”  whispered  Mr.  Flurry;  “give  him  a sovereign  to  say 
no  more  about  it.” 

The  doctor  hesitated  for  a minute — he  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
twenty  shillings,  but  the  thoughts  of  being  compelled  to  quit  the  scene 
of  enchantment  overcame  his  reluctance,  and  he  put  a sovereign  into  his 
opponent’s  hand,  who  tossed  it  up,  caught  it  again,  and  told  Mr.  Fowler 
that  “ he  was  a gentleman,  and  had  behaved  as  sich.”  The  gentleman 
in  black  bowed  to  each  with  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  led  the  way  back 
to  the  gardens. 

“You  have  narrowly  escaped  a severe  punishment,  my  dear  sir,” 
said  Flurry',  grav 
known  you.” 

“ What,  from  that  little  chap  ? I just  wish — ” 

“ No,  you  won’t,  when  I tell  you  that  the  little  fellow  is  a great  prize- 
fighter. His  name  is  Brown,  and  he  is  known  as  the  ‘ Sprig  of  Myrtle 
among  the  Fancy.” 

The  doctor  was  rather  astonished,  but  still  felt  an  inclination  to  renew 
the  battle.  His  thoughts  were  soon  diverted  from  the  subject  by  seeing 
himself  the  observed  of  all  observers;  and  a remark  from  an  excessively 
gay-dressed  man,  “Twig  him,  Bill;  that’s  the  covey  that  fit  with  the 
* Sprig’ — wouldn’t  he  have  got  served  out  if  it  hadn’t  a been  for  Mr. 


ely,  “ five  minutes  more,  and  your  wife  would  not  have 
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Simpson,” — made  him  try  to  hide  his  very  large  head  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  crowd. 

A bell  ringing — the  signal  for  the  fireworks — relieved  the  doctor  from 
the  gaze  of  the  public.  He  was  forced  in  the  rush  to  a very  convenient 
place  for  seeing  the  exhibition,  and  received  marked  attention  from  a 
well-dressed  man,  and  a handsomely-attired  lady  who  leaned  upon  his 
arm.  They  made  room  for  him  out  of  the  crush,  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  various  devices  exhibited,  and  after  the  display  w as  over 
won  his  heart  by  assuring  him  that  he  had  been  very  ill-used  by  the  little 
vulgar  fellow  that  had  attacked  him  after  grossly  insulting  him. 

How  much  further  their  attentions  might  have  gone,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  Simeon  Flurry,  who  had  been  separated  from  his  friend  in  the 
rush,  rejoined  him,  and  putting  his  arm  within  his,  hurried  liim  oft’  to  a 
little  box,  and  began  shouting  for  a waiter.  Forty  or  fifty  voices  an- 
swered, “ Coming,”  but  no  one  did  come,  and  w hile  they  were  waiting 
for  a waiter  the  doctor  was  busily  engaged  in  looking  at  a carte , on 
which  the  bill  of  fare  was  written,  with  the  prices  of  every  edible  and 
potable  marked  upon  it. 

“ Cold  chicken,  ham,  and  champagne,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Flurry. 

“ Chicken,  six  shillings  ; ham,  two-and-sixpence  ; champagne,  eighteen 
shillings,”  read  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler ; a sense  of  fear  that  Ac  should  have 
to  pay  twenty- six  shillings  and  sixpence,  besides  the  waiter,  and  the 
punch  that  was  to  follow  the  supper,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already 
paid  for  the  coach,  the  admission  tickets,  and,  to  settle  the  affair  of  ho- 
nour with  li  the  Sprig,”  made  him  hesitate. 

“ Curse  those  waiters,”  said  Flurry,  vexed. 

“ I really  seldom  eat  suppers,  Mr.  Simeon,  and  I do  think  that  a crust 
of  bread- and- cheese,  and  a tumbler  of  beer  or  porter  after  so  excellent  a 
dinner — ” 

“ D — n bread-and-cheese.  Waiter,  are  you  coming  ?”  said  the  ma- 
naging clerk,  very  greatly  excited. 

“ But  the  expense,”  commenced  the  doctor  again. 

“ D — n the  expense ; my  dear  fellow,  I beg  your  pardon  for  swearing, 
but  I have  already  told  you  that  that  is  included  in  the  costs.  We  do 
not  get  a de  lunatico  every  day,  and  the  amount  of  our  supper  will  be  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  our  charges.” 

The  doctor’s  views  were  immediately  changed.  He  longed  to  com- 
mence operations,  and  shouted  “ waiter”  so  loudly,  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
were  at  bis  side  in  an  instant. 

“ Come  here,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Simeon  Flurry  to  the  most  active-looking 
one  of  the  lot.  “ Wait  upon  us  solely?  and  I’ll  give  you  a crown.” 

The  man  bowed  and  winked  at  his  fellows,  who  withdrew.  The  sup- 
per was  ordered,  and  on  the  table  in  a few  seconds. 

“ Tumblers,”  said  Mr.  Flurry. 

The  tapering  glasses  disappeared,  and  before  the  doctor  could  cut  off 
a wing  of  a chicken,  pop  ! — fiz ! his  glass,  a very  large  tumbler,  was 
mantling  over  with  the  sparkling  fluid. 

“Don’t  wait,”  said  Flurry. 

The  doctor  took  the  hint,  and  tossed  off  the  contents  of  his  glass  at  a 
draught.  He  was  very  thirsty  from  his  previous  drinking,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  his  quarrel,  and  the  crowd  in  which  he  had  been  mixing.  He 
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smacked  his  lips  as  lie  set  down  his  glass,  sighed,  and  said,  “ Delicious  l 
talk  of  nectar — Jupiter  never  brewed  such  stuff  as  that.” 

“ Very  fair,”  said  his  friend,  critically.  “ I’ve  drank  better.  Waiter, 
fill  our  glasses,  and  bring  another  bottle.” 

“ Poor  Priscilla  Sowerberry,”  said  the  doctor,  winking  at  his  compa- 
nion through  his  second  tumbler ; “ but  I suppose  she  won’t  mind 

it.” 

“ Why,  w e have  just  settled  that  she  is  out  of  her  mind,  therefore  she 
cannot  have  a mind  to  mind  it,”  replied  the  managing  clerk,  laughing  at 
his  own  very  bad  joke,  and  tossing  off  a tumbler  of  champagne. 

The  second  bottle  was  as  speedily  finished  as  the  first,  and  when  the 
cloth  was  cleared  aw’ay,  an  order  was  given  for  a bowi  of  arrack  punch. 
It  was  soon  upon  the  table,  and  Mr.  Flurry,  who  did  the  honours,  re- 
jected the  diminutive  glasses  which  accompanied  it,  and  ordered  tum- 
blers. 

“ Now  taste  that”  said  he,  handing  over  a bumper  to  the  doctor. 

11  Heavens  ! — what  a flavour,”  cried  the  doctor,  smacking  his  lips. 
“ IIow  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Phoebe  would  like  it.” 

“ Curse  Mrs.  Fowler,”  said  Flurry  to  himself.  “ Do  you  not  think  it 
wants  a little — a very  little  more  sugar?” 

“ Nothing  can  improve  it,”  said  the  doctor.  “ It  wants  bnt  one  thing 
—drinking — hah ! hah ! hah  ! How'  much  do  they  charge  for  it — • 
eh?” 


“ Never  mind — d — n the  expense.  Drink,  and  don’t  think — that’s  my 
motto.” 

“ Have  we  drank  Madame  Priscilla’s  better  health?”  suggested  the 
doctor. 

“ Not  in  punch,"  said  Mr.  Flurry.  “ Toss  off  your  glass  and  we  ll  do 
it  now\” 

“ With  the  honours.  Hip  ! — hip — ” 

“ By  no  means  ; hush,  for  your  own  sake,  hush.  We  shall  have  the 
eyes  of  every  body  upon  us.” 

“ What  does  that  matter  ? — who  cares  for  every  body  ? — let’s  have  a 
song,”  said  the  doctor,  and  began  singing  in  an  appropriately  croaking 
voice, 

A frog  he  w'ould  a wooing  go, 

Heigho ! — 

“ Heigho,  indeed,”  cried  a person  from  the  next  box.  i(  I wish  you 
would  not  make  such  a noise.” 

“ Who  is  that  impertinent  individual  ?”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“ I really  can’t  tell.  Sit  down,  do.” 

“ I will  have  a look  at  him.  Why,  bless  me ! my  dear  squire,  how 
are  you  ? Flurry,  my  boy,  here’s  aunt  Priscilla’s  nephew.” 

Mr.  Flurry  took  one  look  into  the  squire’s  box,  made  a low  bow,  and 
dragged  his  friend  back  by  the  coat-tails  into  their  own  snuggery,  when  he 
saw  who  the  squire’s  companions  were,  and  heard  him  say,  “ All  right, 
doctor — but  I’ll  talk  to  you  by  and  by.” 

The  doctor  was  indignant  at  being  dragged  away  in  so  unceremonious 
a manner,  and  felt  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome ; but  a few  whispered 
words  of  explanation  caused  him  to  forget  the  insult  he  fancied  he  had 
received,  and  the  appearance  of  the  squire  after  he  had  parted  with  his 
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friends — who  proved  to  be  Messrs.  Chance  and  Nogo — and  an  order 
for  another  bowl  of  the  delicious  mixture,  made  him  a happy  apothe- 
cary. 

A delightful  hour  did  the  doctor  pass.  The  world  seemed  a different 
world  to  him.  He  did  not  care  a brass  birthing  for  any  body  or  any 
thing.  Mrs.  F.  was  forgotten.  Phcebe’s  impudence  was  not  dreamed 
of.  His  patients  might  die  or  not  as  they  pleased ; and  as  to  his  colts, 
he  felt  convinced  the  one  he  had  just  purchased  would  be  sure  to  win  the 
Derby — if  he  was  entered  for  it. 

When  the  bowl  was  finished,  the  squire  retired,  after  having  given  the 
doctor  his  card  and  an  invitation  to  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Simeon  Flurry  seemed  to  be  relieved  by  the  absence  of  so  great  a 
man  as  Squire  Sowerberry,  of  Sowerberry,  although  he  had  made 
himself  very  agreeable.  He  immediately  ordered  another  bowl,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  for  a song.  That  gentleman  tried  to 
oblige  his  friend,  but  somehow  or  another  he  could  not  recollect  either 
words  or  tune.  He  proposed  to  tell  a story  instead,  and  began  a very 
long  one  about  “ a patient  who  was  liable  to  the  meagrims,  anil  broke  his 
coffin  joint  by  coming  doAvn  upon  hard  ground  in  a leap,  and  who  had 
been  blistered  and  turned  out  on  Sowerberry  Common,  and  had  never 
paid  his  little  account  up  to  that  very  hour,  though  he  had  tlireatened  to 
sue  him  for  the  amount.” 

Mr.  Flurry  thought  this  account  of  the  patient  a very  funny  one,  but 
the  word  sue  was  quite  enough  for  him.  He  offered  to  undertake  the 
job,  at  half-price,  out  of  office  hours,  and  wished  to  know  where  the 
recusant  debtor  was  to  be  found. 

“ Down  in  the  w’orld — dowui — like  the  high-mettled  racer — at  plough 
—at  plough,”  sighed  the  doctor. 

“ What — he  is  a farmer,  is  he — an  agricul — ” 

“ No  he  aint — he’s  a horse,”  said  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Flurry  looked  his  friend  hard  in  the  face,  and  fancied  he  looked 
sleepy. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  aunt,  how  do  you  do  ? I’ll  be  back  in  one  moment,” 
said  Flurry,  rushing  up  to  a very  young-looking  aunt,  and  shaking  hands 
with  her. 

“ Phoebe,  bring  the  boot-jack  and  my  slippers,”  said  the  doctor,  fancy- 
ing he  was  at  home. 

" My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  going  to  bed  here,  surely  ?”  said  a pleasing 
voice. 

Fowler  looked  up,  and  saw  the  very  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him  while  the  fireworks  were  being  exhibited,  sitting  opposite 
to  him. 

“I  really  beg  pardon.  I was  a little  sleepy.  Where's  Simeon — eh? 
Take  a little  punch,  madam  ? Why,  bless  me,  Simeon’s  drank  it 
all.  Waiter!  another  bowl  of  punch.” 

It  was  brought  in.  The  lady  took  a small  glass  of  it,  and  the  gentle- 
man a very  large  one.  He  would  not  allow  Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  filling  his  own  glass,  but  filled  it  for  him,  and  the  lady, 
as  she  liandcd  it  to  him,  poured  a few  drops  into  it  from  a little  phial 
winch  she  had  concealed  in  her  hand. 

“ This  is  not  so  good  as  the  last,”  said  the  doctor.  “ If  I was  at 
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home  now,  I should  fancy  Mrs.  F.  or  Phoebe  had  put  laudanum  into  it 
instead  of  rack — arrack — what  do  they  call  it  ?” 

“ Arrack,*'  said  the  stranger.  “ It  is  very  like  laudanum  when  they 
put  in  too  much  of  it ; but  come,  my  dear  sir,  you  seem  sleeky.  Let 
us  take  a turn  and  look  at  the  company,  and  then  return  and  finish  the 
bowl.’’ 

Mr.  Raymond  Fowler  readily  consented,  for  he  felt  very  queer  indeed. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  his  arm,  and  the  lady  supported  him  on  the 
other  side.  No  one  saw  them  leave  the  box,  for  a riot  of  some  sort  had 
attracted  every  body  to  the  rotunda. 

Mr.  Flurry  having  treated  his  aunt  to  a glass  of  sherry-and-water,  re- 
turned for  his  friend.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  After  making  due 
inquiries,  he  thought,  from  the  story  of  the  patient — who  was  a horse — 
that  he  had  found  the  punch  too  powerful  for  him,  or,  from  the  glimpse 
at  the  pocket-book,  aud  the  suggestion  of  bread-and-cheese  and  por- 
ter, that  he  was  afraid  of  having  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  reckon- 
ing, and  had  slipped  away  to  his  inn.  He  called  for  the  bill  aud  paid  it, 
and  having  given  the  waiter  the  promised  gratuity,  left  the  gardens  and 
went  home  to  bed. 


Chap.  V. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  18 — , was,  considering  how  fine 
the  night  had  been,  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  that  ever  was  known. 
Marvellous  to  say,  it  snowed  at  intervals,  and  the  man  who  liad  the  su- 
perintendance of  Vauxhall  Gardens — regarding  them  as  gardens — was 
compelled  to  hoist  an  umbrella  ere  he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  damage 
done  to  his  plants  and  flowers.  He  walked  slowly  round  and  round  the 
different  paths,  and  at  last  came  to  what  the  frequenters  of  Vauxhall 
must  remember  as  “ the  Dark  Walk.”  On  pulling  aside  the  shrubs,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  something  like  a human  being,  clad  in  wliite,  lying 
on  the  ground  close  under  the  wall.  He  crept  through  the  evergreens 
and  looked  at  the  intruder,  spoke  to  him,  shouted  at  him,  and  lastly  gave 
him  a violent  kick. 

“ He’s  dead,”  said  the  gardener,  as  he  gave  him  a second  and  a harder 
kick.  A deep,  hollow  groan  showed  him  that  he  had  come  to  a wrong 
conclusion. 

He  grew'  alarmed  from  finding  a man  almost  in  a state  of  nudity  on 
his  premises  — for  the  individual  before  him  had  neither  coat,  waist- 
coat, hat,  boots,  or  neckcloth  upon  him  — nothing  but  his  shirt  and 
his  drabs,  and  in  the  pocket  of  those  drabs  was  nothing  but  a card, 
having  inscribed  upon  it, 

MR.  CHARLES  SOWERBERRY, 

22,  Paper  Buildings , 

TEMPLE. 

“ Here’s  a pretty  go ! He’s  been  robbed,  and  I shall  have  to  bear 
the  blame.” 

Away  ran  the  gardener,  and  roused  up  the  people  opposite.  With 
their  assistance,  our  friend  the  doctor — for  it  was  he,  reader — was  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  shrubbery  and  placed  in  a hackney-coach.  Accompa- 
nied by  the  gardener,  he  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  address  on  the  card 
found  upon  him.  The  porters  kindly  assisted  in  carrying  liim  to  Paper- 
buildings,  and  Mr.  Sowerberry,  of  Sowerberry,  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
to  admit  poor  Raymond  Fowler. 

He  rewarded  the  gardener  liberally,  paid  the  coachman,  and  sent  one 
of  the  porters  for  a medical  man  to  attend  on  his  brother  professional, 
whom  he  placed  in  his  own  warm  bed.  A severe  illness  followed,  and  a9 
all  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  after  he  had  taken  a glass  of  arrack 
punch  with  a most  respectable-looking  lady  and  gentleman,  had  escaped 
his  mind — nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  get  him  well  again  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

>Ir.  Sowerberry  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  samaritan-like  conduct. 
In  one  of  the  papers  of  that  very  day — I mean  the  very  day  in  which 
he  had  given  up  his  own  bed  to  a suffering,  humble,  fellow-creature,  and 
sent  for  a surgeon  to  bind  up  his  wounds — appeared  the  following 
paragraph : 

“Disgusting  Conduct  in  a Barrister.  — This  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  Mr.  Charles  Sowerberry,  of  22,  Paper-buildings,  Temple, 
was  picked  up,  by  the  gardener  of  Vauxhall,  in  a beastly  state  of  intox- 
ication, in  the  Dark  Walk.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  deprived  a most  amiable  branch  of  the  Christian  church  of  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  bv  making  it  appear , through  the  evidence, 
chiefly,  of  a low  country  practitioner,  that  his  aunt,  who  was  a most 
zealous  follower  of  the  amiable  sect  alluded  to,  is  not  competent  to  ma- 
nage her  own  affairs.  Such  conduct  needs  no  comment.” 

Of  course  this  paragraph  was  copied  into  all  the  papers,  and  contra- 
dicted only  in  the  one  to  which  the  squire  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
write. 

Poor  Raymond  Fowler  slowly  recovered — but  he  never  recovered  his 
clothes  or  the  pocket-book  containing  five  five-pound  notes,  besides  two 
ten-  pound  notes,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  him  in  case  Messrs.  Chance 
and  Xogo  should  not  perform  the  promises  made  in  the  twenty-penny 
letter. 

Flurry  acted  like  a true  friend,  and  gave  him  a check  for  fifty  pounds, 
which  he  included  in  the  costs  de  lunatico.  This  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  doctor,  that  his  recovery  was  so  rapid  as  to  enable  liim  to  get  out  of 
bed  aud  view  his  person  in  the  glass. 

“ Is  it  me  ? — is  it — can  this  be  me  ?”  he  almost  shrieked.  His  hair, 
a fine  bushy  crop  of  reddish  auburn,  without  a gray  in  it,  had  disap- 
peared. It  had  been  partially  shaved  off  to  allow  of  a blister,  and 
what  remained  had  fallen  off  of  its  own  accord,  under  the  influence  of  a 
severe  fever.  A deep  groan  escaped  the  poor  doctor. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? Mrs.  F.  had  written  up  to  say  that  Phoebe 
had  told  her  that  Rachel  Tims  was  likely  to  be  called  in  to  the  lady  who 
was  about  to  be  “ down  with  her  seventeenth,”  unless  he  returned  home 
without  delay.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

“ I know,”  said  Simeon  Flurry.  “ Come  along  with  me.” 

They  went  to  a theatrical  barber’s,  and  as  the  only  wig  at  all  suitable 
in  colour  and  size,  was  the  one  in  which  Munden  used  to  play  Crack 
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in  the  “Turnpike  Gate,”  the  doctor  purchased  it,  and  in  a bor- 
rowed suit  of  the  squire’s,  set  off  home  without  delay  and  without  any 
groceries. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  found  the  squire  consoling  his  wife,  Mrs. 
F.,  chattering  with  Henrietta,  and  enjoying  his  strong  beer.  He  pulled 
oft’  his  hat  ! The  squire  burst  out  laughing.  Mrs.  F.  shrieked.  Hen- 
rietta shuddered,  and  Phoebe  snatched  the  horrible-looking  wig  from  her 
master’s  head,  telling  him  not  to  be  a donkey.  This  made  matters  worse. 
There  he  stood  as  bald  as  he  was  born,  and  so  odd  a sight  did  he  present 
to  all  his  beholders,  that  for  five  minutes  he  stood  confounded  amidst  a 
din  of  laughter. 

“ Good  by,”  said  the  squire ; “ try  Rowland  or  bear’s  grease — ah  ! ah! 
ah  ! I shall  burst  if  I stay.  Henrietta’s  a nice  girl,  but,  by  jingo,  who 
could  marry  the  daughter  of  a man  in  a Crack  wig  !” 

The  squire  was  soon  afterwards  married  to  a neighbouring  squire’s 
sister.  Mrs.  F.  lost  her  son-in-law  and  her  groceries,  and  the  doctor 
lost,  and  never  recovered,  his  hair.  He  discharged  Phoebe  for  burning 
Munden’s  wig,  and  declared  that  if  ever  he  was  summoned  up  to  Lon- 
don again  on  a de  lunatico , he  would  never  be  guilty  of  FINISHING 
WITH  A DINNER. 


THE  WINDS. 

Br  Joshua  Minty. 

What  voice  is  in  the  winds  ! 

There  is  a feeling  in  their  lightest  tone, 

The  soft  gales  sigh  the  storm-blast’s  hollow  moan, 
Each  to  the  soul  in  language  of  its  own 
Speaks  and  an  echo  finds. 

Flow  light  upon  the  ear 
Breathes  the  soft  murmur  of  the  evening  gale, 
Wringing  from  memory  full  many  a tale 
Of  home,  and  youth,  and  love,  ah  ! visions  frail, 
As  they  were  passing  dear. 

The  whirlwind  in  its  might. 

That  vanquisher  of  earth,  the  hoarse,  the  loud 
Scourger  of  ocean,  ruler  of  the  cloud, 

What  is  the  whirlwind  ? — what  but  passion’s  crowd 
Of  feelings  as  they  smite. 
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How  o’er  the  ravaged  eartli 
Are  strewn  the  fragments  of  her  summer  prime, 

Like  blighted  joys  that  lie  in  after  time 
Upon  the  aching  heart,  whose  only  crime 

Was  to  give  passion  birth. 

The  night  wind  sweeps  along, 

With  fitful  cadence  sighing  on  its  way, 

As  if  the  spirits  of  the  bright,  the  gay, 

The  loved,  the  lost,  were  in  its  mournful  play, 

A melancholy  throng. 

How  soft  its  gentle  kiss — 

And  can  it  be  that  spirits  from  above, 

Thus  on  the  pinions  of  the  night- wind  rove, 

Fanning  the  fever’d  cheeks  of  those  they  love, 

And  whispering  of  bliss? 

But  now  the  morning  breeze 
Steals  o’er  the  earth  with  fragrance  on  its  wings, 
Filling  the  soul  with  bright  imaginings; 

The  flow’ret  opes  its  bud,  the  wild  bird  sings — 

There's  music  in  the  trees. 

What  says  the  breeze  of  morn  ? 

That  gentle  hope  within  the  human  breast, 

May  thus  breathe  sweetly,  calming  it  to  rest, 

Thus  sing  of  happiness  and  regions  blest, 

To  comfort  the  forlorn. 

Then  have  not  winds  a voice  ? 

Is  there  not  language  in  each  magic  sound  ? 

Are  they  not  eloquent  as  on  they  bound 

O’er  earth  and  sea  ? When  are  they  silent  found  ? 

When  cease  they  to  rejoice  ? 

Among  the  snows  untrod, 

Along  the  vale  and  o’er  the  grassy  hill, 

Through  trees,  ’mid  flow’rets  boisterous  or  still. 

By  night,  by  day,  the  universe  they  fill; 

Their ’s  is  the  voice  of  God. 
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CONINGSBY;  OH,  THE  NEW  GENERATION* 

We  were  fairly  startled  amidst  the  monotonous  routine  of  conventional 
Fiction,  by  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  work.  It  is  admirable  in 
many  points  of  view — for  the  fullness  of  its  lore — for  its  profound  deve- 
lopment of  our  social  system — the  richness  of  its  illustrations,  drawn 
from  far-scattered  lands  and  literatures — its  beauty  and  high  finish  as  a 
work  of  art.  But  it  is  in  none  of  these  aspects  it  will  most  surprise  the 
reader.  It  is  something  more  than  a novel  — wider  in  reach,  more  se- 
rious in  aim,  and,  above  all,  subtler  in  spirit.  It  is  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Young  England.  The  shape  of  this  Confession  harmonises  feli- 
citously with  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed — a passionate  ro- 
mance reared  on  a philosophical  basis. 

The  thought  of  putting  the  political  creed  of  the  Young  Blood  of  Eng- 
land into  the  disguise  of  a story,  which  should  at  the  same  time  lay  bare 
the  vices  of  the  creed  of  the  Old  Blood,  was  a happy  one.  Abstract 
principles  and  formulae  of  all  kinds  have  had  their  day.  People  want  to 
see  theories  put  into  action — dramatised — before  they  will  listen  to  them. 
The  same  amount  of  intellect — and  it  is  great — which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  volumes  before  us,  would  have  been  absolutely  wasted 
on  a grave  declaration  of  opinions.  But  these  volumes  will  be  read 
everywhere,  and  the  opinions  they  contain  will  be  diffused  through 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Even  where  they  fail  to  hit,  or  where  they 
are  indignantly  rejected,  they  will  still  make  a disturbance  of  certain 
fixed  ideas.  The  slightest  shock  imparted  to  the  old  system  is  a clear 
gain  to  the  new. 

The  actual  plot  of  Coningsby,  apart  from  the  episodical  inci- 
dents which  cluster  round  its  progress,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
interest  springs  rather  from  the  truthfulness  than  the  variety  or  novelty 
of  the  details — all  of  which  lie  within  our  daily  experience.  Coningsby 
is  the  grandson  of  Lord  Monmouth,  a nobleman  of  great  wealth,  volup- 
tuous habits,  and  considerable  political  influence.  Lord  Monmouth— a 
genuine  Tory  of  the  very  old  school — lives  constantly  out  of  England, 
leaving  his  parliamentary  and  private  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  creature, 
Mr.  Rigby,  a crafty  partisan,  member  for  one  of  his  own  boroughs,  a 
cleverish  speaker,  and  a writer  of  u slashing  articles”  in  the  Quarterly. 
Next  to  Rigby  in  the  confidence  of  this  virtuous  nobleman,  is  one  \ ille* 
becque,  a sort  of  Swiss  valet,  who  renders  himself  so  useful  to  his  master, 
that  he  at  last  takes  the  foot  of  his  table,  when  his  lordship  entertains  French 
actresses  and  bon  vivants.  This  group  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  fits 
closely  in  every  articulation  to  that  gross  and  sensual  regime  which  was 
broken  up  but  a few  years  since,  and  which  still  quivers  with  life  in  its 
fragments. 

Coningsby  is  an  orphan,  dependant  on  this  heartless,  sagacious  grand- 
father. He  is  sent  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton  to  Cambridge — Lord  Mon- 
mouth keeping  him  in  reserve  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  political  schemes.  In  the  mean  while  the  Reform  Bill  is 
passing,  and  the  clouds  are  clearing  off  men’s  minds  on  a variety  of  sub- 
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jects  hitherto  seen  only  through  a mist;  and  young  men  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  bred  in  the  Conservative  interest,  are  beginning  to  rub  their 
eyes,  and  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  ancient  immutability  of  To- 
ryism. They  see  the  Conservatives  giving  way  before  the  pressure  of  a 
popular  demand,  and  then,  having  conceded  all  that  was  demanded,  or 
won,  stamping  bravely,  and  throwing  themselves  into  an  attitude,  exclaim- 
ing, “ We  are  Conservatives !”  The  young  men  at  Eton,  perplexed  and 
disappointed,  raise  their  eyes,  and  ask,  “ What  is  it  you  conserve?”  This 
question — thus  springing  up  amongst  the  youth  of  Eton,  and  expanding 
itself  in  maturer  years  into  an  elaborate  catechism — is  the  key  to  the 
whole  work.  The  disciples  of  Young  England  visibly,  openly,  manfully, 
separate  themselves  from  the  Conservative  party,  because  it  is  a Pro- 
fession without  a Faith.  The  impossibility  of  the  Conservative  party 
consists  in  the  impossibility  of  answering  this  question — “ What  do  you 
propose  to  conserve  ?”  This  question,  thus  put  to  the  country,  will 
vibrate  to  its  core.  And  the  answer  from  hill  and  valley,  from  borough 
and  city,  from  riding  and  shire,  will  be — Nothing  ! The  distinct  charge 
is,  that  the  Conservative  party  have  no  principles. 

These  considerations  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  Coningsby  and  a 
few  more  earnest  spirits,  Henry  Sydney,  the  son  of  a duke,  Oswald  Mill- 
bank,  the  son  of  a Lancashire  manufacturer,  and  others — all  portraits, 
and  representatives  of  classes.  They  become  satisfied  of  the  importance 
of  measuring  carefully  their  first  steps,  and  of  keeping  aloof  from  party 
for  the  present,  resolving  not  to  run  the  risk,  ignominiously  fatal  in  so 
many  instances ! of  adopting  hereditary  opinions,  until  they  shall  have 
first  sounded  their  depths. 

The  course  of  inquiry  and  independence  thus  marked  out,  carries  us 
into  an  extensive  field  of  observation.  Coningsby’s  social  education  is 
admirably  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a poli- 
tical creed.  He  visits  the  great  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  powrer 
and  intelligence  of  the  productive  order  are  lor  the  first  time  practically 
expounded  to  him.  The  next  phase  of  his  experience  is  at  Beaumanoir, 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Sydneys.  Here  he  sees  the  aristocracy  in  its 
most  refined  and  captivating  aspect — large  intellect,  dignified  ambition, 
repose,  charity,  grace,  beauty.  But  this  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture; the  magnificent  castle  of  Lord  Monmouth  presents  the  reverse. 
Here  is  a prodigal  expenditure  upon  troops  of  foreigners,  diplomatists, 
princesses,  dancers,  and  singers — confusion,  riot,  grandeur,  pomp  without 
order,  luxury  without  taste,  passion  without  love.  The  soul  of  Co- 
ningsby quickens  through  these  experiences,  and  the  plot  of  the  new  party 
which  is  to  vindicate  the  destinies  of  England,  to  purge  it  of  its  sensualities, 
and  achieve  its  freedom  upon  intelligible  principles,  ripens  in  his  brain. 

Paris  is  visited  next,  and  a new  world  opens  upon  the  dreamer — new 
manners,  new  notions  of  society, — he  is  nearer  than  ever  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem.  But  something  is  wanted  to  supply  this  restless 
spirit  with  a motive.  There  must  be  something  to  love — if  all  the  poli- 
tical constitutions  in  the  w'orld  were  to  crumble  to  their  base.  And 
Coningsby  loves  with  all  the  fervour  and  poetry  of  his  youth.  The  object 
of  his  devotion  is  Edith  Millbank,  the  sister  of  his  Eton  friend,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Monmouth’s  great  political  and  personal  enemy.  Here 
is  a dilemma  for  love  to  start  upon  his  course  with.  But  it  is  a fitting 
thing  that  love  should  have  such  dilemmas  to  work  through  ; and  espe- 
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cially  in  this  case,  where  it  helps  the  hero  to  test  the  sincerity  of  his 
principles  by  a grand  martyrdom.  Passing  over  the  minor  incidents  which 
impede  his  progress — the  supposed  rivalry  of  Sidonia,  the  great  financier 
of  the  age,  a character  drawn  with  extraordinary  power — the  prohibition 
of  his  suit  by  Edith’s  father,  after  she  has  “ told  her  love” — we  come  to 
the  event  out  of  which  his  future  and  final  destinies  are  to  be  evolved. 

Mr.  Millbank,  the  great  Lancashire  manufacturer,  is  member  for 
Darlford,  a little  borough  lying  in  the  very  lap  of  Lord  Monmouth’s  pro- 
perty. At  the  last  election  he  beat  Rigbv,  Lord  Monmouth’s  nominee. 
This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  lordship’s  hatred  of  him.  A new  election 
is  now  likely  to  take  place.  The  whig  ministry  have  resolved  on  a disso- 
lution, although  they  command  a majority — a shaking  one  to  be  sure — 
in  the  house.  In  the  interval  the  Tories  have  worked  at  the  “ registra- 
tion,” and  hug  themselves  in  a sort  of  wild  delirious  hope  that  they  may 
yet  carry  the  dnv.  Lord  Monmouth  sends  for  Coningsby,  desires  him  to 
go  down  instantly  to  Darlford,  that  every  thing  is  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, to  spare  no  expense,  that  the  finest  jockeying  will  be  necessary,  and 
not  to  give  a point.  Never  was  conservative  skill  so  skilfully  displayed, 
as  in  these  brief,  rapid,  but  pregnant  instructions. 


All  I want  now  is  to  sec  you  in  Parliament.  A man  should  be  in  Parlia- 
ment early.  There  is  a sort  of  stiffness  about  every  man , no  matter  what  may  It 
his  talents , who  enters  Parliament  late  in  life ; and  now,  fortunately,  the  occasion 
offers.  You  will  go  down  on  Friday;  feed  the  notabilities  well ; speak  out; 
praise  Peel ; abuse  O’Connell  and  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  ; anathematise 
all  waverers ; say  a good  deal  about  Ireland  ; stick  to  the  Irish  Registration 
Bill — that’s  a good  card ; and  above  all,  my  dear  Harry,  don’t  spare  that 
fellow,  Millbank. 


The  profound  sagacity  of  these  hints  makes  less  impression  upon  Co- 
ningsby  than  their  total  freedom  from  all  responsibility  in  the  way  of 
principle.  Then — to  oppose  Millbank,  the  father  of  Edith!  Young  love, 
as  well  as  Young  England,  revolts  at  so  monstrous  a proposition;  he  can 
neither  oppose  the  father  of  her  he  loves,  nor  pledge  himself  to  a party  he 
despises.  Coningsby  declines  to  accede  to  his  lordship’s  wishes,  tempe- 
rately and  even  argumentatively,  but  with  firmness.  From  this  moment 
his  doom  is  sealed.  But  it  is  a salutary  trial  that  sets  the  seal  of  purity 
on  our  faith,  whatever  it  be ! 

The  sequel  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  After  a time  Lord  Monmouth 
dies.  Everybody  expects  that  Coningsby  will  be  his  heir;  but  to  every- 
body’s amazement  large  sums  are  left  to  Rigby  and  Villebecque,  and  the 
residue  of  the  immense  fortune  to  an  illegitimate  daughter,  w’ho  has 
hitherto  passed  as  the  child  of  Villebecque.  Coningsby  is  pennyless, 
subsisting  on  the  interest  of  a paltry  ten  thousand  pounds.  But  his  spirit 
is  strong,  and  he  resolves  to  go  to  the  bar.  He  carries  out  this  resolution 
valiantly ; and  while  he  is  still  plodding  on  at  a special  pleader’s  in  the 
temple,  he  discovers  one  day  that  he  has  been  put  into  nomination  for 
Darlford  by  old  Mr.  Millbank,  who  is  about  to  retire  from  the  representa- 
tion. The  next  morning  he  is  whirled  down,  beats  Rigby  hollow,  and  is 
chaired  through  the  borough  to  the  delight  of  all  parties.  This  is  the 
moral  of  the  book.  At  the  opening,  Rigby,  the  genius  of  electioneering 
politics,  and  of  the  old  Tory  rotten -borough  hocus-pocus  system,  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Coningsby  a boy,  trembling  under  his  keen  eyes  and 
vulgar  effrontery.  In  the  end,  this  boy,  profiting  by  these  despicable 
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examples,  and  seeing  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  frauds 
of  party,  and  how  much  upon  truth,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  rejects 
every  attempt  to  corrupt  him  as  he  advances,  dares  to  think  and  reason 
for  himself,  and  finally  defeats  this  very  Rigby,  the  grisly  champion  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  upon  his  own  ground,  and  with  his  own  cheval 
de  bataiUe.  It  is  the  first  manifestation  of  Young  England — its  first  fair 
stand  fight  up  with  Old  Corruption — its  first  victor)',  the  herald  of  endless 
triumphs  over  Falsehood  and  Hypocrisy. 

The  issue  of  the  love  story  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Coningsby  and  Edith 
are  married  of  course ; but  as  Coningsby  has  no  fortune,  Millbank  is  ob- 
liged to  provide  him  with  one.  The  feeling  is  not  agreeable ; but  for 
tunately  the  obligation  does  not  last  long.  Lord  Monmouth’s  daughter 
dies,  and  bequeaths  to  Coningsby  the  fortune  she  had  so  innocently  inter- 
cepted ; leaving  the  happy  young  couple  standing  on  the  threshold  of  that 
public  life,  through  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  conduct  themselves 
with  purity  and  honour. 

We  suppose  some  objection  will  be  taken  to  this  work  on  account  of 
its  strong  characterization  of  men  and  parties — Rigby,  Monmouth,  Lu- 
cian Gay,  Henry  Sydney,  Buckhurst,  Millbank,  Sidonia,  Tadpole,  and 
Taper,  the  electioneering  agents,  ladies  of  ton , fashionable  and  political 
cliques,  and  those  groups  of  unmistakeable  individuals  who  flutter  with 
such  airy  reality  round  its  brilliant  pages.  The  introduction  of  the 
names  of  living  statesmen,  as  influencing  the  political  circumstances 
through  which  the  fictitious  characters  move,  will  call  forth  discreet  asto- 
nishment in  some  quarters.  To  people  of  a certain  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, a work  of  fiction  must  be  a work  of  fiction — out  and  out.  They 
will  have  it  speak  by  the  card,  and  cannot  understand  it  otherwise.  There 
were  people  who  never  could  recognize  Mr.  Kemble  out  of  black.  But 
works  of  this  calibre  are  not  written  to  square  with  small  canons,  or  to 
drop  all  at  once  into  the  open  mouth  of  popular  credulity.  They  step  out 
of  the  traditional  track,  and  set  up  their  own  standards.  The  objection 
we  have  anticipated  seems  to  us  to  indicate  the  distinctive  and  most  im- 
pressive merit  of  “ Coningsby.”  It  is  emphatically  a novel  of  our  own 
times — of  our  own  day — of  the  great  political  cycle,  beginning  with  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  ending,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  with  Young 
England.  How  many  novels  are  there  full  of  wit,  and  gaiety,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  our  English  society  in  particular,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  under  our  eyes  in  Arlington -street  and  St. 
James’s-square — yet  which  might  be  put  back  half  a century,  without 
the  slightest  risk  of  an  anachronism  of  costume.  Now  there  is  no  mis- 
taking “ Coningsby.”  The  life  of  its  century  is  breathed  into  it.  You 
feel  in  its  scenes  the  strong  palpitation  of  movements  which  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  their  mission — the  tone  of  the  people  is  that  of  our  actual  ex- 
perience — it  is  everywhere  coloured  by  existing  influences,  rife  with 
matter  pertinent  to  the  time,  and  animated  by  a spirit  of  prophecy  which 
takes  its  stand  upon  the  present  hour.  To  the  future  explorer  of  our 
institutions,  who  desires  to  investigate  the  real  condition  of  the  highest 
circles  of  society  during  the  volcanic  period  comprehended  within  the 
compass  of  “ Coningsby,”  we  know  no  book — certainly  no  historical  book 
—in  which  that  strange  history  will  be  found  depicted  with  such  pic- 
turesque fidelity,  vigour,  and  fearlessness. 

It  teems  with  characters,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a great  master  : some 
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■ of  them  palpable  likenesses  to  living  men,  but  all  idealized  into  represen- 
tative spirits  of  the  time.  Monmouth,  profligate  and  mean,  sumptuous 
in  his  pleasures,  cowardly  in  his  selfishness,  heartless  in  his  resentments ; 
Rigby,  cool,  cringing,  base,  clever,  and  audacious ; Sidonia,  the  marvel 
of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  familiar  with  their  languages,  histories,  and 
wants,  and  embracing  in  the  wide  range  of  his  intellectual  acquisitions 
the  policies,  sciences,  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
w orld  ; Millbank,  judicious,  earnest,  blunt,  and  honest ; Henry  Sydney, 
the  enthusiast  who  would  regenerate  the  “ peasantry,”  and  restore  Eng- 
land to  her  halcyon  feudality  these,  ana  many  more  who  stand  out 
prominently,  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  reader,  who  will  require 
no  hint  to  guide  him  to  what  is  meant  by  them.  But  nestling  in  obscure 
places  and  shadowy  corners  are  touches  of  character  no  less  valuable  as 
illustrative  memoranda  of  the  age.  We  have  noted  numerous  scraps  of 
this  kind.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Jawster  Sharp,  who,  under  the  Reform 
Bill,  represented  one  of  the  new  boroughs,  is  the  natural  history  of  a 
genus  spawned  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  borough  was  a manufacturing  town,  and  returning  only  one  member; 
it  had  hitherto  sent  up  to  Westminster  a radical  shopkeeper,  one  Mr.  Jawster 
Sharp,  who  had  taken  what  is  called  “ leading  part”  in  the  town  on  every 
“crisis”  that  had  occurred  since  1830  ; one  of  those  zealous  patriots  who  had 
set  up  penny  subscriptions  for  gold  cups  to  Lord  Grey  ; cries  for  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill;  and  public  dinners  where  the  victual  was 
devoured  before  grace  was  said  ; a worthy,  who  makes  speeches,  passes  resolu- 
tions, votes  addresses,  goes  up  with  deputations,  has  at  all  times  the  necessary 
quantity  of  confidence  in  the  necessary'  individual ; confidence  in  Lord  Grey  ; 
confidence  in  Lord  Durham  ; confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne  ; and  can  also, 
if  necessary,  give  three  cheers  for  the  king,  or  three  groans  for  the  queen. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  political  sketches  Mr.  DTsraeli  shows  his  strength. 
His  portraits  of  mere  drawing-room  people,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  tints,  and  expending  all  their  faculties  upon  the 
finesse  of  fashionable  intercourse,  are  equally  shrewd  and  piquant.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  “ picked  up”  by  Lord  Monmouth  during  a Ro- 
man winter,  and  now  on  a visit  at  his  castle,  amongst  a crowd  of  grand 
people  who  do  not  know  them,  are  capital.  We  must  afford  the  reader  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  lady  through  sundry  loops  in  the  description. 

Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  very'  pretty,  and  dressed  in  a style  of  ultra  fashion. 
However,  she  could  sing,  dance,  act,  ride,  and  talk,  and  all  well  ; and  was 
mistress  of  the  art  of  flirtation.  * * * She  came  with  a wardrobe  which, 
in  point  of  variety,  fancy,  and  fashion,  never  was  surpassed.  Morning  and 
evening,  every  day,  a new  dress  equally  striking  ; and  a riding-habit  that  was 
the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  * * * At  first  the 

ladies  never  noticed  her,  or  only  stared  at  her  over  their  shoulders  ; every 
where  sounded,  in  suppressed  whispers,  the  fatal  question,  “ Who  is  she?” 
After  dinner  they  always  formed  into  polite  groups,  from  which  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  was  invariably  excluded.  * * * It  was  indeed  rather  difficult 
work  the  first  few  days  for  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  especially  immediately  after 
dinner.  It  is  not  soothing  to  one’s  self-love  sitting  alone,  pretending  to  look 
at  prints  in  a fine  drawing-room  full  of  fine  people,  who  don’t  speak  to 
you. 

But  Mrs.  Guy  was  not  to  be  put  out.  She  icas  sure  of  an  ally  the 
moment  the  gentlemen  appeared.  She  went  on  inventing  a thousand 
things  for  the  amusements  of  the  guests. 

In  a country  house  the  suggestive  mind  is  inestimable.  Some  how  or  other, 
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before  a week  was  past,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  seemed  the  soul  of  every  thing, 
was  always  surrounded  by  a cluster  of  admirers,  and  with  what  are  called  “ the 
best  men,”  ever  ready  to  fall  at  her  feet.  The  fine  ladies  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  thaw  ; they  began  to  ask  her  questions  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  only  wanted  an  opening.  She  was  an  adroit  flatterer,  with  a temper 
imperturbable,  and  gified  with  a ceaseless  energy  of  conferring  slight  obligations. 
She  lent  them  patterns  for  new  fashions,  in  all  which  mysteries  she  was  very 
versant  ; and  what  with  some  gentle  glozing,  and  some  gay  gossip,  sugar 
for  their  tongues  and  salt  for  their  tails,  she  contrived  pretty  well  to  catch 
them  all. 

The  more  grave  women  are  no  less  successfully  delineated.  Lady 
W allinger  is  a bit  of  true  nature  ; and  the  Colonnas  are  full  of  force  and 
dark  energy.  Beauty  and  spirituality  in  Mr.  DTsraeli’s  hands  become 
wonderfully  luminous  and  intellectual.  Edith  is  the  beauty  of  one’s 
dreams,  with  a womanly  heart  capable  of  great  sacrifices  and  small  re- 
sentments. The  two  French  actresses  at  Richmond  are  like  flashes  of 
sunshine. 

There  are  descriptive  “ bits,”  too,  of  great  merit.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  interior  at  Beaumanoir. 

There  was  not  a country  house  in  England  that  had  so  completely  the  air 
of  habitual  residence  as  Beaumanoir.  It  is  a charming  trait,  and  very  rare. 
In  many  great  mansions  every  thing  is  as  stiff,  formal,  and  tedious,  as  if  your 
host  were  a Spanish  grandee  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  No  ease,  no  re- 
sources ; the  passing  life  seems  a solemn  spectacle  in  which  yon  play  a part. 
How  delightful  was  the  morning-room  at  Beaumanoir,  from  which  gentlemen 
were  not  excluded  with  that  assumed  suspicion  that  they  can  never  enter  it 
but  for  felonious  purposes. 

Such  a profusion  of  flowers!  Such  a multitude  of  books!  Such  a various 
prodigality  of  writing  materials ! So  many  easy  chairs  too  of  so  many  shapes  ; 
each  in  itself  a comfortable  home ; yet  nothing  crowded.  Woman  alone  can 
organize  a drawing-room  ; man  succeeds  sometimes  in  a library.  And  the 
ladies  work  ! How  graceful  they  look  bending  over  their  embroidery  frames, 
consulting  over  the  arrangement  of  a group  or  the  colour  of  a flower.  The 
panniers  and  fanciful  baskets  overflowing  with  variegated  worsted,  are  gay  and 
fulljof  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  give  an  air  of  elegant  business  that  is  vivifying. 
Even  the  sight  of  employment  interests. 

Then  the  morning  costume  of  English  women  is  itself  a beautiful  work  of 
art.  At  this  period  of  the  day  they  can  find  no  rivals  in  other  climes.  The 
brilliant  complexions  of  the  daughters  of  the  north  dazzle  in  daylight ; the 
illumined  saloon  levels  all  distinctions.  One  should  see  them  in  their  well- 
fashioned  muslin  dresses.  What  matrons  and  what  maidens!  Full  of  grace- 
ful dignity,  fresher  than  the  morn ! And  the  married  beauty  in  her  little  lace 
cap.  Ah ! she  is  a coquette  ! A charming  character  at  all  times  ; in  a country- 
house  an  invaluable  one. 

The  gathering  of  the  boys  at  sunset  in  lounging  groups  in  the  Long 
Walk  at  Eton,  canvassing  the  exploits  and  events  of  the  morning  : 

The  sports  and  matches  of  the  day  were  over.  Criticism  had  succeeded  to 
action  in  sculling  and  in  cricket.  They  talked  over  the  exploits  of  the  morn- 
ing, canvassed  the  merits  of  the  competitors,  marked  the  fellow  whose  play  or 
whose  stroke  was  improving,  glanced  at  another  whose  promise  had  not  been 
fulfilled ; discussed  the  pretensions  and  adjudged  the  palm.  Thus  public 
opinion  is  formed.  Some  too  might  be  seen  with  their  books  and  exercises, 
intent  on  the  inevitable  and  impending  task.  Among  these  some  unhappy 
wight  in  the  remove  wandering  about  with  his  hat  in  parochial  fashion,  seeking 
relief  in  the  shape  of  averse.  A hard  lot  this.  To  know  that  you  must  be 
delivered  of  fourteen  verses  at  least  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  be  con- 
scious that  you  are  pregnant  with  none.  The  lesser  boys,  urchins  of  tender 
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years,  clustered  like  flies  round  the  baskets  of  certain  vendors  of  sugary  deli- 
cacies that  rested  on  the  Long  Walk  wall.  The  pallid  countenance,  the  lack- 
lustre eve,  the  hoarse  voice  clogged  with  accumulated  phlegm,  indicated  too 
surely  the  unclaimable  and  hopeless  votary  of  lollypop — the  opium-eater  of 
schoolboys. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  words  “ fellow,”  “ row,”  and  the  like,  and  the 
classical  imprecation  “ by  Jove!”  scattered  freely  though  the  conversation 
of  the  students,  has  a vulgar  and  tantalizing  air,  and  would  greatly  per- 
plex any  foreigner  who  might  attempt  a translation  of  the  work.  But 
the  vulgarity  of  these  phrases  is  not  chargeable  upon  Mr.  D’Israeli,  but 
upon  that  careless  and  defective  system  of  education  which  has  prevailed 
in  all  our  principal  schools  for  the  last  fifty  years.  “ By  Jove  !”  is  re- 
garded by  our  youth,  for  the  most  part,  as  rather  an  elegant  and  clever 
affectation. 

The  picture  of  Manchester  is  vivid  and  powerful.  What  art  was  to 
the  ancient  world,  says  the  author,  science  is  to  the  modern.  Manchester, 
rightly  understood,  is  as  great  a human  exploit  as  Athens.  Con- 
ingsby explores  its  wonders  with  a sense  of  unspeakable  awe. 

He  entered  chambers  vaster  than  are  told  of  in  Arabian  fable,  and  peopled 
with  habitants  more  wondrous  than  Afrite  or  Peri.  For  there  he  beheld  in 
long  continued  ranks,  those  mysterious  forms  full  of  existence  without  life,  that 
perform  w’ith  facility,  and  in  an  instant,  what  man  can  fulfil  only  with  difficulty 
and  in  days.  A machine  is  a slave  that  neither  brings  nor  bears  degradation  : 
it  is  a being  endowed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  energy,  and  acting  under  the 
greatest  degree  of  excitement,  yet  free,  at  the  same  time,  from  all  passion  and 
emotion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a slave,  but  a supernatural  slave.  And  whv 
should  one  say  that  the  machine  does  not  live  ? It  breathes,  for  its  breath 
forms  the  atmosphere  of  some  towns.  It  moves  with  more  regularity  than  man. 
And  has  it  not  a voice  ? Does  not  the  spindle  sing  like  a^merry  girl  at  her 
work,  and  the  steam-engine  roar  in  jolly  chorus  like  a strong  artizan  handling 
his  lusty  tools,  and  gaining  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work  ? 

Nor  should  the  weaving-room  be  forgotten,  where  a thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  girls  may  be  observed  working  like  Penelope  in  the  day-time  ; some 
pretty,  some  pert,  some  graceful  and  jocund,  some  absorbed  in  their  occupation ; 
a little  serious  some,  few  sad.  And  the  cotton  you  have  observed  in  its  rude 
state,  that  you  may  have  seen  the  silent  spinner  change  into  thread,  and  the 
bustling  weaver  convert  into  cloth,  you  may  now  watch  as  in  a moment  it  is 
tinted  with  beautiful  colours,  or  printed  with  fanciful  patterns.  And  yet  the 
mystery  of  mysteries  is  to  view  machines  making  machines ; a spectacle  that 
fills  the  mind  with  curious,  and  even  awful,  speculation. 

We  constantly  fall  in  with  capital  criticisms  upon  national  character. 
Here  is  a passage  upon  the  jealousy  which  besets  us  at  every  turn,  and 
for  w hich  the  best  prescription  is — travel. 

How  very  seldom  do  you  encounter  in  the  world  a man  of  great  abilities, 
acquirements,  experience,  who  will  unmask  his  mind,  unbutton  his  brains,  and 
pour  forth  in  careless  and  picturesque  phrase,  all  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
observation  ; his  knowledge  of  men,  books,  and  nature.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
man  has  by  any  chance  what  he  conceives  an  original  idea,  he  hoards  it  as  if 
it  were  old  gold  ; and  rather  avoids  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  con- 
versant, from  fear  that  you  may  appropriate  his  best  thoughts.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  our  renowned  dullness  in  conversation  is  our  extreme  intel- 
lectual jealousy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  respect  authors,  but  espe- 
cially poets,  bear  the  palm.  They  never  think  they  are  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, and  live  in  tremor  lest  a brother  should  distinguish  himself.  Artists 
have  the  repute  of  being  nearly  as  bad  : and  as  for  a small  rising  politician,  a 
clever  speech  by  a supposed  rival,  or  suspected  candidate  for  office,  destroys 
his  appetite  and  disturbs  his  slumbers. 
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One  of  the  chief  delights  and  benefits  of  travel  is,  that  one  is  perpetually 
meeting  men  of  great  abilities,  of  original  mind,  and  rare  acquirements,  who 
will  converse  without  reserve.  In  these  discourses,  the  intellect  makes  daring 
leaps  and  marvellous  advances.  The  tone  that  colours  our  after  life  is  often 
caught  in  these  chance  colloquies,  and  the  bent  given  that  shapes  a career. 

In  every  thing  that  touches  upon  the  poetry,  strength,  capacity,  ambi- 
tion of  youth,  our  author  displays  the  serious  expression  of  deep  and 
solemn  feeling — and  out  of  this  Youth — this  season  of  passionate  dreams 
and  energetic  resolves — is  to  rise  up  the  regenerating  principles  of  our 
whole  system;  its  purity  is  to  redeem,  its  vigour  to  restore  us.  Youth  is 
the  age  of  heroes  as  well  as  poets.  The  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  exclaims  Sidonia,  conquered  Italy  at  five-and-twenty. 
Gaston  de  Foix,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Bolingbroke, 
Pitt,  were  all  great  when  they  were  young,  or  died  young  in  the  flower  of 
their  greatness.  But  let  us  escape  from  these  generalities  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  opinions  of  which  this  book  is  the  exponent  on 
behalf  of  Young  England. 

It  is  stated  very  clearly  (iii.,  93-9)  that  the  principles  of  the  Exclusive 
Constitution  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Acts  of  1827-8-32,  a party 
arose  who  demanded  that  political  liberalism  should  be  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  fragments  that  regained  of  the  old  con- 
stitution. This  is  the  Destructive  Party. 

These  are  opposed  by  another  party  who,  having  given  up  Exclusion, 
embrace  only  as  much  liberalism  as  suits  the  moment,  and  who,  without 
any  embarrassing  promulgation  of  principles,  wish  to  keep  things  as  they 
find  them  as  long  as  they  can  ; but  as  a party  must  have  a semblance  of 
principles,  they  take  the  names  of  the  tilings  they  have  destroyed — the 
crown,  although  it  is  stripped  of  its  prerogatives — the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  although  it  is  defuncts — the  independence  of  the  upper 
house,  latterly  dwindled  into  a court  of  renew’.  This  is  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Into  these  two  divisions,  it  is  contended,  the  nation  is  divided.  Young 
England  repudiates  both.  Revolution,  in  any  sense,  forms  no  part  of 
the  contemplated  policy  of  Young  England.  Changes  are  to  be  ap- 
proached cautiously,  and  only  with  full  and  universal  warning.  “ True 
wisdom,”  says  Coningsby,  “ lies  in  the  policy  that  would  effect  its  ends 
by  the  influence  of  opinion , and  yet  by  the  means  of  existing  forms .” 
(iii.,  103.)  The  full  recognition  of  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  the 
abolition  of  class  legislation,  the  restoration  to  the  sovereign  of  the  sove- 
reign prerogatives,  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  parliament  has  gradually 
usurped  (iii.,  101),  enlarged  religious  freedom,  and  a system  of  legislation 
adaptive  and  progressive,  appear  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
new  sect. 

Some  of  them  may  require  explanation,  especially  the  doctrine  of  vest- 
uig  in  the  sovereign  the  sole  power  of  government.  Coningsby  does 
uot  consider  parliamentary  representation  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  The  country  goes  on  when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting ; but 
it  is  always  represented  by  the  press.  Opinion  is  now  supreme,  and  opinion 
speaks  in  print.  Parliamentary  representation  was  the  device  of  a rude 
age — the  representation  of  the  press  is  more  complete  He  does  not  con- 
template the  abolition  of  parliament,  although  he  evidently  regards  it  as 

no  means  an  impossible  contingency,  but  contends  that  it  we  are  forced 
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into  revolutions,  we  ought  to  consider  the  idea  of  “ a free  monarchy 
established  on  fundamental  laws,  itself  the  apex  of  a vast  pile  of  muni- 
cipal and  local  government,  ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a 
free  and  intellectual  press.”  (iii.,  103.)  This  is  the  monarchy  Young 
England  proposes  when  all  incumbrances  in  the  way  of  class  interests 
and  factitious  ascendancies  shall  have  been  cleared  away.  Whether  it  be 
practicable  is  not  so  much  the  question,  as  whether  we  are  not  now  on 
the  direct  road  that  leads  to  it — allhough  we  may  never  probably  reach 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  most  ominous  suggestive  features  of  this  work  are  indicated  by 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Millbank,  a manufacturer,  Mr.  Eustace  Lyle,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Sidonia,  the  great  capitalist,  a Jew.  Here  we 
have  three  formerly  antagonist  elements  lying  down  gently  and  confid- 
ingly with  Toryism — at  least  with  that  section  which  has  separated  itself 
of  late  from  the  old  body.  By  the  popular  influence  given  to  Mr.  Mill- 
bank,  we  see  the  weight  conceded  by  aristocracy  itself  to  industry  and 
capital.  “ I defy  any  peer  to  crush  me”  (ii.  41),  exclaims  Mr.  Milibank. 
The  association  of  Mr.  Lyle  with  the  party  of  Youug  England,  affords  a 
significant  hint  of  its  tendency  to  Puseyism.  “ Lyle,”  says  Henry  Syd- 
ney, “ is  of  an  old  Cavalier  family,  and  will  not  ally  himself  with  anti- 
monarchists, and  democrats,  and  infidels,  aud  sectarians  ; at  the  same 
time,  why  should  he  support  a party  who  pretend  to  oppose  these,  but 
who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  insulting  his  religion,  aud  would  deprive 
him,  if  possible,  of  the  advantages  of  the  very  institutions  which  his 
family  assisted  in  establishing  ?”  (i.  292.)  The  argument  is  cogent  and 
irresistible,  and  has  a heart  and  brain  in  it  full  of  promise. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  may  be  gathered  as  another  object,  no 
less  desired  by  Young  England.  The  grounds  on  which  th^se  various 
extensions  of  public  rights  proceed,  may  be  assumed  to  be  no  less  those 
of  abstract  justice  than  the  wise  policy  of  strengthening  public  opinion 
and  public  confidence.  Sidonia  states  the  case  of  the  Jews  with  an 
eloquence  worthy  of  the  loftiness  of  the  theme.  The  passage  is  so  grand 
that  we  must  make  room  for  a part  of  it. 

“ I contend  that  if  you  permit  meh  to  accumulate  property,  and  they,  use 
that  permission  to  a "real  extent,  power  is  inseparable  from  that  property,  and 
it  is  in  the  last  degree  impolitic  to  make  it  the  interest  of  any  powerful  class 
to  oppose  the  institutions  under  which  they  live.  The  Jews,  for  example,  in- 
dependent of  the  capital  qualities  for  citizenship  which  they  possess  in  their 
industry,  temperance,  and  energy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  are  a race  essentially 
monarchical,  deeply  religious,  and,  shrinking  themselves  from  converts  as  from 
a calamity,  are  ever  anxious  to  see  the  religious  systems  jof  the  countries  in 
which  they  live,  flourish  ; yet  since  your  society  has  become  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, and  powerful  combinations  menace  your  institutions,  you  find  the  once 
loyal  Hebrew  invariably  arrayed  in  the  same  ranks  as  the  leveller  and  the  lati- 
tudinarian,  and  prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  may  even  endanger  his 
life  and  property,  rather  than  tamely  continue  under  a system  which  seeks  to 
degrade  him.  The  Tories  lose  an  important  election  at  a critical  moment ; ’tis 
the  Jews  come  forward  to  vote  against  them.  The  church  is  alarmed  at  the 
scheme  of  a latitudinarian  university,  and  learns  with  relief,  that  funds  are  not 
forthcoming  for  its  establishment ; a Jew  immediately  advances  and  endows  it. 
Yet  the  Jews  are  essentially  Tories.  Toryism  is,  indeed,  but  copied  from  the 
mighty  prototype  which  has  fashioned  Europe.  And  every  generation  they 
must  become  more  powerful  and  more  dangerous  to  the  society  which  is  hostile 
to  them. 
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And  then  he  runs  on  with  kindling  ardour  to  show  that  the  race  can- 
not be  destroyed — a simple  law  of  nature,  which  has  baffled  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  kings,  Roman  emperors,  and  Christian  inquisitors.  The 
mixed  persecuting  races  disappear — the  poor  persecuted  race  survives.  At 
this  moment,  he  continues,  in  spite  of  centuries,  of  tens  of  centuries  of 
•degradation,  the  Jewish  mind — the  living  Hebrew  intellect — exercises  a 
vast  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  list  of  Jews  wielding  au- 
thority and  influence  is  astounding.  The  Russian  diplomacy  in  Western 
Europe  is  earned  on  by  Jews — the  professorial  chairs  of  Germany  al- 
most monopolized  by  Jews — the  Russian  minister  of  finance,  the  son  of 
a Lithuanian  Jew — the  minister  of  Spain,  a Jew  of  Arragon — Soult,  the 
son  of  a French  Jew — the  Prussian  minister,  a Prussian  Jew ; and  then 
there  are  all  the  musicians,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendlesohn — Pasta, 
Grisi ! The  case  of  the  Jews  was  certainly  never  put  in  so  captivating  a 
shape  before.  The  roll  of  Hebrew  celebrities,  past  and  present,  is  mag- 
nificent ; and  the  only  difficulty  we  have  about  the  matter  is  that  it  includes 
some  famous  persons  whose  descent  throiigh  “ this  dark  blood”  was  never 
before  suspected.  In  music  the  Hebrews  are  distinguished  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  if  not  always  as  composers  certainly  in  the  executive 
department,  Moscheles,  Braham,  and  twenty  others  of  equal  reputation, 
might  be  added  to  Sidonia’s  catalogue.  But  music  will  not  effect  an  en- 
trance into  the  legislative  chamber.  The  Orpheus  who,  in  the  present 
complexion  of  things,  should  attempt  so  perilous  an  experiment  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  thau  the 
eye  of  the  speaker. 

Young  England’s  project,  however,  for  the  emancipation  of  Jthc  Jews 
does  not  contemplate,  openly  at  least,  an  assault  of  this  kind  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament.  It  is  not  stated  by  what  process  the  Jews  are  to 
be  admitted  to  a full  participation  in  all  political  and  social  rights,  but  we 
infer  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  together  with  a variety  of  other 
changes,  by  the  abolition  of  parliament  itself.  ^Ve  regret,  for  two  rea- 
sons, this  mode  of  placing  so  grave  a question — first,  because  we  think 
the  time  is  very  distant  when  the  people  of  England  shall  be  induced 
to  part  with  the  representative  principle  ; and  second,  because  we  should 
rather  see  this  question  of  emancipation  argued  updh  its  own  intrinsic  and 
independent  merits,  and  carried  ultimately  by  their  force  alone,  than  thus 
deferred  to  a remote  and  exceedingly  doubtful  contingency,  when  it  is 
not  to  be  carried  by  any  effort  of  justice,  or  even  magnanimityybut  to 
pass  into  use  simply  because  there  will  be  nothing  to  oppose  its  progress. 

There  must  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  politics  of  this  work  ; 
and  it  is  well  there  should,  if  there  be  any  practical  virtue  in  the  ancient 
saying,  that  the  -waters  are  kept  pure  by  agitation.  But  there  can  be  no 
differences  of  opinion  about  its  literary  merits.  It  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  greatest  work  Mr.  D’lsraeli  has  produced  ; comprehending  a wider 
expanse  of  subjects  than  any  of  his  former  publications  ; of  greater 
weight  in  its  manuer  of  treating  the  multifarious  topics  it  embraces ; and 
wholly  free  from  that  peculiar  pageantry  of  style  which,  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, offended  the  judgment  of  bis  critics.  The  theories  of  \oung 
England  may  never  be  accomplished  ; but  this  book,  in  which  they  are 
for  the  first  time  expounded,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  curiosity  when 
they  shall  have  faded  into  a tradition. 
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SERVANTS. 

( Concluded .) 

[We  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  extracting 
these  curious  papers  from  a manuscript  entitled  “ Revelations  of  Russia,”  by  a 
late  Resident, — the  publication  of  which  may  shortly  be  expected,  and  which  will 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  present  actual  state  of  Russia  and  the  Russian 
people. — Editor.] 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  if  diffuse  and  wordy  in  his  written  style,  has 
at  least  left  to  posterity  some  of  those  pithy  sayings,  into  which  a whole 
volume  of  ideas  is  condensed — a whole  picture  crowded.  “ Grattez  le 
Russe,”  he  said,  " et  vous  trouverez  le  Tartare “ Scratch,  and  the 
Tartar  will  peep  through  the  Russian.”  We  have  seen  in  our  last  chap- 
ter somewhat  of  the  truth  of  this  epigram.  He  calls  the  Emperor 
Alexander  a Greek  of  the  lower  empire;  and  he  further  says,  “Woe 
unto  Europe,  if  ever  a tsar  should  arise  who  wears  a beard  !*  After  one 
has  closely  examined  the  men  and  things  within  the  Russian  empire,  one 
is  struck  with  the  profound  appreciation  of  character,  and  the  portentous 
import,  contained  in  these  picture-sentences,  which  one  had  ranked  at 
first  amongst  sayings  more  terse  than  true. 

These  words  of  warning  to  Europe,  “ whenever  a tsar  shall  wear  a 
beard,”  strike  us  in  all  their  force,  when  we  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Muscovite  people,  the  private  serfs,  the  crown 
serfs,  and  the  freedmen — the  true  bearded,  caftaned,  superstitious  Rus- 
sians of  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible — all  comprised  in  the  general 
name  of  moujik.  There  are,  at  a rough  statement,  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  private  serfs,  and  nearly  the  same  number  belonging  to  the 
imperial  domain  ; and  they  are  already  so  blindly  obedient  to  the  tsar,  so 
blindly  confident  of  his  power,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many 
believe  he  can  stay  the  pestilence  or  the  tempest,  or  allay  the  drought, 
at  his  pleasure.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  a sovereign  who  runs  counter  to 
their  dearest  prejudice,  who  shaves  their  cherished  beards,  who  sends 
them  chained  together  to  his  armies,  and  whose  garb  and  habits  are  those 
of  the  stranger.  What  would  it  be  with  a tsar  who  seemed  a thorough 
Muscovite  like  themselves,  in  his  dress,  his  habits,  and  feelings  ? Why 
he  might  us©  their  fanaticism  as  a mighty  lever  to  uproot  the  very  na- 
tion, and  cast  it  in  any  direction  around  him,  like  a tremendous  human 
avalanche. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember,  in  antithesis  to  tliis  hint  given  to 
the  tsars  to  wear  a beard,  by  the  great  conqueror,  the  advice  which  a 
genius,  no  less  remarkable  in  the  world  of  letters,  gives  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander : — 

Teach  him  to  wash  and  shave  his  Baskir  hordes, 

And  into  ploughshares  turn  their  barren  swords. 

Perhaps  in  these  contradictory  counsels  are  comprised  the  only  courses 
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which  would  have  led  to  that  elevation  which  the  tsars  of  Russia  have  so 
long  been  dreaming,  the  one  to  the  devastating  glory  of  a Tim  our,  the 
other  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  large  portion  of 
mankind,  of  which  fate  has  made  them  guardians.  The  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas has  not  had  the  genius  to  perceive  that  the  middle  path  he  fol- 
lows will  never  lead  him  into  either  of  those  diverging  roads  to  great- 
ness. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  class  of  bearded  moujiks,  the  most 
important  element,  if  the  most  inert,  of  the  colossus  of  Russian  strength. 
Physically  the  moujik  has  retained  more  of  the  pure  Sclavonic  than  in  his 
manners,  customs,  and  feelings;  but  even  physically  he  bears  no  small  traces 
of  his  admixture  with  the  Turk  and  Tartar,  beneath  whose  rule  he 
groaned  so  long;  the  cat-like  eye  standing  downwards  from  the  temples; 
the  nose,  of  which  the  nostrils  are  almost  always  too  visible ; and  sometimes 
not  only  the  dark  hair  and  complexion,  but  the  high  cheek-bones,  and  the 
regular  Mongolian  physiognomy.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  if,  on 
the  whole,  the  Tartar  and  Mongolian  type  became  rapidly  effaced  in  the 
vigorous  fecundity  of  the  Sclavonic  ; and  hence,  whilst  the  European 
aspect  in  a few  years  predominates,  where  twfo*  thirds  of  the  blood  was 
originally  Tartar,  the  character  retains  all  its  true  proportion  of  Asia- 
tic spirit,  though  the  Asiatic  features  may  only  be  occasionally  traced 
in  the  faces  of  individuals.  It  is  this  admixture  during  centuries  of  ser- 
vitude, which  has  made  the  difference  between  the  Muscovite  and 
Polish  character,  for  the  language  of  these  people  still  bears  as  close 
a resemblance  as  the  dialects  of  many  of  our  English  counties  to  each 
other. 

As  regards  personal  appearance,  the  hideousness  of  the  women,  and 
the  comparative  comeliness  of  the  men,  have  caused  the  latter  to  be  con- 
sidered as  handsome  by  many  travellers.  Their  dense  hair,  thick  beard 
and  mustaches,  white  teeth,  and  the  loose  drapery  of  their  semi- Asiatic 
dress,  are  all  apt  somewhat  to  mislead  us  ; but  when  we  see  these  men  aa 
soldiers,  cropped,  shaven,  and  dressed  in  clothes  which  show  the  figure, 
the  illusion  utterly  vanishes  ; we  find  the  face,  that  appeared  handsome 
when  hidden  by  tufts  of  hair,  mean  and  inexpressive ; the  Herculean 
frames,  when  stripped  of  the  sheepskin,  sink  into  disproportioned  insig- 
nificance, and  are  always  distorted  by  the  great  protuberance  of  the 
stomach,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  nutritious  quality  in  their  food,  and 
the  consequent  quantity  required. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  male  beauty 
of  the  Muscovites  ; but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  been  misled,  partly  by 
the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  partly  from  having  judged  of  the 
race  by  the  servants  and  coachmen  of  noblemen,  to  whose  appearance  he 
often  alludes ; — but  these  are  no  fair  specimen,  being  chosen  for  their 
beauty  out  of  thousands  of  serfs  ; — and  lastly,  from  confounding  with 
the  pure  Muscovites  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  which  is  already  Cos- 
sack. Nowr  the  Cossacks,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  are  no  more  Mus- 
covites than  Muscovites  are  Poles,  or  Dutchmen  Englishmen.  The  wish 
of  the  Russian  government  being  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  their  Po- 
lish brotherhood,  this  wish  has  inspired  the  Russian  writers  and  historians, 
particularly  the  courtly  Karamsin.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  “ Cossacks”  was  the  general  term  in  several  adjoining  countries, 
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for  all  freebooters,  has  led  to  the  belief  of  their  Muscovite  origin,  be- 
cause the  early  history  of  Russia  constantly  alludes  to  Cossacks  loDg  be- 
fore the  present  remarkable  races  had  been  called  into  existence. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  personal  appear 
ance  of  the  Russians,  is  to  be  derived,  in  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  imperial  guard — a selection  from  sixty  millions.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  men,  all  up  to  the  six-foot  standard,  and  yet  it 
would  actually  be  difficult,  when  stripped  of  their  padfling,  to  find  twenty 
men  equal  to  the  first  promiscuous  twenty  in  Queen  Victoria’s  first  or  se- 
cond life-guards  or  blues. 

The  moujik  inhabits  a log-house,  which  he  builds  with  his  own  axe, 
with  which  he  is  marvellously  dexterous  ; the  interstices  he  stuffs  with 
moss,  and  cuts  down  and  planes,  to  surprising  smoothness,  with  the  same 
instrument.  The  axe  is  his  constant  companion  : it  is  a tool  a little 
crooked  in  the  handle,  and  he  laughs  at  our  English  hatchet,  as  being 
almost  useless  for  want  of  this  peculiarity.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
lie  inhabits  obliges  him  to  make  one  for  himself,  and  he  does  make  one 
within  his  dwelling,  the  whole  long  winter  through,  hotter  than  that  of 
the  tropics.  Necessity,  that  mother  of  invention,  has  taught  him  what 
all  the  science  of  civilization  has  left  unlearned  in  this  respect,  in  France, 
in  England,  and  even  in  Germany.  In  England,  if  not  precisely  cor- 
rect, I am  within  the  mark,  in  stating  that  thirteen -fourteenths  of 
our  fuel  is  wasted,  or,  in  other  words,  ithat  where  we  burn  fourteen 
ton  of  coal,  the  heat  of  thirteen  of  them  are  wasted  up  the  chim- 
ney. In  France  and  Germany,  the  iron  stoves,  besides  never  dissemi- 
nating a proper  heat,  part  with  some  of  the  metal  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  burning  all  the  particles  of  dust  and  vapour  that  settle  on  their 
surface,  give  rise  to  noisome  and  unwholesome  gases.  The  Russian 
stove  is  a vast  stack  of  bricks,  with  a small  oven,  and  intersected 
with  flues ; the  oven  is  filled  with  wood  or  faggots,  and  directly  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  escaped  from  the  fuel,  the  chimney  and  the  iron  door  of 
the  oven  are  closed,  and  the  place  is  heated  for  the  next  four-and-twenty 
hours.  The  bricks,  a material  very  slow'  in  conducting  heat,  take  se- 
veral hours  to  heat  through,  after  w’hich  they  keep  parting  gradually  and 
equally  with  the  caloric  they  have  absorbed,  for  the  next  six -and- thirty 
hours. 

The  moujik  all  the  winter  wears  his  sheepskin  ; sometimes  the  whole 
year  through,  though  it  is  often  in  summer  superseded  by  a caftan  of  the 
coarse  brown  or  gray  homespun  wool ; he  wears  a coloured  woollen  sash  to 
fasten  it  round  the  waist,  in  which  his  faithful  axe  reposes.  His  bushy 
hair  is  shaven  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  hair  is  cut  all  round 
the  head  by  eloping  away  all  that  appears  under  a wooden  bason,  put 
upon  it  by  the  operator  ; it  is  cut  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a thorough- 
bred’s “ bang  tail,”  and  with  the  same  original  object,  that  of  making  it 
look  thicker.  A leather  strap,  passing  over  his  forehead,  binds  down 
these  dense  locks,  and  reminds  us  of  the  old  Greek  fashion;  but  it  requires 
a powerful  imagination  to  see  any  trace  of  the  Greek  profile  or  expres- 
sion beneath  this  classic  head-gear. 

The  moujik  provides  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate;  he  does  not, 
and  he  cannot,  brave  it  with  the  same  impunity  as  even  the  Spaniard 
or  Italian.  At  a battue  party,  where  a hundred  and  fifty  peasants  were 
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beatings  the  wood,  in  an  intense  cold,  with  a strong  wind,  there  were 
only  six  who  were  not  somewhere  frost-bitten.  The  six  foreign  sportsmen 
for  whom  they  were  beating  up  the  game,  though  externally  less  well 
provided,  were  untouched  by  the  cold.  The  moujik  leaves  his  dwelling, 
his  blood  raised  by  the  heat  of  his  artificial  atmosphere  to  a high  tempe- 
rature, and  the  thick  sheepskin,  an  excellent  non-conductor,  retains  the 
heat  for  several  hours  ; when  it  is  escaping,  the  first  roof  beneath  which 
he  takes  refuge,  restores  him  to  the  same  tropical  warmth. 

The  moujik,  like  all  classes  of  the  Russians,  is  inordinately  fond  of  a 
vapour  bath,  and  learns  to  endure  a temperature  of  steam  approaching  to 
200°  Fahrenheit.  When  his  body  is  thoroughly  heated,  it  is  generally 
known  that  he  rolls  in  the  snow,  or  plunges  in  ice-cold  water.  At  night, 
the  dvorniks,  or  porters,  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  a cold  of 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Reaumer,  the  intensity  of  which  freezes  alcohol, 
and  converts  into  hail-stones  boiling  water  thrown  into  the  air,  come  out 
barefooted  and  covered  only  by  a cotton  shirt  and  linen  trousers,  to  let  in 
the  carriages  of  their  masters.  The  moujiks  are  often  seen  snoring,  dead 
drunk  in  the  snow,  in  the  severest  weather. 

From  facts  like  these,  which  arrest  the  observation  of  every  traveller, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  idea  should  have  been  imbibed  that  extraordi- 
nary power  of  enduring  cold  characterizes  the  Russian  people  ; but  on 
closer  examination,  we  find  precisely  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  The 
roost  delicate  English  or  southern  child,  when  heated  in  the  vapour  of 
the  Russian  bath,  cannot  feel  the  coldness  of  snow  or  ice.  The  pails  of 
iced  water  thrown  on  the  bather,  feel  merely  tepid.  The  simple  immer- 
sion in  the  coldest  water  does  not  even  produce  a shudder,  whilst  the 
body  has  so  great  an  amount  of  caloric  to  part  with ; to  remain  in  it 
when  the  human  temperature  is  reduced  beyond  a certain  point,  which 
the  Russians  never  do,  might  prove  dangerous,  or  even  fatal.  The 
moujik,  who  rushes  half  boiled  from  his  bath  into  the  snow,  feels  his 
teeth  chatter  on  plunging  unprepared  into  water  of  the  spring  tempera- 
ture of  our  English  rivers. 

It  is  the  same  principle,  of  the  cold  not  acting  on  the  human  body  till 
it  has  got  rid  of  the  superabundant  heat  artificially  imbibed,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  impunity  of  the  dvorniks.  These  men,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  not  exposed,  as  mentioned,  above  a few  minutes,  sleep  in  rooms  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  less  than  ninety  Fahren- 
heit, and  in  addition  to  this  lie  upon  sheepskins  stretched  upon  the 
stack  of  hot  bricks  which  form  the  Russian  stove.  They,  or  any  body 
else  might,  when  thus  heated,  stand  for  many  minutes  naked  in  the  open 
air,  before  feeling  the  cold  ; though,  if  chilled  at  the  outset,  instead  of 
being  as  they  are  at  fever  heat,  in  the  same  space  of  time  their  extremi- 
ties would  be  frozen  hard.  The  drunken  moujiks  who  are  seen  sleeping  in 
the  snow,  having  always  rapidly  drank  a large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits, 
the  body  is  in  a high  state  of  temporary  fever.  Their  sheepskins  prevent 
the  rapid  escape  of  the  heat  thus  generated  ; but  when  this  ceases,  the 
man  wakes  and  seeks  the  instantaneous  shelter  of  a human  habitation. 
In  an  intense  cold,  a few  minutes  only  elapse  between  feeling  chilly,  and 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood  ; no  two  evils  can  well  be  more  different  than 
to  be  frozen  or  to  be  perished.  When  the  moujik  is  not  within  reach  of  a 
human  habitation,  or  where  he  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  his  instinct 
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before  parting  with  the  animal  heat,  he  freezes  to  death.  Thousands  of 
peasants  are  so  every  winter  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  Russians  are  those  who  in 
their  lives  have  felt  the  least  cold ; but  they  understand  an  art  of  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  in  our  temperate  climes — that  of  perfectly  guard- 
ing against  its  rigours,  better  even  than  all  other  northern  people.  But 
perhaps  they  are  naturally  less  fitted  to  stand  its  severity  than  any  of  the 
white  race.  Physically,  the  Russian  moujik  is  far  from  being,  in  any 
other  sense,  strong  or  enduring ; the  very  nature  of  his  food  precludes 
the  possibility  of  this.  He  grows  wheat  and  rears  cattle,  of  which  the 
rapacity  of  his  master,  during  four  centuries,  has  almost  allowed  him 
to  forget  the  taste  : he  lives  almost  entirely  on  rye,  fermented  cabbage, 
and  a little  rank  black  hemp-seed  oil.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
people  in  Europe,  whose  staple  of  food  is  rye.  It  is  true,  that  the  potato 
contains  chemically  still  less  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  nutritive 
portions  of  food  than  even  rye,  and  it  is  true  that  there  are  races  almost 
ted  on  the  potato;  but  experience  shows  that  root  to  be  so  happily 
adapted,  as  an  article  of  food,  to  the  human  constitution,  that  man 
evidently  thrives  better  reduced  to  the  potato  than  to  the  rye. 

But  tne  singular  perverted  taste  of  the  Muscovite  people  induces  them 
to  reduce  before  they  consume  a large  part  of  the  nutriment  rye  grain 
contains.  They  ferment  their  bread  to  the  third  or  acetous  degree ; the 
black  bread  of  Russia,  unlike  that  of  all  other  countries,  is  bitter  and 
sour,  and  as  nauseous  in  the  mouth  as  alum.  The  starch  and  sugar  of 
the  grain  is  so  lost  by  this  process,  that  it  contains  far  less  nourishment 
than  even  the  rye-bread  of  the  extreme  north,  when  scarcity  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  mix  with  the  grain  one-half  of  the  sweet  tender  bark  of 
the  pine-tree. 

Probably  the  peculiar  acidity  of  this  bread,  and  of  the  fermented  cab- 
bage, obliges  the  moujik  to  eat  large  quantities  of  salt  The  biscuit  of 
Russian  men -of- war’s  men  is  a rusk  made  of  this  bread ; they  may  be 
seen  soaking  it  in  the  sea- water.  The  weak  quality  of  their  food  re- 
quires them  to  consume  it  in  immense  quantities  ; its  acidity  seems  to 
require  much  salt,  and  the  joint  salt  and  acid  taken  into  the  stomach 
evidently  render  necessary  a proportionate  amount  of  liquid  to  wash  it 
down.  This  liquid  is  taken  in  the  shape  of  quass,  or  water  discoloured, 
and  rendered  slightly  acid  by  this  bread  or  by  fermented  rye ; or  else  of 
hot  water  called  tea. 

Tea,  it  may  be  here  observed,  is  the  principal  luxury,  besides  brandy, 
in  which  the  moujik  indulges,  when  in  his  power.  It  is  common  to  see 
him  on  these  occasions  call  for  a samovar,  or  tea-um  full  of  water ; this 
he  continues  pouring  through  a small  tea-pot  containing  a pinch  of  tea, 
until  the  water  is  all  consumed.  He  will  actually  thus  imbibe  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  pints  of  hot  liquid  at  a sitting.  Like  the  Russians  of 
all  classes,  he  drinks  it  from  a tumbler,  and  he  will,  when  able  to  afford 
it,  take  with  it  two  or  three  small  lumps  of  sugar.  When  in  company, 
for  he  is  convivial  even  over  this  thin  beverage,  a piece  of  sugar  is  passed 
round,  and  each  guest  bites  from  it  a piece,  which  he  keeps  within  his 
teeth  while  a glass  or  two  is  swallowed.  Perhaps  this  habit  was  over- 
looked by  a traveller  from  whom  we  have  largely  quoted,  when  he  talks 
of  “ this  elegant  beverage .” 
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It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  further  on,  to  divide  the  Russian  empire 
into  two  great  general  divisions — the  region  of  the  north,  or  that  of  forest 
swamp  and  cultivation,  and  the  southern  region,  covered  with  vast 
steppes,  or  prairies,  principally  inhabited  by  nomads,  and  still  devoted  to 
pastoral  purposes. 

The  former  of  these  great  divisions  is  peopled  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
purely  Muscovite  race ; and  to  those  inhabiting  it,  as  regards  their  mode 
of  life,  the  description  given  above  must  be  understood  to  apply.  In  the 
region  of  the  steppes,  where  animal  life  is  less  valuable  than  the  produce 
of  agriculture,  the  case  is  naturally  reversed,  and  not  only  the  carnivo- 
rous races  of  Tartars  and  Cossacks  live  principally  upon  flesh,  but  even 
the  Muscovite  portion  of  the  scanty  population  of  these  southern  regions, 
as  well  as  of  that  where  the  forest  and  prairie  governments  blend  into 
each  other.  The  moujik  is  deeply  tinctured  with  veneration  and  supersti- 
tion ; he  is  patient,  cunning,  eager  of  gain,  dishonest  in  obtaining  it,  and 
yet  generous.  He  firmly  believes  that  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  (a  very 
prudent  and  truly  Russian  saint),  floated  down  the  river  Neva  upon  a 
mill-stone;*  he  never  enters  an  apartment  without  crossing  himself 
before  the  gaudily-framed  picture  of  the  tutelar  saint ; he  is  wonderfully 
scrupulous  that  tne  oil  burned  in  the  small  antique  lamp  suspended  before 
it  on  all  holidays,  should  be  the  pure  oil  of  the  olive,  as  the  dignity  of 
his  celestial  patron  requires;  and  when  he  has  risen  to  the  rank  which  the 
ambition  of  every  peasant  covets,  that  of  meschinine,  or  licensed  to  tt&de, 
he  swears  lustily  by  him,  to  attest  the  honesty  of  a fraudulent  bargain, 
and  inwardly  endeavours  to  make  Heaven  a participator  of  his  deceit, 
by  promising  the  saint  a per  centage  on  the  gain,  to  be  applied  to  the 
adornment  of  his  shrine.  And  where  is  the  marvel?  He  knows  that  he 
can  bribe  the  powerful  baron,  his  master ; that  his  master  again  bribes 
some  one,  before  whom  he  trembles  ; that  his  master’s  master  bribes  a 
still  more  potent  superior  ; and  analogic  reasoning  will  not  permit  him  to 
doubt,  that  as  the  minister  is  bribed,  so  the  minister  bribes  the  emperor, 
and  so  the  saint  may  in  the  end  bribe  God  Almighty. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  social  relations  in  the  Russian  empire  may  chiefly 
influence  his  character  as  far  as  honesty  is  concerned.  There  are  few 
robbers  in  Russia,  but  how  many  Russians  are  there  who  are  not  thieves? 
The  waking-dream  of  every  Muscovite  peasant  in  the  empire,  is  to  become 
a trader.  When  he  can  thus  far  satisfy  his  ambition,  his  avidity  of  gain 
is  such,  that  no  solid  ulterior  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  best 
customer  can  induce  him  to  forego  the  present  opportunity  of  cheating 
him,  if  only  of  a few  pence;  nothing  can  prevent  him  from  asking  double 
the  price  for  his  merchandise  that  he  will  be  eventually  contented  to  take. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  rises  into  a second  or  first  guild  merchant 
and  although  this  is,  of  course,  as  great  a lottery-prize  in  the  existence 
of  the  petty  trader,  as  to  become  a petty  trader  may  be  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate population  of  a Russian  village),  he  may  be  pretty  safely  entrusted 
with  large  sums  of  money,  as  is  required  in  the  internal  trade  of  this 
vast  country,  and  will  join  in  commercial  associations,  in  which  the  mass 

* This  story  is  more  popularly  related  of  St.  Anthony,  who  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  embarked  on  it  on  the  Tiber,  and  drifted  through  the  Atlantic,  the  Baltic, 
the  Neva,  and  the  Ladoga  lakes,  and  then  commenced  a course  of  internal  naviga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Muscovites  to  Christianity. 
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answers  for  the  individual.  But  is  not  the  key  to  this  anomaly  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  value  of  credit  is  the  great  conservator  of  the 
probity  of  all  other  commercial  communities. 

One  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  moujik,  is  the  rooted  dis- 
taste he  shows  for  all  agricultural  employment,  and  his  natural  love  and 
aptitude  for  trade.  In  this  he  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Armenian, 
or  rather  the  Israelite,  at  least  the  modem  Israelite — for  the  biblical 
Hebrews,  surrounded  by  commercial  nations,  showed  in  those  days  as 
little  adaption  for  commercial  pursuits,  as  they  have  since  been  distin- 
guished in  them.  But,  as  with  the  Jews,  at  least  until  recently,  the 
Muscovites’  love  for  trade  does  not  extend  beyond  a matter  of  barter  or 
agency  ; it  does  not  lead  him  with  equal  readiness  to  manufacture,  nor 
does  he  show  any  abstract  preference  in  favour  of  any  of  the  mechanical 
arts  over  agricultural  labour,  directly  the  former  require  any  personal 
manual  exertion.  Superficial  observers  have  supposed  the  Russian  to 
have  a natural  incapacity  for  figures,  from  seeing  him  use  in  every  shop 
and  market-place,  and  even  government-office,  the  little  frame  of 
calculating  beads,  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  But  this  is  a 
glaring  error;  the  Russian  is  an  excellent  calculator,  and  he  at  all 
times  prefers  this  congenial  labour  of  the  brain  to  the  labour  of  the 
hands. 

This  tendency,  whether  inherent,  or  from  whatever  causes  it  may  have 
arisen,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  in  a country  of  which  the  principal 
riches  are  agricultural ; but  it  is  so  general,  that  perhaps  now'  nothing 
but  the  restraints  of  servitude  or  misery  prevent  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  from  trying  their  fortune  in  trade. 

The  author  has  heard  an  intelligent  Russian  endeavour  to  palliate 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  his  government,  by  saying,  “ You  are  as  well 
aware  as  I am,  that  if  to-morrow  our  nobles  were  as  free  as  English 
gentlemen,  our  peasantry  as  free  as  English  peasants,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
every  noble  family  who  could  scrape  together  the  means,  would  fly  into 
that  civilized  Europe  we  long  for  through  our  prison  bars  ; nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  moujiks,  relieved  from  their  servitude,  would  abandon  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  tied,  to  start  with  a pedlar’s  pack.” 

Of  course,  that  very  freedom  would  render  the  Russian  empire  a resi- 
dence less  to  be  dreaded  by  the  noble,  and  the  want  of  bread  must  soon 
drive  the  moujik  again  to  the  plough  tail.  But  this  tendency  of  both  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  is  not  the  less  true,  or  the  less  unlike  any  other 
picture  of  society  w’hicli  the  whole  world  affords  us.  Let  us  not  talk  after 
this  of  the  artificial  condition  of  civilized  communities. 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a remarkable  illustration  of  what  has 
been  advanced  on  this  subject.  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  visited 
England,  the  highly -cultivated  farm  and  park-like  appearance  of  the 
country'  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  engaged  some  Englishmen  to  in- 
troduce a similar  system  to  his  own  dominions.  Amongst  others  were 
two  Quakers,  brothers.  Land  wras  allotted  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  above  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  on  the  road  to  Tzarskbezelo.  Se* 
veral  wretched  cottages  gave  shelter  on  this  ground  to  a few  imperial 
serfs.  The  labour  of  these  men  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  adven- 
turers; the  emperor  advanced  them  4000/.  capital;  they  were  to  hold  it 
for  a term  of  years  rent  free,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  rent 
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to  be  paid  was  to  be  agreed  on  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  soil  was 
rich ; the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  afforded  any  quantity  or  quality  of 
manure,  and  in  a few  years  the  whole  tract  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
English  district.  The  brothers  paid  back  the  borrowed  capital,  realised 
a handsome  fortune,  and  offered  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  about 
2000/.  per  annum,  as  rent  for  a part  of  it, — which  was  conceded  to  them. 
The  rest  of  the  now  fertile  land  wras  divided  amongst  the  imperial  serfs, 
who  had  originally  vegetated  upon  it,  and  had  since  been  forced  to  bring  it 
into  proper  cultivation.  It  was  given  to  them  rent-free  with  all  the 
stock  upon  it,  as  an  encouragement ; and  around  them  was  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  equally  good  land,  which  would  have  been  conceded  to 
them,  and  which  it  was  hoped  their  interests  w’ould  prompt  them  to  re- 
claim. 

The  results  of  the  first  and  second  year’s  crop  placed  each  of  these 
men,  who  had  never  previously  owned  as  many  shillings,  in  possession 
of  a few  hundred  pounds  ; there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  becoming  an 
income  to  them.  Instead  of  this,  they  one  and  all  abandoned  their 
farms,  to  speculate.  One  or  two  have  thriven  ; the  rest  have  sunk  back 
to  poverty  ; and  the  land  is  again  drowned  with  w ater  and  overgrown 
with  bushes  ! 

In  the  same  manner  as  with  the  Jews,  is  it  not  probable  that  this 
tendency  of  character  has  been  produced  by  the  long  oppression  under 
which  the  serf  has  groaned,  by  rendering  it  an  axiom  of  traditional 
wisdom  with  the  moujik,  not  only  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  w'ealth  as  the  only  method  of  alleviating  his  hard  lot,  but  also  to 
seek  to  obtain  it  only  by  those  means  which  w ill  enable  him  to  conceal 
it,  both  from  the  rapacity  of  his  lord  and  of  the  agents  of  the  emperor? 
We  shall  see,  on  examining  his  condition,  that  his  caution  is  generally 
so  well-founded  in  this  respect,  that  he  may  well  be  excused  for  his  mis- 
trust in  those  few  instances  in  which  it  might  be  safe  to  make  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  singular  apathy  with  which  the  moujik  sees  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  exposed  to  the  most  brutal  treatment,  without  allowing  his 
features  or  his  manner  to  express  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  their 
sufferings  or  sympathy  in  them,  is  strangely  anomalous  with  his  usual 
kindliness  of  manner  tow  ards  his  own  class. 

The  drunkenness  of  Russian  moujiks  is  nearly  always  a loving  drunk- 
enness. They  bow  to  each  other  ceremoniously  in  the  street,  and  use 
in  their  language,  terms  of  endearment.  Is  it  that,  spumed  and  trampled 
on,  unable  to  turn  their  eyes  on  any  human  beings  more  abject,  they  find 
unconsciously  some  solace  in  treating  each  other  with  that  respect,  of 
which  the  share,  due  even  to  the  most  fallen  humanity,  is  utterly  denied 
them  by  the  classes  above  them? 

There  exists  a natural  kindliness  of  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  ; the  beggar,  or  the  Siberian  convict  marched  along  the 
road,  never  vainly  implores  a piece  of  his  black  bread,  if  it  be  the  last  in 
their  humble  dwelling.  There  are  also  traits  which  argue  a latent  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  amongst  which  we  may  instance  the  effort  every 
moujik  wall  make  on  certain  occasions  to  treat  nis  companions.  When  he 
has  obtained  leave  from  his  lord  to  hire  himself  out  for  wages  in  the 
great  cities,  as  the  bearded  drosky  sledge-driver,  he  lives  on  about  six 
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shillings  per  month,  and  yet  may  be  seen,  when  he  has  occasionally  met 
with  a relative,  an  old  acquaintance,  or  a neighbour  from  his  village, 
which  is  perhaps  two  thousand  miles  off,  treating  him,  in  a tractirs  or  vino- 
torgovlia,  to  champagne  at  twelve  shillings  per  bottle ! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this — a spark  of  the  same  Muscovite  spirit 
which  occasions  the  extravagance  of  his  lord — arises  from  an  ostentatious 
feeling.  But  let  us  beware,  in  estimating  the  characters  both  of  races 
and  individuals,  of  seeking  to  analyse  too  far  any  thing  that  bears  the 
semblance  of  a virtue,  for  we  are  in  ignorance  of  where  it  may  lead  us — 
although  assuredly  far  enough  to  shock  some  of  our  prejudices  and  some 
of  our  most  deeply-rooted  ideas.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  the  stream 
where  it  flows  clearly  before  us,  without  tracing  it  back  to  a muddy  and 
discoloured  source. 

We  will  now  examine  the  condition  of  the  moujiks,  who  constitute  a 
class  not  much  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  world’s  population,  or 
double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  round  numbers  they  may  be 
computed  at  from  forty-three  to  forty-five  millions.  Of  these,  rather 
more  than  half  are  still  serfs  of  private  individuals  ; the  rest  are  serfs  of 
the  crown.  The  condition  of  the  serf  is  no  better — barring  dead-letter 
laws,  which  speak  about  protecting  him,  and  the  absence  of  prejudice  of 
colour,  a real  advantage — than  that  of  the  negro-slaves  of  the  Havannah 
or  Carolina. 

We  will  see  what  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  ameliorating 
it.  Practically,  the  slave  is,  in  Russia,  as  completely  at  his  master’s 
mercy  as  any  slave  has  ever  been  at  any  period.  He  can  sell  him,  he 
can  strip  him  of  his  property,  he  can  separate  families  for  ever,  he  can 
torture  him  to  death.  It  is  true  that  he  must  evade  the  law  to  do  all 
these  things  ; but  this  evasion  entails  not  even  a risk,  but  merely  an  ad- 
ditional formality. 

It  is  true,  an  ukase  forbids,  under  severe  penalties,  the  sale  of  any 
slave  without  the  land  to  which,  from  protective  motives,  it  attaches 
him  ; but  the  owner  may  let  out  slaves,  on  a ninety  years’  lease,  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  He  may  have  two  estates  a thousand  miles 
distant ; he  may  order  the  mother  to  leave  the  child  at  her  breast  on  one, 
and  proceed  to  settle  on  the  other.  The  law  does  not  give  him  the 
direct  right  of  seizing  his  slave’s  property,  but  he  has  a thousand  ways 
of  extorting  it,  which  he  may  employ  without  the  necessity  of  even 
evading  the  law,  since  the  law'  gives  him  absolute  disposal  over  his  serfs’ 
time  and  labour.  The  author  has  seen  a nobleman  amuse  himself  by 
making  his  slaves  stand  for  hours  on  one  leg.  It  is  generally  known  that 
some  of  the  wealthiest  men — the  larger  number  of  the  first  guild  mer- 
chants, whose  w ord  is  good  for  a hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the  Ex- 
change at  St.  Petersburg,  and  w ho  are  possessed  of  that  sum,  or  still  more 
considerable  property — are  mostly  slaves.  Now,  the  proprietor  of  these 
men  can  to-morrow  order  them  into  his  scullery  or  kitenen,  or  send  them 
as  swineherds  or  miners  to  their  village  ; so  he  can  their  children,  brought 
up  in  all  the  refinements  of  luxury.  The  lawr  does  not  allow  him  to  strike 
a slave,  unless  he  be  a certain  number  of  miles  removed  from  a police- 
station  ; he  may  then  inflict  any  amount  of  corporal  punishment,  pro- 
vided the  slave  does  not  die  within  three  days  of  it.  But  if  he  dies  upon 
the  spot — as  no  accusation  of  a slave  can  be  received  against  his  master 
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— although  surrounded  by  the  whole  village,  witnesses  to  the  execution, 
there  is  no  means  of  legally  convicting  the  cruel  lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  a police-station  within  a given  distance,  the  master  can 
at  any  time  send  his  male  or  female  slaves  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  The 
slave  is  allowed  to  make  no  defence ; it  is  not  even  discretionary  with 
the  low  police-official  not  to  inflict  the  punishment ; he  can  only  limit  the 
amount  of  it ; and  as  his  real  salary  is  derived  from  the  annual  present 
of  the  master,  the  latter  always  finds  it  necessary  to  order  moderation 
instead  of  enjoining  severity ; the  slave  may  be  sent  back  as  often  as 
the  master  chooses.  If  he  die  on  the  spot  there  is  no  responsibility  for 
any  party. 

If  we  put  together  the  facts  wfe  have  already  adduced,  and  remember 
that  on  the  zeal  which  the  police-officer  may  show  in  attending  to  the 
wishes  of  the  master  (and  which  bears  a hideous  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  tradesman  solicitous  of  obtaining  fresh  custom  by  giving  every  satis- 
faction to  his  employers),  depends  the  periodic  bribes,  the  aggregate 
of  which  tenfold  exceeds  his  miserable  salary,  it  is  obvious  how'  arbitrarily 
the  power  of  torture,  and  of  life  and  death,  is  vested  in  the  baron  of  the 
Russian  serf.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  one  half  of  the  forty-five  millions  of 
moujiks. 

Reflection  must  of  course  render  it  self-evident,  depending,  as  the  fate 
of  these  peasants  does,  upon  the  temper,  character,  and  circumstances  of 
innumerable  landlords,  whose  minds  and  hearts  must  differ,  as  those  of 
all  men  do,  as  much  as  their  features,  that  nothing  can  be  more  dissi- 
milar than  their  treatment  and  material  condition  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

The  good  slave-master,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  said  of  himself  to 
Madame  de  Staid,  is  but  a “ fortunate  accident.”  To  prevent  the  op- 
pression of  his  slaves,  a passive  benevolence  will  be  no  more  effective 
than  was  that  of  Alexander  to  relieve  the  ruthless  oppression  under  which 
his  subjects  suffered.  Experience  everywhere  shows  us  how  easily  the 
disposition  of  even  the  better  portion  of  mankind  is  ruined  by  irrespon- 
sible power,  and  hardened  by  the  habitual  spectacle  of  any  sort  of  mi- 
sery. The  author  has  seen  a Russian  lady,  who  had  just  capriciously 
ordered  the  cruel  castigation  of  her  household  slaves,  weep  over  the 
fate  of  a butterfly  which  had  strayed  into  the  bower  which  adorns 
the  boudoir  of  a Russian  dame,  and  burned  its  wings  at  a lighted 
taper. 

But  we  know  that  everywhere  the  better  is  unfortunately  not  the  larger 
portion  of  human  nature.  Moreover,  in  Russia,  amongst  slave-masters, 
all  grades  have  not  only  the  opportunities  and  the  temptations  to  oppres- 
sion, but  all  are  further  hardened  by  that  to  which  they  are  themselves 
incessantly  subjected  from  a superior  authority.  One  frown  on  the  em- 
peror’s brow,  one  cold  look  or  word  from  the  empress,  may  react  on  the 
backs  of  slaves  thousands  of  miles  away — slaves  as  unconscious  of  the 
primary  cause  of  their  suffering,  as  man  may  be  of  the  inscrutable  designs 
of  a Providence  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Not  only  mast  all  that  has  beer*  said  be  thrown  into  the  balance,  in 
estimating  the  chances  the  serf  may  have  of  belonging  to  a moderate  and 
merciful  master,  but  even  if  thus  far  favoured,  how  much  does  not  again 
depend  on  whether  such  a lord  personally  visits  his  estates,  on  the  agents 
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he  employs,  and  again  on  the  state  of  his  fortune.  If,  as  is  so  unusual, 
not  given  to  extravagance,  he  may  be  in  the  iron  gripe  of  some  govern- 
ment-office, some  terrible  penalty  for  some  trifling  offence  may  be  hang- 
ing over  him  for  years,  which  he  can  only  avert  by  allowing  his  "wealth 
to  be  squeezed  from  him,  and  then,  in  return,  he  must  squeeze  his  pea- 
santry. 

Slavery  and  oppression  have,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  degraded  the 
nature  of  the  peasant,  engendering  in  him  that  sullen  and  enduring 
obstinacy  which  wre  perceive  in  so  many  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  that  he 
is  prone  to  take  advantage  of  the  sympathies  of  too  kind  a landlord. 
The  long  contemplation  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  allied  in  unvarying 
proportion  to  power,  have  engraven  amongst  the  convictions  of  his 
race,  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  possible  existence  of  any  benevolence  at 
variance  with  interest,  and  he  regards  it  therefore  as  the  offspring  of 
weakness  or  folly,  instead  of  with  any  gratitude.  If  his  master  ceases 
one  moment  to  take  advantage  of  the  slave,  the  slave  begins  to  take 
advantage  of  the  master ; and  if  in  his  shrewdness  he  suspects  that  the 
spectacle  of  a little  cruelty  will  work  upon  his  weakness,  he  endures  the 
cruelty. 

We  should  never,  however,  forget  that  fatal  experience  has  taught  the 
moujik  that  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  a master  are  always  ephe- 
meral ; a master  changes,  sells  his  estates,  or  dies,  but  wrealth  hoarded 
and  concealed  is  a certain  and  unvarying  friend.  And  we  must  also  re- 
member that  in  Russia,  money,  so  powerful  a motive  of  action  with  all 
mankind,  has  a double  value.  In  other  countries  it  may  procure  enjoy- 
ments, but  in  the  Russian  empire,  besides  doing  this,  it  wards  off  three- 
fourths  of  the  oppression  and  the  evil  which  afflict  all  classes. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  locality  which  they  inhabit  more  influences 
the  destiny  of  the  Russian  peasantry  than  the  characters  and  temper  of 
their  masters.  If  in  one  district  they  may  be  living  in  abundance,  in 
others  literally  starving,  so  general  is  oppression  where  it  is  worth  while 
to  oppress,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  condition  of  the  happier 
portion  will  be  found  owing  to  the  unsaleable  quality  of  the  produce  of 
theest  ates  they  occupy. 

Where  communication  with  any  market  is  easy,  even  in  fertile  wheat 
countries,  every  thing  but  the  stubble  is  cleared  away  and  sold  by  the  ra- 
pacious overseer.  On  others,  where  corn  and  hay  will  not  pay  the  car- 
riage except  at  unusual  prices,  immense  granaries  get  stocked  with  the 
crop  of  many  harvests,  and  the  peasantry  attain  to  a considerable  point 
of  comfort  and  affluence.  The  condition  of  the  serfs  is  almost  invariably 
better  on  a poor  soil,  of  which  the  produce  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a ready 
market,  than  on  the  richest,  of  winch  it  may  be  converted  into  money. 
Thus,  whilst  in  one  government,  or  in  one  district,  the  staff  of  life  is 
mouldering  in  magazines,  in  another,  by  the  joint  improvidence  of  the 
lord  and  of  his  serfs,  the  failure  of  one  harvest  reduces  the  population  to 
the  horrors  of  absolute  famine.  Their  lord  is  now  obliged  to  step  in  to 
their  assistance ; he  must  pledge  his  estates  to  purchase  corn,  lest  the 
imperious  law's  of  hunger  should  drive  all  his  serfs  to  winder  away.  Be- 
fore this  relief  can  be  afforded,  which  the  wrant  of  roads,  the  vast  dis- 
tances, and  the  consequent  cost  of  transport,  render  so  expensive,  it  may 
be  imagined  what  the  poor  serfs  must  suffer.  Driven  to  eat  the  bark  of 
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trees,  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  fat  clay,  when  numbers  have  perished, 
they  generally  scatter  themselves  in  different  directions  in  quest  of  food, 
and  like  a wandering  hive  of  bees,  are  mostly  enticed  and  secured 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  first  estates  not  suffering  under  the  same 
pressure.  Here  they  receive  the  passports,  or  poll-tickets,  of  some 
deceased  slaves,  and  as  all  parties  have  an  equal  interest  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter,  in  their  new  abode  they  generally  end  their  days  un- 
discovered. 

It  is  this  practice  of  placing  upon  the  village  registers  one  man  in  the 
shoes  of  another,  when  one  proprietor  entices  the  runaway  serf  of  an- 
other estate,  together  with  a similar  custom  observed  by  tne  authorities 
of  the  towns  of  southern  Russia,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  statistical 
accounts  of  extreme  longevity  in  this  empire.  These  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary old  age  are  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  northern  serfs  and 
the  southern  townsmen,  and  amongst  neither  of  these  classes  do  we  no- 
tice either  any  large  proportion  of  old  men,  or  even  those  signs  of  wear- 
ing well  and  of  heartiness  observable  amongst  the  aged  of  all  those  parts 
of  Europe  in  which  the  longevity  of  the  population  has  been  satisfac- 
torily established. 

It  is  true  that  the  lord  is  bound  to  feed  his  slaves,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  his  not  doing  so,  or  of  any  other  ill-treatment,  his  estate  may  be  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  a court,  presided  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobility  of 
the  government  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  practically  this  is  never 
done,  excepting  where  there  may  be  least  cause,  and  only  as  a mode  of 
oppression  exercised  towards  some  proprietor  who  has  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  some  powerful  official.  When  there  is  real  cause  for  inter- 
ference, a sufficient  bribe,  ora  friend  in  power,  suffices  to  adjourn  the  cause 
of  the  starving  peasant  sine  die. 

In  retracing  all  the  annals  of  the  Muscovite  race,  no  less  than  in 
closely  examining  their  present  character,  we  are  struck  with  its  patient 
powers  of  endurance.  The  Muscovites  have  at  last  become  powerful, 
and  triumphed  over  all  their  enemies,  by  a mere  passive  vitality  ; like  a 
young  whale  assailed  by  small  fierce  dog-fish,  it  has  continued  to  suffer 
and  grow  beneath  their  inflictions,  till  they  had  no  hold  on  the  gigantic 
carcase,  which  crushed  as  it  rolled  over  them.  The  authentic  portions  of 
its  early  history  down  to  a comparatively  recent  period,  are  one  unbroken 
series  of  subjugations  and  sufferings  beneath  the  ravages  and  rule  of 
Normans,  Mongols,  Tartars,  Swedes,  and  Poles.  The  Muscovite  race 
was  less  tired  and  exhausted  by  being  conquered,  than  all  its  foes  by 
their  conquests  ; and  the  comparative  fecundity  of  Russian  mothers,  who 
bore  children  ten  times  faster  than  the  swords  of  fierce  invaders  could 
kill  them,  has  at  last  given  to  it  the  empire  of  a large  portion  of  the 
east. 

The  Hebrews  and  the  gipsies  have  outlived  the  persecution  and  the 
captivity  of  centuries ; but  the  Muscovites  increased  and  grew  too 
powerful  under  it  for  any  foreign  bonds  to  hold  them.  In  the  class  of 
peasantry  we  still  trace  everywhere  the  main  characteristics  of  their 
forefathers  ; they  increase  beneath  misery  and  oppression  which  would 
wither  any  other  stock ; they  display  the  same  passive  endurance,  the 
same  attachment  to  locality,  the  same  want  of  pugnacity.  In  compen- 
sation of  many  evils,  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  peasant  a mirthful, 
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happy,  and  contented  disposition  ; naturally  he  is  as  little  cruel  as  he  is 
warlike  or  courageous. 

The  social  system,  rather  than  the  natural  character  of  the  Russian, 
has  introduced  this  lamentable  feature.  But  his  enduring  patience  has 
bounds,  however  surprisingly  remote,  to  the  more  fiery  blood  of  other 
races,  these  limits  may  appear ; and  when  he  once  steps  over  them,  then 
all  the  wrongs  that  have  ever  blighted  his  existence  seem  to  crowd  into 
liis  present  thoughts,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  despair  has  nothing  where- 
with one  can  compare  it. 

When  the  peasants  of  an  estate,  or  of  a certain  district,  have  been 
writhing  beneath  an  oppression  which  the  author  will  not  venture  to 
describe,  but  of  which,  before  I conclude,  the  reader  may  form  some 
faint  idea,  some  fresh  insult  or  injury  inflicted  when  the  measure  of 
their  patience  is  full,  causes  it  to  brim  over,  and  then  is  enacted,  in 
deeply  exaggerated  colours,  those  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  feudal  days 
of  France,  when  serfs  arose  against  their  lords  with  the  sole  view  of 
taking  one  deep  draught  of  revenge,  and  then  seeking  refuge  in  the 
grave,  from  the  intolerable  ills  of  life.  The  unknown  Siberia,  with  its 
its  dimly-pictured  horrors,  ceases  at  last  to  have  any  terrors  for  the  serf, 
when  he  contrasts  it  with  his  situation.  “ The  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  a few  hundred  should  perish  under  the  knout,  the  rest  of  the  village 
be  transported  to  Asia.  That  w’orst  is  better  than  his  present  condition.” 
With  this  reflection  begins  the  bloody  saturnalia ; the  proprietors,  the 
overseers,  and  the  agents  of  their  tyranny,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  old  or  pregnant  women,  and  young  tender  girls  raised  in  an  ar- 
tificial atmosphere,  like  exotics,  to  premature  womanhood, — all  are  made 
to  perish  in  tortures  which  w'ould  often  shame  the  ingenuity  of  the  Red 
Indian.  The  torch  is  next  applied  to  the  dwellings  of  the  lord  and  his 
agents,  perhaps  to  the  whole  village,  and  the  drunken  wTetclies  who  have 
plundered  it  perish  in  the  flames,  and  drop  from  the  falling  beams  like 
scorched  flies. 

These  insurrections  have  never  any  political  origin  ; they  have  no  con- 
nexion ; they  are  not  even  inspired  by  a hope  ; they  are  equally  isolated 
in  their  rise  and  their  suppression.  When  such  an  insurrection  has 
been  put  down,  the  ringleaders  knouted  to  death,  and  a few  villages 
transplanted  to  Siberia,  the  whole  affair  dies  away.  It  may  have  been 
known  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; it  is  known  to  the  immediate 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  murdered  proprietors  ; but  it  never  spreads 
beyond  this  narrow'  circle,  and  is  a subject  on  which  no  one  cares  to 
dw’ell.  The  press,  which,  even  when  inevitable  accidents  occur,  is  the 
last  to  circulate  the  public  rumour,  and  then  only  does  so  to  extenuate 
their  extent,  of  course  never  alludes  to  these  gloomy  events.  It  is  not 
allowed  in  the  Russian  dominions  to  publish  even  the  commonest  ad- 
vertisement in  a newspaper,  without  previously  obtaining  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  censorship. 

These  revolts  of  villages  are  constantly  taking  place  ; but  unless  the 
traveller  should  pass  within  a few  miles  of  the  spot,  or  unless  he  happen* 
during  a protracted  residence,  and  constant  intermixture  with  the  natives, 
to  meet  with  individuals  who  have  either  witnessed  them  or  suffered  by 
them,  they  are  little  likely  to  come  to  his  knowledge. 

The  author  remembers  seeing  an  officer  grossly  maltreating  his  servant, 
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and  accompanying  every  blow  and  injurious  expression  with  reproaches 
of  his  ingratitude,  “ Didn’t  I save  you,  you  rascal,  from  going  to  Sibe- 
ria ?”  On  inquiring  into  the  story,  the  officer  himself  related,  that 
during  an  insurrection,  in  which  his  family  perished,  he  had  been  shut  up 
in  a wooden  out-house  containing  the  bath-room,  and  tills  had  been  set 
fire  to.  His  faithful  slave,  by  raising  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  then  concealing  him  in  the  adjacent  building,  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  master  subsequently  rescued  him  from  the 
exile  with  which  the  whole  village  was  punished  ; but  perhaps  the  reader 
may  not  feel  disposed  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  he  seemed  to  entertain, 
that  he  had  balanced  the  debt  of  gratitude  in  his  favour. 

The  foreign  land  steward  of  some  vast  estate  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  related  to  the  author  that  he  never  ventured  to  spend  the  night  in 
any  of  the  villages  belonging  to  his  master,  his  immediate  predecessor 
having  disappeared,  with  two  or  three  servants  accompanying  him,  and 
all  search  for  him  having  proved  fruitless.  The  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened formerly  on  the  same  domain,  and  within  a recent  date  on  several 
adjacent  ones.  The  Permaks,  or  Permese,  are,  however,  not  Muscovite  ; 
they  are  of  mixed  Finnish  and  Mongolian  origin,  and  always  show  in 
their  demeanour  a sullen  dislike. 

Within  the  space  of  about  three  months  from  each  other,  the  author 
became  immediately  acquainted  with  the  two  following  instances  among 
the  purely  Muscovite  population  : — A young  officer  received  by  letter, 
whilst  he  was  present,  an  account  from  his  father  of  the  utter  devastation 
of  their  estate,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  incendiarism  and  blood- 
shed. In  tills  case,  the  insurrection  had  spread  over  a considerable  tract 
of  country,  yet  he  never  heard  it  alluded  to  in  the  capital  except  by 
another  sufferer,  a neighbour  and  friend  of  the  first.  The  next  instance, 
of  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  abridge  the  horrible  details,  the  author 
learned  from  the  brother  of  the  land  steward  of  the  estate  on  which  it 
took  place.  He  had  himself  seen  this  man  depart  with  his  wife  from  his 
brother’s,  some  months  previously,  to  take  charge  of  an  estate  said  to  be 
small  and  in  wretched  condition.  To  judge  horn  his  conversation  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  be  no  very  merciful  master.  He  observed  that 
there  was  no  village  so  poor  that  something  might  not  be  squeezed  from 
it  The  wife  seemed  rather  more  eager  than  the  husband.  The  author 
saw  him  start  in  his  kibitka,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  embarked 
a large  violoncello,  an  instrument  on  which  he  professed  himself  an  ac- 
complished performer.  A few  months  after,  husband  and  wife  had  both 
been  murdered  in  a rising  of  the  slaves.  The  brother,  in  narrating  it, 
spoke  of  them  as  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  and  considered  the  con- 
duct of  the  serfs  as  utterly  unprovoked  ; but  however  that  might  be, 
nothing  could  well  exceed  the  ferocity  to  -which  they  had  been  roused.  The 
old  woman  was  scalded  to  death  in  a hot  caldron,  the  steward  tortured  to 
death,  and  his  intestines,  in  derision,  twisted  into  strings  for  his  favourite 
violoncello. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  argued  in  favour  of  Russian  servage,  that  in 
many  parts  the  peasantry  look  sleek,  contented,  and  happy.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  how  little  constitutes  perfect  affluence  for  a Russian  serf, 
and  that  when  he  has  even  risen  to  the  rank  of  ineschinine,  or  of  a 
wealthy  agriculturist,  he  is  rendered  happy  by  the  addition  to  his  black 
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bread,  salt,  and  cabbage-pies,  of  a pickled  herring,  a little  dark,  treacle- 
coloured  oil,  sipped  with  the  spoon  like  broth,  and  a little  tallow,  or  salt 
butter  to  add  to  his  buck- wheat. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  unfair  to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  of  those  districts  which  are  allowed  to  enjoy  a consi- 
derable degree  of  material  prosperity,  with  that  of  the  population  of 
western  Europe,  densely  crowded,  and  suffering  from  historic  causes. 
The  rich  and  luxuriant  virgin  sod  of  the  territory  they  inhabit  requires 
only  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  become  wealthy : we  can  only 
fairly  contrast  them  with  the  settlers  of  the  western  states  of  North 
America. 

Of  all  places,  it  is  argued,  assuredly  the  Russian  empire  is  the  one  in 
which  the  theory  and  practice  of  institutions  are  most  at  variance,  and 
where  custom  has  become  the  most  general  law.  Now  is  it  not  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  wealthy  men  in  the  empire  (not  being  them- 
selves slave-holders)  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  slaves  ? Are  there  not 
slave  proprietors  who  take  a pride  in  having  prosperous  and  wealthy 
slaves,  and  who  exact  no  higher  capitation  tax  from  the  rich  than  from 
the  poor  ? The  Shcremetieffs,  who  are  the  owners  of  half  the  fruiterers 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  some  of  the  richest  commercial  men  in  that 
city, — have  they  not,  by  their  capital,  their  influence,  and  their  weight, 
aided  them  to  this  result  ? Has  not  the  slave  this  further  advantage  over 
the  freemen,  that  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  any  debt  exceeding  five 
shillings  ? Have  not  these  serfs  a protection  extended  to  them  from  their 
lords,  who  exert  all  their  influence  in  their  favour,  which,  as  freed  men, 
they  might  be  entirely  without  ? And  is  it  not  of  rare  occurrence  to 
find  any  of  these  wealthy  slaves  stripped  of  their  fortunes  by  their 
lords  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  slaves  are  not  frequently 
stripped  of  their  wealth  by  their  masters,  because  it  is  only  under  indul- 
gent masters  that  they  attain  it.  In  the  next  place,  although  the  pros- 
perity of  the  slave  is  trumpeted  forth,  he  does  not  dare,  nor  does  his 
master  care,  that  any  thing  should  be  said  about  his  spoliation. 

A plain,  old,  honest  English  author,  one  Captain  John  Perry,  who 
served  as  engineer  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  published  an  account  of 
Muscovy  in  1716,  says  at  that  time,  talking  of  the  wrongs  of  those  under 
him — 

“ When  I have  promised  that  I would  do  my  utmost,  and  engage  to 
obtain  right  for  them,  they  have  thereupon  begged  of  me  by  no  means 
to  mention  the  things  which  they  have  complained  of,  alleging  this  for 
their  reason,  that  even  though  they  should  obtain  right  at  that  time,  yet 
that  they  were  sure  afterwards  to  suffer  and  to  be  ruined  for  their  com- 
plaining of  those  in  power  over  them,  who  would  mark  them  but  as  in- 
formers.” 

This  as  perfectly  applies  to  Russia  now  as  at  the  time  it  was  written  ; 
it  is  the  “reason”  of  John  Perry’s  subordinates,  that  allows  no  voice  to  be 
raised  in  complaint  within  the  Russian  empire.  The  wrongs  of  free 
countries,  like  their  beggars,  crowd  themselves  with  importunity  upon 
your  notice  ; in  Russia,  both  must  be  sought  out  in  their  dens  of  misery, 
or  they  will  escape  observation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  wealthy  proprietors  not  only  take  a pride  in 
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the  prosperity  of  their  slaves,  but  largely  contribute  to  it.  It  is  not 
long  since  a very  wealthy  fruiterer  (and  the  St.  Petersburg  fruiterers  are 
all  wealthy,  combining  the  sale  of  wines,  of  grocery,  aud  comestibles, 
with  that  of  foreign  fruit)  offended  a lady,  who  complained  to  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  military  governor  peremptorily 
ordered  his  shop  to  be  shut  up.  Had  the  fruiterer  been  a freedman,  he 
would  have  had  no  redress  ; but  he  was  a slave  of  the  Countess  Shere- 
metieffs.  Pie  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored  her  intercession. 
The  countess,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  empress,  caused  her  complaint  to 
be  laid  before  the  emperor,  aud  thus  obtained  for  her  slave  immediate 
redress ! 

But  even  the  pride  of  being  owmcr  of  the  wealthiest  and  happiest 
slaves  in  the  empire  has  serious  drawbacks  ; these  very  Sheremetieffs,  like 
most  of  the  other  proprietors  who  entertain  this  pride,  are  as  unw  illing  to 
part  with  a rich  slave,  as  a numismatist  with  a rare  medal  of  his  collec- 
tion, or  a florist  with  a valuable  root.  Thus  to  the  merchant,  the  very 
disinterestedness  which  has  enabled  him  to  attain  prosperity  is  fatal  to  his 
chances  of  liberty.  A rapacious  master  might  be  tempted  by  his  hoarded 
gold  to  sell  him — to  himself. 

It  may  be  said,  why  wish  to  extricate  himself  from  bonds  so  gentle  ? 
But  the  merchant-slave  with  his  five  or  ten  thousand  a year,  whose 
children  have  been  brought  up  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  can  never  forget 
that  he  himself  and  all  that  are  dear  to  him,  may  to-morrow  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  heir  of  his  present  master,  and  that  his  new  proprietor 
may  have  less  taste  for  a collection  of  the  wealthiest  and  happiest  slaves 
in  the  empire,  than  for  the  wealth  they  had  collected. 

It  is  customary  in  most  villages  of  slaves,  for  the  lord  to  allow  a deter- 
mined proportion  of  them  to  quit  their  village,  and  flock  to  the  towns  to 
obtain  work,  to  trade,  or  hire  themselves  out  as  servants ; and  they  pay 
a proportionate  tax,  called  the  abrok.  If  a peasant  is  found  without  his 
lord’s  passport  or  paper  proving  him  to  be  a freeman,  he  is  advertised  in 
the  public  papers  like  a stray  head  of  cattle,  and  if  unclaimed  is  eventu- 
ally transferred  to  the  domain  of  the  crown.  The  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  well  as  all  the  other  newspapers  of  the  empire,  devotes  on  each 
appearance,  a column  to  this  list  of  runaway  slaves. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  even  in  Russia  the  advantages  of  voluntary 
labour  over  that  which  is  compulsory,  are  tacitly  recognised.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find  the  proprietor  of  a thousand  slaves  hiring,  as  a domestic 
servant,  the  slave  of  another,  and  paying  him  high  w-ages. 

If  by  dint  of  exertion  the  slave  thus  allowed  to  seek  his  fortune  can 
succeed  in  trade,  or  in  hoarding  up  money  to  pay  the  proper  fees,  he  be- 
comes a meschiuine.  Once  a meschinine,  according  to  the  annual  dues 
which  he  can  afford  to  pay,  he  may  become  a third,  a second,  or  a first 
guild  merchant,  which  latter  gives  him  the  privilege  of  driving  four 
horses  in  his  carriage,  even  though  he  may  not  have  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing his  personal  freedom  from  his  lord  ; and  should  he  have  become  a 
freeman,  he  cannot  be  a holder  of  slaves — a right  reserved  to  nobility ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  every  official  whose  rank  corresponds  with  that 
of  ensign  is  a nobleman. 
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Where — to  what  happy  land  shall  we  two  stray, — 

We  two,  with  no  ally,  save  Love  alone  ? 

Were  shall  we  rest  awhile,  and  build  our  home  ? 

Beside  the  waters  of  what  sunny  bay  ? 

Under  what  forest  arch,  or  azure  dome  ? — 

Somewhere  we’ll  live  out  life,  in  a serener  day 
Than  we  have  ever  known ! 

Come  ! let  us  leave  the  city  tumult,  dim 
With  smoke  and  blinding  fogs,  and  faces  grim 
With  hot  and  sooty  toil, — 

Abandoning  a rank,  ungrateful  soil, 

Which  feeds  the  stately  growth  and  creeper  strong, 

(That  winds  its  subtle,  snaky  length  along,) 

But  leaves  to  die 

The  trampled  meadow  sweets,  and  flowers  of  humble  eye. 

Come  ! let  us  leave  this  land: — I see,  afar, 

On  either  side  the  wild  surrounding  sea, 

Beneath  a calmer  sky,  a happier  star, 

Regions  of  liberty, — 

Islands  and  continents, — with  mountains  high, 

Clear  lakes,  and  dimpling  streams,  and  forests  deep, 
Amidst  whose  glades,  unharm’d,  the  wild  deer  lie, 

Beneath  whose  boughs  the  simple  shepherds  sleep ; 

Their  flocks  in  fold  ; the  day’s  mild  labour  done ; 

Where,  free  as  air,— erect, — without  disdain, 

Or  fear,  or  hate,  or  poverty,  or  pain, 

The  true  Arcadian  (each  from  sire  to  son) 

Treads  his  clear  way  along  ; — 

His  happy  peasant  wife,  untouch’d  by  care, 

Winding  her  silk,  the  while,  in  open  air, 

And  singing  (a  welcome  home)  her  cheerful  song, 

At  set  of  sun ! 

* * * * * 

Awake  ! thou  tarrier  in  the  land  of  dreams ! 

Ungrateful  is  the  task  to  force  thee  rise, — 

To  scatter  to  the  winds  those  flowery  themes, 

Which  poets  wove  beneath  Saturnian  skies: 

But  Man  must  mingle  now  in  manly  strife, 

For  Labour  is  the  price  of  daily  life, — 

The  price  ? — the  Blessing  ! — Without  toil  of  brain 
Or  hand,  green  Earth  would  gloom  a barren  plain, 

Dull,  listless,  hopeless, — one  eternal  day 
Of  dreary  leisure, — vacant  holiday, — 

A clime  that  hath  no  freshness,  cloud,  nor  rain, 

No  change, — save  from  satiety  to  pain  : — 

I say  this  who  have  toil’d,  and  also  had  my  gain! 

— Labour,  curse  not ! Brave  Labour  {such  as  Jits 
The  age  and  sinews  of  the  ■worker,)  knits 
The  mind,  the  body,  into  health  and  strength. 

And  then  sweet  Leisure,  when  it  comes  at  length, 

Earn’d  and  endear’d  by  toil,  is  sweetest  made, 

The  sunny  spot  of  life  that  gilds  the  shade ! B.  C. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A LONG  DAY. 

BY  LA  MAN  BLANCHARD. 

Time,  as  we  learn  from  the  lips  of  one  of  truth’s  wittiest  expositors, 
can  amble,  trot,  and  gallop — and  he  can  also  stand  still.  How  absurd  to 
figure  him  to  the  mechanical  understanding  as  a traveller  who  knows  but 
one  unvarying  pace,  and  no  pause  at  all  from  century  to  century ! 

To  measure  every  day  simply  by  the  number  of  minutes  it  contains  is 
to  act  upon  a most  fallacious  and  deceptive  principle.  When  we  have, 
with  the  nicest  exactness,  estimated  the  hours  according  to  their  duration 
in  seconds,  we  may  determine,  with  precisely  the  same  accuracy,  the  value 
of  bank-notes  by  their  weight.  The  work  of  the  scale  in  one  case  would 
be  performed  by  the  clock  in  the  other  ; the  large  note  and  the  small, 
both  being  of  the  same  size,  would  be  matched  by  the  long  hour  and  the 
short,  each  counting  a like  number  of  seconds. 

Nothing  is  liable  to  such  continual  and  extraordinary  variation  as 
time  ; the  present  hour  differing  so  from  the  next  that  the  minutes  of  one 
xnay  be  as  years  in  the  other ; nay,  as  a vast  eternity,  ever  dying  and 
yet  endless.  Our  lamentations  over  the  shortness  of  life  might  be  spared 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  many  long  days  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
creature  in  his  turn ; though  there  is  little  perhaps  of  liveliness  in  the 
thought  that  all  these  long  days  are  emphatically  and  necessarily  the  dull 
ones  of  our  year,  and  that  this  very  dullness  regulates  the  degrees  of 
their  duration.  Nor  is  it  of  much  avail  to  seek  comfort  by  counting  up 
the  happier  days  that  have  intervened,  for  these  are  always  found  to  be 
the  shortest  in  the  calendar. 

But  for  the  Long  Days.  Some  people  cultivate  a habit  of  bespeaking 
them — they  have  them  “ to  order”  as  often  as  they  please.  These  are 
the  persons  who,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  one  thing  in  the 
world  save  a friendly  sentiment  which  has  long  subsisted  between  them- 
selves and  somebody  whom  perhaps  they  seldom  meet,  blandly  and  kindly, 
but  rashly,  madly,  and  destructively  invite  the  said  somebody  to  come 
and  spend  u a long  day”  with  them ! Without  one  solitary  thought  bestowed 
on  the  means  of  getting  through  the  twelve  hours,  they  ask  a fellow-crea- 
ture to  come,  with  all  his  preconcerted  and  extempore  tediousness,  and 
help  to  draw  out  the  dreary  dozen  into  twenty-four ! 

Let  no  such  amiable  idiots  bewail  the  brevity  of  their  mortal  date, 
when  they  can  thus  lengthen  their  days  at  will,  simply  by  inviting  an  ac- 
quaintance to  exercise  a similar  power  equally  possessed  by  him  ! The 
“ long  day”  is  sure  to  be  theirs,  under  such  circumstances  ; no  matter  whe- 
ther the  wind  be  in  the  east  or  the  west,  whether  the  rain  pelts  or  the  sun 
parches,  whether  the  guest  be  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Damper  ; that  long,  long  day 
is  destined  to  be  their  own,  as  certain  as  that  they  must  be  at  home  and 
down  early  at  breakfast,  to  welcome  their  esteemed  and  excellent  visiter, 
who  had  with  glorious  self-denial  risen  at  daybreak,  on  purpose  to  enjoy 
a full  brimming  measure  of  time — to  make  for  once  a long  day  of  it. 

“ Come  and  spend  a long  day  with  us,”  said  the  kind  simpleton,  as 
he  chanced  to  reflect  that  he  could  contrive  to  be  at  home  on  Tuesday, 
and  that  Mrs.  Damper  (for  Mrs.  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the  sex)  was 
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really  a worthy  old  soul,  who  would  not  knowingly  be  the  death  of  a 
mite,  and  almost  deserved  to  be  canonized.  Yes,  and  there  accordingly 
sits  Mrs.  Damper,  in  a passive,  procrastinating  state  of  mind,  with  a most 
helpless  and  inanimate  deficiency  of  every  thing  except  amity,  and  seem- 
ing well  content  to  make  the  day  as  long  as  the  friendship  to  which  it  is 
sacrificed. 

What  are  you  to  do  ? You  can’t  be  wondering  what  o’clock  it  is  be- 
fore eleven  in  the  morning,  or  hurrying  up  luncheon  on  the  heels  of 
breakfast,  or  ordering  dinner  at  half-past  one.  Yet  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  time  ? How  is  that  long  day  to  be  got  through  ; by  what 
magical  process  is  the  sun  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea  at  high  noon  ; and  night 
brought  forth  before  her  time,  so  that  Mrs.  Damper  may  go? 

Questions,  these,  that  should  have  been  thought  of  Before — together 
with  the  momentous  but  utterly  disregarded  fact  that  betwen  the  much- 
respected  Mrs.  Damper  and  yourself  there  existed  nothing  whatever  in 
common,  save  that  friendly  sentiment  which  had  originated  the  ruinous 
suggestion  of  spending  a long  day  together.  And  how'  should  such  a 
sentiment  asjthat, however  profound  and  ardent,  act  as  a spur  to  the  daw  dler, 
Time.  Mere  respect  for  a companion’s  virtues  has  small  power  to  bestow  on 
the  leaden -footed  hours  the  fleetness  of  the  w ind.  We  cannot  make  dulness 
delightful  by  looking  all  day  in  the  dear  creature’s  face,  and  thinking 
how  very  good  she  is.  In  fact,  there  is  no  spending  a day  with  Mrs. 
Damper,  though  at  the  rate  at  which  time  passes  in  her  company  it  is 
very  easy  to  cram  a seven  days’  martyrdom  into  one. 

Where  every  taste  and  every  habit,  where  temper,  disposition,  and 
character  all  completely  differ,  it  is  rather  difficult  (there  is  little  rashness 
in  this  assertion)  to  make  choice  of  subjects  for  conversation  on  which 
both  parties  may  be  agreed  ; and  it  is  even  more  difficult  still,  (this  may 
be  affirmed  on  oath)  where  one  of  two  persons  declines  to  utter  a single 
word  beyond  a mere  negative  or  affinnative,  to  keep  up  a conversation  at 
all.  If  you  have  any  doubts  upon  this  point,  invite  some  Damper  (male 
or  female)  of  your  acquaintance  to  spend  a long  day  with  you,  and  then 
try  to  talk — not  to,  nor  at,  but  with  her. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  make  the  day  long  like  long-suffering  ; and 
there  is  no  long  suffering  like  the  protracted,  weary,  ever  renewing  and 
ever  baffled  effort  to  extract  words  from  the  moutn  of  the  tongue-tied, 
and  amuse  the  unamusable. 

The  pursuit  of  chit-chat  under  difficulties  hardly  describes  this  effort 
when  the  Dampers  are  concerned  ; impossibilities  meet  the  attempt  at 
every  new  essay  of  what  ought  to  be  the  pleasantest  and  most  readily 
reciprocated  of  duties.  They  hear  and  say  nothing.  Subject  after  sub- 
ject, appropriate  to  the  occasion,  or  speculative  and  wide  of  the  mark,  is 
started — and  passed  as  a topic  on  which  their  lips  are  for  ever  sealed. 
Stores  of  memory,  treasures  of  observation,  and  the  idlest  frivolities  of 
the  hour,  are  produced  and  turned  over  in  succession,  and  a “ very  pos- 
sible,” or  a “so  I hear,”  is  the  full  extent  of  the  arduously  elicited  re- 
joinder. Silence,  or  a bare  monosyllable  is  for  the  most  part  the  cold 
W'ater  they  fling  in  the  flushed  and  glowing  face  of  sociality. 

To  encounter  one  of  the  tribe  in  a room  full  of  agreeable  people,  and 
be  obliged  by  courtesy  to  make  a hopeless  experiment  upon  such  a nature 
for  two  minutes  together,  and  not  more,  is  to  feel  a chill  and  cramp 
visiting  the  most  susceptible  parts  of  the  frame  ; but  to  have  one  for  a 
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guest,  face  to  face,  side  by  side,  for  a day,  a long  day,  a live-long  day,  is 
to  endure  more  than  man,  born  to  be  a listener  as  well  as  a talker,  was 
meant  un maddened  to  bear. 

But  when  speech  fails  there  is  action — which,  however,  is  equally  im- 
potent. Some  sport  is  going  on,  there  is  a view  half  a mile  off,  the  garden 
is  to  be  traversed,  and  the  scantiest  possible  praise  will  more  than  suffice 
for  the  rose-trees  and  the  vegetables,  though  neither  are  despicable.  It  is 
not  to  be  had  ; all  gardens  are  common-places,  sports  are  not  understood 
now,  and  no  view  in  nature  ever  equalled  by  many  degrees  the  picturesque 
in  a portfolio  of  prints.  This  seems  to  point  to  a hope — which  of  course 
upon  trial  proves  to  be  a forlorn  one.  The  portfolio,  rich  in  number  as 
well  as  excellence,  just  serves  to  fill  up  a three  minutes  gap,  for  by  that 
time  every  delicacy  of  art  it  contains  has  been,  with  no  especial  delicacy 
of  handling,  turned  over,  with  or  without  remark,  with  or  without  pause  ; 
and  the  undiminished  day  demands  new  avocations,  amusements,  or 
sources  of  interest,  which  become  rare  in  exact  proportion  to  the  tedious  - 
ness  of  time’s  interminable  march  over  the  flat  and  barren  ground. 

There  are  few  things  more  disheartening,  and  in  some  cases  even  ap- 
palling, than  to  lose  a pet  subject  for  the  interchange  of  remark,  one  on 
which  'we  have  relied  for  relief,  by  its  falling  still-born.  Dropped  as  soon 
as  started,  it  is  gone  for  that  day,  and  is  no  more  capable  of  restoration 
than  the  plucked  rose  is  of  being  put  back  again  upon  the  tree.  Another  is 
to  be  sought  for,  a topic  of  promise  ; but  it  is  nipped  like  the  rest  in  the 
bud.  We  think  once  more,  drearily  and  wearily,  of  themes  likely  to 
suit,  and  find  them  only  to  fail.  The  allusion  ingeniously  made,  and  the 
anecdote  happily  timed,  are  alike  thrown  away.  They  fill  up  the  interval 
of  one  minute  and  forty  seconds,  but  suggesting  to  the  hearer  no  re- 
joinder, no  retort,  no  peg  whereon  to  hang  a comment  longer  than  a 
sigh,  lapse  into  silence  without  a result.  Lay  the  train  as  you  will  it 
set3  fire  to  nothing,  and  idea  after  idea  rises  up,  apparently  fruitful  and 
teeming,  only  to  die  on  a sudden  without  progeny,  for  want  of  sympathy 
to  act  upon. 

And  perhaps  there  is  on  the  table  all  the  time,  under  our  eyes,  the 
second  volume  of  a new  story,  which  we  have  read  deeply  into  already, 
and  are  dying  inwardly  to  finish ! But  how  prevail  upon  Mr.  Dead- 
weight before  us — Deadweight  or  Damper,  whom  we  actually  asked  to 
come  and  spend  a long  day  w'ith  us — to  read  too  ! In  vain  we  push 
half-a-dozen  volumes  towards  him,  or  slip  an  easy,  pleasant-looking  no- 
velty into  his  very  hand ; in  vain  we  recommend,  as  something  vastly 
curious,  and  astonishingly  short,  the  passage  at  page  thirty-seven,  with 
that  capital  bit  over  leaf.  lie  is  not  to  be  tempted  ; he  takes  the  book 
with  a smile,  and  in  the  turning  of  the  leaf  it  is  laid  down.  Illustra- 
tions and  all,  it  is  not  food  for  him  for  an  instant ; and  his  easy  disen- 
gaged look  in  which  calm  expectation  appears,  tells  you  at  once  that  he  is 
quite  prepared  for  any  further  exertions  which  your  untiring  spirit  may 
inake  in  some  new  direction  for  his  entertainment.  You  cannot  be  too 
industrious,  he  is  always  ready. 

So  drags  on  the  heavy  day,  dedicated  to  friendly  sentiment — Time, 
with  wings  perfectly  featherless,  and  clogs  upon  his  feet,  drops  from  big 
glass  one  grain  of  sand  at  a time.  And  yet,  when  the  tardy  and  reluc- 
tant clock  proclaims  at  length,  in  tones  that  are  as  the  unbolting  and 
creaking  of  a dungeon-door,  the  appointed  hour  of  departure,  most  cer- 
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tainly  will  Damper  give  a little  start  at  the  last  stroke,  and  protest  that 
it  is  often  quite  wonderful  how  the  hours  slip  away.  He  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  is  so  late,  and  actually  looks  at  his  watch,  which  he  shows  you, 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  you  had  dreamed  of  such  a thing  ! Time 
has  flown  indeed,  he  cries — not  one  moment  of  ennui — the  day  altogether 
has  been  such  a delightful  one — he  can  never  thank  you  enough,  but 
pledges  his  word  and  honour  to  be  with  you  again  soon. 

And  he  will,  if  you  don’t  mind — for  he  has  had  in  truth  a happy  time 
of  it,  in  imperturbably  watching  and  counting  up  your  numerous  expe- 
dients for  Ills  comfort- — in  remarking  your  anxiety  to  relieve  his  invete- 
rate dulness,  your  amiable  torture  under  the  consciousness  of  failing; 
your  kind  attention  in  setting  before  him  the  veiy  dish  he  is  so  fond  of 
— at  any  other  time,  but  not  to  be  tasted  on  this  occasion ; and  the  wine 
he  prefers — only  he  is  forbidden  to  drink  it  just  now.  His  day,  in  fact^ 
has  seemed  so  short — solely  because  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  so 
long  to  somebody  else. 

But  old  Tccdinm  Vitce , the  great  lengthener  of  days,  seizes  upon  the 
soul,  sometimes,  with  quite  as  remorseless  a grip,  when  our  companion  for 
the  day,  is  the  hearty,  bustling,  zealous,  excellent  good  fellow,  who  can 
never  by  any  possibility  do  enough  for  us.  Brisk  for  example: — he  is 
always  for  making  the  day  long,  by  derising  some  occupation  for  every 
minute  of  it ; and  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  time  can  never  be  madLe 
to  pass  at  all,  if  not  entirely  filled  up ; that  the  day  cannot  be  got 
through,  while  a single  second  remains  unappropriated  to  a special  pur- 
pose. 

He  can  no  more  tolerate  a rest,  whether  in  conversation,  at  dinner,  or 
in  any  social  diversion,  than  Astley  could  in  the  case  of  the  drummer 
in  his  orchestra.  Whether  he  has  you  in  doors  or  out,  he  is  resolved  on 
not  losing  a moment.  If  you  go  to  spend  a long  day*with  him,  expect  to 
hear  him  cry  before  your  hats  off,  or  “ How  are  you?”  has  reached  the 
tip  of  your  tongue — 

“ Quite  well ! Come,  let’s  lose  no  time  !” 

Whether  he  finds  you  in  Paris  or  London,  where  you  have  been  scores 
of  times,  or  never  in  your  life  before — pursuing  business,  or  prowling 
after  pleasure — he  treats  you  all  the  same ; and  you  must  have  a long 
day  with  him,  even  if  it  were  the  last  you  had  to  live.  Do  the  honours 
of  the  city  he  will — all  of  them  in  twelve  hours  ; he  insists.  If  he  gets 
you  out  for  a twenty  minutes’  saunter,  it  is  a hundred  chances  to  one 
but  he  whisks  you  up  into  the  Whispering  Gallery  at  St.  Paul’s,  and 
before  you  can  call  a cab  off  the  stand,  claps  you  down,  perhaps,  among 
the  wax-works  in  Baker-street. 

Thence  you  are  probably  transported  to  five  houses  in  succession,  at 
which  morning  calb  are  to  be  made,  though  you  know  not  a soul  that 
lives  there — looking  in  at  an  exhibition  or  two  by  the  way;  hurrying  off 
afterwards  to  some  place  for  letters,  and  dropping  in  at  another  place  for 
luncheon ; rushing  to  the  Strand  to  make  a purchase  of  music,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  charming  young  singer  at  Stoke-Newington;  who,  happen- 
ing to  be  that  moment  setting  off  for  the  concert  in  town,  has  only  to  be 
escorted  to  the  Hanover-square  Rooms;  where  we  can  just  hear  one  song 
and  escape — or  we  should  hardly  be  in  time  to  take  the  promised  peep 
into  Bedlam  (haring  a ticket),  or  to  see  the  works  at  the  new  Parliament 
Houses. 
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Then  the  dinner  itself — it  is  a day’s  work ; and  the  drinking  is  all 
extra.  Authorities  in  statistics  will  tell  you,  that  dining  with  Brisk,  the 
hand  travels  upon  the  average  fourteen  miles  and  a quarter  within  the 
hour,  in  journeys  to  the  mouth  and  back  again.  Your  ear  also  is  kept  in 
constant  requisition  throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  day,  for  Brisk 
has  never  once  ceased  talking,  except  to  hear  now  and  then  the  first  three 
words  of  your  reply — the  fourth  word  you  happen  to  use  never  fails  to 
remind  him  of  something  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  say,  and  would  not 
have  missed  for  all  the  world;  so  he  begins  again,  in  the  Irish  fashion, 
before  he  has  quite  left  off. 

Time  in  short  is  made  fat  and  lazy  with  excess  of  pleasure  and  good 
living,  and  is  loth  to  stir  a foot;  the  hours  are  fed  to  repletion,  crammed 
with  comforts  and  excitement,  and  this  over-indulgence  renders  them  so 
drowsy  and  dull  of  motion,  that  they  hardly  know  how  to  make  one  wing 
keep  up  with  the  other. 

Better  pass  a long,  dark,  summer-day  in  the  “ moated  grange”  with 
Mariana — aweary,  aweary ! The  rest,  the  calm,  the  heavy  melancholy 
the  unrelieved  desolation,  would  make  the  gloomy  noon-time  less  slow, 
and  bring  on  the  needful  sweetness  of  night  sooner,  than  this  constant 
racing  of  the  spirits  and  dancing  of  the  blood,  amidst  the  whirl  and  gid- 
diness of  which  Time  seems  reduced  to  a stand-still. 

“ The  Longest  Day  I ever  passed,”  said  B , breaking  in  upon  me, 

just  at  this  point  of  my  writing,  and  volunteering  an  illustration,  “ was 
spent,  not  in  the  company  of  such  simple  bores  as  the  Brisks  and  the 
Deadweights,  but  in  my  own — in  solitude — here  in  London,  at  West- 
minster. This,  my  fine  fellow,”  said  he,  brushing  with  his  fingers  as  he 
spoke,  his  short  curly  hair,  nearly  all  gray,  “ was  all  black  on  the  ninth  of 
September;  but  the  tenth  day  of  that  month,  was  long  enough  to  sprinkle 
my  locks  with  snow  in  my  twenty -seventh  year ; and  on  the  following 
morning  I woke  up  much  as  you  see  me. 

“ The  circumstances?  You  shall  have  them  if  you  like  to  listen. 

“ Papers  of  vital  consequence — but  far  less  to  me  than  to  others — had 
escaped  from  my  hands,  and  by  an  act  of  the  blackest  treachery  were  to 
be  turned  to  diabolical  purposes.  The  recovery  of  them  was  an  object 
dear  to  me  as  honour  itself ; for  although  I had  committed  no  crime,  I 
had  been  incautious,  confiding  ; and  irretrievable  ruin  to  a friend,  per- 
haps to  his  family,  might  be  the  consequence  of  my  act.  Yes,  honour — 
and  life  which  depended  on  its  preservation — were  treasures  no  dearer  to 
me  than  the  possession  of  those  precious  papers  which  my  soul  yearned 
to  see  again,  agonized  at  the  bare  thought  of  their  being  irrecover- 
able. 

“ By  an  extraordinary  combination  of  accidents — of  acts,  that  is  to  say, 
performed  without  a concurrent  design  by  several  persons  unknown  to 
each  other,  and  equally  in  the  dark  with  reference  to  me — I had  become 
possessed  of  a clue  to  the  packet  and  the  purpose  it  was  to  serve.  This 
occurrence  seemed  providential.  Not  a doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  black- 
ness of  the  hands  the  packet  had  fallen  into,  or  of  their  success  to  a very 
great  extent  in  playing  the  assassin  securely  by  the  aid  of  such  an  instru- 
ment. What  anguish  was  mine,  as  I remembered  that  but  for  me— 
*dl  guiltless  as  I was — the  iniquity  of  these  wretches  would  have  been 
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equalled  onlv  by  their  impotence.  I had  innocently  armed  the  snake 
with  a mortal  sting. 

“ To  get  back  the  papers  then. — How,  how?  A possibility,  almost  a 
chance,  broke  upon  my  mind.  My  imagination  saw  first,  and  then  my 
understanding.  You  know  I ami  any  thing  but  cool  and  methodical,  and 
never  even  pretended  to  be  guarded  and  foreseeing  like  other  people. 
Yet  the  desperate  nature  of  this  enterprise — the  pitiable  havoc  to  the 
peace  of  an  excellent  family  then  fiercely,  cruelly  threatened — made  me, 
all  on  a sudden,  skilful  and  even  wise.  I felt  myself  after  five  minutes  of 
calm  reflection  a match  in  expedient  and  manoeuvre  for  the  most 
knowing  lawyer  in  the  land.  And  I was.  I went  to  work  with  a hundred- 
inner- Temple  power,  of  knowledge,  acuteness,  and  dexterity.  I not  only- 
felt,  but  I saw  my  way,  through  the  first  half  of  a labyrinth  of  difficulties, 
with  a clearness  that  was  marvellous.  Marvellous  it  sounds,  indeed,  as 
I tell  you  that  fine  sensibility,  sheer  intensity  of  emotion,  transformed  me 
into  (of  all  things  in  the  world)  an  accomplished,  a thorough-paced 
lawyer!  Most  fortunate  it  was  that  the  delicacy  of  the  affair  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  my  taking  counsel’s  opinion.  I must  have  lost 
my  cause — must. 

“ Oh,  yes,  I know  what  you  are  going  to  say;  * fool  for  his  client/ 
and  all  that.  My  dear  fellow,  that  is  a saying,  and  nothing  more  ; a 
popular  assertion  in  Lincoln’s-inn,  but  not  a truth  universal.  I’D  argue 
that  point  with  you  some  other  time. 

“ Enough,  that  without  committing  my  friend,  or  appearing  in  person, 
or  betraying  any  circumstance  that  might  show  I had  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  affair,  I so  arrested  the  progress  of  the  atrocious  villany,  as 
to  make  it  pause  in  its  stealthy  way,  and  turn  pale  just  as  it  was  flushing 
with  conscious  triumph.  In  perfect  safety  I exercised  a deterring  in- 
fluence over  the  miscreants,  and  compelled  them,  by  a most  subtle  and 
irresistible  coercion,  to  meditate  on  the  policy  of  restoring  the  ill-gotten,, 
the  invaluable  papers. 

“ Hours,  days  rolled  by,  leaving  me  anxious,  constantly,  painfully 
anxious  ; but  this  policy  grew  more  and  more  clear,  while  their  proceed- 
ings grew  more  and  more  mysterious ; until  at  hist  my  good  genius 
prevailed,  and  it  was  announced — but  on  anonymous  authority — that 
before  the  three  days  then  next  ensuing  had  expired  the  packet  would  be 
mine ! 

“ Mine  ! But  on  conditions.  These  conditions  placed  me  at  their 
mercy,  bv  withdrawing  all  the  formidable  show  of  power  with  which  I 
had  artfully  surrounded  myself.  I well  knew  this  to  be  merely  a show; 
a bulwark  of  rushes.  I was  fearfully  aware  that  they  had  every  thing  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  if  they  chose  to  venture  forward,  my  mock 
defence  could  not  stay  or  hurt  them.  My  threat  was  an  air-drawn 
dagger,  but  luckily  they  beheved  it  to  be  keen  steel,  and  the  point  of  it 
turned  them  from  their  purpose.  Should  I comply?  or,  by  driving  them 
to  persevere,  force  them  into  the  discovery  of  their  blindness,  and  my  own 
powerlcssness  of  opposition  or  revenge.  I complied ! 

“ I complied  with  the  conditions ; and  sat  up  all  the  night,  reading  a 
thousand  and  a thousand  times  over,  with  thanksgiving  and  exultation, 
the  promise  in  the  strange  hand-writing,  the  solemn  pledge  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  unknown,  that  ‘ before  the  expiration  of  the  next  three  days’ 
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the  papers  would  be  mine  — my  own  papers  would  be  mine  once 
more ! 

“ In  the  morning,  extreme  excitement  being  followed  by  extreme 
exhaustion,  I went  to  bed,  and  slept  well  and  long.  It  was  three  in  the 
afternoon  before  I awoke — no  wonder,  considering  the  distress  of  mind 
which  had  agitated  my  slumbers,  or  driven  them  utterly  from  my  pillow, 
during  every  miserable  night  of  the  past  fortnight. 

“ My  first  thought  on  starting  up  was — no,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
wrong — it  was  not  of  the  packet,  but  of  the  delicious  sleep  that  I had 
enjoyed. 

“ Oh  ! blessed,  blessed  sleep  ! Balm-giver  more  beneficent  than  gra- 
titude in  her  sweet,  fervid,  yet  faltering  language  can  ever  describe! 
And  when  her  tongue  fails,  let  all  praise-giving  eloquence,  how  pure  and 
simple  soever,  be  mute — and  let  the  heart  only  speak  in  its  tranquil, 
husned,  and  healthful  beatings. 

“ That  happy  sleep  had  given  me  new  eyes — bright,  keen,  far-seeing 
eyes ! How  sunny  looked  the  world ! A black  funeral-pall  had  been 
flung  from  off  it,  and  an  angel  rose  out  of  the  place  of  death.  Not  a pall 
merely,  but  a great  weight  of  monumental  stone  was  rolled  away,  and 
my  spirits  felt  that  earth  had  risen  up  into  a clearer  sky,  was  even  then 
floating  as  a brilliant  star  nearer  to  the  source  of  light,  and  sharing  more 
largely  than  before  in  its  soul-feeding  influences. 

“ Breathing  the  fresh  air  from  the  river,  and  with  the  soft  colours  of  a 
September  day  about  me,  late  in  the  afternoon  I sat  down  to  break- 
fast. The  morning  newspaper  was  on  the  table ; and — oh ! and  my 
letters  ! 

“ The  first  glance  that  fell  upon  them  showed  me  what  they  were.  A 
fancy  bad  momentarily  darted  into  my  mind  that  amongst  them  might 
possibly  be — but  they  were  quite  unimportant,  and  the  claims  of  a sharp 
appetite  at  that  juncture  were  not.  A joyful  meal  was  that  breakfast, 
dear  old  friend.  No  pale-cheeked  weaver  ou  a Sunday  morning,  eight 
little  week-day  toilers  around  him,  with  enough  to  give  them  all  on  the 
day  of  rest,  and  no  work  to  do  until  the  morrow,  ever  ate  a heartier. 

“And  with  little  interruption  to  the  feelings  I then  experienced, 
glided  away  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day.  To  leave  home  for  an 
instant  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Something  might  arrive  in 
the  interval — arrive  in  my  absence.  The  receipt  of  it  might  be  delayed 
by  five  minutes,  a quarter  of  an  hour  even.  It  was  like  being  out  of  the 
way  when  a life,  suspended  by  a thread  over  a drear  and  bottomless 
abyss  was  to  be  snatched  into  safety  and  joy.  It  was  a physical  impos- 
sibility for  me  to  go  out.  Do  not  smile  at  what  I say,  as  an  absurdity ; 
but  a mother  could  no  more  be  absent,  when  her  hoped-for  child  is  to 
be  bom.  That  packet,  those  letters — unarrived  as  yet — were  virtually  a 
part  of  me. 

“ Late,  but  not  very  late  at  night,  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep  upon  the 
first  of  my  three  days  ; and  though  dreaming,  not  uncheerily,  of  double 
knocks  at  the  door,  dim-seen,  misty  messengers,  and  large  letters  w ith 
one  or  more  seals — the  motto,  ‘ The  return  of  the  dove  to  the  ark,’ — the 
silent  hours  moved  in  their  starry  course  scarcely  more  serene  than  the 
mortal  atom  that  breathed  beneath  them. 

“ The  morning  of  the  ninth  dawned  fairly,  and  found  me  in  right 
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humour  for  the  usual  refreshing  ceremonies.  A letter  or  two  liad  arrived, 
and  when  I had  taken  them  up,  my  eye  wandered  again,  of  its  own 
accord,  over  the  table,  and  then  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  round  the 
room;  and  then  I sat  down  to  look  at  last  nights  Parliamentary  debate, 
which  did  seem  that  morning  particularly  uninteresting. 

“ Heading  and  sipping  disposed  of  the  time,  writing  got  rid  of  more, 
and  a few  gay  brisk  turns  about  the  room  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  added 
another  half  hour  to  the  past.  The  postman’s  knock — the  postman’s — 
suddenly  checked  this  carpet  excursion,  and  I stepped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  a minute,  the  ear  bent  downwards  to  listen.  My  figure  was 
before  me  in  the  glass  between  the  windows ; the  attitude,  the  anxious 
turn  of  the  eye  as  I caught  the  reflection,  quite  startled  me  for  an  in- 
stant— not  longer.  I listened  no  more  but  repaired  to  the  window,  just 
in  time  to  catch  a view  of  the  postman,  moving  machine-like  towards  the 
opposite  house.  There  was  no  step  upon  the  stairs — no ; consequently 
he  had  left  nothing  for  me. 

What  a packet  of  letters  he  held  secured  under  that  slip-knot ! — many 
more  missives  than  usual — oh ! how  many — and  several  were  large. 
One  that  he  delivered  close  by  had  four  blue  stamps  upon  it.  What 
might  that  contain ! With  what  untrembling  hands  he  had  given  it  in ! 
and  yet  my  own  trembled  nervously,  with  a strange  desire  to  have  it 
between  my  fingers.  It  was  an  absurd  feeling  with  which  I watched  his 
movements  from  house  to  house — and  saw  letter  after  letter  delivered. 
I would  have  given  any  thing  at  the  moment  for  permission  and  power  to 
seize  that  packet  from  his  hands,  to  loosen  the  string,  to  examine  the 
directions  one  by  one,  to  scrutinize  the  handwriting,  to  inspect  with  burn- 
ing eyes,  the  close,  hard,  unmelting  seals — to  tear  them  all  open,  and  read 
them  at  a glance. 

“ Laughing  heartily — aloud — at  this  wild  fancy,  I sat  down  calmly  to 
read.  Quite  calmly,  my  friend,  and  with  the  richest  enjoyment  as  I 
proceeded.  I read  Swift’s  ‘ Battle  of  the  Books,’  with  exquisite  relish, 
and  I thought  I never  could  have  read  it  before.  A knock  at  the  door 
now’  and  then  disturbed  me,  but  only  for  a minute — I took  but  slight 
heed  of  such  interruptions.  From  visitors  I was  secured,  being  ‘ out’  to 
every  body  for  three  days. 

“ The  day,  as  it  advanced,  became  misty  and  cold.  This  was  an  evil 
easily  remedied — it  brought  me  even  an  advantage  in  the  cheerful  com- 
panionship of  a fire. 

“ ‘The  postman  had  no  letter  for  me?’  I inquired  of  the  girl  who 
lit  it. 

“ ‘ None.* 

“ ‘ Nobody  had  called?’ 

“ ‘ Nobody  whatever. 

“ The  same  story  was  repeated  when  dinner  w'as  served  ; but  I en- 
joyed my  dinner,  which  I had  ordered  with  some  tendency  to  the  extra- 
vagant. It  was  beyond  my  mark,  rather  ridiculously  so;  and  demanded 
the  crowning  adornment  of  one  of  the  last  bottles  of  a delicious  little 
store — a gift — which  I had  never  until  now  tasted  alone.  Solitude  is 
fatal  to  true  wine-drinking,  and  yet  that  nectar  was  never  so  divine 
before.  I drank  to  the  health  of  a certain  friend  of  mine,  to  the  health 
of  his  family,  and  nodding  as  though  he  sat  opposite,  cried, 
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u ‘ Ah  ! when  that  packet  has  arrived,  and  the  merry  flames  have  con- 
sumed the  letters,  envelopes  and  all,  what  a libation  we  will  pour  to  the 
immortal  gods,  old  boy!’ 

“ The  evening  set  in  cheerlessly,  almost  threateningly,  and  required,  for 
the  effectual  shutting  out  of  apprehensions  and  forebodings,  infinitely 
more  dreary  than  the  night,  a vigorous  application  to  the  cigar  and  the 
book.  The  postman  came  once ; the  servant  mounted  hastily  up  the 
stairs,  and  spilling  the  contents  of  my  tumbler  in  the  eager  stretching 
forth  of  my  feverish  hand,  I received  an  obliging  circular.  A parcel 
was  left,  brought  up  to  me  at  once  by  special  orders,  and  then  cast  down 
to  be  trampled  on — it  was  a waistcoat  that  had  been  altered.  No  other 
arrivals.  Every  summons,  for  tea,  for  coals,  for  hot  water — for  nothing 
— afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  the  question. 

“ * Any  one  called?  Any  thing  left  ?’ 

“ And  the  same  * nobody’  and  ‘ nothing’  constituted  the  reply. 

“ Two  days  were  past.  ‘ Before  the  expiration  of  three  days,’  the 
documents  of  which  I had  been  defrauded,  were  to  be  mine ! And  now 
the  third  day  had  dawned. 

“ A spirit  of  confidence,  a faith  in  that  ‘ soul  of  goodness  which  is  in 
things  evil/  an  exercise  of  the  reason  in  waiting  not  impatiently  for  that 
which  might  yet  come  in  time,  and  the  unconquered  power  of  the  will 
when  all  else  failed,  had  borne  me  up  in  tolerable  composure — broken,  to 
be  sure,  by  fits  of  passion,  and  by  excitement  natural  to  me  under  far 
less  formidable  circumstances — for  two  days ; two  calmer  days,  following 
many  feverish  ones  of  rage,  exertion,  anguish,  hope,  despondency.  The 
depression  that  came  with  the  close  of  the  second  day,  the  sense  of  bitter 
injury  and  helpless  disappointment,  had  suggested  a trial  of  other  stimu- 
lants than  hope  and  reason  can  always  proffer  to  the  patient  ; and  liquid 
fire  had  been  poured  into  the  blood  and  upon  the  brain,  in  a stream  that 
should  have  laid  the  faculties  of  nature  prostrate,  and  exhibited  to  the 
eye  of  the  morning  a being  to  whom  its  wakeful,  balmy,  freshening  light 
was  wholly  lost,  or  seen  only  with  a painful  and  sickly  vision. 

But  tins  was  not  so.  I was  up  soon  after  daybreak,  cool,  calm, 
thoughtful,  hopeful  even ; prepared  to  meditate,  to  weigh  probabilities, 
and  to  await  the  issue.  On  neither  of  the  mornings  had  I experienced 
such  content ; such  a feeling  of  patience  lightened  by  hope,  as  the  val- 
leys of  earth  are  gilded  at  length  by  the  all-penetrating  sunbeams. 

“ No  sunbeam,  however,  was  visible  on  the  desolate  morning  of  the 
tenth.  The  heaviest,  densest  fogs  of  winter  had  stolen  upon  the  green 
and  lovely  -world  many  weeks  before  their  time  ; and  if  gaiety  was  to  be 
fouud  anywhere  on  that  day,  it  must  be  sought  within  the  mind. 

“No  letters,  no  message  that  morning.  Very  well. 

“ Having  concluded  a protracted  meal,  I drew  my  chair  round  to  the 
fire,  and  began  to  ruminate  on  the  posture  of  affairs.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  fairly  and  dispassionately  passed  in  review.  My 
adversaries  were  villains  of  the  worst  dye,  and  no  means  of  compassing 
their  ends  were  too  dishonourable  for  them  to  employ.  I had  so  far 
placed  confidence  in  them  as  to  disarm  at  their  suggestion,  and  thus  to 
remove  an  engine  which  they  might  reasonably  deem  perilous,  although 
I knew  it  be  to  merely  a hollow  menace — a fine  horse-pistol  not  loaded. 
This,  too,  I had  done  on  the  faith  of  an  oracular  announcement — trust- 
ing to  the  anonymous  pledge  of  restitution  within  three  days. 
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“ But  then  I saw  as  calmly  why  this  guarded  and  mysterious  course 
had  been  taken,  and  why  the  same  craven  fears  and  miserable  self-in- 
terest which  dictated  the  promise  would  also  compel  the  keeping  of  it. 
There  was  no  good  cause  then  for  apprehension  or  despondency  yet.  The 
time  agreed  upon  had  not  expired — only  two  of  the  three  days.  This 
was  the  last.  The  last ! — ay,  verily  ; for  if  before  the  next  dawn  those 
letters  came  not  back  to  me,  they  would  arrive  too  late  ; they  would  be 
waste  and  worthless  whenever  recovered  ; the  cruel,  needless  mischief 
would  be  effected ; and  a cold,  heavy  shadow  of  suspicion  and  misery 
would  have  fallen,  never  to  be  chased  away,  upon  happy  and  innocent 
lives,  valued  and  loved  almost  like  my  own. 

“ The  consultation  with  myself  being  now  over,  I sought  exercise  and 
bodily  relief  in  walking  about  the  room,  varying  the  direction  occa- 
sionally, but  preserving  a regular  pace  for  a long  time ; stopping  when 
steps  in  the  street  seemed  to  pause  at  the  door  ; and,  whenever  a knock 
was  heard,  opening  the  door  of  my  room  to  know  what  had  happened. 
Then  my  walk  would  be  renewed. 

“ Gradually  this  measured  pace  grew'  quicker,  my  strides  less  regular, 
my  hands  clutched  at  various  things  as  I passed  them,  and  tapped  the 
wainscoat  when  I w’ent  near  it.  My  arms  took  a swinging  motion,  and 
my  whole  body  swung  indeed,  pendulum  fashion,  as  I walked. 

“ A sympathy  with  the  large  old  clock  below',  which  I could  plainly 
hear  strike,  seemed  suddenly  to  possess  me — an  intense  sympathy  it  be- 
came, and  then  it  grew'  malicious.  I could  have  found  some  pleasure  in 
winding  it  up,  in  stopping  it,  and  then  setting  it  goiug  again  ; in  putting 
it  back,  and  swinging  the  great  weights  about ; and  as  its  loud,  sharp, 
continuous  tones — one,  two,  three — striking  the  hour,  rung  up  the  stairs, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  apartment  with  sound  ; they  so  smote  upon  some 
chord  of  the  mind,  that  I could  not  forbear  imitating  the  sounds  in  a 
kind  of  savage  and  impatient  mockery  of  them. 

“ There  was  a piano  in  the  room — never  opened,  for  you  know  I can’t 
tell  one  key  from  another.  But  now  I sat  down  before  the  instru- 
ment (little  w as  there,  my  friend,  of  merriment  or  music  in  me  at  that 
anxious  moment),  and  ran  my  hands  along  it  artlessly,  to  and  fro,  in 
any  direction,  making  discordant  noises,  until  I felt  as  though  the  cool 
smooth  ivory  had  become  hot  and  blistering  to  my  fingers  ; when  with  a 
crash  that  brought  up  an  inquiry  from  below,  I closed  the  piano. 

“ ‘ Nothing  is  the  matter,’  I said.  ‘ Any  letter,  any  packet,  any  mes- 
sage, any  card,  any  visiter  whatever  V Nothing,  nobody. 

“ Out-of-door  objects  looked  no  brighter  than  before ; but  throwing 
up  the  sash,  I leaned  upon  the  window-sill,  and  through  the  thickening 
fog,  scanned  the  faces  of  all  who  approached  the  house, {or  seemed  likely, 
from  the  direction  they  came  in,  to  call.  But  they  all  passed  on  ; the 
hour  stole  slow'ly  away,  minute  by  minute  ; and  I then  sat  dowm,  placing 
my  watch  on  the  table  to  look  at  it,  and  brood  upon  the  imperceptible 
motion  of  that  apparently  fixed  hour-hand  which,  nevertheless,  travelled 
so  fast. 

“ Long,  long  I looked — and  yet  the  time  so  occupied  was  but  half-an- 
hour  ; a half-hour  of  forced  calm,  during  which  a fierce  tempest  of  emo- 
tion had  been  raging  in  my  soul,  more  violently  because  controlled  and 
shut  within.  My  eye  had  never  wandered  from  the  watch,  my  reckoning 
was  never  once  broken,  but  the  seconds  were  faithfully  counted  as  they 
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passed — and  all  that  long,  gloomy,  horrid  interval  measured  but  half-an- 
hour ; all  that  anxiety,  fear,  anguish,  torture — that  suffering,  dreadful  as 
any  that  crime  can  undergo,  was  crowded  into  thirty  minutes. 

“ How  many  hours  of  the  allotted  three  days  remained  yet  unexpired? 
Several,  yet  very  few ; a time  almost  too  short  for  hope ; and  yet  an  age, 
if  measured  by  the  torments  of  suspense. 

“ Sudden  and  impetuous  movements,  or  forced  and  painful  quietude 
varied  the  time ; but  without  rendering  me  unmindful  of  one  passing 
moment  of  it.  Rapid  turns  about  the  room  in  every  direction,  watcliing 
from  the  window  as  long  as  any  creature  in  the  shape  of  mortal  mes- 
senger could  be  seen  approaching,  piling  coals  upon  the  fire,  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  staircase — sometimes  half-down  it,  sometimes  to  the  bottom, 
to  the  door,  when  any  one  knocked  at  it — then  returning  to  drink  large 
draughts  of  water,  but  eating  nothing — holding  the  chair  into  which  I 
had  flung  myself,  very  tight,  as  if  by  that  muscular  effort  to  control  the 
restless  mind,  and  retain  myself  in  the  seat; — these  were  the  chief 
changes  in  my  condition,  as  the  day  died,  and  the  cold,  black,  bitter  even- 
ing came  on. 

“ I sat  in  front  of  a large  fire, 'my  head  bent  over  a book,  on  the  small- 
print  pages  of  which  the  blase  shone.  I was  not  reading  a word;  but  merely 
counting  how  many  letters  there  were  in  a page.  As  I looked  into  the 
fire,  forms  of  picturesque  beauty  and  wild  distortion  met  my  view  ; and, 
amidst  a crowd  of  images  formed  by  the  bright  cinders,  I discerned  the 
figure  of  Mirabel — the  very  likeness  of  Charles  Kemble  in  former  days 
— smiling  amidst  the  horrid  tortures  of  suspense,  and  masking  agony 
with  easy  politeness,  as  the  cut-throats  crowded  about  him.  I saw  the 
whole  scene  beautifully  acted  in  fire,  and  felt  it  in  my  brain. 

“ Time  dragged  wearily  and  painfully.  Removing  from  my  finger  a 
small  piece  of  skin,  I cut  the  flesh  away  with  it,  almost  unwarned  by  any 
sensation  of  pain.  I pared  my  finger-nails,  for  the  sake  of  doing  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  to  the  very  quick,  and  the  blood  started  all  round 
the  tips.  And  then  I flew  to  the  window'  where  all  was  dark,  not  to  look 
out  now,  but  to  listen  to  footsteps. 

“ An  interval  of  calm,  however,  there  wras.  I reasoned  in  favour  of 
the  remaining  time.  Time  there  yet  was  for  the  restoration  of  the 
packet,  and  the  security  of  those  dear  to  me.  Yes,  I again  persuaded 
myself  that  there  was  hope,  high  hope;  the  compact  had  not  been 
violated ; and  dark  as  the  long  day  had  been,  the  midnight  might  yet 
look  golden  as  a summer’s  noon. 

“ Silence  followed,  and  the  semblance  of  repose ; but  after  some  time 
the  hush  became  absolutely  intolerable,  and  feebly  breaking  through  it,  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  low  ticking  of  the  clock  at  a distance  below  stairs, 
which  I had  never  heard  before.  It  disturbed  me.  Had  it  been  loud, 
sharp,  it  might  have  been  unnoticed  or  easily  borne  ; but  it  distressed  me 
by  its  deadness  and  monotony.  It  was  a sound  of  ill-omen,  and  an- 
nounced momently  that  my  hopes  were  perishing.  Every  tick  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  my  life-blood  w*as  oozing  away  drop  by  drop  at  a time — one 
drop  for  each  audible  tick.  I could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“ There  w'as  a crash  of  glass — how  I caused  it — and  with  wliat — I 
hardly  know  ; but  the  act,  the  sound,  was  a welcome  and  indispensable 
relief.  The  next  volley  of  discords,  if  less  startling,  was  even  more 
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stunning  than  the  first.  The  new  crash  came  from  the  piano,  all  the 
powers  of  which  I pressed  into  the  service  with  a kind  of  frantic  and  yet 
solemn  glee,  to  drown  the  dull,  small  ticking  that  had  almost  driven  me 
mad. 

**  Utterly  unconscious  of  any  thing  save  the  noises  thus  created,  and  ‘ 
the  impossibility  of  hearing  all  other  sounds  still  more  intolerable,  I con- 
tinued this  experiment,  it  might  be  for  a minute,  or  for  an  hour,  or  for  a 
day.  I had  lost  all  power  to  reckon  time.  When  just  as  the  insane 
dashing  and  crashing  of  all  the  discords  into  one  extraordinary  combina- 
tion had  attained  its  height,  the  door  was  opened — though  I heard  no 
sound  at  all. 

u The  loud  double  knock  below  had  been  unheard  ; the  clatter  of  the 
maiden-messenger  rushing  up  the  stairs  had  been  unheard ; nay,  her 
shrill  exclamation  beneficently  set  up  within  a few  inches  of  my  ear, 

— “ * Sir,  here’s  the  packet  I* — 

“ Even  this  had  been  entirely  unheard  for  the  exact  period  of  two  se- 
conds ; but  ere  the  third  second  had  fled,  I could  have  clasped  her  to 
my  heart,  or  trebled  her  wages,  to  atone  for  my  neglect  and  insensi- 
bility. 

“ Oh,  packet  invaluable ! My  lost  treasure  restored ! How  soon  after 
that  Long  Day  my  heart  grew  young  again,  though  my  head  has  been 
twenty  years  older — I mean  the  gray  outside  of  it — ever  since  !” 

These  Long  Days,  which  are  the  common  lot,  custom  (the  sure  and 
silent  alleviator  of  every  ill  that  is  inevitable  and  must  be  borne),  so  far 
shortens,  as  by  slow  degrees  to  adapt  the  burden  to  the  power  of  en- 
durance. The  heavy  task  of  yesterday  seems  lighter  to-day ; distance 
lessens  when  the  eye,  grown  familiar  with  it,  learns  to  measure  its  extent ; 
we  find  the  two-mile  walk  to  our  own  dwelling,  stretched  into  three  or 
four  when  w'e  are  travelling  on  an  unknown  road  to  the  house  of  the 
stranger. 

The  long,  dull,  weary  day  of  factory-labour,  restless,  vigilant,  and  in- 
cessant, gathers,  nevertheless,  with  a less  grievous  weight,  hour  by  hour, 
upon  the  overtasked  heart,  than  would  the  slow  and  lengthening  minutes 
of  the  morrow',  if  on  that  sunless  day  the  father  saw  his  children,  spared 
from  grinding  toil,  pining  with  hunger.  The  day  devoted  to  watchful 
tending  by  the  bed  of  pain,  when  the  being  we  most  deeply  revere  is 
helpless,  prostrate,  and  in  peril — w ears  out  less  darkly  than  the  fixed  and 
hopeless  monotony  of  the  after-day,  when  such  tending  is  needed  no 
more.  Short  and  merry  is  the  long  sad  time,  from  early  morn  to  noon, 
from  eve  into  deep  midnight,  passed  on  the  becalmed  sea  by  the  impatient 
heart-sick  mariner,  compared  with  that  one  day — that  new,  long,  mar- 
vellous lifetime,  sweet,  and  yet  most  horrible  to  bear — when  the  sunrise 
sees  him  sole  survivor  of  the  wreck,  and  the  sunset  leaves  him  hanging  to 
a wave-washed  point,  or  floating  on  a spar,  alone  and  in  the  dark  be- 
tween sea  and  sky. 
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There  rose  from  the  deep  a mighty  wave, 

Leaping  and  dashing  its  foaming  head 
’Gainst  many  a rock  and  many  a cave, 

That  shunn’d  the  moss  of  the  ocean’s  bed  ; 
Gathering  still  in  its  mad  career 
Fiercer  rage  and  wilder  power, 

From  the  lightest  waves  that  rippled  near, 

Or  sparkled  around  the  sea-girt  tower. 

Onward  and  onward  fast  it  roll’d, 

Now  dipping  its  head  in  the  surging  sea, 

Then  bounding  free  and  uncontroll’d 
From  out  of  that  gulph  of  mystery. 

It  played  with  the  fisherman’s  bark  so  light, 

As  a mother  will  sport  with  her  feeble  cliild, 

And  toss’d  it  high  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

Then  left  it  to  follow  some  scheme  more  wild. 

Till  rolling  wantonly  to  and  fro, 

It  caught  the  voice  of  the  new-born  breeze, 
"Whose  tuneful  murmurings,  soft  and  low, 

Seem’d  little  that  giant-like  spirit  to  please. 

“ What,  is  it  thus,  thou  King  of  the  Air, 

Thou  lullest  in  sloth  the  weather  ? 

Come  hither,  hither  my  sports  to  share, 

And  we’ll  do  mighty  deeds  together.” 

No  longer  a child  the  wind  came  forth, 

But  he  sprang  at  once  exulting  and  proud, 

Hudely  he  kiss’d  that  wave  in  his  mirth, 

Shouting  and  singing  and  laughing  aloud ; 

And  thus  united  in  fateful  power 

These  wedded  destroyers  onward  sped, 

Ah ! me,  it  was  an  awful  hour 

For  the  sanguine  heart  and  the  hoary  head  ! 

For  see  ! a proud  vessel  sweeps  the  main, 

In  confiding  grace  she  seems  to  glide, 

On  her  bosom  she  bears  a joyful  train, 

Bound  for  their  Home’s  loved  fireside. 

The  fair,  the  noble,  the  lowly,  the  wise, 

These  are  her  freight — her  precious  store, 

Hearts  that  are  dreaming  of  England’s  skies— 

But,  alas!  shall  never  behold  them  more! 

Then  the  wnnd  drew  his  breath,  and  the  wave  replied 
With  a heaving  of  cold  and  murderous  pleasure, 

To  think  how  soon  the  abysm  would  hide 
That  vessel  with  all  her  living  treasure. 

There,  where  no  eye  from  land  can  gaze, 

No  pitying  mortals  ear  attend; 

No  voice  its  tones  of  comfort  raise 

To  the  trembling  soul  of  a dying  friend; 
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There  were  thus  smoothly  wafted  along. 

Unheeding  the  rise  of  the  evening  gale, 

That  murmur’d  around  them  a treacherous  song, 

Like  a syren’s  voice  through  th’  expanded  sail. 

But  when  the  last  beams  had  faded  away, 

And  the  dead  still  night  in  darkness  arose, 

And  blind  security’s  soft  lay 

Had  lull’d  the  wanderers  to  repose ; 

Then  a crash  was  heard,  and  a fearful  cry 
Startled  to  life  the  slumbering  souls, 

But  the  wind  laughs  loud,  and  their  only  sky 
Is  veil’d  by  the  towering  wave  that  rolls. 

Some  battle  for  life  till  life  is  spent, 

Some  stir  not  for  very  despair  ; 

A few  their  anguish’d  feelings  vent 
In  silent,  deep,  and  fervent  pray’r. 

No  longer  they  look  for  help  afar, 

For  a billowy  wall  is  on  every  side  ; 

No  moon  looks  down — no  friendly  star, 

But  darkness  and  death  o’er  the  ocean  ride. 

And  lo  ! on  the  deck  a woman’s  form 
Like  some  celestial  spirit  stands, 

Inspired  she  braves  the  raging  storm, 

And  clasps  to  Heav’n  her  trembling  hands. 

“ Father  ! on  thee  I call,”  she  cries, 

“ My  spirit’s  thine  in  life  or  death  ! 

No  murmuring  doubts  within  me  rise, 

Then  grant  this  boon — my  latest  breath  ; 

Oh  ! comfort  the  hearts  that  will  slowly  break 
In  aching  suspense,  and  cruel  despair, 

In  grief  when  they  slumber,  in  tears  when  they  wake, 
For  tidings  they  never  on  earth  can  hear. 

And  for  him,  for  him  whose  soul’s  entwined 
With  each  past  joy  of  my  early  youth, 

That  still  in  my  memory,  his  may  find 
Consoling  dreams  of  eternal  truth.” 

’Twas  hush’d — down  sunk  the  shatter’d  shell, 
Ingulph'd  in  deep  devouring  surge, 

And  the  wind  sent  forth  a deafening  yell 
For  its  last  farewell — its  funeral  dirge. 

No  vestige  was  left,  for  each  floating  form 
In  the  ocean’s  dark  tomb  was  immersed, 

And  the  mighty  spirit  that  ruled  the  storm, 

In  playful  ripples  at  once  dispersed  ! 
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“ Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for  real- 
ities, but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mini” — Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shak- 
speare. — See  Catalogue. 

The  Academic  motto  is  rather  unfortunate.  The  selection  of  so  pom- 
pous a platitude  does  not  suggest  the  most  flattering  notion  of  the 
literary  resources  of  the  Academy.  Whatever  Dr.  Johnson  may  have 
meant  by  imitations  being  mistaken  for  nature,  he  can  hardly  have  meant 
pictures.  It  would  not  be  exactly  a mistake,  but  a very  suspicious  de- 
lusion to  imagine  yourself  breathing  the  balmy  air  of  a rich  valley  in  the 
sunset,  while  you  were  standing  jammed  and  melting  in  the  crowded 
room  of  the  Exhibition,  looking  at  Danby’s  Painter’s  Holiday.  If  these 

Pictures  are  never  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  he  might  have  spared 
imself  this  clap  of  his  aximatic  thunder.  Perhaps  he  was  talking  of 
the  wax-works. 

But  what  does  this  saw  mean  as  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
The  Royal  Academy  does  not  surely  intend  to  imply,  that  “imitation” 
is  the  sole  end  of  high  art,  or  that  its  great  aim  is  merely  to  “ bring  re- 
alities to  mind  ?”  These  academic  dogmas,  if  they  exercised  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  formation  of  a critical  taste  in  art,  would  really  be  the 
death  of  us.  But  they  are  quite  harmless.  Luckily  there  are  some 
Academicians  who  do  not  believe  in  their  own  motto,  and  who  annually 
prove  that  there  is  something  else  in  art  besides  “ imitation,” — that 
there  are  divine  as  well  as  mechanical  qualities — Passion,  Imagination, 
Poetry. 

We  are  frank  to  say,  however,  that  they  do  not  float  upwards  out  of 
their  motto  this  year  as  buoyantly  as  on  former  occasions.  They  discover 
less  spirituality,  freshness,  youthfulness  of  pencil.  There  are  fewer  pic- 
tures of  a high  order — more  mediocrities — greater  monotony  of  subjects 
and  handling.  Maclise,  Etty,  Leslie,  Eastlake,  Uwins,  seem  content  to 
repose  upon  their  laurels,  to  reproduce  old  ideas,  or  only  to  make  fan- 
tastic experiments. 

Uwins  has  only  one  picture — No.  211 — John  proclaiming  the  Mes- 
siah. It  is  out  of  his  usual  way,  and  is  the  worse  for  it.  Eastlake  has 
only  one  picture — No.  48 — The  Head  of  Heloise.  This  is  a conspicuous 
failure.  It  wants  intensity,  passion,  power — it  is  Heloise  without  intel- 
lect— Heloise  without  love ! The  solecism  of  the  conception  is  rendered 
still  more  palpable  by  the  coloring,  which  is  crude  and  raw.  Here  are 
two  Academicians  who  have  done  nothing  for  the  exhibition. 

Maclise,  Leslie,  and  Etty,  furnish  three  designs  for  the  royal  frescoes, 
to  be  put  up  in  the  summer-house  at  Buckingham  Palace.  They  ought 
to  have  been  placed  together,  and  hung  higher.  This  style  is  new  to 
our  English  artists,  and  upon  the  wrhole  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
more  successfully  than  might  have  been  expected — although  at  a dreary 
interval  behind  the  frescoes  of  Munich,  Rome,  and  Florence.  “ Comus” 
supplies  the  subjects  of  all  three — “ Comus”  which,  like  the  “ Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  supplies  so  many  subjects,  that  foreigners  will  begin  to  think 
at  last  we  have  nothing  else  in  our  literature  fit  to  suggest  topics  for  art. 

Mr.  Leslie — No.  31. — has  chosen  that  point  of  the  action  where  the 
sorcerer  hands  the  enchanted  cup  to  the  lady — 
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Hence  with  thy  brew’d  enchantments,  foul  deceiver. 


The  head  of  the  lady — one  always  looks  for  Leslie’s  heads  with  interest — 
is  fine.  The  expression  is  full  of  power — perhaps,  with  a little  too  much 
stage  indignation  in  it.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  as  coarse  and  sensual  as 
if  it  had  been  copied  from  some  reeking  gala  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  Comus  is 
bloated  with  drink,  and  far  too  much  in  earnest  to  look  like  a “ deceiver,” 
or  to  care  what  he  looks  like.  The  rest  of  the  figures  are  equally'  gToss 
and  earthy.  One  of  them,  on  the  spectator’s  right,  seems  as  if  one-half 
of  his  body  had  burrowed  itself  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Etty — No.  152 — has  selected  that  charming  description  by  the 
attendant  spirit  of 


the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree. 


It  is  the  season  of  “jocund  spring”  who  revels  in  “crisped  shades  and 
bowers” — Adonis  slumbers  on  the  left  in  “ beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses,”  the 
Assyrian  Queen  sitting  by  his  side  — Cupid  holds  Psyche  “ sweet  en- 
tranced” on  the  right — while  the  “ daughters  three”  are  linked  in  a 
voluptuous  dance  in  the  centre.  The  poetical  expression  of  this  fresco 
is  irresistible.  There  is  wonderful  airiness  and  lightness  in  the  design  ; 
but  its  original  grace  and  gaiety  are  marred  by  excess  in  the  treatment. 
Mr.  Turner  might  have  furnished  the  hint  of  the  smashed  prism  in  the 
foreground — intended  for  an  Hesperian  basket  of  enchanted  flowers — the 
colours  are  splashed  upon  the  canvass  with  such  censurable  carelessness,  or 
worse  premeditation.  The  spiritual  tenderness  of  the  scene  faints  in 
that  flushed  and  bacchanalian  glow.  Its  primal  sweetness  becomes  gross 
and  luscious  under  the  action  of  so  much  heat.  All  is  physical  and  ine- 
briated. The  faces  of  the  “ daughters  three”  are  on  fire,  in  dangerous 
proximity  with  their  gauze  draperies. 

The  Nymph,  Sabrina,  releasing  the  Lady  from  the  Enchanted  Chair 
— No.  96 — is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Maclise’s  fresco.  As  a composition,  this 
is  the  finest  of  the  three.  The  figure  of  the  lady  in  the  chair,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  beautiful — full  of  dignity  and  power— drapery 
exquisite.  But  drapery  and  lady  resemble  a piece  of  sculpture.  This  is 
the  old  French  school,  to  paint  like  sculpture.  Here  it  is  so  ■well  done, 
that  you  feel  the  coldness  coming  out  from  the  marble  : but  the  want 
of  transparency  and  warmth,  although  theyr  make  the  lady  look  like  a 
statue,  strangely  enough  do  not  destroy  our  interest  in  her.  The  group- 
ing, especially  on  her  left,  displays  great  boldness  and  fancy.  By  placing 
the  chair  on  a lofty  terrace,  from  whence  the  country  below  is  risible, 
the  artist  has  contrived  an  ingenious  pretext  for  giving  increased  life  and 
stir  to  the  scene,  w ithout  disturbing  the  simplicity  or  confusing  the  sin- 
gleness of  the  action.  Tlirough  the  loops  in  the  terrace  throngs  of 
spirits  may  be  seen,  crowding  and  gathering,  and  looking  anxiously  up- 
wards, as  if  they  were  •watching  the  result  of  the  charm  ; all  this  eager- 
ness and  flutter  of  bright  eyes  and  fairy  forms  being  restrained  in  still- 
ness, so  as  to  heighten  the  expression  of  the  story  without  interfering 
with  its  development. 

Undine  in  the  Enchanted  Forest — No.  277 — is  the  only  remaining 
production  by  Maclise  of  particular  interest : a picture,  upon  which  the 
lavish  imagination  of  the  artist  has  showered  an  infinite  variety  of  gnomes 
and  sprites  and  fantastical  imps,  who  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  leaves. 
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and  swarm  in  the  wild  flowers,  like  night-flies.  The  wood-demon 
bursts  through  the  trees  on  one  side,  while  grim  heads  loom  in  upon  the 
other,  to  add  still  greater  terrors  to  the  lady’s  trial.  All  this  is  very 
cleverly  conceived ; but  it  is  not  horrible.  The  grotesque  little  devils 
look  as  if  they  were  making  fun  in  masks : they  want  the  true  pre- 
natural air,  the  weird  antiquity  in  their  eves  ; it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a 
faith  in  them.  The  picture  wants  a little  air  of  another  kind  also.  A 
perspective  in  this  haggard  wood  would  have  greatly  helped  out  the 
idea,  by  affording  a glimpse,  dimly,  either  of  what  the  lady  had  passed 
through,  or  might  expect  to  encounter.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  the  imagination.  The  whole  scene  lies  flat  upon  the  surface.  But  it 
is  curiously  fanciful,  and  highly  finished. 

Whether  it  be  by  a morbid  curiosity,  or  the  glare  of  sundry  explosions 
of  colour  on  the  walls,  one  is  sure  to  take  Turner  pretty  early  in  the  round 
of  the  rooms.  There  are  always  people  in  the  world  ready  to  swear  by 
that  which  nobody  in  the  world  understands.  This  is  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  monstre  popularity.  You  can  fancy  all  the  geese  in  the  exhibi- 
tion clapping  their  wings  over  him.  If  this  were  all,  we  might  go  away 
with  a private  morality  about  the  wisdom  of  the  public  hived  up  in  our 
thoughts  : but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  artists  who  also  clap  and  crow 
over  Mr.  Turner  ? This  is  a thing  wholly  unintelligible.  Yet  you  see 
it  plainly  enough  in  the  influence  his  style  exercises  over  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Nobody  it  appears  likes  to  say  this  ; yet  every  body  who 
knows  any  thing  about  art  thinks  it.  We  think  it,  and  know  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  say  it. 

After  all,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  phantasmagoria  of  raw  tints,  this 
strange  furnace  of  blistering  lights,  these  blood-red  waters,  these  spectral 
spires  all  out  of  the  perpendicular,  this  sputter  of  dizzy  streaks,  this  batter- 
ing ram,  blazing  up  in  the  skies,  this  conglomeration  of  objects  without 
shape  or  congruity,  this  great  pictorial  hiccup,  these  fierce  spasms  of  co- 
lour? Here  is  Venice  setting  fire  to  the  Adriatic — Venice  piled  up  in 
masses,  as  if  it  were  for  sale,  like  superb  old  furniture  in  ruins  at  a 
broker’s — steam -engines  on  a railroad  that  runs  through  the  clouds;  and 
another  Venice  all  green  and  gold  and  crimson,  as  if  it  had  been  w hisked 
through  a rainbow.  This  is  Mr.  Turner’s  style!  Great  artists  know 
that  the  application  of  one  style  to  every  variety  of  subject  is  not  the  way 
to  produce  great  pictures.  This  is  what  we  call,  not  Mr.  Turner’s  style, 
but  Mr.  Turner’s  mannerism.  Whether  mannerism  be  a proof  of  genius 
is  a question  we  leave  to  the  Academy ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
often  found  a very  profitable  substitute  for  it.  A veteran  manager  ad- 
rised  a distinguished  comedian  now  living  to  be  careful  of  the  versatility 
with  which  he  merged  his  own  identity  in  a variety  of  parts,  and  to  culti- 
vate a manner  by  which  he  should  always  be  instantly  recognized  by  the 
audience.  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Turner’s  receipt  for  catching  the  ground- 
lings. They  may  mistake  his  pictures — they  cannot  mistake  him.  His 
pictures  may  be  Venice,  or  Von  Tromp,  or  a regiment  of  horse  marines, 
all  that  is  uncertain — but  the  painter  is  Turner;  you  can  discern  him  with 
half  an  eye,  you  can  detect  him  in  broken  glimpses  through  the  crowd— 
the  minutest  gleam  is  enough ! There  is  something  in  that ; notoriety 
goes  a great  way.  One  half  of  the  world  never  asks  how  it  comes, 
and  the  other  half — doesn’t  care ! In  the  meanwhile  notoriety  thrives. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  what  Mr.  Turner  did  in  his  early  career. 
That  was  art — this  is  not.  Then  he  transferred  nature  to  canvass — 
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now  he  spatters  his  canvass  any  how,  for  a bewildering  ghastly  effect 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  a mystery  at  the  bottom  of  this — 
that  Mr.  Turner  is  working  out  a theory  of  colors — and  so  on.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  deceptions — the  first,  by  which  we  deceive  ourselves, 
the  second,  by  which  we  deceive  others.  Under  which  of  these  to  class 
Mr.  Turner’s  “ theory,”  we  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  determine  ; but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  one  of  them.  All  that  can,  or  perhaps  ought  to 
be  said  of  the  specimens  he  exhibits  this  year  is,  that  they  are  not  quite 
so  mysterious  as  usual.  Standing  at  a distance  from  them  we  discover 
something  like  outlines,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  catalogue,  and  a little 
imagination,  we  can  form  into  misty  and  gorgeous  masses  of  Italian 
cities  gleaming  in  flaunting  sunsets,  and  mirrored  in  lustrous  waters. 
But  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  the  pageant  vanishes,  and  no- 
thing remains  by  the  time  we  get  close  to  the  picture  but  a vast  splash 
of  paint. 

The  deplorable  part  of  the  business  is,  that  this  sort  of  thing  at  last 
grows  into  a fashion.  Its  absurdities  and  monstrosities  do  not  at  all 
stand  in  its  way,  but  rather  assist  its  more  extended  reception  : — it  is  so 
much  easier  to  imitate  paint  than  nature.  Once  fashion  sets  in  with  the 
eccentric  in  art,  speculation  upon  the  result  is  hopeless.  The  public  must 
undergo  a desperate  course  of  orange  and  vermilion,  before  there  will 
be  the  smallest  chance  for  the  recovery  of  their  taste. 

To  be  sure  we  have  always  this  consolation  in  an  English  Gallery  of 
Art,  that  let  foppery  and  impertinence  and  affectation  engross  as  much 
temporary  popularity  as  they  may,  there  are  enough  of  artists  behind  to 
whose  sturdy  love  of  nature,  we  may  securely  trust  for  a final  vindication 
of  the  national  genius.  It  is  not  possible  to  corrupt  them  all.  There 
is  an  antagonism  of  character  in  the  English  which  resists  and  resents 
the  advances  of  the  servile  spirit.  Had  we  been  as  electrical  as  the 
French,  Mr.  Turner’s  vices  would  have  run  the  whole  round  of  the  ex- 
hibitors by  this  time. 

One  of  the  pictures  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  for  purity  and 
breadth  of  treatment — if  it  be  not,  as  we  conceive,  the  greatest  work  in 
the  Exhibition — is  the  Visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  Tomb  of  Christ 
immediately  after  the  resurrection — No.  552 — by  Danby.  The  solemnity 
that  reigns  over  this  picture  is  as  profound  as  its  subject,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  any  single  point  of  viewT  in  which  it  could  be  altered, 
without  a risk  of  injuring  its  effect.  The  moment  of  the  action  is  when 
Mary  Magdelcne  followed  by  Mary',  the  mother  of  James,  approaches 
the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  at  sunrise,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the 
body,  and  discovers  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  an  angel  seated  where  the  body  had  been.  The  elements  of  the 
subject  are  full  of  grandeur — love,  piety,  grief,  wonder,  the  angelic  na- 
ture,— the  sepulchre,  and  the  dawn  of  a new  day.  The  keeping,  or  unity, 
of  this  picture  is  wonderful.  It  is  pervaded  by  a melancholy,  yet  sweet 
and  rejoicing  beauty,  which  melts  into  the  soul.  The  whole  interest  is 
properly  concentrated  in  the  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene,  wdio  stands  in 
the  centre,  having  just  descended  a flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  top  at 
the  right  of  the  picture  to  the  place  of  the  sepulclire  ; her  attitude  exhi- 
bits an  expression  of  surprise,  suspended  by  a sense  of  awe,  w'hich  reveals 
the  history  at  a glance.  On  the  left  is  the  open  sepulchre,  the  angel 
standing  within,  having  liis  right  hand  pointed  upwards  to  indicate  the 
event  that  has  taken  place.  From  this  angel  comes  the  light  which  reveals 
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the  figure  of  Mary  in  the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  picture  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  on  tne  right,  is  in  deep  shade.  The  mild  effulgence  of  the 
opal  light,  which  makes  an  atmosphere  round  the  angel — the  divine 
beauty  of  his  features — and  the  fall  of  sunny  hair  over  his  shoulders, 
realize  to  the  eyes  of  the  entranced  spectator  those  visions  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  poetry  alone  has  hitherto  attempted  to  describe.  There 
never  before  were  such  angels  upon  canvass  as  Danby  has  given  us — so 
etherial,  so  conscious  of  eternal  youth,  so  radiant,  and  tender,  and  graceful 
in  the  gentleness  of  their  might ! Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  is 
descending  at  the  back,  carrying  incense  and  spices  ; and  on  the  summit 
of  the  table  land  above,  day  is  dawning,  the  red  light  flinging  its  beams 
across  the  foliage  on  the  heights.  Below,  all  is  night  and  stillness — the 
intense  repose  of  darkness  and  the  grave.  In  a production  of  this  order, 
you  never  think  of  details.  The  artist  keeps  all  details  subdued,  and  in 
subservience  to  the  condensed  expression  of  the  predominant  sentiment, 
which  here  absorbs  all  the  rest.  'Phis  is  the  true  ideal — it  is  here  the 
imagination  shows  itself  supreme  over  mechanical  forms — this  is  the 
poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  prose  of  painting.  But  the  details  of  this 
picture  are  executed  with  extraordinary  care — the  eastern  trees  and 
shrubs — the  rocks — the  drapery — the  light  and  shade.  It  belongs  to  the 
highest  region  of  art ; yet  this  picture  is  hung  in  the  worst  position  that 
could  have  been  selected  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  ! 

There  is  another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  the  Painter’s  Holiday — 
No.  305.  This  is  a composition — a rich  sunset  amongst  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. The  sun  is  sinking  through  the  trees  on  the  left,  and  his  last 
ruddy  beams  linger  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  within  the  basins ,‘of 
which  are  the  waters  of  a lake  revealed  in  the  slumbering  shadows  by 
the  reflection  of  the  light.  A painter  who  has  been  trying  to  transfer 
this  inspiring  scene  to  his  canvass,  lies  stretched  on  the  foreground,  con- 
templating the  magnificent  panorama.  He  has  just  given  up  the  task  in 
despair,  and  his  idle  box  and  pencils  lie  scattered  at  his  side.  This  peace- 
ful Italian  youth,  whose  heart  thus  melts  into  the  surrounding  beauty, 
is  playing  tricks  with  his  easel.  The  fellow  is  a poet  in  his  soul,  what- 
ever his  cunning  hand  may  have  to  do  with  colours  and  brushes.  A poet 
only  could  have  felt  this  scene,  or  painted  it.  “ Danby  is  the  Spenser  of 
English  artists,”  says  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer.  DTsraeli  speaks  of  his  “ magic 
pencil”  raising  “ the  twilight  ruins  of  ancient  cities.”  It  seems  to  be 
commonly  agreed  that  Danby  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  our  painters. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Of  Landseer’s  pictures,  Shoeing — No.  332 
— is  the  one  which  will  attract  the  largest  share  of  attention.  A horse 
is  in  a forge,  a smith  shoeing  him,  and  a donkey  standing  stupidly'  at  his 
bead.  The  animals  are  perfect.  The  horse  looks  as  if  he  were  ready, 
the  moment  he  is  shod,  to  leap  out  of  the  frame.  But  what  has  become 
of  his  off  hind-leg  ? Isn’t  there  something  wrong  here  in  the  drawing  ? 
The  Otter  Speared — No.  1 3 — a wild  party  of  dogs,  yelling  and  writhing 
for  an  otter  impaled  on  a spear,  which  a doughty  fellow  holds  aloft  in 
the  centre.  The  bustle  and  uproar  of  the  scene  have  been  well  caught 
— you  stop  your  ears  while  you  gaze  upon  it.  But  we  must  confess 
that  cleverly  as  it  is  executed,  brilliant  in  tone  and  handling,  such  sub- 
jects never  seem  to  repay  the  skill  that  is  lavished  upon  them.  At  the  very 
best,  they  belong  to  a class  of  art  which  has  its  limit,  and  beyond  which 
no  genius  can  carry  it  any  further.  This  is  imitation  if  you  will,  and  no 
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man  can  do  more  with  it  than  heighten  its  interest  by  the  introduction 
of  other  elements.  No  painter  can  do  this  with  better  effect  than  Eld- 
win  Landseer ; and  it  is  for  this  we  repose  faith  in  him.  He  will  do 
greater  things  than  he  has  ever  done — he  must  do  them,  or  do  injustice 
to  himself.  The  picture  called  “ Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadows 
Before” — No.  272 — is  an  evidence  of  a capacity  lying  beyoud  the  miracles 
of  the  menagerie.  The  fantastical  title  is  as  ludicrously  unmeaning  as 
any  of  Turner’s  labels.  There  is  a stag  on  the  borders  of  a northern 
lake  on  a moonlight  night  in  mid-winter — another  swdmming  in  the 
water.  The  stag  throws  his  head  finely  into  the  air — but  the  charm  is 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  an  odd  picture,  all  blue  and  white,  with  stare 
studding  the  sky  like  spangles  on  a flat  opaque  surface  ; yet  it  indicates 
high  power  in  the  artist.  The  frost  is  crisp  and  cold  on  the  ground — the 
atmosphere  thin  and  clear — you  feel  the  noiselessness  of  that  vast,  bright, 
icy  place,  its  loneliness,  its  freezing  silence.  Why  does  not  Edwin  Land- 
seer launch  at  once  into  that  open  field  of  nature  w’itli  which  he  has  so 
fine  a sympathy  ? 

Sir  W.  Callcott  has  three  pieces : A Stiff  Breeze — No.  78 — An 

Italian  Port,  at  sunrise — No.  122 — and  another  Italian  scene — No.  129. 
Of  these  the  first  is  the  best.  The  breeze  is  out  on  the  waters  lifting 
and  lashing  them,  and  it  whistles  throw  the  sails  of  a vessel,  which  has 
something  to  do  to  keep  her  course.  The  Italian  scenes  are  reminis- 
cences of  Claude — architecture,  terrace,  and  sunset  in  the  water.  The 
water  in  each  stands  up  in  a block  perpendicularly,  for  want  of  air  to 
put  it  in  motion. 

Mulready  contributes  five  pictures — four  of  them  gems.  There  are 
two  little  bits  of  suburban  scenery — Nos.  330  and  334 — that  are  worth 
nearly  all  the  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  The  freshness,  rusticity,  and 
nature  in  them  would  set  up  half-a-dozen  ordinary  artists.  Of  a different 
and  higher  class,  the  others  are  no  less  admirable.  The  Whistonian  Con- 
troversy— No.  128 — and  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gow  n — No.  958.  The 
subjects  are  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  only  objection  to  them 
is  that  their  characters  are  wide  of  the  popular  ideal.  But  as  interiors,  is 
these  little  pieces  may  bear  a comparison  with  Ostade ; — the  life  in 
them  is  true  and  homely,  and  the  subjects  are  artistically  treated. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  subject  of  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  should  have  occupied  two  artists,  Eddis — No.  156 — and  Poncia — 
No.  202.  The  former  is  the  larger  and  better  picture  of  the  two.  The 
girl  in  the  centre  is  well  conceived,  and  the  expression  of  the  mother’s 
head  is  full  of  spirit ; but  the  remainder  of  the  picture  stiff  and  inani- 
mate. Mr.  Poncia  is  still  less  fortunate.  He  seems  to  think  every  thing 
done  when  the  costume  is  made  to  roll  off  softly  and  gracefully.  But 
human  passion  never  articulates  through  crape  and  muslin.  The  treat- 
ment is  mean — it  lacks  power  and  elevation. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  Stanfield  : the  Day  after  the  Wreck — No. 
187 — and  Oude  Scheld — No.  523.  The  former  is  the  more  ambitious 
work.  It  is  an  absolute  transcript  of  a “ great  fact”  at  sea,  with  a gush 
of  poetical  air  round  the  giddy  mast-head  of  the  ship.  The  merit  of  the 
picture  is  truth — a great  merit.  There  is  not  a touch  of  exaggeration  in 
any  part  of  it — so  entirely  has  the  artist  trusted  to  direct  nature. 

Diffidence — No.  210 — and  Confidence — No.  222 — are  from  a new 
hand,  B.  Hannah.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  them,  and  something 
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still  better,  the  promise  of  something  higher.  Diffidence,  a girl  shyly 
and  tremblingly  about  to  deliver  a letter  at  a door,  is  very  clever.  Ex- 
pression, attitude,  colour,  texture,  drawing,  are  wholly  free  from  affec- 
tation. If  Mr.  Chalon  had  painted  the  picture,  he  would  have  made  the 
girl  at  least  an  opera-dancer  ; Mr.  Hannah  is  content  to  put  her  into  a 
small  bonnet  that  throws  its  modest  shadow  over  her  face,  hooded  by  a 
little  gray  mantle.  Confidence  is  a pert  letter-carrier,  with  an  audacious 
leer,  and  an  impudent  yellow  flower  in  his  button-hole,  ringing  saucily 
at  a door.  This  is  not  quite  in  such  good  taste  as  the  other  ; but  they  are 
both  clever,  and  will  draw  much  interest  about  the  artist  on  his  next  ap- 
pearance. 

Genevieve — No.  342 — and  an  illustration  of  the  scriptural  passage, 
“ whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these — No.  376 — little  ones,” 
&c.,  by  Cope,  are  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  beauty  of  their  colouring. 
The  Genevieve  is  particular  grand  in  this  respect.  In  No.  376  a group  of 
mendicants  are  crouched  in  front  of  an  open  door  of  a rich  garden-wall, 
at  which  stands  the  kind  servant-girl  tendering  them  help.  The  contrast 
between  the  poor  creatures  outside,  and  the  palpable  intimations  of  plenty 
and  happiness  (and  even  sunsliine,  which  only  breaks  through  a chink) 
within,  is  well  imagined.  The  only  fault  is  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
huddled  mendicants.  The  contrast  would  have  been  perfect  if  the  cos- 
tume on  that  side  had  been  more  tattered  and  travel-worn ; had  more  of 
the  soil  and  gloominess  of  poverty  in  it ; for  pictures  of  this  hind  speak 
parables  to  the  human  heart. 

Delaroche  gives  us  a French  picture  in  a high  style,  a Holy  Family 
— No.  303.  This  is  really  a beautiful  picture.  The  flesh  is  round  and 
delicate  and  bright.  After  the  Italian  masters  most  attempts  of  this  kind 
by  French  artists  seem  to  fail  for  want  of  spirituality.  It  is  like  putting 
French  expression  on  Greek  sculpture.  This  has  the  air  of  an  artist 
bom  in  France,  bred  up  amongst  Guidos  and  Giorgones,  and  just  retain- 
ing in  his  touch  the  slightest  tradition  of  his  nationality. 

A large  picture,  by  Lauder,  from  a scene  in  “ Old  Mortality,”  where 
Claverhouse  orders  Morton  to  be  carried  out  and  shot  for  having  given 
refuge  to  Balfour  of  Burley — No.  319 — is  deserving  of  particular  note. 
If  not  a great  work,  it  is  at  least  a very  near  approach  to  one.  The 
large  canvass  is  filled  with'figures.  Claverhouse  occupies  the  centre  ; he 
is  in  the  attitude  of  ordering  Morton  to  his  doom.  His  head  is  grand, 
displaying  the  majesty  of  the  will  undisturbed  by  passion  and  subjugating 
the  feelings.  Morton  is  on  the  left,  surrounded  by  armed  men  ; his 
action  is  noble  and  instinct  with  energy.  On  the  opposite  side  “ she  who 
is  most  interested  in  the  dreadful  decision”  has  fainted  into  the  arms  of 
her  maid,  while  every  eye  looks  appealingly  to  Claverhouse.  This  dis- 
tribution of  the  subject  is  striking  ; turbulence  and  passion  on  the  one 
side,  terror  and  pity  on  the  other — calm,  passionless  justice  in  the  centre. 
The  design  is  lofty,  and  the  treatment  comprehensive  and  spirited.  Its 
faults  are  no  less  on  a great  scale.  There  are  too  many  figures  ; they 
erow’d  up  the  action  too  much,  and  give  a flutter  to  the  scene  which 
destroys  the  repose  necessary  for  the  great  part  of  it.  The  variety  of 
colours  also  hurts  the  general  effect,  and  makes  the  picture  almost  what  is 
called  spotty.  For  instance  see  the  number  of  tints  amidst  which  Cla- 
verhouse sits — the  chair,  the  cushion,  the  page,  above,  below',  around — 
crimson,  red,  green,  brown,  scattered  like  spots  on  a playing-card.  There 
tire  also  some  smaller  faults  hardly  worth  enumerating ; the  ill  judgment 
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that  introduced  the  page  where  he  is,  the  bad  drawing  of  the  right  arm 
of  the  fainting  lady,  and  of  the  wrist  of  a soldier  close  to  Claverhouse, 
and  the  head  of  Morton,  which  is  quite  unfit  for  his  figure  and  his  deed 
— the  head  of  a walking  gentleman  on  the  shoulders  of  a hero.  We 
touch  on  these  faults  cliiefly  to  show  how  much  we  estimate  the  picture, 
which  is  a work  of  great  excellence  in  spite  of  them. 

Roberts’  Eastern  views  are  as  soft  and  etherial  as  breathless  sunshine 
can  make  them.  A Temple  on  the  Island  of  Phinoe — No.  368 — is  fine, 
but  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  at  Sunset — No.  434 — is  still  more  charac- 
teristic. Here  is  the  fervid  imperceptible  atmosphere  spread  over  a r 
mighty  stretch  of  undulating  desert,  with  the  pyramids  in  the  mid- 
distance, their  points  bathed  in  the  golden  rays.  A cavalcade  moves 
slowly  along  the  track  towards  the  pyramids.  A line  of  tender  light  falls 
across  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The  sky  is  one  transparent  blue. 
Every  incident  contributes  to  the  general  effect,  to  the  dreamy  beauty  of 
the  scene — its  remoteness  and  sleepy  solitude. 

Harding’s  Anglers  on  the  Loire — No.  461 — is  a great  jumble.  Large 
as  it  is,  there  are  too  many  objects  in  it,  and  they  are  suffocatingly 
crammed  together.  The  little  picture,  Tea-table  Talk — No.  482 — by 
Kennedy,  is  worth  looking  at  on  account  of  the  mirror  which  hangs  at 
the  back.  The  imitation  is  capital.  Creswick’s  Summer  Afternoon — No. 
486 — is  a very  agreeable  picture.  If  there  were  more  novelty,  and  less 
Creswick  in  it,  we  should  have  more  to  say  about  it,  but  it  is  still  inte- 
resting and  meritorious.  The  lights  falling  through  the  trees,  and  the 
slumberous  stillness  that  broods  over  the  waters  are  very  effective. 

Stone’s  Course  of  True  Love — No.  505 — discovers  four  lovers  at  a 
cottage  door.  Two  of  them  have  quarrelled  ; the  youth  stands  apart  in 
the  doorway  ; the  girl  sits  in  the  shadow  outside,  and  watches  him 
through  her  fingers.  The  other  lovers  fill  up  the  space  between.  The 
story  is  touching,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  well  told  and  intel- 
ligible at  once.  The  expression  of  the  young  girl’s  eye  is  the  soul  of  the 
picture.  It  is  perfectly  beautiful,  and  full  of  pathos. 

Rienzi  in  the  Forum — No.  522 — by  Elmore,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  multitude.  The  subject  is  ambitiously  treated  ; the  figure  of 
Rienzi  bold  and  striking,  the  groups  around  naturally  and  easily  disposed. 
There  is  no  extravagance  whatever  in  this  work.  The  defects  lie  on  the 
other  side.  It  wants  local  colour,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  flat- 
ness. Contrasted  with  this  is  the  Moors  Beleaguered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Valencia — No.  551 — by  Poole.  This  is  a revolting  subject,  disgust- 

ingly treated.  The  wTetches  that  are  painted  in  groups  upon  the  canvas 
are  supposed  to  be  dying  of  famine — but  the  painter  kills  them  with 
loathsome  leprosies.  Nor  do  they  look  real  after  all,  frightful  as  they  are. 
They  seem  to  throw  themselves  into  contortions  for  an  effect,  playing  off 
their  horrors  like  mountebanks  at  a fair. 

Amongst  the  portraits  there  are  some  of  high  merit.  An  Old  Couple 
— No.  37 — by  Webster,  is  an  exquisite  work.  A Portrait — No.  61 — by 
Phillips  (himself)  is  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  of  that  master  ; and 
Mr.  Jacques — No.  116— is  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  branch  of 
art  the  modem  school  of  English  painters  has  produced.  The  action  of 
the  hands,  body,  and  face  is  nature.  The  man  is  not  sitting  in  that  great 
easy  chair  for  his  portrait — he  is  not  thinking  about  it,  but  evidently 
of  something  else.  The  artist  found  him  there,  and  has  merely  reflected  him 
upon  the  canvass  ! The  portrait  of  a lady — No.  140 — by  Gordon,  may 
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be  noted  for  its  freedom  from  meretricious  light.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal — No.  121 — by  Shee,  as  large  as  life,  in  liis  flaming  crimson 
robes,  is  curious  for  its  ermine,  which  is  most  skilfully  imitated.  But  in 
tliis  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  crimson  cloth  is  painted  exactly  as  if 
it  reflected  the  light,  instead  of  being  made  to  absorb  it.  There  are 
other  clever  portraits,  but  we  cannot  enumerate  them,  nor  can  we  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  the  miniatures  separately.  They  were  never  more 
rich  than  they  are  this  year.  Some  of  them  ascend  into  the  ideal,  on 
those  tiny  plates  of  ivory,  into  which  it  appears  so  very  difficult  even  to 
dwarf  the  “ human  face  divine.”  The  accessories  are  finer  than  ever — • 
laces,  vel  vets,  ribbons,  fans,  and  jewels. 

The  sculpture  room  is  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  Exhibition.  A group, 
in  marble,  Love  Triumphant — No.  1267 — by  Mac  Dowall,  is  highly  poe-  * 
tical  in  conception,  but  the  expression  is  deficient  in  spiritual  refinement. 
The  attempt  by  Behnes  to  convey,  in  a single  attitude,  the  history  of 
Godiva — No.  1272 — is  very  successful.  It  was  a good  idea  to  make  the 
head  of  the  horse  droop,  as  if  overwhelmed  in  the  consciousness  of  a com- 
mon shame.  There  are  a number  of  busts  by  a new  sculptor,  Mr.  Jones. 
They  give  good  promise  of  future  excellence.  As  likenesses  they  are  very 
striking ; they  possess  the  rare  merit  also  of  conveying  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  head  with  fidelity  and  expression. 
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No.  XXIII. 

ELEPHANTS. 

Tli’  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  us’d  all  his  might,  and  wreath’d 
His  lithe  proboscis. 

Paradise  Lost. 

“ The  pictures  of  the  nine  worthies,”  writes  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his 
“ Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,”  are  “ not  unquestionable,  and  to  critical  spec- 
tators may  seem  t6  contain  sundry  improprieties.  Some  will  inquire  why 
Alexander  the  Great  is  described  upon  an  elephant  ; for  we  do  not  find  he 
used  that  animal  in  his  armies,  much  less  in  his  own  person  ; but  his  horse 
is  famous  in  history,  and  its  name  alive  to  tliis  day.  Besides,  he  fought 
but  one  remarkable  battel  wherein  there  were  any  elephants,  and  that 
was  with  Porus,  King  of  India,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  as  Curtius, 
Arrianus,  and  Plutarch  report,  he  was  on  horseback  himself.  And  if  be- 
cause he  fought  against  elephants  he  is  with  propriety  set  upon  their 
backs,  with  no  less  or  greater  reason  is  the  same  description  agreeable 
unto  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  also  unto  Julius  Cresar,  whose  triumph  was  honoured 
with  captive  elephants,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  order  thereof,  set 
forth  by  Jacobus  Laurus” 

The  strictures  of  the  learned  and  astute  “ Dr.  of  Physick”  seem  to 
have  run  on  this  occasion,  so  entirely  in  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
June. — vol.  lxxi.  no.  cclxxxii.  s 
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the  matter-of-fact  vein  of  criticism,  that  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  allegorical  style  generally  adopted  in  ancient  pictorial  and  sculptured 
representations.  There  is  not  a cabinet  of  rare  coins  that  does  not  afford 
pregnant  evidence  of  this  custom,  to  which  we  shall,  hereafter,  have 
occasion  to  refer.  But  some  sages  are  nothing  if  not  critical,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  those  who  flourish  in  the  year  3000  may  be  treated  with  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  disputed  point  whether  her  most  gracious  majesty  Queen 
Victoria  walked  about  London,  Una-like,  with  a lion,  as  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  the  splendid  five-pound  piece,  or  whether  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  had  in  his  house  an  altar  dedicated  to  Aesculapius,  with  a minis- 
tering priestess  of  the  first  order  of  fine  forms,  such  as  is  imperishably 
stamped  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  medals  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

The  year  3000  ! Where  will  the  principalities  of  Europe  be  then  ? Will 
the  wave  of  empire  have  rolled  westward  following  that  law  which  hitherto 
seems  to  have  ruled  it  ? Will  civilization  be  still  advancing  with  rapid 
current,  or  be  at  its  height,  or  on  the  ebb  ? Will  some  catastrophe, 
like  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  have  swept  away  the  lore 
treasured  up  for  ages,  leaving  men  again  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in 
science  and  art  ? The  last  of  these  questions  alone  can  be  answered 
peremptorily  in  the  negative.  The  diffusive  magic  of  Gutenberg, 
Faust,  and  Sehoeffer  called  up  inextinguishable  light,  and  secured  immor- 
tality to  the  thoughts  and  inventions  of  men.  The  printing  press  for- 
bids retrogression,  and  the  streams  of  knowledge  which  it  pours  forth 
must  continue  to  flow  with  increased  power  and  fullness,  till  time  is  lost  in 
the  eternity  of  which  the  elephant  was  the  emblem.*1 

The  triumphal  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  was  not  improbably 
rendered  more  imposing  by  the  introduction  of  elephants.  Such  striking 
accessories  are  not  likely  to  have  been  omitted  in  that  grand  scene  of 
oriental  pomp  ; but  Quintus  Curtius  does  not  mention  their  presence 
among  the  lions,  leopards,  and  other  beasts  driven  and  led  along 
the  flower-strewed  roads,  which  were  dressed  with  silver  altars  per- 
fuming the  air  with  frankincense,  in  honour  of  the  hero  whose  chariot 
was  preceded  by  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans  chanting  hymns  in  his  praise, 
as  he  passed  in  all  the  flush  of  manhood  and  conquest,  to  a premature 
death  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  Vanity  of  vanities ! At-  the  age 
of  thirty-two  he  had  conquered  all  before  him,  w*as  worshipped  as  a God, 
and  then, 

two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Was  room  enough. 

The  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  were  the  first  that  appeared  in  a Roman 
triumph  ; and,  from  that  period  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  they  were, 
at  each  successive  series  of  victories,  paraded  through  the  thronged  streets 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  extended  and  extending  domination.  In 


* Thus  on  the  reverse  of  a large  brass  medal  of  the  Emperor  Philip  we 
AETEUNITAS  AUGG.  ( AEternitas  Auyus(orum)  and  “ A caparisoned  elephant* 
with  a naked  rider,  who  holds  a goad  in  each  hand,  and  sits  on  the  animals  baclf, 
a less  usual  berth  than  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  was  one  of  the  collection  ot 
beasts  which  Gordian  had  prepared  for  his  triumph,  but  which  became  an  organ 
of  his  destroyer’s  popularity  and  fame  ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  thatUhe  medal 
was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  secular  games,  though  the  legend  merely  augurs 
the  length  of  Philip’s  reign,  of  which  the  longevity  of  the  elephant  was  deemed 
typical.” — Smyth. 
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Scipio’s  procession,  the  elephants  that  marched  to  the  capitol  after  the 
sacrificial  victims  brought  home  the  humiliation  of  Africa  to  the  bosom 
of  every  artizan.  On  the  last  night  of  Caesar’s  triumph  these  massive 
animals  bore  in  their  trunks  immense  torches.  The  most  graceful  of  our 
poets  thus  brings  before  us  the  splendid  but  paiuful  scene  : 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  Triumph  came,  and  winding  round 
With  acclamation  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 

Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appeared. 

Then  thro’  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright, 

As  tho’  it  led  to  heaven.  ’Twas  night ; but  now 
A thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day, 

Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat, 

Went  up,  and  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 

Entered  the  Capitol.  But  what  arc  they 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a mournful  train 
In  fetters  ? And  who,  yet  incredulous, 

Now  gazing  wildly  round,  nowf  on  his  sons, 

On  those  so  young,  well-pleased  with  all  they  see. 

Staggers  along,  the  last? — They  are  the  fallen, 

Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels  ; 

And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides, 

The  victor  and  the  vanquished — there  withdrew ; 

He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die. 

According  to  Suetonius,  Julius,  as  he  passed  the  Velabrum,  was  nearly 
thrown  out  of  his  chariot  by  the  breaking  of  the  axletree,  and  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  capitol  lighted  by  forty  elephants*  bearing  torches  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Dio  says  that  Caesar  made  the  ascent  on  his 
knees,  and  seems  to  convey  that  it  was  not  during  the  Gallic,  but  the 
African  triumph  that  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  populace  and  a multitude  of  these  enormous  four-footed  Lycfuio- 
phori.  It  appears  certain,  at  all  events,  that  on  the  last-named  occasion 
the  elephants  figured  pre-eminently,  and  the  spoils  were  displayed  on 
ivory  cars. 

Much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  medals  wdiich  represent  Caesar 
and  others  riding  in  chariots  drawn  by  elephauts,  for  many  of  these  wrere 
merely  emblematical.  Dignity,  as  wrell  as  eternity,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belonged,  were  typified  by  the  beast.  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  whether  the  medal  of  Alexander,  with  his  head  on 
the  obverse,  and  himself  in  a car  drawn  by  four  elephants  on  the  reverse, 
was  of  his  own  time,  although  of  ancient  date  ; but  it  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  the  reverse  presents  him  in  triumph  after  his  Persian  conquests. 
At  Rome,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unusual  to  open  the  public 
games  with  car-borne  statues  drawn  by  elephants.  Thus  was  the  image 
of  Augustus  carried  in  procession  after  his  death,  and  its  arrival  at  the 
circus  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  sports,  as  is  recorded 
by  a medal  w hereon  the  Divus  Augustus  is  so  portrayed,  his  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays.  The  Quirinal  games  were  probably  opened  in  like 
manner ; for  an  ancient  bas-relief  represents  Romulus,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  drawn  by  four  of  these  animals. 

• Some  make  the  number  four  hundred.  Thus  Topsell — “ Being  thus  tamed, 
they  grow  into  civill  and  familiar  uses,  for  Caesar  ascended  into  the  capitall  betwixt 
four  hundred  elephants,  carrying  at  either  side  burning  torches.” 
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Pompey,  it  seems,  was  the  first  who  actually  harnessed  elephants  to 
his  car,  intending  thus  to  mortify  those  whose  jealousy  envied  him  his 
triumph.  The  mortification  however  recoiled  upon  himself ; for  the  gate 
was  too  narrow  for  his  ambitious  attempt,  and  the  chagrined  victor  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  horses.* 

This  failure  had  its  effect,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after,  and  when  the 
Romans  had  turned  their  irresistible  arms  against  Persia,  that  the  con- 
queror appeared  in  the  triumphal  procession  drawn  by  elephants.  The 
surpassing  grandeur  of  these  pomps  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the 
English  reader  who  would  form  any  idea  of  their  splendour  may  turn  to 
Gibbon’s  dazzling  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  after  the  fall  of 
Palmyra,  when  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  East,  fettered  with  gold,  and 
almost  fainting  under  the  intolerable  weight  of  jewels,  “ preceded  on  foot 
the  magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Rome.”  This  procession  was  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal 
tigers,  above  two  hundred  of  the  most  curious  animals  of  all  climates, 
and  sixteen  hundred  gladiators. 

But  it  was  in  the  theatres  that  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  elephants 
were  exhibited  to  the  Romans.  The  prodigal  luxury  of  these  buildings, 
and  the  waste  of  life  that  steamed  up  for  the  excitement  of  a people 
requiring  the  stimulus  of  blood  to  arouse  their  jaded  attention,  would  be 
incredible  if  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  did  not  place  the  startling 
accounts  of  wholesale  slaughter  beyond  doubt.  The  gladiator  was  sworn 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  deadly  duty,  to  do  or  to  suffer  as  his 
master  might  command  ; to  his  service  he  bound  himself,  body  and  soul, 
and  bright  but  pitiless  eyes  were  among  the  thousands  that  looked  down 
upon  him  as  he  fearlessly  pronounced  his  hopeless  moriturus  vos  saluio . 

Some  notion  of  the  lavish  expenditure  with  which  wealthy  Romans 
purchased  the  transient  favours  of  the  multitude  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  of  the  structures  raised  by  two  candidates  for  popular  applause. 

Speaking  of  the  theatre  of  Marcus  Scaurus,  Jonston,  in  his  “ Con- 
stancy of  Nature, ”f  says,  “ That  was  a temporary  work,  and  the  use 
thereof  was  to  be  scarce  for  one  moneth,  yet  it  had  three  floors,  in  w hich 
there  were  360  marble  pillars.  The  lowest  part  of  the  theatre  was  all  of 
marble,  the  middle  was  of  glasse,  and  the  uppermost  was  guilded  : the 
inferiour  pillars  were  fourty  foot  long,  and  between  them  were  3000 
brazen  statues.  The  whole  theatre  was  so  capacious  that  it  would  con- 
tain 80,000  men.” 

Curio  caused  two  theatres  to  be  framed  of  timber,  “ and  these  exceed- 
ing  big,  howbeit  so  as  they  might  bee  turned  about  as  a man  would  have 
them,  approch  neere  one  to  the  other,  or  be  removed  farther  asunder  as 

* The  following  is  Holland’s  version  of  Pliny’s  account  : **  The  first  time  that 
ever  they  were  knownc  to  drawc  at  Rome,  was  in  the  triumph  of  Pompey  the 
Great  after  he  had  sulxlued  Africke,  for  then  were  two  of  them  put  in  geeres  to 
Ills  triumphant  chariot.  But  long  before  that  it  is  said  that  Father  Bacchus  having 
conquered  India  did  the  like  when  he  triumphed  for  his  conquest.  Howbeit  in 
that  triumph  of  Pompey,  Procilius  affirmeth,  that,  coupled  as  they  were,  twofin 
one  yoke,  they  could  not  possibly  go  in  at  the  gates  of  Rome.”  Pliny’s  words  are, 

“ Romas  juncti  primum  subiere  currura  Pompeii  magni  Africano  triurapho  : quod 
prius  India  victa  triumphante  Libero  patre  memoratur.  Procilius  negat  potuisse 
Pompeii  triumpho  junctos  ingredi  portam.” — Nat.  Hist.  viii.  2.  Plutarch  states 
that  Pompey  resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

f 12mo.  1657. 
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one  would  desire,  and  all  by  the  means  of  one  liooke  apiece  that  they 
hung  by,  which  bare  the  weight  of  the  whole  frame,  the  counterpoise  was 
so  even,  and  all  the  whole  therfore  sure  and  firme.” 

“Now  he  ordered  the  matter  thus;  that  to  behold  the  severall  stage 
plaies  and  shews  in  the  forenoone  before  dinner,  they  shall  be  set  back  to 
back,  to  the  end  that  the  stages  should  not  trouble  one  another:  and 
when  the  people  had  taken  their  pleasure  that  way,  he  tunied  the 
theatres  about  in  a trice  against  the  afternoone,  that  they  affronted  one 
another:  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  and,  namely,  when  the 
fencers  and  sword-plaiers  were  to  come  in  place,  he  brought  both  the 
theatres  nearer  together  (and  yet  every  man  sat  stil  and  kept  his  place, 
according  to  his  rank  and  order),  insomuch  as  by  the  meeting  of  the 
homes  and  corners  of  them  both  together  in  compasse,  he  made  a fair 
round  Ampliitheatre  of  it:  and  there  in  the  middest  between,  he  exhibited 
indeed  unto  them  all  jointly,  a sight  and  spectacle  of  sword-fencers 
fightingat  sharpe,  whom  he  had  hired  for  that  purpose:  but  in  truth,  a 
man  may  say  more  truly,  that  he  caried  the  whole  people  of  Rome  round 
about  at  his  pleasure,  bound  sure  enough  for  stirring  or  remooving.  Now 
let  us  come  to  the  point,  and  consider  a little  better  of  this  thing.  What 
should  a man  wonder  at  most  therein,  the  deviser  or  the  devise  itselfe? 
The  workeman  of  this  fabricke,  or  the  maister  that  set  him  on  worke  ? 
Whether  of  the  twaine  is  more  admirable,  either  the  venterous  head  of 
him  that  devised  it,  or  the  bold  heart  of  him  that  undertooke  it?  to 
command  such  a thing  to  be  done,  or  to  obey  and  yeeld  to  goe  in  hand 
with  it?  But  when  we  have  said  all  that  we  can,  the  follie  of  the  blind 
and  bold  people  of  Rome  went  beyond  al ; who  trusted  such  a ticklish 
frame,  and  durst  sit  there  in  a seat  so  moveable.  Loe  where  a man 
might  have  seen  the  bodie  of  that  people,  which  is  commander  and  ruler 
of  the  whole  earth,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  the  disposer  of  kingdomes 
and  realms  at  their  pleasure,  the  deviser  of  countries  and  nations  at  their 
wil,  the  giver  of  lawes  to  forreinstates,  the  vicegerent  of  the  immortall 
gods  under  heaven,  and  representing  their  image  unto  all  mankind: 
hanging  in  the  air  within  a frame,  at  the  mercy  of  one  only  hook, 
and  readie  to  clap  hands  at  their  own  danger.”* 

Of  some  of  the  permanent  theatres  and  amphitheatres  we  have  in  our 
own  day  the  remains,  attesting  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  those  na- 
tional edifices  were  erected. 

Jonston  in  the  book  above  quoted  after  stating  that,  “ Caracalla  also, 
wheresoever  he  did  or  purposed  to  stay  in  winter,  caused  amphitheatres 
and  playhouses  to  be  builded  and  suddenly  they  were  to  be  demolished,” 
thus  continues  : “ Amongst  those  that  lasted,  it  shall  suffice  me  to  make 
mention  onely  of  the  Theater  of  Titus.  A man  could  hardly  see  to  the 
top  of  it,  and  a whole  river  of  wealth  was  spent  in  the  building  of  it, 
wherefore  Martial  wTites, 

Caesar’s  amphitheater  hath  the  name. 

Let  all  give  place,  this  doth  deserve  the  fame. 

And  though  such  stately  structures  consumed  infinite  wealth,  yet  if  we 
regard  the  furniture,  and  such  tilings  as  were  employed  besides,  we  shall 
finde  that  the  cost  they  were  at,  would  have  served  for  great  Cities. 
And  that  the  magistrate  did  prodigally  wast  in  Theatres,  Playes,  Wrest- 
lers, Fencers,  and  such  kindes  of  men  all  their  patrimony,  that  they  might 

• Holland’s  Pliny. 
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win  the  peoples  liking  for  an  howers  time.  In  a word;  The  workman- 
ship was  more  than  the  matter.  Nero,  to  show  his  wealth  to  Thiridates 
King  of  Armenia,  covered  all  the  theatre  with  gold,  and  the  very  hang- 
ings that  hung  up  were  of  purple,  and  bossed  with  golden  stars,*  whence 
that  was  called  a Golden  day,  and  Lucretius  alludes  unto  it. 

Yellow  and  Golden  Hangings  commonly, 

And  murry  coloured  in  the  theatres 
Hung,  twinkling  like  to  stars  within  the  sky. 

Also  Caligula  when  he  set  forth  some  principall  sports,  He  com- 
manded that  the  floore  round  about  should  be  made  with  minium  and 
chrysocolla;  Probus  commauded  to  let  loose  at  once  1000  Ostriches,  1000 
Stags,  as  many  Bears,  1000  Dogs,  with  wild  goats  and  many  other 
beasts,  and  at  these  sports  he  gave  them  to  the  people  by  way  of  Magni- 
ficence, and  it  was  free  for  every  one  to  kill  as  many  as  he  could:  And 
to  add  to  this,  the  next  day  he  caused  to  be  shewed  openly  a 100  he 
Lyons,  a 100  Leopards  of  Africa,  as  many  of  Syria,  a 100  she  Lions, 
and  300  Bears.  And  Titus,  who  though  he  were  called  the  delights  of 
mankinde,  did  the  like. 

All  kindes  of  beasts,  that  on  the  Mountains  be, 

Ceesar,  thy  Theatre  affords  to  thee : 

The  Rocks  did  creep,  the  woods  did  run,  men  guesse. 

Such  was  the  wood  of  the  Hesperides. 

But  Heliogabalus  was  the  maddest  man  of  them  all:  For  it  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  made  at  these  sports,  his  ships  flote  in  Channels  that  ran 
with  Wine.  And  Carinus  was  not  far  short  of  him.”+ 

Amid  all  this  splendour,  troops  of  gladiators  variously  armed  rushed  to 
the  conflict  under  the  direction  of  the  Lanista.  Here  was  the  Thrax 
opposed  to  the  Myrmillo , there  the  Secutor  chasing  the  wily  Retiarius 
who  fled,  biding  his  time  to  throw*  his  net  over  the  head  of  his  adversary, 
and  pierce  the  entangled  wretch  with  his  trident — w ith  many  other  com- 
batants all  wTith  distinctive  names,  some  hotly  engaged,  others  lying 
lifeless  in  their  gore — the  wounded  appealing  with  raised  fingers  for 
mercy  to  the  perfume-besprinkled  spectators,  and  the  victors  staying 
their  hands  as  they  watched  for  the  signal  of  life  or  death.  Too  fre- 
quently did  the  downward  pointing  thumbs,  tier  above  tier,  remind  the 
vanquished  that  they  were 

Required 

To  fall  with  grace,  with  dignity — to  sink, 

While  life  was  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  rang 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  failing  ear, 

As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

The  Christian  bravery  of  one  man  stopped  this  outpouring  of  life. 
Obeying  the  dictates  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  Telemachus  descended 
into  the  arena  to  part  the  combatants,  and  suddenly  checked  the  charge 
of  the  devoted  swordsmen,  braving  the  wrath  of  the  assembled  people 
and  securing  the  abolition  of  these  butcheries  with  his  blood,  t The 
excitement  of  the  savage  populace  at  the  interruption  of  the  sports  was 

* The  centre  of  the  awning  on  this  occasion  displayed  Nero  as  the  Sun  guiding 
Ins  chariot  in  embroidery. 

t Constancy  of  Nature. 

f This  heroic  act  was  done  during  the  games  with  which  Honorius  was  cele- 
brating the  retreat  of  the  Goths;  and,  in  his  time,  the  laws  alluded  to  were 
framed 
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not  to  be  controlled,  and  the  martyr  was  overwhelmed  with  a shower  of 
stones.  But  w'hen  their  madness  had  passed  away,  the  noble  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Asiatic  monk  sank  deep  into  their  repentant  hearts,  and  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  that  forbad  those  sanguinary  spectacles. 

The  Bestiarius , or  beast-fighting  gladiator,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  employed  at  the  exhibition  of  the  elephants  brought  to  Rome  by 
Metellus.  They  seem  to  have  been  driven  about  the  Circus  by  slaves  to 
familiarize  the  people  with  their  appearance  and  to  destroy,  by  the 
humility  with  which  the  beasts  submitted,  the  terror  of  their  name ; but 
Pompey  exhibited  them  in  a general  fight  with  multitudes  of  lions  and 
with  armed  men ; and,  in  his  second  consulate,  when  they  were  matched 
against  Getulians,  one  of  the  wounded  elephants  showed  his  dexterous 
training  by  snatching  the  shields  of  his  opponents,  and  whirling  them 
into  the  air  with  his  trunk  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  them  a rotatory 
motion  in  their  ascent  and  descent.  Here  is  Topsell’s  description  of 
some  of  these  encounters. 

“ At  the  last  the  fight  with  elephants  turned  into  a publike  game  or 
pastime,  both  to  see  them  fought  withall  by  men,  and  also  among  them- 
selves. When  certaine  prisoners  of  the  Romans  w ere  taken  by  Anniball, 
he  first  constrained  them  to  skirmish  among  themselves,  and  so  slew  one 
another  except  only  one;  and  he  was  by  the  like  commaundement  forced 
to  fight  with  an  elephant,  but  upon  condition  of  liberty  if  he  escaped 
alive:  and  thereupon  joined  combat  and  slew  the  elephant  to  the  great 
griefe  and  amazement  of  all  the  Carthaginians;  but  going  home,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  Anniball  fearing  that  by  this  fact  those  great  beasts 
would  grow  into  contempt,  sent  certaine  horsemen  to  kill  him  by  the  way.” 

“ Their  trunke  or  hand  is  most  easie  to  be  cut  off;  for  so  it  happened 
in  the  aedility  or  temple  office  of  Claudius,  Antonius  and  Posthumus 
being  consuls,  and  afterward  in  the  Circus,  wrhen  the  Luculli  were  the 
commons  officers.  And  when  Pompey  was  consul!  the  second  time,  there 
were  17.  or  20.  which  at  one  time  fought  within  the  Circus,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  the  Victoria,  where  the  Getulians 
fought  with  them  wdth  speares  and  dartes;  for  their  happened  an 
admirable  accident,  one  of  the  souldiers  who  having  a hurt  in  his  feete 
did  creepe  uppon  Ills  knees  betwixt  the  legges  of  the  elephants,  and  cast 
up  the  dartes  over  his  head  into  the  beastes  belly,  which  fell  downe 
round  about  him,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  beholders,  so  that  many  of 
the  elephants  perished  rather  by  Art  then  the  strength  of  the  Souldier. 
No  less  was  the  miracle  of  another  slaine  with  one  stroke,  for  a pile  ran 
into  his  temples  through  his  eie,  and  there  stacke  so  fast,  that  it  could 
not  be  pulled  forth  againe  ; which  tiling  was  afterward  assayed  by  Iulius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  third  time  of  his  consulship,  there  were  twenty  ele- 
phantes,  which  in  the  games  fought  with  five  men,  and  so  many  towers 
on  their  backes,  bearing  threescore  men  in  every  tower.”* 

They  were  also  opposed  to  bulls;  and  Martial  in  Ills  nineteenth 
epigramf  records  the  destruction  of  one  by  an  elephant,  the  former 
having  rashly  come  into  contact  with  the  latter,  and  fancying  that  the 
solid  bulk  of  the  elephant  might  be  tossed  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
stuffed  figures  on  which  he  had  been  exercising  his  horns. 

Pliny  in  the  quaint  but  striking  dress  in  which  “ Philemon  Holland, 


* Historic  of  Foure-footeil  Beasts.  f Spectaculorum  Liber. 
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Doctor  in  Physicke,”t  has  presented  him,  thus  relates  in  detail,  their 
pugnacious  deeds  in  the  arena. 

“ Fenestalla  writeth  that  the  first  sight  of  them  in  Rome,  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  grand  Cirque,  during  the  time  that  Claudius  Pulcher  was 
^Edile  Curule,  when  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthumius  were  consuls : in 
the  6d0  yere  after  the  citie  of  Rome  was  built.  In  like  manner,  20 
yeres  after,  when  the  Luculli  were  /Ediles  Curule,  there  was  represented 
a combat  betwreen  Bulls  and  Elephants.  Also  in  the  second  consulship 
of  C.  Pompeius  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Venus  Victoresse,  20 
of  them,  or  as  some  write,  17  fought  in  the  great  Cirque.  In  which 
solenmitie  the  Gt'etulians  were  set  to  launce  darts  and  javelins  against 
them.  But  among  all  the  rest,  one  elephant  did  wonders:  for  when  his 
legs  and  feet  were  shot  and  stucke  full  of  darts,  he  crept  upon  his  knees, 
and  never  staid  till  he  was  gotten  among  the  companies  of  the  said  Gae- 
tulians,  where  he  caught  from  them  their  targets  and  bucklers  perforce, 
flung  them  aloft  into  the  aire,  which  as  they  fell  turned  round,  as  if  they 
had  bin  trundled  by  art,  and  not  hurled  and  thrown  with  violence  by  the 
beasts  in  their  furious  anger:  and  this  made  a goodly  sight  and  did 
great  pleasure  to  the  beholders.  Aud  as  strange  a thing  as  that  was 
seen  in  another  of  them,  whose  fortune  was  to  be  killed  out  of  hand  with 
one  shot:  for  the  dart  was  so  driven  that  it  entered  under  the  eie,  and 
pierced  as  far  as  to  the  vitall  parts  of  the  head,  even  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Wherupon  all  the  rest  at  once  assaied  to  break  forth  and  get 
away,  not  without  a great  hurry  and  trouble  among  the  people,  notwith- 
standing they  were  without  the  lists,  and  those  set  round  witn  yron  gates 
and  bars.  But  those  elephants  of  Pompev  being  past  all  hope  of  escaping 
and  going  cleere  away,  after  a most  pittifull  manner  and  rufiill  plight 
that  cannot  be  expressed,  seemed  to  make  mone  unto  the  multitude, 
craving  mercie  and  pittie,  with  grievous  plaints  and  lamentations,  be- 
wailing their  hard  state  and  wofull  case:  in  such  sort  that  the  peoples 
hearts  earned  at  this  piteous  sight,  and  with  teares  in  their  eies,  for  very 
compassion,  rose  up  all  at  once  from  beholding  this  pageant,  without 
regard  to  the  person  of  Pompey  that  great  Generali  and  Commander, 
without  respect  of  his  magnificence  and  stately  shew,  of  his  munificence 
and  liberality,  where  lie  thought  to  have  woon  great  applause  and  honor 
at  their  hands ; but  in  lieu  thereof  fell  to  cursing  of  him,  and  wishing 
all  those  plagues  and  misfortunes  to  light  upon  his  head,  which  soon  after 
iusucd  accordingly.  Moreover,  Ceosar  the  Dictatour,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, exhibited  another  fight  of  them,  and  brought  forth  twenty  to 
maintain  skirmish  against  five  hundred  footmen  : and  a second  time 
he  set  out  twenty  more,  with  wooden  turrets  upon  their  backs,  contain- 
ing sixty  defendants  a piece  : and  he  opposed  against  them  five  hundred 
footmen  and  as  many  horse.  After  all  this,  Claudius  and  Nero,  the 
emperors,  brought  them  forth,  one  by  one,  into  single  fight,  with  ap- 
proved, expert,  and  accomplished  fencers,  at  the  end  of  al  the  other  so- 
lemnitie  when  they  had  done  their  prizes.” 

Sucli  touches  of  mercy  as  that  above  recorded,  were,  however,  as  few 
and  far  between  as  angels’  visits;  and,  by  a just  retribution,  the  hard- 
eyed spectators  were  not  always  exempt  from  their  share  of  the  danger. 
The  general  rush  of  the  elephants  upon  that  very  occasion, — before 


* Folio,  1601. 
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whose  overwhelming  charge  the  iron  balustrade  must  have  been  as  a 
fence  of  reeds, — was  made  non  sine  vexatione  populi}  and  occasionally 
they  had  to  endure  the  tormenting  caprice  of  a tyrant.  Caligula,  when 
the  mortal  game  was  reaching  its  most  interesting  and  sanguinary  point, 
and  the  heat  was  most  intense,  suddenly  caused  the  awning  to  be  drawn 
bach,  and  forbade  the  sun-struck  sufferers  to  leave  their  places.*  Some- 
times they  were  exposed  to  a more  fatal  burst  of  temper.  Commodus, 
when  hailed  with  divine  honours  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as- 
sembled to  behold  one  of  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions  in  the  arena,  be- 
lieving that  they  mocked  him,  issued  orders  in  his  fury  for  their  instant 
slaughter. 

Julius  Csesar,  indeed,  when,  conqueror  of  the  world,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  forgave  all  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  in  arms,  at  his 
grand  exhibition  of  Naumacliice  as  well  as  of  battles  between  horse, 
foot,  and  elephants,  caused  the  arena  to  be  surrounded  by  ditches  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  the  infuriated  beasts,  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  in  the  games  given  by  Pompey.  The  naval  fights  made 
this  precaution  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  fear  which  the 
elephants  were  supposed  to  feel  at  the  sight  of  water.  Nets  were  also 
stretched  to  secure  the  spectators  from  the  mad  leaps  of  the  leopards  and 
lions.  The  prodigality  of  the  emperors  had  here  room  for  display. 
Nero  caused  these  nets  to  be  knotted  with  amber ; and  in  the  time 
of  Carinus  they  were  made  of  gold,  either  in  the  form  of  cord  or  wire. 

Thirty-two  elephants,  ten  tigers,  ten  elks,  sixty  lions,  thirty  leopards, 
ten  hy senas,  one  hippopotamus,  ten  camelopards,  multitudes  of  deer, 
goats,  antelopes,  and  other  beasts  were  turned  into  the  arena  at  the  Se- 
cular Games,  celebrated  by  the  Emperor  Philip ; and  a murderous  match 
of  two  thousand  gladiators  crowned  the  carnage.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  were  the  games  incessantly  continued  in  honour  of  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  Rome.  When  the  sun  went  down,  innume- 
rable torches  scattered  the  darkness,  till  they,  in  their  turn,  paled  before 

* In  the  earlier  periods,  the  Romans  sheltered  themselves  from  the  weather  in 
the  theatres  as  they  could,  wearing  their  broad-brimmed  causia  as  a defence 
against  the  sun,  and  trusting  to  their  hoods  and  mantles  as  a protection  against 
the  rain.  **  In  proeesse  of  time,  Lentulus  Spintcr  (by  report)  was  the  first  man 
that  in  the  solemnity  of  the  games  and  plaies  A pollinate,  drew  fine  curtaines  over 
the  great  amphitheatre  at  Rome  : howbeit,  not  long  after,  Caesar  Dictator  caused 
the  grand  Forum  or  common  place  at  Rome  to  be  covered  all  over  with  such  rich 
eourtains  ; yea,  and  the  high  faire  street  called  Sacra,  to  be  hanged  on  both  sides, 
from  his  own  dwelling  house  to  the  very  capitoll  cliffe  : which  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  sight  was  more  wondred  at,  and  scene  with  greater  admiration,  than 
the  brave  shew  and  Tourney  that  he  set  out  at  the  same  time  of  sworde-plaiers  at 
6harpe  and  to  the  utterance.  Then  followed  Marcellus,  also  the  son  of  Octavia, 
sister  to  the  Emperour  Augustus,  who,  in  his  own  TEdileship  and  in  the  tenth  con- 
sulship of  his  uncle  Augustus  beforesaid,  upon  the  calends  or  first  day  of  August 
in  that  yeare,  caused  the  Romane  Forum  to  be  drawne  all  over  and  shadowed  with 
the  like  eourtains,  although  he  represented  at  that  time  no  solemnitie  at  all  of 
games  and  plaies  : and  this  he  did  only,  that  they  who  came  to  plead  at  the  barre, 
might  stand  under  shade  more  wholesomely.  Lord,  what  a change  was  here  at 
Rome  since  the  daies  of  Cato  the  Censor.  * * * Of  late  daies  there  were 

6eene  in  the  amphitheatres  of  Emperour  Nero,  traverses  drawne  upon  cords  and 
ropes,  with  fine  eourtains  of  blew  azure  colour  like  the  skie,  and  those  beset  with 
stars ; where  the  very  fioore  of  the  ground  under  mens  feet,  was  coloured  red. 
But  for  all  these  paintings  and  rich  dyes,  yet  when  all  is  done,  the  white  linnen 
held  the  'own  still,  and  was  highly  esteemed  above  al  colors.”  — Holland's 
Pliny, 
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the  dawn.  But  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  full,  and  the  end  was  at 
hand.  The  agonies  of  the  follower  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  were  no  longer  to  make  sport  for  the  heathen.  The  Christ 
tian  jubilees  proclaimed  peace  and  good  will  to  men ; and  the  arena 
ceased  to  be  saturated  with  human  blood. 

Elephants  were  also  employed  by  the  ancients  as  they  have  been  in 
modern  times  to  execute  criminals,  but  it  appears  that  they  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon  ; “ for  when  King  Bochus  had.  condemned 
thirty  men  to  be  tome  and  trod  in  pieces  by  elephants,  and  tying  them 
hand  and  foote  to  blocks  or  pieces  of  wood,  cast  them  among  thirty 
elephants,  his  servants  and  officers  could  not  by  al  their  wit,  skil,  or  pro- 
vocation, make  the  beasts  touch  one  of  them  : so  that  it  was  apparent 
they  scorned  and  disdained  to  serve  any  man’s  cruell  disposition,  or  to  be 
the  ministers  of  tyranny  and  murther.”* 

Dark  as  the  picture  presented  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  Roman  theatre 
generally  is,  it  had  its  brighter  side,  and  elephants  were  not  unfrequently 
presented  as  actors  in  genteel  comedy  and  ballet  dancers.  The  training 
required  for  these  performances,  and  other  almost  incredible  feats,  must 
have  commenced  when  the  animal  was  young ; indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  impossibility  of  breeding  the  ani- 
mals in  confinement,  so  long  cherished  in  modem  times,  that  elephants 
were  bred  at  Rome  and  as  little  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  so  much  disputed  by  Buffon  and  others,  that  the  young 
elephant  took  its  maternal  nourishment  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with 
the  trunk.  The  picture  of  a young  elephant  and  its  mother  at  Pompeii, 
demonstrates  this  knowledge. 

But  their  genteel  comedy  ? Six  gentlemen  elephants,  clad  in  the  togay 
accompanied  as  many  lady  guests  of  the  same  quality,  dressed  in  the 
stola , to  the  banqueting-room,  and  there  they  went  through  the  cere- 
monies of  the  triclinium  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  “ There  was 
a certain  banquet  prepared  for  elephants  upon  a low  bed  in  a palour,  set 
with  divers  dishes  and  pots  of  wine,  whereinto  were  admitted  twelve,  six 
males,  apparelled  like  men,  and  six  females,  apparelled  like  women : 
when  they  saw  it,  they  sat  downe  with  great  modesty,  taking  heere  and 
there  like  discreet,  temperat  ghests,  neither  ravening  upon  one  dish  or 
other,  and  when  they  should  drinke,  they  tooke  the  cup  receiving  the 
liquor  very  manerly,  and  for  sport  or  festivity  would,  through  their 
trunks,  squirt  or  cast  a litle  of  their  drink  upon  their  attendants.”! 

Their  dances  and  feats  of  dexterous  strength  were  no  less  admi- 
rable. 

“ In  the  late  solemnity  of  tournois  and  sword-fight  at  the  sharp 
wliich  Germanicus  Caesar  exhibited  to  gratify  the  people,  the  elephants 
were  seen  to  show  pastime  with  leaping  and  keeping  a stir,  as  if  they 

* Topsell. 

f In  another  chapter  we  have  stated  the  rations  of  a modem  elephant  in  cap- 
tivity : here  is  an  account  of  the  diet  of  an  ancient  tame  elephant.  “ When  they 
are  tamed  they  will  eate  barlie  either  whole  or  grounde  : of  whole  at  one  time  is 
given  them  nine  Macedonian  bushels,  but  of  meal  six,  and  of  drinke  cyther  wine 
or  water  thirty  Macedonian  pintes  at  a time,  that  is  fourteen  gallons,  but  this  is 
observed,  that  they  drinke  not  wine  except  in  warre,  when  they  are  to  fight,  but 
water  at  all  times.  Also  they  will  eat  dryed  figges,  grapes,  onions,  bulrushes, 
palmes,  and  ivy-leaves.” — Topsell 

J Topsell. 
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danced,  after  a rude  and  disorderly  manner.  A common  thing  it  was 
among  them  to  fling  weapons  and  darts  in  the  aire  so  strongly,  that  the 
winds  had  no  power  against  them  ; to  flourish  also  beforehand  ; yea,  and 
to  encounter  and  meet  together  in  fight  like  sword-fencers  ; and  to 
make  good  sport  in  a kinde  of  moriske  dance.  Some  of  them  were  so 
nimble  and  well  practised,  that  they  would  enter  into  an  hall  or  dining 
place  where  the  tables  were  set  full  of  guests,  and  passe  among  them  so 
gently  and  daintily,  weighing,  as  it  were,  their  feet  in  their  going,  so  as 
they  would  not  hurt  or  touch  any  of  the  company  as  they  were  drink- 
mg.”* 


Their  dancing  at  last  was  carried  to  a high  pitch  of  refinement,  for 
<e  they  learned  to  daunce  after  pipes  by  measure,  sometime  dauncing 
softly,  and  sometime  apace,  and  then  again  leaping  upright,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  thing  sung  or  played  upon  the  instrument.  Their 
was  an  elephant  playing  upon  a cymbal],  and  others  of  his  fellowes 
dauncing  about  him,  for  there  was  fastened  to  either  of  both  of  his  fore- 
legs one  cymball,  and  another  hanged  to  his  trunke,  the  beast  would  ob- 
serve just  time,  and  strike  upon  one  and  then  the  other,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  beholders.”f 

But  all  the  feats  of  ancient  and  modem  times  were  eclipsed  by  those 
which  now  demand  our  notice.  Madame  Sacqui,  when  she  ascended  and 
descended  the  rope  stretched  from  the  gallery  to  the  stage  over  the  up- 
turned heads  of  the  wondering  and  trembling  pit,  was  hailed  as  the 
princess  of  funambulists.  Afterwards,  twTo  performers  descending  from 
a height  which  reduced  them  to  the  size  of  fairies,  as  they  danced  down 
the  tight-rope  amid  the  blaze  of  fireworks  at  Vauxhall,  excited  the  fears 
and  applause  of  half  London.  But  when  we  contemplate  an  elephant, 
with  all  its  instincts  warning  it  not  to  venture  its  immense  weight  on 
any  frail  foundation, — an  animal  that  cannot  be  tempted  to  pass  a 
wooden  bridge  or  tread  a stage  till  it  has  satisfied  itself  of  its  sufficient 
strength, — in  a similar  situation,  the  fame  of  all  biped  rope-dancers  fade3 
before  the  nicely -adjusted  skill  of  the  gigantic  quadruped.  “ One  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  them  was,  that  they  could  mount  up  and  clime 
against  a rope ; but  more  wonderfull  that  they  should  slide  downe  again 
with  their  heads  downwards.”!  In  Nero’s  time,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Ludi  maxi  mi,  a distinguished  Homan  knight  descended  the  rope,  seated 
on  an  elephant ; and,§  at  the  Floral  Games,  Galba  exhibited  rope-danc- 
ing elephants. 

The  crowning  exhibition  of  this  sort  is  recorded  by  Pliny.  Four 
elephants  advancing  along  ropes,  bore  in  litters  others  personating  that 
interesting  situation  in  which  the  Roman  ladies  were  wont  to  call  upon 
Juno  Lucina.|| 

The  only  modern  feat  at  all  comparable  to  this,  was  exhibited  at  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  France’s  brother,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  a man  rode  on  horseback  along  a rope.  Whether  the  horse  was 
shod  with  felt  does  not  appear. 


* Hollands’  Pliny.  f TopselL  % Holland’s  Pliny. 

§ **  Ludis,  quos  pro  ictemitate  imperii  susceptos  appellari  maximos  voluit,  ex 
utroque  ordine  et  sexu  plerique  ludicras  partes  sustinuerunt.  Notissimus  eques 
Korn  an  us  elephanto  supersedens  per  catadromum  decucurrit.” — Suetonius.  Kero. 

||  “ Per  funes  incessere,  lecticis  etiam  ferentes  quaterni  singulos,  puerperas  imi- 
tantes.” — Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  2.  See  further,  the  “ Andria”  of  Terence. 
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It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  human  pride  is  not  easily  abashed,  for, 
were  it  otherwise,  how  humiliating  would  be  the  reflection  that  the  whole 
history  of  our  race  forms  a record  of  lamentable  mistakes,  errors  and 
absurdities  which  might  almost  justify  the  satirist’s  definition  of  reason, 
as  the  prerogative  that  confers  on  man  the  exclusive  privilege  of  acting 
irrationally.  The  vanity  of  creation’s  lord  is  kept  alive,  and  even  re- 
ceives constant  increase  from  the  conviction  that  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
general  knowledge,  he  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  preceding  ages, 
while  he  never  suspects  that  in  all  these  respects  he  may  be  deemed 
equally  inferior  by  his  successors.  He  generally  enjoys  a life-hold  in  his 
imaginary  pre-eminence,  which  explains,  if  it  fail  to  justify  his  over- 
weening conceit.  But  what  flattering  unction  shall  we  lay  to  our  souls 
when  blunders  not  less  egregious  than  those  perpetrated  by  our  ignorant 
ancestors,  have  been  brought  home  to  our  contemporaries,  nay,  have  been 
made  notorious  to  all  the  world  within  the  last  few’  years, — errors  too, 
not  emanating  from  obscure  pretenders,  but  from  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  ? Two  recent  and  signal  instances  of  this  nature 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  readers  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  A certain  doctor,  of  no  mean  fame  in  science,  pronounced  a 
deliberate  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  navigate  a steamer  across 
the  Atlantic.  Others  maintained  that  such  a triumph  of  art  might  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  by  a wooden  steam-boat,  but  that  to  attempt  it  in 
an  non  vessel  would  only  insure  its  destruction.  Well,  here  we  have  the 
adventures  of  an  iron  steamer  which  after  having  encountered  accidents 
and  mishaps  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  ship,  has  not  only 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  Chinese 
war,  and  performed  lengthened  voyages  in  seas  and  rivers  previously  un- 
navigated, but  is  in  a state  when  subsequently  docked  and  examined  at 
Bombay,  to  justify  the  following  report : 

Her  bottom  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  repeatedly  ashore  ; the  plates 
are  deeply  indented  in  many  places,  in  one  or  two  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches.  She  has  evidently  been  in  contact  with  sharp  rocks,  and  one  part  of 
her  keel  plate  is  bent  sharp  up,  in  such  a way  as  I could  not  believe  that  cold 
iron  could  bear:  indeed,  unless  the  iron  had  been  extremely  good,  I am  sure 
it  would  not  have  stood  it  without  injury.  Her  bottom  is  not  nearly  so  much 
corroded  as  I expected  to  have  found  it,  and  she  is  as  tight  as  a bottle. 

The  second  conspicuous  instance  of  contemporaneous  error  is  assignable 
to  the  sapient  legislators  and  statesmen  who  denounced  the  war  with  a 
“ a third  of  the  human  race”  as  a Quixotic,  not  to  say  a frantic  crusade, 
which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  uncompen- 
sated by  any  mercantile  or  other  advantage.  How  utterly  this  prediction 
has  been  falsified  we  need  not  urge.  How  widely  the  benefits  already 

♦Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Services  of  the  Nemesis  from  1840  to  1843,  and 
of  the  combined  Naval  and  Military  Operations  in  China.  From  Notes  of  Com- 
mander \V.  II.  nail,  R.N.,  with  Personal  Observations  by  W.  1).  Bernard,  Esq., 
A.M.,  Oxon.  2 vols. 
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secured  to  us  by  our  treaty  with  China  may  hereafter  be  extended  we 
will  not  now  stop  to  calculate. 

With  a strong  conviction  that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  expedition  to 
China  opening  us  a region  that  may  almost  be  deemed  a new  world, 
and  giving  us  a comparatively  free  intercourse  with  “ a third  of  the 
human  race”  will  be  only  inferior  to  those  that  ensued  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  looked  anxiously  for  some  publication  that  should  not 
only  give  a full  and  authentic  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  but  comprise  all  the  treaties  aud  regulations  adopted 
by  the  belligerents,  and  furnish  us  with  the  opinions  of  an  impartial  and  en- 
lightened eye-witnes3  as  to  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  the  capabilities  of 
their  country,  and  the  probable  consequences,  both  commercial  and  political, 
of  the  relations  now  so  happily  established  between  our  terrene  island  and 
the  Celestial  empire.  For  the  appearance  of  such  a work  we  were  the 
more  impatient  because  a variety  of  hasty,  frivolous,  and  incorrect  state- 
ments had  been  published  by  parties  whose  incompetency  to  perform  the 
task  they  had  undertaken  was  rendered  painfully  manifest  at  almost  every 
page.  Such  a trustworthy  and  comprehensive  narrative  as  we  have 
described  required  a historian  of  somewhat  rare  qualifications,  and  we 
cannot  but  consider  it  a curious  felicity  that  we  should  have  found  him  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Bernard.  In  the  first  place  we  hold  it  to  be  a great 
advantage  that  he  was  a non-combatant,  for  though  it  has  been  said  that 
Caesar  wrote  as  well  as  he  fought,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  that  any  mili- 
tary man  can  be  an  impartial  narrator  of  his  own  exploits,  the  tendency 
to  overvalue  himself  and  undervalue  his  opponents  necessarily  giving  a 
bias  to  his  mind  which  all  his  strategy  cannot  conquer.  Besides,  is  it  not 
an  admitted  axiom  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game  ? An  intrepid 
curiosity,  and  a laudable  desire  for  accurate  information  led  our  author  to 
visit  the  scene  of  our  proceedings  in  China,  and  from  the  notes  of  Cap- 
tain Hall,  and  other  authentic  sources  carefully  selected,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  give  as  a complete  account  of  the  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions. A lengthened  visit  to  China  in  1842,  and  several  excursions  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  gave  him  peculiar  means  of  observation  which 
he  has  turned  to  account  with  a talent,  integrity,  and  impartiality,  that 
could  hardly  have  been  found  in  soldiers  or  sailors,  whose  professional 
prejudices  interfere  too  often  with  enlarged  views  and  a dispassionate 
candour.  Without  dilating  further  upon  the  writer’s  qualifications  as 
an  accurate  and  philosophic  observer,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a brief 
summary  of  this  interesting  narrative. 

The  Nemesis  sailed  from  Portsmouth  under  sealed  orders,  clearing  out 
for  Odessa,  but  her  real  and  ultimate  destination  was  a mystery  which 
continued  until  her  arrival  at  Ceylon.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing 
more  stimulating  than  the  protracted  curiosity  of  the  crew,  committed  to 
the  dangers  of  an  experimental  voyage,  and  not  knowing  to  what  part  of 
the  wide  world  they  were  so  darkly  speeding.  Notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able report  we  have  given  as  to  the  state  of  the  Nemesis  after  all  her 
perilous  services,  she  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  where,  after  having 
struggled  for  some  time  with  a furious  gale, 

In  the  night,  or  rather  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a 
tremendous  sea  at  length  struck  her  upon  her  larboard  quarter.  Her  whole 
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frame  quivered  with  the  blow,  and  so  violent  was  the  shock  tliat  the  first  im- 
pression of  all  on  board  was  that  the  ship  had  been  actually  riven  asunder. 
Tiie  violence  of  the  blow  made  her  broach  to  the  sea  and  wind,  but  hap- 
pily she  was  got  before  it  again  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  no  time  to  hesitate 
or  to  be  idle  ; every  man  was  on  deck,  ready  and  anxious  to  use  his  best  exer- 
tions, and  it  is  in  such  moments  of  trial  that  the  true  British  seaman  shows 
the  hardy  oaken  stuff  of  which  he  is  made. 

In  the  morning  an  immense  perpendicular  crack  was  discovered  on 
both  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  had  begun  to  separate  amidships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a second  storm  increased  the  openings  until  they  ex- 
tended downwards  more  than  three  feet  and  a half  and  continued  to  en- 
large. By  assuming  a cheerful  countenance  the  captain  endeavoured  to 
inspire  a hope  of  eventual  safety  which  he  liimself  hardly  felt,  when  one 
of  the  men,  a hardy  boiler-maker,  exclaimed,  “ You  may  smile,  sir,  but 
you  don’t  know'  the  nature  of  iron  ; how  should  you,”  (as  if  in  pity  of 
his  ignorance),  and  then  added,  as  if  for  comfort,  “ Ah,  sir,  when  once  it 
works  and  cracks  as  our  sides  are  doing  now  it’s  sure  to  go  on  ; notliing 
can  stop  it.”  This  pleasant  assurance  proved  partly  true,  but  the  exer- 
tions of  officers  and  men  succeeded  nevertheless  in  bringing  their  shat- 
tered vessel  into  Delagoa  Bay,  where  she  was  laid  ashore  and  repaired. 
In  the  Portuguese  settlements  upon  this  coast  they  found  the  diabolical 
slave  trade  in  full  activity,  and  producing  its  usual  results  of  brutality 
and  barbarism. 

We  have  next  a description  of  the  Comoro  islands  which  to  most 
readers  will  probably  be  entirely  new,  communications  being  exceedingly 
rare ; and  yet  the  Sultan  of  Joanna  seemed  to  be  neither  uninformed  nor 
incurious  as  to  English  affairs,  for  we  are  told  that, 

He  made  many  inquiries  about  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  whether 
an  heir  to  the  throne  had  yet  been  born,  and  seemed  not  a little  curious  to 
know  if  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finished. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Nemesis  in  the  Chinese  waters,  she  was 
actively  employed  in  the  hostilities  that  had  then  commenced,  previously 
to  the  detail  of  which  Mr.  Bernard  gives  a full  and  general  review  of  the 
antecedent  events  and  negotiations.  This  retrospect  is  written  with 
much  impartiality,  though  there  seems  to  be  a leaning  in  the  author’s 
mind  against  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Captain  Elliot,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  obloquy  it  has  incurred,  we  conceive  to  have  been 
dictated  by  sound  policy  as  well  as  humanity.  It  was  his  great  object 
to  spare  all  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  conciliate  the  people  by 
letting  them  see  that  the  English  did  not  wrage  war  with  them,  but  with 
their  governors.  Had  the  millions  been  exasperated  against  the  mere 
handful  of  their  assailants,  the  results  might  liave  been  very  different ; 
but  wiien  they  found  that  they  were  spared  so  much  as  possible  by  their 
invaders,  and  even  derived  advantage  from  their  success  in  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  public  rice  stores,  their  opposition  was  mostly  neu- 
tralised, it  w'as  in  some  instances  converted  into  an  actual  assistance  of 
our  operations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  will  be  recollected,  bore  public  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  Captain  Elliot’s  services,  and  did  himself  honour 
by  giving  him  a new  appointment. 

Although  Mr.  Bernard  generally  speaks  favourably  of  the  Chinese 
character,  he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  accuse  them  of  duplicity,  and  of 
using  w'ords  to  conceal  their  thoughts.  How  often  and  in  wffiat  indignant 
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terms  have  we  been  told  by  others  that  they  are  false  and  deceitful.  To 
l>e  sure  they  are ! Cunning  and  deceit,  the  natural  defence  with  men  as 
well  as  animals,  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  were  the  congreve 
rockets,  and  the  shells,  and  the  iron  steamers  of  the  Chinese.  When 
tHey  found  their  own  miserable  arms  utterly  useless,  they  had  recourse  to 
these  substitutes,  and  who  can  blame  them  if  he  admits  that  self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature  ? When  the  Chinese  are  convinced  that 
in  dealing  with  Europeans,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  they  will  doubtless 
practise  it ; and  to  this  opinion  we  can  only  convert  them  by  setting  them 
the  example  of  our  own  faith  in  it. 

The  adventures  and  acliievements  of  the  “ demon-ship”  (for  such  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Nemesis  when  she  first  began  “ to  astonish  the 
natives,”)  in  the  attack  upon  Chuenpee,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese 
squadron  in  Anson’s  Bay,  and  other  operations  previously  to  the  truce  and 
her  return  to  Hong  Kong,  are  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  and  yet  the 
details  even  of  our  successes  are  sometimes  rather  painful.  Half  armed 
and  utterly  undisciplined,  the  Chinese  troops,  though  not  wanting  in 
personal  courage,  could  scarcely  make  any  defence;  from  ignorance  of 
our  usages  they  refused  to  'accept  quarter;  hundreds  rushed  upon  de- 
struction in  their  desperate  efforts  to  escape  ; while  our  own  loss  was  so 
insignificant,  that  our  victories  could  hardly  be  said  to  bring  us  more 
than  a scanty  accession  of  glory.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  that 
terminated  in  the  investment  and  ransom  of  Canton,  the  Nemesis,  as 
usual,  took  the  lead,  her  historian  giving  us  a spirited  and  grapliic 
account  of  her  achievements.  Of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  to  which  our 
expedition  now  returned,  we  have  a map,  as  well  as  a full  description, 
detailing  its  wonderful  progress  since  it  came  into  our  possession,  and 
offering  some  valuable  suggestions  for  rendering  it  more  salubrious. 

But  it  is  after  the  renewal  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  that  the  narrative  assumes  its 
deepest  interest.  Large  reinforcements  having  now  been  received  aud 
more  being  expected  it  was  resolved  to  advance  upon  Nankin,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire. 

The  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  river  (we  are  told)  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known, only  a small  portion  of  it  having  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Bethune 
in  the  Conway.  To  the  Chinese  themselves  the  ascent  of  large  ships  or 
junks  as  far  as  Nankin  appeared  quite  impracticable,  principally  owing  to  the 
amazing  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  which  render 
its  channel  intricate.  Sir  William  Parker,  however,  felt  so  much  confidence 
in  his  own  resources,  and  in  the  aid  of  his  numerous  steam-vessels  (several 
more  of  which  had  now  arrived),  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the 
bold  measure  of  conducting  a fleet  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  sail,  including 
two  line-of-battle  xhrps,  besides  the  large  troop-ships,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 

***** 

There  are  few  rivers  in  the  world  to  be  compared  to  the  Yangtze,  in  point 
of  extent  and  the  richness  of  the  provinces  through  which  it  flows.  Supposed 
to  take  its  rise  at  a distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
among  the  furthest  mountains  of  Thibet,  it  traverses  the  whole  empire  of 
China  from  west  to  east,  turning  a little  to  the  northward,  and  is  believed 
to  be  navigable  through  the  whole  of  these  valuable  provinces. — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  378,  387. 

The  advance  of  our  formidable  fleet  up  this  magnificent  and  hitherto 
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unexplored  river,  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  constantly  exposed  from 
rocks,  sandbanks,  stakes,  and  fire-ships,  the  perils  from  unsuspected 
batteries  and  secreted  war-junks,  the  singular  aspect  of  the  new  world 
that  opened  to  them  with  ever-varying  features  as  they  proceeded,  the 
anomaly  of  our  sometimes  carrying  on  a friendly  intercourse  with  the 
people  on  one  side  of  the  river,  while  we  were  fighting  with  their  oppo- 
site neighbours,  the  strange  scenes  enacted  on  board  the  steamer,  give  to 
an  unadorned  and  authentic  history  all  the  interest  and  the  wildness  of  a 
romance.  Alluding  to  the  frequent  suicides  of  the  Tartars,  after  the 
capture  of  their  stronghold  Ckin-keang-foo,  we  are  told — 

They  could  not  brook  defeat,  or  the  desecration  of  their  hearths,  by  the 
tread  of  the  unknown  but  thoroughly  hated  barbarians  ; every  house  had  its 
victims. 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  a very  ancient  practice,  for  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Chinese  annals  that  when  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Moguls,  the 
Emperor  Shew-fu,  who,  like  our  James  II.,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
all  authority  would  cease  if  its  type  were  destroyed,  lodged  the  seal  of 
empire  in  a house  and  hung  himself,  having  ordered  his  servants  to  fire 
the  building  as  soon  as  he  was  dead.  In  1644  the  last  Chinese  emperor, 
in  a similar  emergency,  preferred  self-immolation  to  disgrace.  His 
empress  having  previously  hung  herself  on  a tree  in  a silken  string,  her 
husband  staid  only  to  write  these  words  on  the  borders  of  his  vest — “Do 
what  you  will  with  me,  but  spare  my  people.”  He  then  cut  off  the 
young  princess’s  head  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  and  hanged  him- 
self on  another  tree:  his  prime  minister,  queens,  and  eunuchs  followed 
his  example ; and  thus  ended  the  Chinese  monarchy  to  give  place  to 
that  of  the  Tartars,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  terrible 
example  of  the  Emperor  Shew-fu  was  closely  imitated  by  the  Tartar 
general  at  Chin-keang-foo,  who  set  fire  to  his  house,  as  soon  as  our 
troops  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  buried  himself  and  part  of  his 
family  in  its  ashes. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  even  glancing  at  the  further  occurrences  that 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Nankin, 
whose  outer  wall  may  be  traced  over  hill  and  dale  for  a distance  of  not 
less  than  thirty-five  miles.  Its  population  was  soon  overawed  by  the  three 
thousand  four  hundred  men  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  for  such  w'as  the 
actual  force  at  his  disposal  for  the  attack  of  the  city  ; and  here,  as  our 
author  remarks, 

The  first  treaty  made  between  the  haughty  and  impenetrable  Empire  of 
China,  and  any  other  nation  of  the  earth,  upon  terms  of  equal  rank  and  title, 
was  exacted  by  England,  and  did  honour  to  her  discernment,  perseverance, 
and  forbearance,  no  less  than  to  her  power. 

For  a description  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  the  cast-iron  pagoda  said 
to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  the  colossal  statues,  and  other  curious 
antique  remains,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  When  we  state  that 
it  contains  a great  mass  of  collateral  information  conveyed  in  a perspi- 
cuous and  agreeable  manner,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  these  volumes 
are  not  less  interesting  to  the  parties  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the 
naval  and  military  forces  employed,  than  to  the  statesman,  the  merchant, 
and  every  one  who  would  possess  a minute  and  authentic  record  of  an 
expedition  absolutely  without  a parallel,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times. 
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This  “ page  from  the  early  history  of  Ireland,”  modestly  entitled  by 
its  fair  author  a “ dramatic  sketch,”  nas  claims  upon  public  notice  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  many  works  of  far  greater  pretensions,  and 
being,  as  is  stated  in  the  preliminary  advertisement,  the  writer’s  first 
essay  in  this  species  of  composition,  gives  golden  promise  for  the  future. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  during  the  partial  occupation  of  that  island  by  its 
Danish  invaders.  Its  monarch,  Malachi  I.,  the  hero  we  presume  who  subse- 
quently *•  wore  the  collar  of  gold,”  is  at  the  opening  of  the  piece  a mere 
shadow  of  a king,  the  royal  authority  being,  in  fact,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Thorgill,  or  Turgesius,  as  he  is  called  by  historians,  the  Danish 
tyrant  who  styles  himself  his  colleague.  The  celebrated  demand  made 
by  the  latter  of  the  princess  royal  for  his  own  bride  and  of  fifteen  of  the 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  court  to  be  disposed  of  among  his  chieftains, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  story,  while  the  substitution  of  an  equal  number 
of  young  warriors,  disguised  as  maidens,  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  their  would-be  paramours,  constitute  the  denouement. 

The  plot  is  well  developed,  and  the  language,  always  above  mediocrity, 
frequently  breathes  the  very  soul  of  genuine  poetry.  As  a specimen  we 
extract  the  following  lines  from  the  scene  in  which  Cathullin  (Malachi) 
breaks  to  his  daughter  the  news  of  her  forced  betrothment,  and  states 
the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  consent  to  it  as  the  only  mode 
of  saving  her  from  a worse  fate.  After  describing  the  hopeless  extre- 
mity to  which  he  had  been  reduced  the  aged  monarch  goes  on  to  say, 

Cuth. — *Twus  then  he  offered  terms  ; freedom  and  life, 

To  all  who  would  lav  down  their  arms  ; the  crown 
And  kingdom  should  be  mine,  *'  his  dear  ally  ;** 

The  biting  sneer,  the  mocking,  ringing  laugh, 

I mark’d  not — heard  not — passed  them  meekly  by : 

I only  heard  what  came  at  last  to  bless 
My  senses  with  a hope  that  seem’d  of  heaven — 

He  would  withdraw  his  troops,  he  would  be  gone, 

And  thou  my  child,  my  only  child — my  joy — 

My  pride — my  treasure  ! Melcha  ! thou  that  art 
More  in  my  eyes  than  freedom,  glory,  power — 

Would  be  restored  unto  thy  father’s  arms 
All  pure  and  spotless  as  the  saints  in  heaven. 

( He  smiles  sadly,  then  adds) 

Pronounce  ! thou  art  my  judge  : had  I demurred 
What  then  had  been  thy  lot  ? 

Melcha. — I could  have  died 

As  young  Virginia  did — or  wert  thou  slain, 

My  own  right  hand  remained  to  strike  the  blow. 

Cuth. — Ungentle  girl ! Go  ask  the  man  who  rears 
A single  flower,  with  anxious,  daily  care. 

Suns  it  with  smiles,  bedews  it  with  his  tears, 

Go  bid  him  break  the  stem,  and  bow  the  head — 

Warn  him  some  ruder  hand  will  rob  the  plant, 

Or  yonder  storm  that  lowers  above  his  head, 

Will  rend  his  precious  nurseling  by  the  roots — 
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Go  sign  the  doom,  stern  girl,  of  steed  or  hound 
That  bore  or  followed  thee,  lest  others  should 
Entreat  thy  favourites  harshly — but  at  least. 

In  this  thy  madness,  do  not  image  forth 
T he  thought  of  thee  slain  by  a father’s  hand. 

Melcha. — Yet  she  who  fell  was  prized  as  Melcha  is. 

Her  father’s  only  child.  Who  shall  deny 
Tliat  was  a blessed  deed  ? 

Cuth. — Away  ! away  ! 

He  was  a pagan  who  could  dare  so  much. 

And  cruel  in  his  valour — I to  strike 

The  blow  myself? — What,  with  the  hand  that  played 

Amid  thy  golden  tresses — on  thy  brow 

Rested  in  daily  blessing — the  same  hand 

Tiuit  thou  hast  oft  imprisoned  in  thine  own. 

And  laugh’d  to  mark  the  contrast  ? With  this  sword 
Which  thou  hast  girded  by  my  side,  or  raised. 

Breathless  withal,  a mimic  Amazon  ! — 

Melcha ! I tell  thee  now,  if  such  be  deemed 
A virtue,  I have  none  ; if  such  be  called 
Exalted  courage,  Coward  is  my  name. 

We  cannot  but  consider  that  although  in  its  present  shape  this  piece 
could  not  be  produced  upon  the  boards,  yet  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced playwright,  Mr.  Planche  for  instance,  enough  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  curtailment  and  adaptation  to  ensure  its  success  even  as  an  acting 
play  ; as  a dramatic  poem,  and  in  the  closet,  it  cannot  fail  to  please. 
The  work  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  James. 


HYDE  MARSTON. 

• 

There  is  a novelty,  a reality,  and  a raciness  about  this  book  which  will 
more  than  redeem  it  from  the  critical  errors  and  defects  that  a fastidious 
eye  may  perchance  detect  in  the  details  of  its  execution — we  will  not  add 
in  the  construction  of  its  plot — because  we  verily  believe  it  to  have  no 
“ plot”  at  all,  either  in  the  critical  or  the  common-place  sense  of  that  term  ; 
it  is,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  (like  poor  Audrey’s  notion  of  poetry) 
“ a true  tiling  it  is,  in  the  main  features,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
a biography — we  ■will  not  say  an  awfo-biography,  as  we  are  speaking 
wholly  without  book,  and  from  the  impression  made  on  us  by  the  work 
itself.  What  is  certain  is,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  scenes  of  London 
and  of  country  life — of  “ life”  in  the  widest  as  well  as  the  most  wide- 
awake sense  of  the  phrase — are  actual  transcripts  from  the  reality  as  it 
existed  some  twfenty  years  ago  ; and  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  from  “ originals”  who  have  scarcely  quitted  the 
scenes  of  their  celebrity,  and  arc  still  fresldy  remembered  there  : some  of 
them  indeed  are  allowed  to  figure  under  their  own  names ; and  those  to 
whom  an  alias  is  assigned  are  so  little  disguised  tliat  those  readers  who 
had  the  good  or  ill  luck  (as  the  case  might  be)  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  them  will  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  their  identity. 

The  name  of  “ Craven”  is  so  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
the  sporting  life  of  the  last  few  years,  that  no  sporting  reader  need  be 
told  what  are  the  qualities  of  his  style  as  a writer,  and  the  second  title 
of  his  w'ork,  “ A Sportsman’s  Life,”  will  sufficiently  explain  the  leading 
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character  of  the  book.  But,  fortunately  for  the  general  reader,  the 
phrase  is  used  in  a much  less  restricted  sense  than  that  which  it  usually 
bears  ; the  novel  is  a “ sporting”  one  only  in  the  sense  in  which  almost 
every  young  man  of  fashion  and  family  is  at  one  period  of  his  life  a 
“ sporting”  character ; there  is  nothing  technical  or  professional  about 
those  of  its  scenes  which  appertain  to  “ the  Turf,  the  Field,  and  the 
Road and  at  least  one -half  of  it — to  our  thinking,  the  better  half- 
will  be  level  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  miscellaneous  of  novel  readers,  and 
even  to  the  most  exacting  of  those  who  look  in  a novel  for  something 
more  exciting,  piquant,  and  improbable  than  they  are  wont  to  encounter 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Among  the  various  species  of  “ Life”  which  this  lively  and  pleasant 
writer  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  the  folioring  are  but  a few : Life 

at  Oxford — Club  Life — Life  at  Doncaster — Life  at  Paris — Life  at  the 
seat  of  a Leicestershire  Squire’s — Life  under  the  Cotswold  Hills — Life 
in  Dublin — Life  on  the  Curragh — Life  at  Moulsey  Hurst — in  short,  life 
under  almost  every  phase  and  aspect  of  it  but  those  sedentary  ones 
which  proceed  upon  the  vegetative  principle,  and  therefore  do  not  pro- 
ceed at  all,  but  fairly  stand  still : a condition  with  which  “ Craven”  has 
evidently  no  sympathy  : he  is  the  “ Young  Rapid”  of  the  sporting  world; 
and  so  indispensable  to  him  is  it  to  “ keep  moving,”  that  when  he  backs 
objects  to  run  after,  he  is  fair  to  “ course  his  own  shadow.”  Nor  is  this 
latter  species  of  sport  the  least  amusing  to  which  he  invites  us  in  those 
dashing  and  off-hand  reminiscences  of  “ A Sportman’s  Life.” 

Among  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  this  very  amusing  novel,  are  those 
which  illustrate  the  tavern  life  of  twenty  years  ago, — before  the  clubs  had 
demolished  their  many-phased  progenitors,  and  merged  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  their  characteristic  features  in  that  insane  and  drab-coloured 
monotony  which  has  thence  communicated  itself  to  the  manners  of  their 
denizens.  Time  was — and  it  is  the  time  treated  of  in  this  novel — when 
there  were  tavens  proper  and  appropriate  to  every  distinct  species  of 
temper  and  character — every  separate  grade  of  society — every  capacity 
of  purse — almost  to  every  tone  and  hue  of  moral  feeling.  But  though 
in  name  the  most  notable  of  these,  the  Bedford — Long’s — Stevens’s— 
the  Piazza — the  Tavistock,  &c.,  still  linger  among  the  things  that  are,  it 
is  in  name  only  ; their  very  places  “ know  them  not they  have  long 
been  marked  for  dissolution ; and  the  best  they  can  hope  for  is, 

To  live  in  Cravens  volumes  one  year  more. 

Another  very  pleasant  and  permanently  valuable  feature  of  this  novel 
is,  the  specific  and  authentic  pictures  it  places  before  the  i(  new  genera- 
tion” of  the  social  life  of  the  higher  classes  in  England  five-and-twenty 
years  ago, 

When  George  the  Third  was  king, 

and  as  the  style  of  this  author  has  more  of  novelty  about  it  than  that  of 
any  other  new  writer  of  fiction  we  have  recently  encountered,  we  shall 
only  be  doing  him  common  justice  in  both  these  respects  by  giving  a 
taste  of  his  quality  : 

FATHER  AND  SON  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

How  true  has  been  the  running  in  the  race  of  improvement  during  the  last 
wenty  years!  When  I was  a boy,  the  intercourse  between  a father  and  son 
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was  such  as  the  former  might  be  supposed  to  have  carried  on  with  an  angel. 
A gentleman  commoner  at  Christchurch,  whose  “ governor”  allowed  him 
800/.  a year,  kept  a stud,  for  which  such  a stipend  would  not  pay  the  turn- 
pikes— a proceeding  treated  “ at  home”  as  if  university  bills  were  discharged 
by  the  special  interposition  of  Providence.  A more  honest  or  honourable- 
hearted  man  than  he  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  call  sire,  never  filled  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a bumper  to  “church  of  state.”  He  was  a 
shrewd  economist  withal — canvassed  every  item  of  his  steward’s  bills,  and 
knew  to  a pint  how  much  buttermilk  was  sold,  and  how  much  set  aside  for  the 
pigs  ; yet  he  saw  his  only  child  spending  more  in  a month  than  he  had  of  an- 
nual income,  without  betraying  any  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

That  he  was  being  done  with  impunity,  lie  had  not  a pretext  for  appearing 
to  believe  ; for  one  fine  morning,  as  he  was  sauntering  with  me  on  the  lawn, 
where  I was  waiting  for  my  cover-hack  to  be  brought  round,  a person  ap- 

{iroached,  who,  after  whispering  some  cabalistic  words  in  my  ear,  intimated  to 
lim  that  his  son  was  arrested  for  ninety-six  pounds.  Without  any  observa- 
tion, he  took  him  into  the  house,  and,  after  remaining  there  a few  minutes,  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  ihe  stranger,  who  took  his  leave  with  a bow.  He  then 
joined  me  again,  without  allusion  to  what  had  occurred;  and  from  that  hour 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  hinted  at  it.  He  might  have  supposed  my 
resources  came  from  my  uncle,  but  he  never  made  an  attempt  to  assure  him- 
self of  it.  It  was  not  the  fashion  of  his  time  for  the  old  squire  to  intermeddle 
with  the  young  squire's  expenses. 

How  unlike  the  wisdom  of  a certain  modern  father— a nobleman  of  whom  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  his  habits  do  honour  to  his  station,  his  heart  to  his 
country'  and  his  kind  ! His  rank  is  the  highest  to  which  an  English  subject 
can  attain,  and  his  fortune  suited  to  his  condition.  He  has  a large  family  ; the 
eldest,  his  son  and  heir,  being  attached  to  one  of  the  regiments  of  Horse 
Guards.  Rumours  having  reached  him  that  the  young  soldier  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  he  sent  for  him,  and  spake  to  the  following  in- 
tent : — 

“ M — , I hear  you  are  borrowing  money  at  twenty  per  cent.  I have  your 
brothers’  and  sisters’  fortunes  to  invest,  which  I should  be  glad  to  put  out  at  a 
fourth  of  that  interest ; you  can  have  the  whole  at  five  per  cent.,  and  be  at  no 
expense  in  showing  the  security  yon  propose,  as  I am  satisfied  as  to  your  title 
to  the  estates  on  which  the  loan  would  be  charged.” 

I recommend  this  style  of  doing  business  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  : it  is 
“short,  sharp,  and  decisive” — the  way  in  which  man’s  warfare  should  ever  be 
carried  on,  whether  with  the  species  or  the  specie. 


CHELTENHAM  AS  IT  WAS. 


I am  told  Cheltenham  is  growing  genteel ; if  so,  it  is  losing  fifty  per  cent, 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  cases  for  which  it  was  formerly  administered.  Many  a 
patient,  who  might  have  swallowed  the  Montpelier  Spa,  without  his  liver  being 
the  wiser,  has  had  every'  globule  of  bile  pumped  out  of  his  body  by  the  course 
of  jokes  daily  exhibited  in  former  times  in  the  High-street.  The  cunning 
men  w'ho  achieved  these  cures  were  a set  of  Irish  habitues  of  the  place,  a few 
of  whom  were  reputable,  a great  many  disreputable,  and  all  “devil-may- 


care. 


These  happy  rogues,  who  went  through  the  world  as  prescribed  in  a recipe 
which  recommends  “ a light  heart  and  a pair  of  thin  pantaloons,”  might  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “ Plough,”  every  afternoon,  weather  permitting, 
surrounded  by  groups  in  every  phase  of  laughter.  Evening  found  them 
similarly  attended  and  occupied  at  the  table  of  some  unfortunate,  born  to  ® 
good  estate  and  his  own  aversion,  or  one  who  had  made  a pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Plutus  in  the  East,  and  returned  with  his  bags  filled  with  gold  and 
his  bladder  with  gall.  , 

Is  gentility  the  besetting  absurdity  of  the  day  ? A good  modern  comedy, 
v«e  are  told,  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  all  mankind  are  as  like  as  eggs. 
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and  a “ character”  is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  as  a miracle.  I never  knew  but 
two — one  a waiter  at  a “ free-and-easy*  in  the  city,  and  the  other  Chief-  Justice 

of  the , in  Ireland.  Hie  waiter  had  a slight  impediment  in  his  speech 

that  was  vastly  in  his  favour.  For  example,  the  way  in  which  he  would  ask, 
“ V\  hat  noble  gentleman  ordered  the  wa-a-bit  ?"  (cockney  for  toasted  cheese), 
or  “ The  distinguished  indewidual  for  the  twype  (tripe)  ?**  was  perfection.  The 
judge  was  as  broad  in  his  own  way,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

I found  my  uncle  occupying  a villa  close  to  the  Imperial,  so  situated  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  town  worth  seeing  either  walked  drove,  or  rode  past 
it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Although  it  was  only  a little  month  since  we 
parted  at  Leicester,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  More  kind  or  hospitable 
he  could  not  be;  indeed,  the  front  of  his  offending  was  [that  he  was  .too 
courteous.  It  was  within  a few  minutes  of  his  dinner-hour  when  I arrived  ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  grumbling,  as  was  his  custom  when  there  was  even  a prospect 
of  that  meal  being  kept  back  fora  minute,  he  bade  me  not  hurry  my  toilette, 
but  the  rather  to  give  care  and  time  to  it,  “ as  he  was  to  have  a small  assembly 
in  the  evening.** 

At  first  I fancied  he  was  bantering,  but  it  was  no  joke  ; neither  was  the 
fashion  of  his  personal  appointment,  for  he  was  got  up  with  a fastidiousness  of 
costume  quite  superlative,  and  a reduction  of  redundancy  altogether  marvel- 
lous. In  those  days,  the  patent  Adonisian  girdle  had  not  been  discovered 
whereby  the  epigastrum  is  now  taught  to  retreat  upon  the  vertebrae,  the 
stomach  being  then  generally  subjected  to  no  greater  restraint  than  the  gentle 
limits  of  waistcoat  or  waistband.  It  was  not  my  business  to  ask  the  old  beau 
what  he  had  done  with  his  corporation  ; but  I confess  it  puzzled  me  to  imagine 
what  he  would  do  with  his  dinner. 

As  I went  towards  my  room  I passed  the  lower  suite  of  apartments.  In  one 
of  these  w^as  a table  laid  out  with  uncle  Tom’s  usual  regard  to  the  savoirfaire  ; 
while  two  others,  which  comprised  the  whole,  were  waving  with  roses  and 
myrtles,  like  the  groves  of  Paphos.  Instead  of  my  nose  giving  notice  that  I 
was  the  guest  of  a disciple  of  Mundungus,  for  any  thing  the  surrounding 
odours  announced,  I might  have  arrived  on  a visit  to  the  “sweet  South,'*  at 
its  country-seat  in  a bed  of  violets.  What  the  plague  and  pestilence  could  all 
tin's  portend  ? 

“ Give  me  my  dressing'  things,  you  booby  l**  said  I to  Maher,  who  accom- 
panied me  as  a valet,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  attentions  he  was  pay- 
ing to  the  strong  beer  at  the  hall.  “ My  slippers  ! where  the  devil’s  the  hot 
water?  is  there  no  housemaid  to  be  found?” 

**  I’m  going  for  it,  myself,  sir.  Sure  I couldn’t  ask  the  young  lady — !’* 

“ You  eternal  ass  1 what  do  you  mean  by  the  young  lady  r” 

“ The  beautiful  young  creature  that  was  in  this  room  when  I brought  up 
your  honour’s  luggage — in  a silk  gownd,  silk  stockings,  satin  shoes,  a lace 

cap,  and  smelling  like  a nosegay.  So  she  was  by  J- ' I mane,  that’s  the 

fact.” 

***** 

I never  descended  to  a meal  after  a long  journey  with  less  appetite.  The 
bell  ceased  ringing  as  I stalked  down  stairs,  and  mv  uncle  and  his  guest  were 
already  seated  when  I entered  the  dinner  room.  The  stranger  was  such  as  his 
entertainer  ought  to  have  been — a little  protuberant  man,  with  a red  face  and 
a white  poll — his  eyes  sharp  and  mischievous  as  a lynx’s,  lie  shot  a furtive 
glance  at  me  as  I took  my  chair,  and  continued  the  conversation  which  he  had 
been  carrying  on  with  great  energy — 

“Four  days  ago,  left  Dublin  and  a sensation  behind  me.  The  matter  was 
this:  We  had  to  hang  a fellow  at  Naas.  (Another  morsel  of  calipee.)  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  slight,  but  good.  Sheriff’— very  scrupulous  person — 

looked  grave  about  it : good  Protestant  though,  and  therefore  his  doubts  were 
to  be  cared  for.  Asked  the  accused  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  the  law 
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should  not  take  its  course?  Replied  he  was  innocent.  To  reconcile  all 
parties  I thus  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  * Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  been 
found  guilty,  by  a jury  of  your  countrymen,  of  a crime  which  subjects  you  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  You  say  you  are  innocent  of  the  charge  ; the  truth  of 
that  assertion  is  known  only  to  yourself  and  your  Maker.  It  is  my  duty  to 
leave  you  for  execution.  If  guilty,  you  know  that  you  richly  deserve  the  fate 
which  awaits  you  ; if  innocent,  it  will  be  a great  gratification  to  feel  that  you 
are  hanged  without  such  a crime  upon  your  conscience.  In  either  case,  you 
will  be  delivered  from  a world  of  care.’” 

This  is  a fact.  Who  shall  say  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  not  a character  in 
his  way  ? 


IRELAND* 

If  the  reader  desires  to  obtain  a large  amount  of  information  respect- 
ing Ireland  and  the  Irish,  through  the  medium  of  an  unfailing  fund  of 
amusement,  he  will  take  up  these  pleasant  and  profitable  “ Meditations 
and  Reflections”  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  and  not  lay  them  down  again 
till  he  has  gone  through  the  book,  which,  if  he  does  not  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  at  railroad  speed,  and  almost  without  having  had  time  to 
look  about  him,  he  may  safely  attribute  to  a defective  taste  for  the  hu- 
mourous, and  an  unhealthy  craving  for  something  that  is  apart  from  the 
true  purpose  of  book  writing,  w’hich  ought  to  be  (whatever  it  is)  to  make 
people  wiser  and  better  by  making  them  happier — not  the  reverse  and 
round-about  sequence,  of  insisting  on  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  coming 
first.  If  you  want  to  civilise  a savage  people,  you  must  begin  by  giving 
them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  comfortable  clothes  to  wear.  In  like 
manner,  if  writers  desire  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  the  miseries 
and  monstrosities  which  prevail  in  w’hat  we,  by  a strange  and  insulting 
non  sequitur , call  “ the  sister  kingdom,”  they  must  produce  pleasant  and 
readable  books  on  the  subject — not  painful  and  revolting  ones.  Such,  at 
all  events,  is  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  James  Johnson  in  this  highly 
amusing  and  characteristic  volume,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  do  more  good  to  Ireland,  and  through  Ireland  to  England, 
than  a score  of  commissions,  and  as  many  “ monster  meetings”  to  boot 
— not  to  mention  the  host  of  writing  tourists  who  have  preceded  the 
doctor  in  his  writing  and  publishing  course  on  the  same  interesting 
topic. 

And  the  book  is  as  original  as  it  is  attractive — following  no  previous 
model,  and  setting  up  one  that  few  will  follow'.  It  is,  in  fact,  composed 
of  a set  of  desultory  jottings  down  of  “ Meditations  and  Reflections,”  each 
under  the  head  of  the  immediate  topic  to  which  it  is  apropos , and  each 
therefore  capable  of  being  detached  from  its  companion  sketches,  and  re- 
garded as  a distinct  and  separate  picture : — the  whole,  however,  held 
together  by  an  almost  imperceptible  thread  of  narrative,  appertaining  to 
the  route  pursued  by  the  writer  in  Ills  comprehensive  “ Tour.” 

Add  to  this,  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  visit  to  Ireland  was  made  at  precisely 
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the  most  notable  period  of  her  history, — namely,  during  the  very  height  of 
the  late  agitation — and  that  the  monster  meeting  of  Tara  forms  a chief 
feature  in  his  book — and  the  reader  will  except,  as  he  will  most  assuredly 
find  — one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  volumes  that  has  lately 
issued  from  the  press  : — a volume,  too,  be  it  expressly  understood,  in 
which  the  reader  will  not  only  find  no  physic,  but  that  “ medicine  for  a 
mind  diseased,”  which  nothing  but  pleasant  books  can  administer,  but  a vo- 
lume which  (as  if  to  guard  against  the  fears  that  might  be  bora  of  the 
ominous  M.D.  in  the  title-page),  bears  upon  one  of  its  earliest  pages  the 
following  characteristic  (and  to  physic  haters)  consolatory  passage : 

I will  go  further,  and  declare  my  conscientious  opinion,  founded  on  long 
observation  and  reflection,  tliat  if  there  was  not  a single  physician,  surgeon, 
apothecary,  man-midwife,  chemist,  druggist,  or  drug,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
there  would  be  less  sickness  and  less  mortality  than  now  obtains. 

Here  is  a physician  for  you  ! Why  if  Dr.  James  Johnson  had  never 
written  another  prescription,  this  alone  ought  to  make  him  immortal ! 
Let  him  henceforth — as  Abernethy  did — when  any  thing  particular  is 
7iot  the  matter  with  his  patients,  bid  them  “ get  my  book  on  Ireland,” 
and  if  their  cure  is  not  effected,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  they  are  “ past 
surgery.” 


SILENT  LOVE  * 

“ No  man  e’er  lov’d  like  me,”  is  the  burden  of  this  unhappy  poet’s 
song.  The  bard,  it  seems,  was  a “ Paisley  Body,”  born  nearly  a century 
ago,  who,  after  practising  as  an  apothecary  in  his  native  town  till  he 
was  fast  approaching  his  grand  climacteric,  “sighed  bis  soul,”  not  “to- 
wards the  Grecian  camp,”  but  into  “the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.”  He 
seems  to  have  been  a man  of  an  ardent,  yet  delicate  temperament,  with 
strong  feelings,  some  fancy,  and  a correct  ear  for  rhyme.  His  own 
diffidence,  rather  than  any  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  fair  lady 
whom  he  forbears  to  name,  seems  to  have  rendered  his  passion  an  un- 
availing one  till  the  death  of  its  object,  just  as  he  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  “ propose,”  left  him  no  other  resource  than  to  give  vent  to 
his  sorrows  in  verse.  It  was  not  till  a quarter  of  a century  after  his 
decease  that  these  effusions  which  soothed  his  solitary  hours,  were  given 
to  the  world  by  his  nephew,  and  have  since  excited  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  other  side  the  border,  as  to  have  now  reached  a third  edition. 
The  book  is  prettily  got  up,  and  would  form  a very  appropriate  present 
to  his  lady-love  from  any  modest  young  gentleman  who  would  prefer  the 
exhibition  of  a quiet  hint  to  the  adoption  of  either  horn  of  that  most 
distressing  dilemma,  the  “sitting  like  Patience  on  a monument,”  or 
“ blustering  out  the  broad,  staring  question,  ‘ Madam,  will  you  marry 
me  ?’  ” 


* Silent  Love  : a Poem  by  the  late  James  Wilson. 
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THE  PROGRESSES  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 
AND  H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM, 

AND  ENGLAND. 

A series  of  114  woodcuts  of  various  dimensions  illustrative  of  the 
recent  royal  progresses  which  excited  so  much  interest  both  here  and  on 
the  contment.  Most  of  these  excellent  specimens  of  an  art  which  has 
risen  deservedly  in  public  estimation  of  late  years  have  ranked  among 
the  principal  embellishments  of  the  Pictorial  Times  ; from  the  excellence 
of  the  impressions,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  have 
been  struck  off  previously  to  the  blocks  being  used  for  that  spirited  publi- 
cation. The  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  well  calculated  for  the" 
table  of  the  boudoir , while  the  accompanying  letter-press,  illustrative  of 
the  details  of  the  royal  visits  it  records  will,  in  a few  years,  much  increase 
the  value  of  the  work  as  a book  of  reference,  and  as  rescuing  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  our  youthful  sovereign's  domestic  history  from  the  compa- 
tive  oblivion  into  which  the  unconnected  columns  of  the  ablest  periodical 
must  almost  necessarily  fall. 


STAFFORD  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

A valuable  practical  treatise  which,  from  the  high  position  in  his 
profession,  filled  by  the  author  as  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Marylebone  In- 
firmary, is  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  faculty. 
These  Essays  were  originally  composed  for  the  Jacksonian  Prize,  which, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  they  obtained.  They  have  since  been  carefully 
revised,  and  have  received  considerable  additions.  The  new  mode  of 
treatment  proposed  for  Lateral  Curvature,  is  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 
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THE  PERFIDIOUS  ENGINEER. 

A TALE  OF  THE  IRON  AGE. 

Mr.  Crank  was  an  engineer,  and  his  friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Plug- 
son,  was  another.  Both  were  men  of  railways  and  locomotives,  boilers 
and  safety-valves,  sleepers  and  gradients,  always  in  motion,  though  their 
talk  was  of  stations,  and  a pair  of  business-like  steady  fellows,  though 
constantly  tripping. 

Crank  was  an  iron  man — a cast-iron  man — almost  as  much  a machine 
as  any  of  his  own  engines.  He  was  dry  as  coke,  formal  as  a piston,  and 
little,  very  little  more  sentimental  than  a tender  ! It  is  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  took  fire  one  day  with  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
for  he  fell  in  love  (such  love  as  an  iron  man  is  capable  of)  with  a not  very 
young,  not  very  handsome,  not  very  wise,  not  very  amiable,  and  not  very 
wealthy  maiden  of  Birmingham,  whom  he  courted  and  married  as  me- 
chanically  as  if  Matrimony  and  the  Grand  Junction  were  convertible 
terms. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  any  woman  should  fancy  Mr.  Crank ; but  he 
had  considerable  reputation  in  his  /me,  or  rather  on  his  lines : amongst 
the  workers  in  iron  he  was  deemed  a working  and  rising  man,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  Miss  Louisa  Tramway,  accustomed  from  the  go-cart  to 
speculations  in  that  metal,  may  have  thought  that  at  no  remote  period 
Mr.  Crank  would  convert  his  iron  into  gold. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  so  mercenary.  Cupid  may  have  iron-headed 
shafts  in  his  quiver.  Miss  Tramway  may  have  loved  Mr.  Thomas  Crank 
purely  because  he  was — an  Engineer  !” 

One  thing  about  Tom  Crank  certainly  pleased  the  lady  vastly.  She 
thought  him  the  best  dressed  man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  certainly  he  was 
the  most  flashily-dressed  man  that  any  body  ever  saw.  He  wore  the 
brightest  blues  or  the  liveliest  greens  in  his  coats  ; the  most  gorgeous 
velvets  in  his  waistcoats,  the  gayest  satin  stocks,  and  he  had  the  most 
prodigious  variety  of  nether  habiliments,  of  all  textures,  tints,  shades, 
aud  stripes,  that  perhaps  the  wardrobe  of  a man  of  business  ever  con- 
tained. In  patent  leather  he  was  a downright  spendthrift,  and  his 
button-hole  never  wanted  a bunch  of  roses,  carnations,  geraniums,  jessa- 
mine, or  myrtle.  Besides  all  this,  he  wore  as  much  jewellery  as  would 
set  up  a reasonable  goldsmith’s  shop  ; chains,  pins,  rings,  studs,  buckles, 
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seals,  proving  him  already  possessed  of  no  small  stock  of  the  precious 
metal. 

He  went  upon  one  occasion  to  a masquerade-ball  at  Warrington  in' the 
character  of  the  Count  D’Orsay,  and  was  taken  for  the  count  himself ! 

It  was  at  that  ball  Miss  Train  way  saw  him  first ; it  was  there  he  first 
saw  Miss  Tramway  ; it  was  there  the  proposal  was  made  and  accepted. 
Some  people  said  that  she  actually  promised  her  hand  to  Mr.  Crank  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  bestowing  herself  and  two  hundred  a-year  on 
the  most  distinguished  fashionable  iu  England.  In  Mr.  Crank’s  defence 
it  was  urged  that  the  negotiation  took  place  after  supper,  and  that  too 
much  champagne  had  previously  sparkled  in  his  glass.  But  then  he 
must  have  seen  two  very  plain  faces  instead  of  one  ; so  that  the  excuse 
did  the  engineer  no  great  service. 

He  was  not  very  long  a married  man  before  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  two  hundred  a-year  was  the  best  part  of  the  bargain.  His  wife  had 
a pug-nose,  a pugnacious  disposition,  and  a pug-dog,  three  serious  incum- 
brances upon  so  small  a fortune  ; still  the  two  hundred  a-year  was  of  use 
to  a rising  man,  and  Crank  never  heaved  a sigh  or  breathed  a murmur, 
unless  he  did  so  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Plugson. 

The  ills  of  matrimony  sit  lighter  on  an  engineer  than  on  any  other 
man  living,  so  numerous  are  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  of  escaping  from 
domestic  storms  into  the  calm  haven  of  active  life.  Crank  bore  his  wife’s 
ill-humour  with  the  most  philosophic  composure,  feeling  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  before  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  hours  some  new  rail- 
road would  put  half  the  kingdom  between  them.  When  at  home,  how- 
ever, he  did  but  little  indeed  to  make  his  partner  happy,  supposing  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  so.  He  had  no  domestic  resource  but  his  toilette. 
Mrs.  Crank’s  dress  or  amusement  never  occupied  his  mind  an  instant ; 
when  Snap  was  indisposed  he  never  asked  for  him  ; he  took  no  periodi- 
cals but  the  Mechanics  Magazine  and  the  Railway  Journal ; he  never 
had  a man  to  dine  with  him  but  Plugson,  or  one  or  two  directors  of  some 
new  company.  If  Mrs.  Crank  proposed  a walk  he  was  probably  busy 
preparing  one  of  his  dry  pamphlets  for  the  press ; if  he  agreed,  he  was 
sure  to  lead  her  towards  Euston-square,  or  to  say,  u Shall  we  go  see  the 
tunnel  ?” 

Mrs.  Crank  had  seen  the  tunnel  twenty  times.  She  thought  it  hard 
that  her  husband  never  took  her  to  Mr.  Catlin’s  exhibition,  to  the  Napo- 
leon museum,  or  to  see  General  Tom  Thumb. 

“ You  know  I hate  the  tunnel.” 

" Hate  the  tunnel !” 

“ I do  ; you  know  I do ; — I’m  tired  of  it.” 

“ Well,  shall  we  go  see  the  Gallery  of  Arts  ? — there’s  a model  there 
of  my  new  condenser.” 

“ The  Gallery  of  Arts !” 

Mrs.  Crank  had  a scornful  toss  of  the  head,  peculiar  to  herself,  so  dis- 
agreeable that  it  seemed  invented  expressly  for  her  husband’s  use,  and 
this  was  the  gesture  with  which  she  received  the  proposal  of  the  Gallery 
of  Arts. 

“ I know  nothing  else,”  replied  the  engineer. 

“Nothing  else!  Why  isn’t  there  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Giantess,  and  the  Water  Colours,  the  Panoramas  of  Rome  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  Miss  Linwood,  and  the  Mermaid,  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  the 
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Singing  Mouse,  and  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax-works,  and  the  Cartoons, 
and  the  Cosmorama  and  the  Diorama,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
Mount  Hecla  ?”  and  here  Mrs.  Crank  stopped  to  breathe  ; not  that  she 
had  half  exhausted  the  wonders  and  shows  of  London. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  we  shall  go  and  see  them  all  the  next  time  I can 
manage  to  stay  a few  days  with  you  ; but  just  now  I am  so  pressed,  it’s 
out  of  the  question.  Do  walk  with  me  to-day  to  Euston-square  : I have 
business  at  the  railway  office,  and  on  our  return  we  can  drop  in  at  Albe- 
marle-street  and  hear  Dr.  Swift’s  lecture  on  the  velocity  of  locomotives.” 

Crank  did  not  plague  his  wife  out  of  malice  prepense , but  he  was  su- 
premely indifferent  whether  he  plagued  her  or  not ; in  fact,  when  he  waa 
dressed  for  the  day  he  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  but  his  business^ 
beyond  which  he  did  not  possess  a single  scrap  of  information  upon  any 
subject,  or  one  idea  to  clink  against  another. 

The  splendour  of  his  dress,  too,  was  not  half  so  agreeable  to  Louisa  Crank 
as  it  had  been  to  Louisa  Tramway.  The  roving  lives  of  engineers  ex- 
pose them  unquestionably  to  many  temptations,  and  one  had  only  to  look 
at  Tom  Crank  to  see  that  he  was  ambitious  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  some • 
body  ! But  might  not  that  somebody  be  hi9  bride  ? Well ! there  was 
something  or  another  about  Mrs.  Crank,  and  something,  too,  in  Mr. 
Crank’s  general  manner  towards  her,  which  led  one  to  a different  conclu- 
sion. 

The  day  but  one  after  Crank’s  considerate  offer  to  take  his  wife  that 
charming  new  walk  to  Euston-square,  he  went  down  to  Folkestone  on  a 
short  professional  tour ; he  returned  the  same  day,  only  to  start  again  for 
Birmingham,  where  he  made  a short  stay,  and  then  ran  across  to  Bristol, 
from  which  place  he  wrote  to  his  lady,  bidding  her  direct  to  him  at 
Liverpool ; from  Liverpool  he  returned  to  London,  and  passed  two  hours 
at  home,  during  which  time  Snap  bit  his  middle  finger,  and  Mrs.  Crank 
worried  him  about  a pair  of  diamond  shirt  studs.  Perhaps  these  little  in- 
cidents accelerated  his  departure,  but  he  certainly  left  town  instantly  for 
the  north  of  England,  having  first  treated  himself  in  Cockspur-street 
to  a new  hat.  And  this  was  the  life  he  led  for  some  time  ; expedition 
after  expedition,  and  trip  upon  trip.  Motives  were  as  plenty  as  loco- 
motives. He  was  abroad  for  weeks  and  at  home  for  days,  Mrs.  Crank 
continually  complaining  of  his  roving  propensities,  always  hinting 
that  he  might  pass  more  of  his  time  in  town,  if  he  was  disposed,  but  not 
taking  any  great  pains,  the  while,  to  increase  the  attractions  of  head- 
quarters. 

Crank  was  not  a domestic  man,  but  he  soon  forgot  trifling  domestic 
annoyances ; and  when  he  returned  from  the  north  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten the  bite  of  his  wife’s  lap-dog  and  the  affair  of  the  shirt  studs. 

Mrs.  Crank  made  another  attempt  to  see  the  Napoleon  Museum,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

“ The  next  time  I can  contrive  to  have  a couple  of  days  in  town,  my 
dear.” 

“ That’s  what  you  say  always.” 

“ But  really,  Louisa,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to-day ; I am  so  full  of 
business.  Valve  at  twelve,  Euston-square  at  half-past  one  ; then  I must 
run  down  to  meet  Brunei  at  the  tunnel — would  you  like  to  come  with 
me  ? Fll  take  you, — well,  just  as  you  please — at  four  I have  an  appoint- 
ment at  Vauxhall  Bridge — and  then  I have  to  call  at  Princes-street,  and 
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for  a moment  in  Bond-street,  if  I can  find  time.  I start,  you  know,  to- 
morrow morning  for  Paisley  : I must  be  up  at  six  o’clock  to  catch  the 
fast  train  to  Birmingham.” 

This  was  a little  hard  on  the  fair  lady,  and  she  looked  it.  Crank, 
how’ever,  was  too  busily  occupied  planting  a huge  emerald  pin  in  a reful- 
gent satin  stock  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  her  looks,  so  she  bounced 
out  of  the  room  in  one  of  her  silent  tantrums,  thinking  perhaps  (not  with- 
out reason)  that  Mr.  Crank  might  at  least  devote  to  her  the  time  he  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  to  Princes-street  and  Bond-street,  where  she  well  knew 
he  had  no  business,  except  with  his  tailors.  Too  proud,  however,  to  make 
such  a suggestion,  she  determined  to  shift  for  herself,  and  accordingly 
hastily  putting  on  her  bonnet,  throwing  a light  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  snatching  up  a morsel  of  a parasol,  she  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  Snap,  upon  her  independent  peregrinations.  Crank  was  in- 
formed of  her  departure  by  the  peculiar  slam  of  the  hall-door. 

It  took  some  time  to  arrange  the  huge  emerald  pin  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  dandy  engineer.  At  length  it  w'as  achieved,  and  he  left  the  house  in 
about  five  minutes  after  his  lady,  audibly  ejaculating  as  he  displayed 
himself  in  all  his  glory  to  the  September  sun, — 

“ Now  for  my  Adelaide  1” 

Oh  Mr.  Crank,  Mr.  Crank  ! Fie,  fie,  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Crank  ! 

But  we  must  follow  Mrs.  Crank  for  the  present.  The  Cranks  lived  at  this 
time  in  Cecil-street,  one  of  those  numerous  and  narrow  connecting  channels 
between  that  torrent  of  waters,  the  Thames,  and  that  torrent  of  life,  the 
Strand.  From  Cecil-street,  the  fair  lady  moved  along  the  latter  for  some 
distance,  then  entering  a pastry-cook’s  shop  she  bought  a couple  of  buns, 
one  of  which  she  presented  to  Snap,  while  with  the  other  she  regaled 
herself.  This  done,  she  made  for  the  nearest  crossing,  where  she  refused 
the  sweeper  the  gratuity  he  demanded,  adding,  in  her  own  sweet  way, 
that  Mr.  Crank  paid  poor’s-rate.  At  length  she  made  her  transit  in 
safety,  with  her  pug  secured  to  her  handkerchief,  lest,  peradventure, 
coacfi,  cab,  omnibus,  or  waggon,  fly,  curricle,  or  Brougham,  should 
hurt  a hair  of  the  precious  creature  s head ; for  as  to  the  tail,  Snap 
always  kept  it  cocked  up  out  of  harm’s  way.  Now  towards  Co  vent 
Garden  she  shaped  her  course,  where  she  laid  out  in  apricots  and  plums 
the  balance  which  remained  in  her  favour  out  of  the  sixpence  which  she 
had  produced  from  her  reticule  at  the  confectioner’s.  Mrs.  Crank 
offered  an  apricot  to  her  companion,  but  the  attention  was  ungraciously 
declined.  Now  on  the  threshold  of  the  greengrocer’s  stall,  calling  her 
thoughts  to  council,  she  agitated  in  her  mind  how  best  she  might  make 
her  way  northwards,  even  to  the  region  of  Holborn,  whence  she  medi- 
tated a further  progress  to  Great  Coram-street,  where  then  resided  the 
Plugsons,  and  Mrs.  Plugson  had  been  her  schoolfellow,  and  was  still  her 
friend,  her  confidante,  her  counsellor,  her  crony ! 

While  this  point  was  in  debate,  the  greengrocer’s  terrier,  smitten  by 
the  attractions  of  Snap,  laid  his  impudent  paw”  upon  her  red  collar,  as 
much  as  to  say  “ You  are  a pug  after  my  own  heart.”  But  Snap  was 
virtue  to  the  back-bone,  and  no  terrier  should  paw  her,  so  she  uttered  a 
venemous  “ gnllrrrllrr,  gnllrrr,”  and  returned  her  admirer's  attention 
with  a bite.  The  terrier  had  both  his  feelings  and  his  leg  hurt  by  this 
proceeding,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  displeasure  with  a sharp  bark,  not  un- 
accompanied with  a retaliatory  demonstration  of  a practical  kind.  Snap 
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then  flew  at  him ; the  terrier  caught  her  by  the  throat ; both  barked 
their  best,  and  Mrs.  Crank  shrieked,  loading  the  terrier  with  abuse,  whose 
part  was  properly  taken  by  the  greengrocer’s  wife  and  the  majority  of  the 
by-stander3.  The  din  of  the  fray  soon  awakened  a grim,  red-eyed 
mastiff,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  sun  upon  a neighbouring  heap  of  cab- 
bage-leaves, and  as  he  was  not  the  dog  to  see  fun  going  on  without 
having  his  share  of  it,  he  rushed  into  the  ring,  and  instinctively  taking 
the  part  of  his  friend  the  terrier  against  the  puppy  in  the  red  collar,  the 
days  of  Snap  would  have  been  counted  out,  had  not  a gentleman  vigor- 
ously interposed  in  the  nick  of  time,  made  the  owner  of  the  mastiff  call 
him  off,  and  driven  the  terrier  from  the  field  with  his  umbrella.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  restored,  and  the  first  attentions  were  paid  by  Mrs. 
Crank  to  her  bemauled  favourite,  she  looked  round  for  her  benefactor, 
and  found  it  was  Mr.  Plugson. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Plugson,  was  it  you  ? Snap  would  have  been  killed  only 
for  you.” 

“ Mrs.  Plugson  and  I were  going  to  see  you.” 

“ And  I was  going  to  see  you.  But  where  is  Mrs.  Plugson  ?” 

“ In  the  print-shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.” 

They  crossed,  and  found  Mrs.  Plugson  tumbling  over  the  engravings 
and  caricatures  to  beguile  the  time.  No  printseller  in  London  would 
have  objected  to  so  pretty  a woman  rummaging  his  portfolios,  even 
though  she  did  not  buy  the  worth  of  a shilling.  She  was  more  good- 
humoured,  however,  than  handsome  ; indeed,  a greater  contrast  in  every 
respect  to  Mrs.  Crank  could  not  be  imagined. 

“ Dear  Louisa,  I am  so  glad  to  see  your  poor  little  dog  safe ; I was 
afraid  he  would  have  been  killed  : we  were  on  our  way  to  Cecil-street  to 
see  if  you  and  Mr.  Crank  would  take  an  early  dinner  with  us  and  come  to 
the  opera,  for  Charles  has  got  a box  from  one  of  his  friends,  a director  ; 
the  play  is  ‘ the  Somnambula,’  and  La  Blache  is  to  act  Medea” 

Pretty  Mrs.  Plugson  was  not  au  courant  of  operas,  but  she  must  be 
excused,  being  an  engineer’s  wife,  and  living  in  Great  Coram-street. 

The  lady  of  Cecil-street  was  about  as  wise  in  operatic  matters,  for  she 
replied, 

“ Oh,  we  shall  be  delighted  ; I never  saw  La  Blache  played ; the  last 
time  we  went  it  was  Grisi.” 

“ Grisi !”  cried  Plugson,  proud  of  his  more  accurate  knowledge.  “ Grisi’s 
a player,  not  a play.  But  Grisi  will  act  to-night,  and  one  of  her  best 
characters,  too.” 

“ What,  Charles  ?” 

“ The  Prima  Donna.” 

“ Oh,  I hear  that  is  so  pretty  !” 

“ But,  now  I just  think  of  it,”  sighed  Mrs.  Crank,  “ Mr.  Crank  starts 
early  to-morrow  for  Scotland,  and  I am  afraid — ” 

“ Never  mind  that,”  said  Mr.  Plugson,  “ leave  Crank  to  me  ; do  you 
return  with  Louisa ; dinner,  love,  at  six  precisely  and  Plugson  darted 
off  in  quest  of  his  brother  engineer. 

He  soon  found  Crank,  knowing  his  haunts  and  whereabouts,  and  the 
party  was  settled  in  five  minutes.  Crank  went  instantly  to  a shop  in  the 
Quadrant  and  bought  a sky  blue  satin  waistcoat,  magnificently  spangled 
with  gold  stars. 

The  dinner  was  totally  unworthy  of  record  ; only  that  Crank  was  very 
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late,  having  lingered  to  the  very  last  moment  at  liis  toilette,  and  he  cer- 
tainly made  a dazzling  one. 

“ Such  a superb  waistcoat !”  cried  Mrs.  Plugson.  “ Charles,  you  never 
have  a waistcoat  that’s  fit  to  be  seen.” 

“ Oh,  I dare  say  that’s  Mrs.  Crank’s  choice,  not  his,”  said  Plugson. 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Crank  bitterly,  “ I never  saw  it  before.” 

“ A little  too  good  for  the  theatre,  I think,”  said  Plugson. 

“ Why,  the  queen  will  be  there,”  replied  Crank,  the  image  of  “ his 
Adelaide”  perhaps  before  his  mind’s  eye  at  the  moment. 

The  moment  the  party  was  seated  Crank  spied  a railway  director  of 
his  acquaintance  in  the  pit. 

“I  say,  Plugson,  is  not  tliat  M‘Goit,  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow?” 

“ I don’t  think  it  is.” 

“ Hush,  the  curtain  is  rising  !” 

“ I love  that  overture.” 

“ Talking  of  overtures,”  says  Crank,  in  a loud  whisper,  “ I suppose 
you  know  we  have  made  overtures  to  the  Post-Office  to  carry  the  Scotch 
mail  in  six  hours  less  than  it  takes  now  by  the  Derby  and  Leeds.” 

A tempest  of  applause  now  announced  the  entree  of  Grisi,  and  then 
it  was  hoped  that  Crank  would  hold  that  iron  tongue  of  his. 

“ How  divinely  she  runs  up  that  note  !” 

“ Plugson,  you  may  as  well  run  up  to  Paisley  with  me  to-morrow.” 

“ Hush,  my  dear  fellow,  just  one  moment.” 

“ Jane,  dear,  I forget  just  this  moment  who  Prima  Donna  was,”  says 
Mrs.  Crank,  in  a very  low  tone  to  Mrs.  Plugson. 

“Oh,  she  was  a mad  Spanish  lady,  my  dear,  who  walked  in  her 
sleep.” 

“ Is  not  her  train  very  long  ?” 

“ I wish  you  had  seen  the  train  we  started  with  last  Sunday  morning 
from  Leeds.” 

“ I’m  speaking  of  Grisi’s  train.” 

“ Oh,  Grisi ! — is  that  Grisi  ? Charming  actress  ! We  intend  to  have 
her  at  the  opening  of  the  North  British.  My  health  is  to  be  given,  and 
she  is  to  sing  1 See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes.’  ” 

“ But  Grisi  never  sings  English,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Plugson, 
knowingly. 

“ She  may  sing  it  in  her  own  lingo  then.  By  the  bye,  do  you  know, 
Plugson,  they  are  getting  on  with  railroads  in  Italy  like  a house  on  fire.” 
“ Let  the  ladies  hear  the  music,  Crank.” 

“ The  music  of  a clattering  train  for  me ; a powerful  engine  at  each 
end,  forty  miles  an  hour  and  no  mistake  ; that’s  the  music,  Plugson.” 

“ That’s  the  music,  Crank,”  echoed  his  comrade,  forgetting  the  ladies 
and  the  opera  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

“ Husli,  Charles,  dear,  hush,  or  we  shall  lose  Rubini.” 

“ Rubini ! — then  I suppose  there’s  an  end  of  rational  conversation,” 
observed  Crank. 

“ Exquisite  !” 

“ Divine !” 

“ Enchanting !” 

Meanwhile  Crank  pulled  out  a red-morocco  note-book,  displayed  a 
massy  gold-cased  pencil,  and  occupied  himself  with  his  calculations. 
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taking  care,  however,  to  throw  open  his  coat,  and  exhibit  as  much  of 
his  waistcoat  as  possible,  seemingly  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Her  Majesty, 
who  was  said  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

After  some  time,  he  observed,  that  he  wished  he  was  in  bed. 

“ Won’t  you  w'ait  for  the  ballot  ?”  asked  Mr.  Plugson. 

“ I hate  it,”  said  Crank,  yawning ; u the  ballot’s  un-English  ; I like 
every  thing  above  board,  even  on  the  boards  of  a playhouse.” 

“ But  you’ll  wait  to  see  Taglioni !” 

“ I have  seen  Paganini.” 

“ The  house  is  very  warm,”  said  Mrs.  Plugson. 

11  Why  don’t  they  let  the  steam  escape  ?”  said  Crank. 

“ I think  you  would  like  to  escape  yourself,”  said  Plugson.  “ Go  when- 
ever you  like,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  the  ladies.” 

“ That’s  a good  fellow ; do  as  much  for  you  again  ; a d — d dull  play 
as  ever  I saw  in  my  life ; where’s  my  zephyr  ?” 

And  Crank  was  retiring  from  the  box,  when  he  was  challenged  by  his 
fair  wife,  who  asked  liim  in  her  usual  tender  tones,  where  he  was 
going. 

“ Home,  my  dear — to-bed — start  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning. 
Do  you  stay  and  see  Paganini  foot  it.  Plugson  will  take  care  of  you — 
good  night  :”  and  the  engineer  vanished. 

The  Plugsons  and  Mrs.  Crank  waited  to  the  last  twinkle  of  Taglioni’s 
toe,  and  it  was  one  o’clock  when  Plugson  deposited  Ins  friend’s  wife  in 
Cecil-street. 

She  went  up  to  her  room.  Crank  was  not  snoring  as  usual.  The 
curtains  were  closed,  but  Mr9.  Crank  did  not  draw  them,  apprehensive 
(let  us  charitably  suppose),  of  hurting  her  husband’s  eyes  with  the  light 
of  the  candle.  She  made  her  toilette  de  nuit  deliberately,  a proceeding 
through  which  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  follow  her  in  minute  de- 
tail. With  Mrs.  Plugson,  one  might  be  tempted  to  do  so,  but  Mrs. 
Plugson  was  pretty.  Well  ! plain  as  well  as  pretty  must  go  to  bed,  and 
make  their  toilette  de  nuit  before  they  go.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
know  that  tho  operation  was  performed — that  all  the  unpiunings,  un- 
tyings,  unhookings,  unclaspings,  unbracings,  and  unlacings,  were  at 
length  effected ; the  hair  duly  papered ; every  ruddy  lock  that  usurped 
the  name  of  auburn  having  a separate  envelope  for  itself  from  the  pages 
of  a useful  pamphlet,  winch  had  now  some  days  been  upon  boudoir  ser- 
vice ; that  silk  and  muslin  resigned  their  places  to  more  attractive  and 
mysterious  dimity,  and  finally  that  Mrs.  Crank  put  out  the  candle  and 
stepped  into  bed. 

Mr.  Crank  was  not  there ! There  was  nobody  there  but  Snap  ! 

It  was  almost  two  o’clock.  Mrs.  Crank  recollected  how  sleepy  the 
engineer  appeared  to  be  when  he  left  the  Opera.  What  would  she 
have  thought  now,  had  she  heard  the  ejaculation  of  the  morning — liad 
she  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  an  Adelaide  ? 

St  Martin’s  clock  struck  two  ; Snap  growled  ; but  still  Mr.  Crank  did 
not  come.  Perhaps  the  blue  waistcoat  with  the  stars  was  not  meant  for 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen  after  all  ? Who  can  fathom  the  iniquities  of 
men — especially  of  engineers  ? Mrs.  Crank  had  strange  suspicions  ; she 
recalled  past  circumstances,  and  ingeniously  connected  them  with  cur- 
rent events.  The  female  mind  has  a fine  talent  for  making  such  combi- 
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nations.  Mrs.  Crank  was  incomparable  at  it.  After  some  time,  she 
remembered  that  she  had  seen  on  a chair  certain  packages  in  brown- 
paper,  directed  to  her  husband.  She  jumped  up,  lit  her  candle  with  a 
lucifer-match,  and  examined  the  packages.  One  contained  a green 
body-coat,  the  brightest  of  all  imaginable  greens,  with  fancy  buttons, 
whose  lustre  actually  took  away  her  sight ; another  enclosed  a waistcoat 
of  rose-coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  cord ; and  peeping  into  a 
third,  she  discovered  two  pair  of  trousers,  of  the  gayest  patterns,  with 
a pair  of  canary-coloured  cassimere  shorts,  which  struck  Mrs.  Crank  as 
being  fit  for  the  Prince  Consort. 

It  was  very  plain  she  had  a gay  husband — a very  gay  husband  ! St. 
Martin’s  clock  announced  half-past  two,  and  she  was  still  on  her  knees 
at  the  chair,  contemplating  the  canary  shorts.  When  she  was  tired  of 
her  genuflexions  and  contemplations,  she  got  up, — what  noise  was  that  ? 
It  was  Crank  opening  the  hall-door  with  his  latch-key,  so  she  left  the 
candle  alight  on  her  dressing-table,  and  jumped  into  bed.  Crank  was 
in  the  room  almost  before  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow. 

“ You  were  suprised,  my  dear,  I suppose,  not  to  find  me  in  bed  before 
you.” 

Mrs.  Crank  muttered  something,  which  showed  she  was  awake,  but 
whether  it  was  to  the  effect  that  she  was  surprised,  or  not,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  decide. 

“ I have  had  a hard  day’s  work  of  it,”  pursued  the  engineer. 

Another  inarticulate  observation  from  the  lady  in  bed,  who  had  already 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  not  the  bottle  wThose  attractions  had  de- 
tained her  husband  out  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  However,  he 
was  in  a communicative  mood. 

“ As  I was  leaving  the  house,  I was  overtaken  by  M’Goit ; I told 
you  I saw  him  in  the  pit ; he  insisted  upon  my  going  home  with  him  to 
talk  over  the  new  line  from  Holyhead  to  London.  We  have  been  hard 
at  it  until  half-an-hour  ago.  He  is  all  wrong,  but  there’s  no  convincing 
a Scotchman.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  let  them  run  it  over  the 
top  of  Snowden  if  they  like.  Oh,  Tagrag  has  sent  home  my  coat — all 
right.  M‘Goit’s  devilish  obstinate.  Ah,  my  waistcoat  too  ; I was  afraid 
Shearcraft  would  betray  me  ; I am  deuced  glad  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Holyhead  and  London ; but  where  are  the  trousers  and  shorts  ? 
What’s  this  : Trimmer,  I’ll  keep  shares  for  you  in  the  North  British ; 

M‘Goit’8  a blockhead,  my  dear  ; I’m  getting  sleepy ; I suspect  I’ll  lose 
the  early  train  ; well,  the  second  must  do.” 

In  three  seconds  after  this  soliloquy,  the  candle  was  extinguished,  and 
the  engineer  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  ! 

Mrs.  Crank’s  temper  was  of  that  nature  which  never  breaks  out  when 
the  provocation  is  great.  Little  wrongs,  not  worth  brooding  on,  would 
throw  her  into  a paroxysm  of  fury,  but  when  she  had  a good  thumping 
grievance,  she  made  the  most  of  it ; it  was  not  to  be  squandered  in  a 
transient  fit  of  passion ; it  was  worth  nursing  and  cherishing,  and  there 
was  far  more  satisfaction  in  keeping  it  fresh  and  whole  for  her  private 
lucubration,  or  for  Mrs.  Plugson’s  car,  than  in  frittering  it  away  in  con- 
jugal reproaches,  productive,  at  best,  of  frivolous  explanations. 

Mr.  Crank  slept  that  night ; Mrs.  Crank  did  not.  Mr.  Crank  was 
sleepy  ! Mrs.  Crank  was  jealous  ! 
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Yes  ! from  that  night  forth  Snap  was  not  Mrs.  Crank’s  only  favourite. 
She  began  to  pet  “ the  green-eyed  monster.”  Yet  she  did  not  know 
what  the  reader  knows.  Ah,  she  will  know  it  only  too  soon  ! 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning — not  a moment  sooner — did  the 
44  green-eyed  monster”  suffer  his  victim  to  close  her  eyes.  Crank  hap- 
pened to  be  awake,  for  he  was  an  intense  sleeper,  who  got  through  as 
much  slumber  in  three  hours  as  less  active  people  do  in  six.  However, 
he  proposed  to  take  a second  nap,  and  was  making  the  necessary  dis- 
positions, when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a word  upon  one  of  his  wife’s 
curl-papers.  The  word  was  44  high  pressure .”  Always  alive  to  profes- 
sional associations*  his  eye  wandered  to  the  envelope  of  the  next  lock, 
where  it  read  in  a fair  type,  “ maximum  attainable  velocity .”  On  the 
third,  he  found,  “ stake  my  professional  character which  gave  him 
a fillip  to  pursue  this  original  course  of  reading.  He  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  on  the  paper  of  the  fourth  ringlet  w-ere  the  words,  “ North 
British ,”  as  plain  as  the  hand-writing  on  the  wail  of  Belshazzar’s  dining- 
room. Crank  was  now  wide  awake,  and  a sound  very  like  the  old  English 
44  d — n me,”  issued  from  between  his  lips.  He  determined  to  read  a 
little  more,  and  had  not  prosecuted  his  researches  amongst  the  curl- 
papers for  another  minute,  before  he  alighted,  to  his  inexpressible  horror 
and  rage,  upon  his  own  euphonious  name — “ by  Thomas  Crank , Esq., 
F.S.E. ” 

44  Why  it’s  my  4 Comparative  Safety  of  Extreme  Speed,’ — the  copy 
I made  her  a present  of — bound  in  whole  Russia — the  only  copy  I had 
left.  Mrs.  Crank,  this  is  too  bad.” 

44  What’s  too  bad  ?”  demanded  that  lady,  whom  the  engineer’s  first  ex- 
planation had  half-awakened. 

44  My  pamphlet ! — my  4 Extreme  Safety  of  Comparative  Speed  !’  ” 

44  What  about  it  ?” 


44  You  have  papered  your  hair  with  it.” 

44  Have  I ? Well,  what  would  you  have  had  me  do  with  it  ?” 

44  Do  with  it ! — read  it,  of  course — not  paper  your  hair  with  it.  Did 
I get  it  bound  in  whole  Russia  for  that  ? Did  I give  it  to  you  for  that  ? 
— the  very  day  we  were  married,  or  the  day  after  !” 

44  What  a piece  of  work  about  an  old  pamphlet  on  railroads.” 

“I  say,  Louisa,  it’s  too  bad.” 

44 1 say,  Thomas,  it’s  not  half  so  bad  as  staying  out  until  three  in  the 
morning  larking.” 

44  Larking  ! — larking  with  M4Goit !” 

44 1 can’t  tell  who  you  were  larking  with.” 

44  Larking  with  M‘Goit! — well,  that’s  a good  one.” 

44 1 think,  Thomas,  after  keeping  one  awake  all  night,  you  might  let 
one  sleep  in  the  morning.” 

44  But  my  pamphlet,  though ; my  last  copy  too.” 

Here  Snap  barked,  and  gave  44  his  morning  shake.” 

44  You  have  awakened  Snap,  too.” 

Crank  muttered  for  some  time,  and  then  looking  at  his  watch,  jumped 
up,  declaring  that  he  would  be  in  time  for  the  early  train  after  all.  It 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  Mrs.  Crank  whether  he  went  by  the 
early  train  or  the  late  one. 

Crank  retired  to  the  adjoining  room,  which  served  him  for  a dressing- 
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room,  washed,  shaved,  dressed,  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  returned  to 
hid  adieu  to  his  sleeping  partner. 

“ I’m  just  come  to  bid  you  good  by.” 

Snap  answered  for  his  mistress  with  an  acrimonious  bark,  as  Crank 
approached  the  side  of  the  bed. 

“ Just  to  bid  you  good  by,  Louisa — ” 

But  here  his  eye  caught  the  parcels  in  brown-paper,  which  put  his 
conjugal  tenderness  out  of  his  head. 

“ What  a blockhead  I am ! My  portmanteau  packed  ! — but  I have 
still  five  minutes  to  spare.  How  lucky  ! I should  have  been  ruined.” 

Mrs.  Crank  heal'd  the  words,  “ I should  have  been  ruined ,”  and  put 
them  up  as  a bonne  bouche  for  her  new  pet,  the  monster,  who  feasted  on 
them  at  his  leisure. 

The  engineer  was  expeditious,  and  returned  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
to  say  the  terrible  word,  “ farewell.”  Snap  again  met  him  with  one  of 
his  deadliest  snarls.  However,  with  all  his  resentment  at  the  treatment 
of  his  pamphlet,  the  engineer  was  not  the  man  to  leave  “ his  fairest,  liis 
espoused,  his  latest  found,”  without  a touch  of  her  hand  and  a kiss  of 
her  cheek.  But  oh ! such  a touch  ! — such  a kiss ! Iron,  iron,  cold, 
stiff,  mechanical, — such  a touch  and  kiss  as  an  asymptote  would  give  an 
hyperbola. 

Soft  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes ! 

Not  it  indeed  ! Mr.  Crank,  you  would  have  made  a bad  Zephyr  ; and, 
to  say  truth,  your  wife  would  have  made  an  equally  bad  Flora.  To  use 
the  engineer’s  own  language,  the  kiss  was  more  like  “ a collision”  than 
a tender  meeting  of  lips — the  sharp  and  mutually  unpleasant  shock  of 
two  trains  going  in  opposite  directions.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  felt 
he  was  not  an  adept  in  this  branch  of  engineering  that  Crank  made  no 
attempt  to  renew'  the  experiment. 

He  was  gone ; he  w as  twenty  miles  from  London  when  Mrs.  Crank 
sat  down  sullenly  to  her  breakfast,  the  picture  of  a “jealous  wife.” 
Jealous  of  whom?  She  knew  not.  But  was  the  rose-coloured  velvet 
for  nobody  ? Was  that  gay  green  coat  for  nobody  ? Above  all,  the  ca- 
nary-coloured shorts,  were  they  for  nobody  ? Mrs.  Crank  first  settled  in 
her  mind  that  these  things  w’ere  not  for  nobody , and  then  she  advanced 
another  step  in  her  reasoning,  by  concluding  that  they  were  meant  for 
somebody.  Her  memory  next  recalled,  with  the  most  scrupulous  accu- 
racy, her  husband’s  dress  on  his  wedding-day, — a plain  brown  coat  w’itli 
plain  gilt  buttons,  wliite  waistcoat,  light  gray  inexpressibles ; the  most 
common-place  suit  that  a man  could  wear.  Then  for  whom  did  he  wear 
the  blue-satin  last  night,  with  the  golden  stars  ? And  what  a ridiculous 
story  he  vamped  up  about  the  London  and  Holyhead  railroad  ? A 
thought  here  struck  her,  and  she  ran  upstairs.  It  was  just  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  taken  the  sky-blue  waistcoat  with  him  or  not.  No ! 
there  it  was,  but  it  was  folded  up  ; he  lind  intended  to  take  it,  and  had 
left  it  behind  liim  by  mistake. 

It  is  more  than  a short  step  from  Cecil-street  to  Great  Coram-street, 
but  jealousy  is  as  good  as  a pair  of  wings,  and  Mrs.  Crank  was  soon  seated 
on  a sofa  in  a neat  little  drawing-room,  by  the  side  of  the  pretty  Mrs. 
Plugson,  enumerating  the  minutest  particulars  of  her  husband’s  enormous 
conduct. 
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Mrs.  Plugson  laughed  at  her.  The  canary-coloured  shorts  she  dis- 
posed of  by  saying  that  they  were  probably  to  figure  at  the  ball  to  be 
given  by  the  Directors  of  the  North  British  on  the  opening  of  that  rail- 
way. Mrs.  Crank  smiled  the  bitter  smile  of  incredulity. 

Why,  Louisa,  did  you  not  ask  him  then  what  he  wanted  them  for,  if 
they  made  you  so  uneasy  ?” 

“ Why  did  he  not  tell  me  ?” 
i(  Why  didn’t  you  ask  him  ?” 

“ But,  my  dear,  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  he  came 
home.” 

To  which  Mrs.  Plugson  replied  by  a withering,  “ Well !” 

“ Do  you  think  that  nothing,  Jane  ?” 

“ Nothing  whatever  to  make  you  jealous,  or  even  cross.  I suppose 
he  had  business.” 

“ He  said  he  had  business  with  that  Mr.  M‘Goit.” 

“ Oh,  then,  he  accounted  for  his  being  so  late  ; why,  what  more  do 
you  want  ?” 

“ But  Mr.  Crank  is  hardly  ever  at  home.” 
u That’s  because  he  has  so  much  business  abroad.” 

“ Oh  ! business ! it  can’t  be  always  business.  I’m  sure  we  are  not  so 
rich.” 

“ Louisa,  I am  astonished  at  you.” 

“ Then  I know  he  does  not  wear  all  those  beautiful  waistcoats  to  please 
nobody ; it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  did,  and  he  certainly  never 
dresses  to  please  me. 

“ You  ought  to  be  happy  to  see  him  dress  so  well ; every  one  dresses 
well  now;  I wish  I could  make  Plugson  dress  decently.” 

“ Oh,  I have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Crank  dressing  decently.” 

“ I suppose  not,”  laughed  pretty  Mrs.  Plugson. 

In  short,  she  gave  Mrs.  Crank  no  encouragement  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary,  she  read  her  a smart  lecture ; and,  with  respect  to  the 
pamphlet,  about  which  Mrs.  C.  complained  that  her  barbarous  husband 
made  such  a fuss,  Mrs.  P.  had  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  it  was  the  last 
book  in  the  house 
for  curl-papers. 

This  was  all  Mrs.  Crank  took  by  her  long  wulk  to  Great  Coram- 
street. 

Appearances  were  certainly  against  her;  for  Crank’s  absences  were 

K Sessional ; an  engineer  is  like  a spider,  and  lives  by  shooting  along  his 
es,  and  sometimes  by  making  suspension-bridges.  He  must  follow 
the  track  of  speculation,  as  lawyers  on  circuit  do  the  rounds  of  justice. 
Ladies  who  want  stay-at-home  spouses,  apron-string  husbands,  and  car- 
pet knights  always  at  command,  to  ride  with,  drive  with,  lounge  with, 
chat  with,  wrangle  with,  ought  not  to  marry  barristers,  and  still  less  en- 
gineers ; or,  having  married  men  of  either  of  these  professions,  they 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  lot,  keep  good  fires,  cheerful  faces,  make 
the  best  and  the  most  of  every  return  of  their  comet  towards  the  focus 
of  his  orbit,  tolerate  all  manner  of  waistcoats,  and  of  all  things  keep  no 
venomous  pugs  to  snap  at  their  husband’s  thumbs. 

All  this  the  sensible  and  pretty  Mrs.  Plugson  represented  in  her  own 
way,  forming  her  judgment  upon  the  state  of  facts  before  her.  What 
more  can  woman  do,  or  man  either  ? 


(excepting  the  bible),  which  she  would  have  tom  up 
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Her  remonstrances,  however,  produced  no  perceptible  effect.  Time 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  distemper  of  the  railway  - BrummelTs 
wife. 

There  were  no  new  facts  against  Crank  (who  was  still  in  the  North), 
but  the  old  ones  were  worked  up  by  Fancy  in  that  factory  which  pro- 
duces more  astonishing  fabrics  than  any  in  Lancashire,  and  for  which 
(in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Crank  at  least,)  a “ Ten  Hour's  Bill ” would  have 
been  a most  desirable  measure. 

Mrs.  Plugson  communicated  to  her  husband  what  she  naturally  termed 
her  friend’s  absurd  suspicions.  Plugson  laughed  heartily,  particularly  at 
the  canary  shorts. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  know  we  engineer's  have  a bad  name  : they 
say  that  some  of  us  have  naughty  ways  as  well  as  rail- ways." 

“ I trust  you  are  wronged,"  said  Mrs.  Plugson. 

“ Some  of  us  are , I hope,  my  dear." 

“You  are,  at  any  rate,"  she  replied  ; “but  I hope,  for  my  poor 
Louisa’s  sake,  that  Mr.  Crank  is  not  one  of  the  black  sheep." 

“ Not  he,  indeed  ; I know  him  too  well  for  that ; he  never  was  in  love  in 
his  life,  not  even  when  he  married  ; and  as  for  any  woman  being  in  love 
with  him,  although  he  is  one  of  ray  best  friends,  I cannot  conceive  the 
thing  to  be  possible.  However,  he  is  a little  vain,  and  thinks  the  women 
admire  him,  that’s  all." 

“ Why,  I thought  just  the  same,  but  I did  not  put  it  that  way  to 
her.*' 

“ That  w*as  discreet  at  any  rate.  As  to  Mrs.  Crank,  she  is  an  ill- 
tempered  fool,  and  you  may  tell  her  so  with  my  best  respects.” 

There  are  many  pleasanter  places  in  England  than  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
to  pass  the  autumn  in ; but  it  is  as  good  a place  as  any  for  a lady  with 
Mrs.  Crank’s  complaint.  She  had  no  companion  but  Snap,  and,  in 
truth,  they  were  kindred  souls.  Her  visiters  were  few,  for  she  had  left 
her  “ kinsfolk  and  acquaintance"  all  at  Birmingham.  Doctor  Swift  called 
once  and  left  his  card.  M‘Goit  called  twice,  but  only  left  his  name  with 
the  servant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valve  sent  their  compliments  one  day  to  say 
they  had  made  a party  to  see  the  Tunnel,  and  would  be  delighted  to  take 
her  with  them ! In  short,  the  Plugsons  were  her  only  resource,  and  she 
generally  spent  the  evenings  w’ith  them.  Plugson  despised,  but  Mrs. 
Plugson  pitied  her.  Besides,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Crank  and  she  had  been  school-fellows. 

It  Avas  a fine  morning  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  behold 
Mrs.  Crank  again  seated  at  a solitary  breakfast  in  her  “ deshabille  de 
matin."  The  apartment  was  the  drawing-room,  as  it  is  usual  to  call 
the  first-floor  front  even  in  streets  like  Cecil-street,  perhaps  because 
they  are  commonly  decorated  wdth  the  drawings  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  when  a girl ; or,  if  not,  by  a picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  another  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  //alps. 

It  was  the  important  11010*  of  the  postman’s  round.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Crank  attached  much  interest  to  it,  for  it  rarely  brought  her  any  thing 
from  Crank  but  the  curtest  despatch  he  could  pen,  or  a tedious  letter  from 
an  aunt  in  the  country,  congratulating  her  for  the  hundredth  time  upon 
being  the  wife  of  so  rising  a man.  Crank  was  still  in  North  Britain, 
but  had  he  been  at  the  Indus,  and  his  lady  at  the  Pole,  he  wras  not  the 
swain  to  “breathe  soft  intercourse,”  or  she  the  shepherdess  to  “wraft  a 
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sigh.”  However,  the  man  in  scarlet  went  his  rounds  : his  knock  re- 
sounded in  due  course  through  the  shaky  mansion,  and  the  maid  of  all 
work,  with  her  tresses  “ a la  Maintenon,”  entered  and  laid  a thick,  preg- 
nant-looking letter  upon  the  breakfast-table. 

It  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Crank,  and  she  opened  it  rather  hastily,  sur- 
prised at  receiving  a communication  so  voluminous.  The  envelope  en- 
closed three  letters,  one  of  which  only  was  addressed  to  her,  if,  indeed, 
it  could  be  called  a letter  at  all,  being  scarcely  a note,  and  running 
shortly,  if  not  sweetly,  as  follows  : 

“ Paisley,  Sep.  3. 

“ Dear  L., 


u All  right : very  well : hope  all  well  with  you : start  from  this  to 
Liverpool,  then  to  Nottingham,  perhaps  in  London  for  a day  at  the  close 
of  next  week,  when  I hope  to  see  you.  No  news  : take  care  of  the  en- 
closed, particularly  of  the  letter  to  Plugson.  Working  from  morning  to 
night.  Often  wish  a quiet  walk  with  you  to  the  Tunnel. 

“ Yours  ever, 

“T  f!  ” 


But  there  was  a P.S. 


“ Mr.  Valve,  the  sub-manager  of  the  North-British,  will  be  coming 
down  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I particularly  want  my  diamond  shirt- 
studs,  and  my  sky-blue  satin  waistcoat  with  the  stars.  You  know,  the 
one  I wore  at  the  Opera.  Pack  them  carefully  up,  and  send  them  by 
Valve.” 


Mrs.  Crank  tossed  the  note  on  the  table  with  that  peculiar  toss  of  her 
own,  which  has  been  already  described.  Snap  alone  witnessed  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  so  it  would  be  only  drawing  on  imagination 
to  attempt  to  paint  it.  But  the  note  fell  into  the  slop-basin,  and  there 
it  lay  for  a time. 

She  sipped  her  tea, — it  wanted  sugar;  she  sweetened  it — it  wanted 
sugar  still.  Not  all  the  sugar  in  Jamaica,  would  have  sweetened  Mrs. 
Crank’s  tea  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  September.  Indeed  the 
postscript  of  her  lord’s  billet-efo7/.r  had  well-nigh  turned  her  into  salt, 
like  a second  Mrs.  Lot. 

The  other  two  letters  which  the  packet  contained  lay  on  the  table; 
one  was  to  Valve,  the  other  to  Plugson.  Mrs.  Crank  took  no  notice  of 
them.  It  is  odd  she  did  not  fling  them  into  the  fire.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son was  this — there  was  no  fire  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fair  lady  is  of  such  loose  connubial  morality 
as  to  say,  “ I wonder  Mrs.  Crank  did  not  open  the  letters  to  Mr.  Valve 
and  Mr.  Plugson.”  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Crank  did  no  such  thing — indeed, 
she  had  no  motive  to  do  so — but  it  was  curious  that,  when  after  some 
minutes  she  happened  to  glance  at  the  letters,  she  observed  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  one  addressed  to  Valve  was  open  already,  having  been 
ineffectually  sealed  with  one  of  those  perfidious  modern  wafers,  which 
have  betrayed  so  many  secrets.  Now,  who  is  the  rigid  moralist  to 
blame  Mrs.  Crank  for  just  running  her  eye  over  a mere  letter  of  busi- 
ness, which  was  not  sealed?  Not  I certainly,  and  I am  sure,  madam, 
not  you.  At  auy  rate,  Mi’s.  Crank  read  as  follows: 
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“ Dear  Valve, 

“ Mrs.  Crank  will  hand  you  a parcel  for  me,  containing  some  articles 
of  dress  for  the  occasion,  you  know.  I must  be  as  brilliant  as  possible. 
We  shall  have  such  a day  and  such  a night  after  it.  Take  particular 
care  of  the  parcel,  and  if  Mrs.  Crank  should  want  a pound-note,  pray 
accommodate  her.  We  can  settle  when  we  meet. 

“ Yours,  &c. 

“ T.  Crank.” 

If  the  former  note  was  gall,  this  was  wormwood.  “ The  occasion,  you 
know  !”  What  did  that  mean  ? “ As  brilliant  as  possible.”  There  was 
clearly  somebody  in  the  case.  Mrs.  Plugson  herself  would  defend  him 
no  longer.  Then  the  unfeeling  coldness  of  the  last  paragraph,  “ If  Mrs. 
Crank  should  want  a pound-note.”  The  considerate  brute  ! The  cold, 
calculating,  deliberate  perfidy  of  liis  behaviour  ! To  Mrs.  Plugson 
she  would  go  that  moment — by  the  by,  there  was  the  letter  to  Plug- 
son,  which  she  might  as  well  deliver  herself  as  pay  sixpence  to  the  er- 
rand-boy for  taking  it. 

Away,  on  the  wings  of  rage  and  jealousy  she  flew,  accompanied  by 
Snap  in  her  flight,  and  -within  half  an  hour  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
friend. 

“ Read  that !”  said  Mrs.  Crank,  presenting  Mrs.  Plugson  with  her  hus- 
band’s note  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Plugson  obeyed  a little  impatiently ; in  fact,  she  was  growing 
weary  of  Mrs.  Crank’s  folly.  When  she  had  glanced  over  the  paper  she 
simply  observed, 

“ Not  very  communicative,  it  must  be  admitted.” 

“ Not  very  communicative  !” 

“ Up  to  his  ears  in  business,  Louisa ! That  is  quite  clear.” 

“ Up  to  his  ears  in  love,  Jane.” 

“ Love  ! nonsense!  Love  with  whom?” 

“What  does  he  want  with  diamond  studs  for  business?  And  that 
sky-blue  satin  waistcoat  with  all  the  spangles?  Does  Mr.  Plugson 
wear  spangled  sky-blue  satin  waistcoats  when  he's  up  to  the  ears  iu  busi- 
ness?” 

Mrs.  Plugson  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  but  still  she  main- 
tained that  her  friend  was  discomposing  herself  about  “ trifles  light  as 
air,”  and  implored  her  to  listen  to  reason. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  read  this,  if  that  won’t  satisfy  you,”  and  Mrs.  Crank 
thre-w  down  the  letter  to  Valve. 

Mrs.  Plugson  admitted  that  Mr.  Crank  was  thoughtless  and  very 
wrong  to  keep  secrets  from  his  wife,  but  she  would  not  concede  a tittle 
more. 

“ I dare  say,”  she  said,  “ there  is  to  be  a shareholder’s  dinner ; and 
you  know'  the  Directors  of  the  North-British  have  all  along  intended  to 
give  a ball.” 

Mrs.  Crank  scouted  both  ideas  with  contempt. 

“ But  where  is  the  letter  for  my  husband?”  demanded  pretty  Mrs. 
Plugson.  “ He  is  at  Coventry  to-day,  but  I open  his  letters.” 

“ Before  I give  it  to  you,  Jane,  will  you  promise  me  one  thing?” 

“ What  is  it?” 
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<c  If  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to  throw  light  on  the  conduct  of  my  base 
husband,  you  will  not  conceal  it  from  me.” 

“ No,  my  dear,  I will  not,  indeed,”  cried  Mrs.  Plugson,  laughing. 
“ There,  now,  take  and  read  it  yourself !” 

Mrs.  Crank  broke  the  seal—  flung  away  the  cover — read  the  first  three 
lines  of  the  letter — screamed, — and  then  fell  into  Mrs.  Plugson’s  arms. 

Mrs.  Plugson,  though  not  a screamer,  screamed  too,  but  was  collected 
enough  to  help  poor  Mrs.  Crank  to  a sofa  near  an  open  window,  where 
she  left  her  to  recover,  and  hastened  to  ascertain  what  horrid  words  had 
produced  an  effect  which  she  had  so  very  little  anticipated.  It  was  with 
horror,  indeed,  that  she  read  the  ensuing  short  letter. 

“ My  dear  Plugson, 

“ I am  detained  in  this  quarter  much  longer  than  I anticipated.  I 
must  leave  the  care  of  my  Adelaide  for  some  time  longer  to  you.  Spare 
no  expense,  and  see  her  every'  day  you  can.  She  requires  every  atten- 
tion. It  is  very  distressing  to  be  detained  so  long  from  town  just  now. 
However  you  will  do  the  needful,  and  I will  do  as  much  for  you  another 

time.  By  the  bye,  Mrs.  D is  a very  handsome  woman  ; she  is  to  be 

at  our  ball  next  Thursday. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ T.  Crank.” 

The  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Plugson  no  sooner  read  this  odious  epistle 
than  she  ran  back  to  the  sofa,  clasped  her  friend  in  her  arms,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

“ Dear,  dear  Louisa,  how  I do  pity  you;  I do  pity  you,  I do,  indeed, 
with  all  my  heart.” 

“ Oh,  the  brute,  the  monster,  the  beast,  the  cruel  barbarian ! I was 
right,  Jane,  all  along — I was  right  from  the  first,  only  it’s  much  worse 

than  I ever  suspected — it  appears  there’s  not  only  a Mrs.  D at 

Paisley,  but  another  lady,  whom  the  monster  calls  * his  Adelaide / 
actually  in  London.” 

“ Yes,  Louisa,  and  * requiring  great  attention .’  ” 

Mrs.  Crank  screamed  again,  and  got  so  hysterical  that  Mrs.  Plugson 
made  her  lie  down,  and  ran  for  salts. 

“ You  are  indeed  barbarously  used.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
laughing  at  your  suspicions  as  I used  to  do?” 

“ No,  but,  Jane,  your  husband  to  be  his  confidant,  his  accom- 
plice r 

This  was,  in  fact,  what  Mrs.  Plugson  felt  most  acutely.  She  had 
thought  Plugson  totally  incapable  of  such  conduct,  and  the  words,  “ I 
will  do  as  much  for  you  another  time”  grated  on  the  pretty  little  wo- 
man’s ears  very  disagreeably  indeed. 

Mrs.  Crank  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  Mrs.  Plugson.  It 
was  as  pleasant  a day  as  you  can  conceive  passed  by  the  Jealous  Wife 
and  the  Mourning  Bride.  Mr.  Plugson  had  gone  down  to  Coventry  in 
the  morning,  to  assist  at  some  engineering  consultation ; he  was  ex- 
pected to  return  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  accordingly  his  letters 
were  not  forwarded.  Instead  of  Mr.  Plugson  himself,  however,  his  lady 
received  a letter  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  informing  her 
that  he  had  been  suddenly  called  to  examine  a dangerous  spot  on  the 
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Bristol  and  Birmingham,  and  could  not  possibly  say  how  long  he  might 
be  detained  there.  Mrs.  Plugson  was  patient  as  Griselda  herself.  In 
forwarding  odious  Mr.  Crank’s  letter  amongst  others,  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing to  her  husband. 

“Dearest  Charles, 

“ So  you  are  at  Bristol,  when  I expected  you  in  town,  and  it  may  be 
weeks  before  I have  you  with  me  again.  Well,  you  know’  I never  com- 
plain or  blame  you.  I knew  you  were  an  engineer  when  I married  you : 
all  I wish  is  that  Parliament  would  make  a law  confining  all  the  rail- 
roads to  London,  or  at  least  to  the  county  of  Middlesex.  I am  very  well 
in  health,  but  not  quite  so  well  in  spirits,  for  I have  poor  Mrs.  Crank 
with  me,  and  she  is  very  much  depressed  indeed,  as  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve when  I tell  you  that  she  has  seen  the  letter  from  her  husband  to 
you,  which  is  amongst  the  enclosures  I send.  It  is  but  too  plain  that 
Mr.  Crank  is  one  of  your  black  sheep,  4 who  have  naughty  ways  as  well 
as  railways  and  indeed,  Charles,  I am  surprised  and  grieved  to  think 
that  you  are  capable  of  eucouraging  such  a shocking  man.  Who  Ade- 
laide is,  I will  not  inquire  : but  there  i3  no  harm  in  my  asking  who  is 

Mrs.  D , for  it  appears  that  Mr.  Crank  is  a beau  with  two  strings 

to  it.  But  I won’t  trouble  you  more  now,  for  I know'  how  very  hard- 
worked  you  are,  and  I know  you  will  not  be  absent  one  moment  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary  from  your  owm 

“Jane.” 

The  feelings  with  w’hich  Mr.  Plugson  received  this  affectionate  and 
sensible  letter  are  left  to  the  reader  to  divine.  His  answer  was  as 
follow's: 


“ My  dearest  Jane, 

“ I can  well  conceive  the  effect  of  Cranks  letter  upon  his  unhappy  wife. 
Support  her  as  w’ell  as  you  can.  Believe  me,  dear,  I am  not  to  blame  in 

this  most  extraordinary  business.  As  to  Mrs.  D , I know  nothing 

wdiatever  about  her,  but  that  she  is  the  young  wife  of  an  old  director  of 
the  North-British,  and  that  she  laughs  by  the  hour  at  the  extravagant 
dress  of  poor  Crank,  particularly  at  his  waistcoats  and  jewellery.  I 
never  saw  her;  all  I know’  is  from  Valve  and  others  on  that  line.  With 
respect  to  the  other  lady  I prefer  to  say  nothing  at  present.  Let  her 
require  what  attention  she  may,  I can  pay  her  none  while  I remain  here, 
which  I must  do  for  three  days  longer  at  least.  On  Thursday  evening 
next  you  may  be  looking  out  for  your 

“C.  P.” 

The  correspondence  of  the  brother  engineers  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  Plugson  gave  his  friend  early  intelligence  of 
all  that  took  place,  and  how  his  wife  had  found  him  out  at  last. 

To  poor  Mrs.  Crank  every  day  brought  new  sorrows,  in  the  shape  of 
fresh  proofs  of  her  heartless  husband’s  infidelity.  One  morning  she  ob- 
served the  following  advertisement  in  the  Times. 

“ When  will  A.  hear  again  from  C.  ? She  is  in  a delicate  situation, 
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and  in  want  of  money.  A.  knows  that  C.  would  not  willingly  suffer  her 
to  want  any  thing.” 

Mrs.  Plugson  thought  A.  did  not  necessarily  stand  for  Adelaide ; it 
might  be  for  Augusta,  or  Ada,  or  Alice,  or  twenty  others. 

“ But  then,”  said  Mrs.  Crank,  “ there  is  the  C.  as  well  as  the  A.,  so 
there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  a doubt.” 

Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Crank  announced  to  her  friend  the  spirited  re- 
solution she  had  come  to,  never  more  to  receive  Mr.  Crank  as  her  hus- 
band, until  he  either  cleared  his  character  (which  it  was  plain  he  never 
could  do),  or  made  the  most  humiliating  confession  and  abjuration  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  of  his  conjugal  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Mrs. 
Plugson,  as  ardent  now  that  she  felt  her  friend  was  an  ill-used  woman, 
as  she  had  been  cold  while  she  thought  her  suspicions  were  groundless 
— applauded  this  determination,  and  pressed  Mrs.  Crank  to  make  Great 
Coram-street  her  home  until  her  husband  returned  to  his  senses  and  his 
duty.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 

Plugson  returned  on  the  day  he  had  named  in  his  letter.  The  wrongs 
of  Mrs.  Crank  were,  of  course,  the  engrossing  topic  of  conversation. 
Plugson  had  no  comfort  to  give  that  unhappy  lady.  He  protested  his 
own  innocence  ; over  and  over  again  assured  Mrs.  Crank,  and  (what  was 
more  important  still)  assured  his  wife,  that  he  had  never  directly  or  in- 
directly encouraged  his  friend’s  licentious  behaviour ; but  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  Crank  was  devotedly  attached  to  Adelaide,  and  he  feared 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don the  connexion.  The  ladies  showed  him  the  advertisement,  which 
they  had  cut  out  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Plugson  said  he  was  confident  it 
was  a mere  accidental  coincidence,  upon  which  Mrs.  Crank  shook  her 
head. 

“But,  Mr.  Plugson,  who  is  this  horrid  woman?” 

“ At  present  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  you.” 

“ Is  she  young?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Handsome?” 

“Yes — a fine  creature.” 

“ And  in ?”  added  Mrs.  Plugson. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  as  Mr.  Crank  says  in  his  letter.” 

“ Charles,  did  you  see  her  since  you  came  to  town?” 

“ I did.” 

“Before  you  saw  me?  oh,  Charles!” 

“ My  dear,  it  wras  inevitable.” 

“ Will  you  promise  me  not  to  see  her  again  until  Mr.  Crank  re- 
turns ?” 

“Do  make  him  promise,  Jane.” 

“ I ought  to  see  her  every  day — she  requires  it — but  to  satisfy  you 
both,  I do  promise.” 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plugson,  with  their  disconsolate 
refugee,  were  seated  at  breakfast.  There  was  tea,  toast,  and  the  Times. 
The  engineer  took  the  news  sheet  all  to  himself,  and  generously  left  the 
advertisements  to  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Crank  threw  her  eye  listlessly  over 
the  interminable  columns  of  wants,  wishes,  offers,  sales,  proposals,  no- 
tices, auctions,  catalogues,  invitations,  bargains,  schemes,  undertakings, 
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sacrifices.  At  length  her  eye  crept  up  to  a very  brief  advertisement  in 
the  left-hand  comer  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  vast  pages,  and  there  it 
instantly  laid  hold  of  something  that  made  her  cry  out, 

“ Oh,  Jane.  A.  and  C.  again,  I declare  !” 

Mrs.  Plugson  ran  over  and  read — 

% 

“ A.  received  C.’s  communication,  but  she  must  see  her  dear  C.  him- 
self immediately , or  the  consequences  will  be  dreadful 

“ Remember,  I tell  you,”  said  Mrs.  Crank,  u he  will  be  in  town  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  at  farthest.” 

Mr.  Plugson  was  still  sceptical;  he  did  not  think  A.  stood  for  Ade- 
laide, or,  at  least  for  Mr.  Crank’s  Adelaide.  The  women,  however,  had 
no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  letters  now  came  in.  There  was  one  from  Crank  to  Plugson, 
which  the  latter,  before  he  opened  it,  declared  he  would  let  Mrs.  Crank 
read  if  she  desired  it,  at  the  same  time  advising  her  not  to  put  herself  to 
unnecessary  torture.  Need  it  be  told  that  the  advice  was  not  taken  ? 
Need  it  be  added  that  the  letter  was  worthy  of  the  unfeeling  writer  ? 

It  ran  as  follows ; 

“ Dear  P., 

“ The  instant  you  return  see  my  Adelaide.  I fear  she  has  been 
neglected.  My  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  her.  I can  think  of  nothing 
else.  Has  the  doctor  seen  her?  I hope  and  trust  she  will  do  well  I 
will  be  in  town  very  shortly  ; possibly  the  day  after  to-morrow.  By  the 
bye,  should  Mrs.  Crank  want  tea,  or  sugar,  or  candles,  pray  advance  her 
a little  cash. 

“ Yours  ever, 

«« T.  C ” 

Comment  on  this  piece  of  barbarity  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
Mrs.  Plugson  was  wild.  As  to  the  monster’s  wife,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  make  her  more  wretched  than  she  w as  before. 

The  offender  came  at  last — perhaps  the  advertisement  accelerated  his 
movements — perhaps  it  did  not.  He  went  to  Cecil-street,  and  found  his 
hearth  cold  and  his  home  desolate.  So  may  the  home  and  hearth  of  every 
false  husband  be ! 

A brief  cold  note  from  his  abused  bride,  which  he  found  on  the  table, 
announced  that  his  perfidies  were  known,  and  stated  the  only  terms  upon 
which  a reconciliation  was  to  be  thought  of 

Over  the  agonies  of  a guilty  conscience — if  Crank  was  capable  of  a 
conscientious  pang — we  draw  the  curtain.  Perhaps  Plugson  witnessed 
them,  for  he  visited  him  that  evening,  and  the  result  was  an  arrange- 
ment that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crank  should  meet  at  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  day 
following,  at  Mr.  Valve’s  office,  Tower  Stairs  (where  both  the  engineers 
had  indispensable  business),  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plugson  only  should  be 
present,  and  that  “then  and  there,”  as  the  lawyers  say,  Mr.  Crank 
should  vindicate  himself  if  he  had  a defence  to  make,  or  make  a clean 
breast  of  it,  and  repeat  and  subscribe  any  apology  his  outraged  wife 
should  dictate. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  parties  accordingly  met  at  Valve’s,  in  a 
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small  room  that  looked  out  on  the  river.  Mrs.  Crank  saw  the  felon  in 
every  feature  of  her  lord’s  face. 

“ Now,  Crank,”  said  Plugson,  after  an  interchange  of  cold  salutations 
and  bitter  looks,  “ Mrs.  Crank  will  ask  you  a few  short  questions,  which 
you  will  answer  truly,  like  a gentleman  and  a man  of  honour.” 

“ I will,”  said  Crank,  with  surprising  firmness,  considering  his  si- 
tuation. 

“ Proceed,  madam,”  said  Plugson. 

Mrs.  Crank  looked  an  indescribable  mixture  of  rancour,  grief,  and 
triumph,  as  she  put  her  first  terrible  interrogatory. 

“ And  so,  Mr.  Crank,  you  have  an  Adelaide  ?” 

“ I have,  madam,”  he  replied,  with  averted  eyes,  not  daring  to  meet 
the  glance  of  justice. 

“ Where  is  she?” 

“Very near  this.” 

“ Who  attends  her?” 

“ The  doctor  and  myself.” 

“ Yourself.” 

“ Yes,  I think  I understand  her  case  as  well  as  the  doctor.” 

“Do  you  love  her?” 

“ I confess  I do.” 

“ Will  you  give  her  up?” 

“ Never.” 

“You  hear  him,”  said  Mrs.  Crank,  appealing  to  her  friends,  “he 
declares  he  will  never  give  her  up.  Then  you  mean  to  abandon  me?” 

“ I have  no  such  present  intention,  madam.” 

“ What,  sir  ! — do  you  mean  ? — do  you  think  ? — you  are  too  odious 
— too  abominable — I will  never,  never  live  with  you,  or  see  your  face 
again.” 

“ Plugson,  has  Mrs.  Plugson  ever  seen  my  Adelaide  ? I am  sure, 
if—” 

“For  shame,  Mr.  Crank  ! I see  your  Adelaide!  You  are  too  impu- 
dent ! Charles,  let  us  go.” 

“ Well,  you  shall  see  her — you  shall  all  see  her — by  Jove,  you  shall, 
before  you  leave  this  room,  and  in  all  her  beauty.” 

The  ladies  screamed. 

“ You  shall,  by  Jove,”  thundered  the  engineer  again. 

And  pulling  up  the  blind  of  a small  window  that  commanded  the 
Thames,  lo ! there  rode  at  anchor,  within  ten  yards,  a spruce,  tight  iron 
steamer,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  on  her  varnished  paddle-box  in 
huge  gold  letters,  legible  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile,  flamed  the 
formidable  name  of 
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OLD  CRIES. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Oh,  dearly  do  I love  “ Old  Cries” 

That  touch  my  heart  and  bid  me  look 
On  “ Bowpots”  plucked  neath  summer  skies, 

And  “ Watercresses”  from  the  brook. 

It  may  be  vain,  it  may  be  weak, 

To  list  when  common  voices  speak, 

But  rivers  with  their  broad,  deep  course, 

Pour  from  a mean  and  unmarked  source  ; 

And  so  my  warmest  tide  of  soul 
From  strange  unheeded  springs  will  roll. 

“ Old  cries,”  “ old  cries” — there  is  not  one 
But  hath  a mystic  tissue  spun 
Around  it,  flinging  on  the  ear 
A magic  mantle  rich  and  dear, 

From  “ Hautboys,”  pottled  in  the  sun, 

To  the  loud  wish  that  cometh  when 
The  tune  of  midnight  “ waits”  is  done 
With  “ A merry  Christinas,  gentlemen, 

And  a happy  new  year.” 

The  clear  spring  dawn  is  breaking,  and  there  cometh  with  the  ray, 

The  stripling  boy  with  “shining  face”  and  dame  in  “hodden  grey ;” 
Rude  melody  is  breathed  by  all — young — old — the  strong  and  weak, 
From  manhood  with  its  burly  tone  and  age  with  treble  squeak. 

Forth  come  the  little  busy  “ Jacks,”  and  forth  come  little  “ Gills,” 

As  thick  and  quick  as  working  ants  about  their  summer  hills, 

With  baskets  of  all  shapes  and  makes,  of  every  size  and  sort. 

Away  they  trudge,  with  eager  step,  through  alley,  street,  and  court. 

A spicy  freight  they  bear  along,  and  earnest  is  their  care, 

To  guard  it  like  a tender  thing  from  morning’s  nipping  air, 

And  though  our  rest  be  broken  by  their  voices  shrill  and  clear, 

There’s  something  in  the  well  known  “ cry”  we  dearly  love  to  hear. 

’Tis  old  familiar  music  when  “ the  old  woman  runs” 

WTith  “One  a penny,  two  a penny,  Hot  Cross  Buns.” 

Full  many  a cake  of  dainty  make  has  gained  a good  renown, 

We  all  have  lauded  “ gingerbread”  and  “ parliament”  done  brown ; 

But  when  did  luscious  “ Banburies,”  or  even  “ Sally  Lunns,” 

Ere  yield  such  merry  chorus  theme  as  “ one  a penny  buns.” 

The  pomp  of  palate  that  may  be  like  old  Vitellius  fed, 

Can  never  feast  as  mine  did  on  the  sweet  and  fragrant  bread, 

When  quick  impatience  could  not  wait  to  share  the  early  meal, 

But  eyed  the  pile  of  “ Hot  Cross  Buns,”  and  dared  to  snatch  and  steal. 
Oh  the  soul  must  be  uncouth  as  a Vandal’s,  Goth’s,  or  Hun’s, 

That  loveth  not  the  melody  of  “ One  a penny  buns.” 
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There  was  a man  in  olden  time, 

And  a troubadour  was  he, 

Whose  passing  chant  and  lilting  rhyme 
Had  mighty  charms  for  me. 

My  eyes  grew  big  with  a sparkling  stare, 

And  my  heart  began  to  swell, 

When  I heard  his  loud  song  filling  the  air 
About  “ Young  lambs  to  sell.” 

His  flocks  were  white  as  the  falling  snow, 

With  collars  of  shining  gold, 

And  I chose  from  the  pretty  ones  “ all  of  a row,” 
With  a joy  that  was  untold. 

Oh,  why  did  the  gold  become  less  bright, 

Why  did  the  soft  fleece  lose  its  white, 

And  why  did  the  child  grow  old? 

’Twas  a blytlie  bold  song,  the  old  man  sung, 

The  words  came  fast,  and  the  echoes  rung, 

Merry  and  free  as  a “ marriage  bell ;” 

And  a right  good  troubadour  was  he, 

For  the  hive  never  swarmed  to  the  chinking  key, 
As  the  wee  things  did  when  they  gathered  in  glee, 
To  his  eloquent  “ cry” — “ Young  lambs  to  sell.” 

Ah,  well  a-day!  it  hath  passed  away, 

With  my  holiday  pence  and  my  holiday  play — ' 
I wonder  if  I could  listen  again, 

As  I listened  then  to  that  old  man’s  strain. 


And  there  was  “ a cry,”  in  the  days  gone  by, 

That  ever  came  when  my  pillow  was  nigh  ; 

When  tired  and  spent,  1 was  passively  led 
By  a mother’s  hand  to  my  own  sweet  bed — 

My  lids  grewr  heavy — my  glance  was  dim, 

As  I yawned  in  the  midst  of  a cradle  hymn — 

When  the  watchman’s  echo  lull’d  me  quite, 

With  “ Past  ten  o’clock,  and  a starlight  night.” 

Well  I remember  the  hideous  dream, 

When  I struggled  in  terror,  and  strove  to  scream, 

As  I took  a wild  leap  o’er  the  precipice  steep, 

And  convulsively  flung  off  the  incubus  sleep — 

How  I loved  to  behold  the  moonshine  cold. 

Illume  each  well-known  curtain -fold, 

And  how  I was  soothed  by  the  watchman  s warning. 
Of  “ Past  three  o’clock,  and  a moonlight  morning. 

Oh,  there  was  music  in  this  old  “ cry,” 

Whose  deep  rough  tones  will  never  die ; 
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No  rare  serenade  will  put  to  flight 

The  chant  that  proclaim’d  “ a stormy  night.” 

The  “ watchmen  of  the  city”  are  gone, 

The  church-bell  speaketh,  but  speaketh  alone  ; 

We  hear  no  voice  at  the  wintry  dawning, 

With  “ Past  five  o’clock,  and  a cloudy  morning.” 
Ah,  well-a-day!  it  hath  passed  away 
But  I sadly  miss  the  cry, 

That  told  in  the  night,  when  the  stars  were  bright, 
Or  the  rain-cloud  veiled  the  sky. 

Watchmen,  watchmen,  ye  are  among 
The  bygone  things  that  will  haunt  me  long. 


“ Three  bunches  a penny  primroses  !” 

Oh,  dear  is  the  greeting  of  Spring, 

When  she  offers  her  dew -spangled  posies, 

The  fairest  creation  can  bring. 

“ Three  bunches  a penny,  primroses !” 

The  echo  resounds  in  the  mart, 

And  the  simple  “ cry”  often  uncloses 
The  worldly  bars  grating  man’s  heart. 

We  reflect,  we  contrive,  and  we  reckon 
How  best  we  can  gather  up  wealth  ; 

We  go  where  bright  finger-posts  beckon 
Till  we  wander  from  Nature  and  Health. 

But  the  u old  cry”  shall  burst  on  our  scheming, 
The  song  of  “ Primroses”  shall  flow, 

And  “ Three  bunches  a penny”  set  dreaming 
Of  all  that  we  loved  long  ago. 

It  brings  visions  of  meadow  and  mountain, 

Of  valley,  and  streamlet,  and  hill, 

When  life’s  ocean  but  played  in  a fountain — 
All,  would  that  it  sparkled  so  still  1 

It  conjures  back  shadowless  hours, 

When  w’e  threaded  the  wild  forest  ways, 

When  our  own  hand  went  seeking  the  flowers, 
And  our  own  lips  were  shouting  their  praise. 

The  perfume  and  tint  of  the  blossom 
Are  as  fresh  in  vale,  dingle,  and  glen  ; 

But  say,  is  the  pulse  of  our  bosom, 

• As  warm  and  as  bounding  as  then. 

“ Three  bunches  a penny,  primroses,” 

“ Three  bunches  a penny,”  come  buy  ; 

A blessing  on  all  the  spring  posies, 

And  good  will  to  the  poor  ones  who  “ cry.” 
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“ Lavender,  sweet  Lavender,” 

With  “ Cherry  Ripe”  is  coming, 

While  the  droning  beetles  whirr, 

And  merry  bees  are  humming. 

“ Lavender,  sweet  Lavender,” 

Oh,  pleasant  is  the  crying ; 

While  the  rose-leaves  scarcely  stir, 

And  downy  moths  are  flying. 

Oh,  dearly  do  I love  “ old  cries,” 

Your  “ Lilies  all  a blowing,” 

Your  blossoms  blue  still  wet  with  dew, 

“ Sweet  Violets  all  a growing.” 

Oh,  happy  were  the  days  methinks, 

In  truth  the  best  of  any, 

When  “ Perriwinkles,  winkle,  wink,  winks” 
Allured  my  last  lone  penny. 

Oh,  what  had  I to  do  with  cares 
That  bring  the  frown  and  furrow, 

When  “ Walnuts”  and  “ Fine  mellow  pears,” 
Beat  Catalani  thorough. 

Full  dearly  do  I love  “ Old  Cries,” 

And  always  turn  to  hear  them  ; 

And  though  they  cause  me  some  few  sighs, 
Those  sighs  do  but  endear  them. 

My  heart  is  like  the  fair  sea-shell, 

There’s  music  ever  in  it ; 

Though  bleak  the  shore  where  it  may  dwell, 
Some  power  still  lives  to  win  it. 

When  music  fills  the  shell  no  more, 

’Twill  be  all  crushed  and  scattered ; 

And  when  this  heart’s  wild  tone  is  o’er, 
’Twill  be  all  cold  and  shattered. 

Oh,  vain  will  be  the  hope  to  break 
Its  last  and  dreamless  slumbers, 

W’hen  “ Old  Cries”  come  and  fail  to  wake 
Its  deep  and  fairy  numbers. 
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BY  CYRUS  REDDING,  ESQ. 

( Concluded  from -page  158.) 

The  conversation  respecting  the  Pitt  family  continued.  Burton  Pvn- 
sent,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Pynsent  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  sold  by  his 
elder  son  John  Pitt,  the  last  earl,  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  “ the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham,”  from  his  spending  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  bed. 
The  earl,  who  is  now  only  remembered  as  the  chosen  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  command  the  Walcheren  expedition,  where  both  the  statesman 
and  soldier  earned  pretty  nearly  the  same  measure  of  renown,  parted 
with  the  estate,  bequeatned  to  his  father  by  private  gratitude,  to  pay 
debts  contracted  at  play.  The  column  erected  by  Lord  Chatham  to  Sir 
William  Pynsent’s  memory,  was  doomed  to  be  pulled  down  and  sold  for 
the  value  of  the  materials.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  indignant 
at  the  proceeding,  clubbed  the  value  of  this  monument  among  them- 
selves, and  preserved  it  for  posterity,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  statesman.  Mr.  Beckford  was  perhaps  the  only  living  individual 
who  had  a recollection' of  Lords  Chatham  and  Lyttleton,  as  personal 
acquaintance.  Lord  Camden,  another  of  his  father’s  friends,  survived 
until  1794,  and  is  remembered  by  many.  He  spoke  with  feeling  of  the 
kindness  these  noble  lords  extended  to  him  in  his  youth  after  his  father 
was  no  more.  Lord  Camden  he  called  the  “ Cato  of  the  bench;”  nothing 
could  shake  his  integrity.  He  voted  for  Lord  Chatham’s  celebrated 
motion  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  king  took  away  the  seals  from  his 
conscience  keeper  for  this.  The  bar  behaved  most  honourably  upon  the 
occasion.  For  some  time  no  one  would  take  the  seals.  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
first  accepted  the  office,  was  seized  with  such  remorse  in  consequence, 
that  he  put  an  end  to  liis  own  life  before  a peerage  patent  could  be  got 
ready  for  him. 

“ A little  accident,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “ that  would  hardly  happen  in 
the  present  day  among  the  aspirants  for  the  office  of  royal  conscience 
keeper — circumspice  /’’ 

Multifarious  as  were  the  books  and  MSS.  he  possessed,  he  found 
in  an  instant  whatever  he  sought,  the  organ  of  “ order”  being  well  de- 
veloped in  his  cranium,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  phrenological  empi- 
ricism. He  rang  for  no  servant  if  what  he  wanted  happened  to  be  in 
another  apartment,  but  fetched  it  himself,  every  volume  in  his  vast  col- 
lection, every  picture  and  drawing,  having  their  locality  familiar.  He 
brought  forward  a portfolio  containing  letters  to  himself,  of  William 
Pitt  in  his  boyhood,  and  one  or  two  written  by  Lord  Chatham.  The 
great  statesman,  unless  when  “ thumb  screwed”  with  gout,  haughty  as 
he  was  in  public,  exhibited  great  kindness  and  affability  in  private. 
“ We  exercised  ourselves  in  writing,  carrying  on  a fictitious  corres- 
pondence. I might  have  preserved  many  notes  of  that  time  highly  in- 
teresting ; one  does  not  understand  in  youth  what  trifles  time  may  change 
into  gold.” 

Though  but  seventeen  when  Lord  Chatham  died,  he  well  remembered 
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the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  him.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  respect  in  which  that  great  man  was  held,  by 
any  display  of  public  feeling  towards  a political  character  of  recent  days. 
The  king  liated  and  feared  him  ; his  conduct,  about  America,  regained 
him  the  popularity  he  lost  by  accepting  a peerage. 

“ Lord  Chatham  outlived  my  father,  and  lost  a devoted  admirer. 
What  chief  magistrate  of  London,  before  or  since  my  father,  ever  gave 
a single  entertainment  at  the  Mansion  House  which  cost  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  his  own  money  ? My  father’s  speech  was  not  written  by  Wilkes 
as  some  have  asserted.  His  recollection  was  good.  He  was  at  Westmin- 
ster school  with  Lords  Mansfield  and  Kinnoid.  These  three  were  dubbed 
“ the  Triumvirate,”  being  the  best  verse-makers  in  the  school.  He 
was  a bad  speaker,  but  able  to  write,  and  was  a very  intrepid  man. 
Feeling  indignant  at  the  insult  the  king  had  put  upon  the  city  by  laugh- 
ing when  an  address  was  presented,  he  determined  it  should  not  pass  un- 
regarded. The  king  was  as  much  surprised  as  angry  at  the  rejoinder. 
Dord  Chatham  was  too  high-minded  for  George  III.,  who  was  a man 
of  coarse  feelings.  High-minded  noblemen  are  not  royal  favourites. 
The  subject  must  not  touch  the  hem  of  the  royal  robe.  I have  seen 
something  of  courts ; both  here  and  abroad.  There  must  be  no  compe- 
tition with  regality — all  must  be  prostrate  to  fatten  upon  its  good  things. 
Did  you  ever  see  William  Pitt  ?” 

u The  boards  of  his  coffin,”  I replied.  “ I was  one  of  three  hundred 
admitted  by  the  dean’s  tickets  into  the  Abbey  at  his  funeral.  I remem- 
ber seeing  Lord  Chatham’s  coffin,  which,  on  opening  the  vault,  they  said 
was  found  upon  its  side  ; some  observed,  it  was  to  turn  his  back  upon  his 
son.  I had  never  seen  the  Abbey  until  that  day.” 

**  I should  scarcely  dare  to  look  into  that  grave  ; all  the  past  would 
rush  upon  me  ; melancholy  recollections  would  haunt  me  afterwards. 
William  Pitt  had  great  abilities ; but  he  wanted  the  grand  soul  of  his 
father.  I have  lost  many  friends  whose  remembrance  comes  too  forcibly 
upon  me.  Look  into  my  letters.  I lost  them,  and  became  afraid  to  ac- 
quire more,  lest  I should  lose  them  in  turn.  When  I last  went  to  Por- 
tugal, what  changes  a short  time  had  made  ! It  was  subsequently  to  that 
time  when  I visited  Mr.  Beauchamp,  whom  you  recollect.” 

I replied  I was  too  young  ; I had  spoken  only  of  Pengreep,  his  seat — 
I did  not  recollect  the  master. 

“ Well,  when  I passed  a day  or  two  at  Pengreep,  the  weather  in  March 
was  soft  and  fine,  as  in  Portugal.  I sat  there  making  a looking-glass  of 
the  water,  full  of  vehement  hopes,  anticipating  the  orange-groves  of  Por- 
tugal, and  amusement,  which  at  that  time  I much  wanted.  I was  a 
young  widower.  I found  all  these,  and  what  are  they  become — friend- 
ships— all  you  read  of  my  friends,  dark  cloudy  thoughts  that  accidental 
circumstances  call  up  with  intolerable  bitterness.” 

Here  for  a few  moments  he  was  silent,  talking  to  himself,  as  was  his 
habit,  when  alone.  Indeed,  for  a minute  or  tw'o  I do  not  think  he  was 
conscious  of  my  being  present.  This  habit  of  talking  to  himself  he  had 
when  riding  or  wralking  out  of  doors. 

“ I mentioned  that  Dr.  Wolcot  told  me  liis  friend,  Governor  Tre- 
lawney,  could  not  look  in  Pitt’s  (Lord  Chatham’s)  face  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  his  eyes  nailed  him  to  the  floor.” 
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“ Truly  characteristic — his  nose,  too,  was  like  an  eagle’s  beak,  ready 
to  tear  open  liis  prey — you  knew  Wolcot  ?” 

“ For  many  of  his  last  years  I spent  some  time  with  him  every  week.” 

“ He  was  old  when  he  died  ?” 

“ About  eighty-five.” 

u The  Quarterly  Review  had  a very  abusive  article  upon  him  after  his 
decease,  I recollect.” 

“ Gifford  knew  its  allegations  were  false — they  had  been  enemies — 
the  article  affected  to  deplore  Wolcot’s  end  in  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
a sort  of  judgment  upon  him  for  satirising  people  of  condition.  Shield, 
the  composer,  several  artists,  Lord  Coventry,  blind  too,  used  to  visit  him, 
to  the  last.  Gifford  knew  Wolcot  had  an  annuity  from  the  booksellers ; 
he  had  some  small  property  besides  which  came  on  the  decease  of  a 
sister  ; he  never  spent  his  income,  and  at  his  death  left  duty-paid  legacies 
to  his  two  servants.” 

u Tell  me  more  about  him.” 

Here  I went  at  length  into  a history  of  all  I knew  of  Wolcot.  Mr. 
Beckford  listened  with  great  attention,  seeming  in  a reverie. 

“ You  call  up  mournful  remembrances.  Wolcot  was  the  most  de- 
lightful company  I ever  knew.  He  charmed  my  visiters  at  Font- 
hill  with  his  wit  and  story-telling — he  knew  the  two  worlds  well — 
men  and  books — he  knew  both,  as  I do — he  came  to  see  me  with  Lord 
Nelson.” 

“ That  was  many  years  ago.  ?” 

“ Nearly  forty — yes,  forty— labitur  et  labetur  ! Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, whom  you  see  is  in  my  sketches,  I first  knew  in  Naples.  I was  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  then.  Sir  William  came  home  to  retire 
from  his  duties  after  thirty -six  years  of  service.  He  rode  the  antiqua- 
rian hobby,  as  you  know,  but  he  understood  his  menege . What  a house 
his  was  at  Naples ! There  were  all  the  clever  people,  the  artists,  the 
antiquaries,  musicians,  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of  the  city.  It  was  my 
home.  Lady  Hamilton  was  a charming  creature — I do  not  mean  ‘ the 
Nelson.’  The  dawn  of  life  then  was  as  bright  as  the  bay  on  which  I 
looked  every  morning,  and  making  allowance  for  its  vivid  feelings,  I say 
truth  when  I speak  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  an  angel  of  purity.  She  lived, 
uucorrupted,  in  the  midst  of  the  Neapolitan  court.  You  must  have 
known  what  the  court  was,  to  comprehend  this  in  its  full  meaning.  I 
never  saw  so  heavenly-minded  a creature.  Her  power  of  musical  exe- 
cution was  miraculous — so  sweetly  soft  was  her  touch — she  seemed  as  if 
she  had  thrown  her  own  essence  into  the  music.  I used  to  listen  to  her 
like  one  entranced.  She  died  in  1782 — but  I go  from  the  point.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  near  seventy  when  he  came  home.  I invited  him 
to  Fonthill.  He  had  married  the  too-famous  Lady  Hamilton,  who  sur- 
vived him.  She  was,  nobody  knew  who — she  came  with  Sir  William. 
Lord  Nelson  and  Wolcot  arrived  together — many  people  were  visiting 
me  at  the  same  time.  I gave  a sort  of  fete  at  the  abbey,  only  then  half 
finished.  Lady  Hamilton  figured  there  before  Lord  Nelson,  much  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  in  the  character  of  Agrippina — it  should  have  been 
Cleopatra.  She  represented  the  character  well — I must  do  her  that  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  Nelson  inspired  her.  Wolcot  enjoyed  the  scene  greatly, 
and  entertained  every  body  with  his  conversation.  A pressing  engage- 
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ment  called  him  away  after  a week’s  visit,  and  I never  saw  him  again. 
How  well  he  wrote — how  original  his  style  and  humour.  He  understood 
character  thoroughly — he  played  with  human  foibles  I He  repeated 
an  epigram  on  his  setting  a nightcap  on  fire,  he  had  borrowed  of  Lord 
Nelson,  while  sitting  up  reading.*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  my  old 
friend,  died  two  or  three  years  after  this  visit.  Some  of  his  finest  an- 
tiquities are  in  the  Museum.” 

“ Was  the  second  Lady  Hamilton  a fascinating  woman  ?” 

“ I never  thought  her  so  ; she  was  somewhat  masculine,  but  symmetri- 
cal in  figure,  so  that  Sir  William  called  her  his  Grecian.  Her  countenance 
was  agreeable— certainly  not  beautiful.  She  affected  sensibility,  but  felt 
none — was  artful ; and  no  wonder,  she  had  been  trained  in  the  court  of 
Naples — a fine  school  for  an  Englishwoman  of  any  stamp.  It  was  a hell 
of  corruption.  Nelson  was  infatuated.  She  could  make  him  believe 
any  thing — that  the  profligate  queen  was  a Madonna.  He  was  her  dupe. 
She  persuaded  him  at  last  that  she  had  a daughter — a Nelsoness.  She 
never  had  a child  in  her  life,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  some- 
thing about  her.  She  rivetted  Nelson’s  heart  by  telling  him  it  was 
through  her  means  his  ships  were  fitted  and  victualled.  The  fact  was, 
no  miuister  had  ever  such  a preponderating  influence  at  the  court  of  Na- 
ples as  Sir  William  Hamilton — it  was  his  affair.  He  had  been  all- 
powerful  there  long  before  he  saw  his  second  wife.” 

“ There  was  the  breach  of  treaty,  and  the  murder  of  Carraciola  after- 
wards.” 

“ We  must  veil  that  horrible  affair,”  said  Mr.  Beckford.  “ It  will  not 
bear  repetition — it  is  a melancholy  incident  in  history.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Anastasius,  he  declared  it  was  a consider- 
able time  before  he  could  believe  that  story  was  written  by  him.  Hope 
exhibited  less  apparent  capacity  for  the  production  of  so  fine  a thing 
than  any  author  he  had  known.  He  had  read  the  work  again  and 
again.  The  fidelity  of  colouring — the  perfect  delineation  of  Greek  cha- 
racter— the  knowledge  of  detail — the  mind  displayed,  made  it  a matter 
of  mystery  to  him  in  some  degree  still.  That  any  one  should  live  to  be 
old  before  he  produced  a literary  work  of  such  a high  character,  was 
surprising;  the  world  was  full  of  miracles.  Mr.  Hope’s  “upholstery 
book”  was  no  promising  precursor  of  such  a tale — it  would  for  ever  puzzle 
him  how  it  happened.  “ What  a fine  passage,”  said  he,  “ was  that  descrip- 
tive of  the  ruin  of  Euphrosyne — how  heart  rending !”  I was  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  book  when  I read  it  the  first  time  before  I got  to  the  con- 
clusion— it  was  agonising — the  picture  is  worked  up  to  indescribable  hor- 


* In  Peter  Pindar’s  works  : — 

44  Take  vour  nightcap  again,  my  good  lord,  I desire, 

For  I will  not  keep  it  a minute; 

What  belongs  to  a Nelson,  where’er  there’s  a fire, 

Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it.” 

Wolcot  had  lashed  Sir  William,  for  his  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  in  some  of  his 
odes  several  years  before. 

f Mr.  Beckford  was  sensitive — acted  strongly  upon  by  external  things  full  of 
emotion.  He  was  humane  and  charitable,  giving  away  considerable  sums,  but  would 
not  permit  his  name  to  appear  as  a donor.  In  ono  instance,  where  he  presented  two 
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ror.  I asked  myself  If  human  nature  could  reach  such  a pitch  of 
depravity  as  is  painted  there ; yet  it  no  doubt  has  done  so.  We  nud  hor- 
rors in  real  life  beyond  the  dreams  of  fiction.  + Hope’s  work  is  singular — 
strange.  What  admirable  keeping — the  real  test  of  authorship  in  novel 
writing.  Just  keeping  is  a secret  towards  success  few  attain.  Educated 
persons  see  glaring  discrepancies  that  escape  the  generality  of  readers  in 
this  respect,  and  fling  away  the  work  half  read — it  exhausts  patience. 
The  ladies  who  so  admirably  hit  off  the  follies  of  society,  and  describe 
social  life  so  well,  fail  in  attempting,  indeed,  what  they  have  no  business 
to  try.  They  cannot  describe  naval  life  or  military  operations — Greece 
and  Rome  puzzle  them — they  are  always  caught  tripping  at  consuls  and 
senators.” 

“ Men  make  the  ancients  their  study  in  youth,”  I remarked. 

“ Yet  even  of  men  how  few  succeed.  Lockhart  has  done  well  in 
i Valerius’ — Bulwer  has  failed  altogether  in  his  ‘ Pompeii’ — there  is  no- 
thing Roman  in  the  writer  or  his  characters.” 

Meeting  him  afterwards  at  a flower  show  in  Sidney  Gardens  I men- 
tioned that  I was  going  into  Monmouthshire,  and  should  in  iny  way 
visit  the  observatory  at  Clifton,  where  I had  heard  there  were  some 
fine  telescopes.  Mr.  Beckford  would  be  glad,  to  hear  how  I liked  the 
scenery,  and  w’hat  state  the  observatory  was  in.  On  my  return,  he  in- 
quired which  of  the  ruins  I preferred. 

I replied  “ Tintem.” 

“ O,  but  the  castles  ?” 

“ Chepstow.” 

“ Not  Ragland  ?” 

I answered  in  the  negative,  because  Ragland  was  made  a show  place. 
“ Wyatt  had  been  set  to  * improve’  the  ruiu.” 

“ Improve  a ruin  ! — Wyatt  ? Time  is  ruin’s  architect — so  Ragland 
has  been  Wyatted.  I saw  it  then  before  it  was  ‘ improved.’  What  have 
they  done !” 

“ Removed  the  fallen  fragments — kept  the  greensward  where  they  fell 
neat  and  trim  for  walking  upon — set  up  a stone  table,  with  timber  legs 
fluted,  in  the  roofless  hall — you  feel  in  a moment  art  has  been  inter- 
meddling. Chepstow  has  been  left  to  time  and  storm.  Then  there  is 
the  dungeon  of  Martin  to  interest  by  association.” 

“ Martin’s  prison  was  something  like  Bonnivard’s,  close  to  the  w*ater. 
Martin  was  long  enough  there  to  exclaim,  as  well  as  he — 


hundred  pounds,  it  was  on  the  sole  condition  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  sub- 
scription list  as  from  A.  B.  A young  man  shewed  considerable  abilities  as  a scholar, 
a total  stranger,  but  now  a distinguised  professor.  Upon  hearing  that  his  father 
could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  the  university,  Mr.  Beckford  presented  the  necessary 
means  unsolicited.  It  was  seldom  he  would  permit  his  name  to  appear  in  the  list 
of  subscriptions  to  a literary  work.  Even  in  his  almsgiving  there  was  a pecu- 
liarity. One  day  as  he  was  riding  near  Bath,  he  was  struck  by  seeing  a miserable 
object  in  the  road  who  had  lost  both  legs.  Idle  man  did  not  beg,  perhaps  from 
fear  of  one  of  those  laws  so  little  creditable  to  legislative  humanity,  that  as  the 
quantum  of  misery  increases,  deems  it  good  policy  to  sharpen  its  intensity.  He 
pulled  up  his  horse,  not  knowing  that  he  was  observed  but  by  his  groom.  “Poor 
tellow,  you  must  be  miserable  indeed  1”  Then  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  flinging  down  to  the  dismembered  man  whatever  money  met  liis  grasp,  with- 
out looking  at  it — sovereigns  and  silver  together — he  rode  onwards. 
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It  was  the  same  at  length  to  me. 

Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be. 

I kne\v  Bonnivard’s  prison,  and  have  spent  hours  near,  watching1  the 
tumbling  waters  that  were  precipitated  into  the  lake,  or  soothing  my  ears 
with  the  ripple  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  dreaming  of  all  that  was 
lovely  to  me  of  which  I had  been  deprived.*  Ragland  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Somersets  in  1520.  It  is  long  since  I saw  it.  Your  ‘ im- 
proved’ ruin  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  shattered  by  lightning  in  the 
grounds  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  its  lord  ordered  to  be  repaired ! 
What  of  the  observatory  ?” 

“ It  is  not  completed.  I looked  through  a fine  refracting  telescope, 
but  there  was  too  much  dancing  vapour  in  the  air  to  see  distant  objects 
well.  There  is  no  reflector  yet  set  up — the  size  of  a reflector,  half  as 
large  again  as  Ilerchel’s  forty-feet  instrument,  was  spoken  of — might  not 
a house  be  seen  with  it  in  the  moon  ?” 

Mr.  Beckford  was  delighted. 

“ I repent  never  having  studied  astronomy.  There  is  a touch  of  as- 
trology in  * Vathek,'  I believe ; but  astrology  is  a very  obscure  science, 
adept  in  it  as  I am  pronounced  to  be  by  many.  Except  what  every 
body  knows  of  the  stars,  I know  nothing.  I wish  I was  better  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  those  distant  worlds.  Ten  years  younger,  and  I 
wrould  build  an  observatory  on  the  point  of  Lansdown  towards  the 
Avon,  three  hundred  feet  high,  furnish  it  with  instruments,  and  shut 
myself  up  until  I was  master  of  the  science.  I am  too  old  now — I 
must  think  less  of  this  planet — 

Le  cerf  volante  dont  le  ficelle  casse, 

Tourne  en  tombant  tourne  ct  tombe  toujours ! 

Ours  is  a miserable  atom  of  creation — we  and  all  our  solar  system — 
amidst  the  many  that  dot  and  sparkle  along  the  infinity  of  space.  How 
much  is  to  be  discovered  ! How  few  of  these  magnificent  worlds  will 
glasses  ever  enable  man  to  see  ? What  sort  of  people  inhabit  them  ? 
Is  life  there — death — original  corruption,  which  Dr.  Whitby  wrote  so 
well  against  ? I lament  my  ignorance  of  astronomy — I cannot  learn  it 
now — we  do  not  live  half  long  enough  to  acquire  the  hornbook  of  the  stu- 
dies life  opens  to  us.” 

This  allusion  to  shutting  up  in  the  observatory  recalled  to  my  memory 
that  I heard  Mr.  Beckford  purchased  Gibbon’s  library  at  Lausanne,  and 
shut  himself  in  it  for  a long  time. 

“ I bought  it  to  have  something  to  read  when  I passed  through  Lau- 
sanne. I have  not  been  there  since.  I shut  myself  up  for  six  weeks, 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  night,  only  now  and  then  taking  a ride. 
The  people  thought  me  mad.  I read  myself  nearly  blind.” 

I inquired  if  the  books  were  rare  or  curious.  He  replied  in  the  negative. 
There  were  excellent  editions  of  the  principal  historical  writers,  and 
an  extensive  collection  of  travels.  The  most  valuable  work  was  an  edi- 
tion of  “ Eustathius  there  wTas  also  a MS.  or  two.  All  the  books  were 
in  excellent  condition ; in  number,  considerably  above  six  thousand,  near 

* Ilis  wife,  Lady  Margaret  died  at  the  Chateau  dc  la  Tour,  not  far  away,  just 
after  lying  in.  He  is  said  to  have  vowed  he  would  be  faitliful  to  her  memory 
and  never  marry  again. 
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seven  perhaps.  lie  should  have  read  himself  mad  if  there  had  been 
novelty  enough,  and  he  had  stayed  much  longer. 

“ I broke  away  and  dashed  among  the  mountains.  There  is  excellent 
reading  there,  too,  equally  to  my  taste.  Did  you  ever  travel  alone 
among  mountains  ?” 

I replied  that  I had,  and  been  fully  sensible  of  their  mighty  impres- 
sions. “ Do  you  retain  Gibbon’s  library  ?‘* 

“ It  is  now  dispersed,  I believe.  I made  it  a present  to  my  excellent 
physician,  Dr.  Schall  or  Scholl.”  (I  am  not  certain  of  the  name.)  u I 
never  saw  it  after  turning  hermit  there.” 

I remarked  that  I had  seen  some  of  his  notes  in  books  sold  at  Font- 
hill. 

“ I sold  but  little  of  what  I valued,  there,”  he  replied.  “ I had  not 
room  enough  for  all  the  books  I possessed  in  any  other  place.  Do  not 
suppose  more  than  half  of  what  was  sold  at  Fon thill  was  mine.  I dis- 
posed of  my  superfluous  furniture,  for  which  I had  no  use,  and  also  of 
some  costly  things,  not  of  much  utility — suitable  there  only.  I would  not 
disgrace  my  house  by  Chinese  furniture — that  was  not  mine — it  was 
put  in  by  the  auctioneer.  Horace  Walpole  would  not  have  suffered  it  in 
his  toyshop  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Did  you  ever  see  Strawberry  Hill  ?” 

“ Only  the  outside.  I was  nearly  drowned  there  among  the  weeds, 
swimming  across  the  Thames.” 

M Walpole  hated  me.  I began  Fonthill  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death.  Mischief-making  people  annoyed  him  by  saying  I intended 
to  buy  up  all  his  nic-nackery  when  he  was  dead.  Some  things  I might 
have  wished  to  possess — a good  deal  I would  not  have  taken  as  a gift. 
The  place  was  a miserable  child’s  box — a species  of  gothic  mousetrap — a 
reflection  of  Walpole's  littlenesses.  I happened  to  be  adding  to  the 
Fonthill  collection  of  pictures  at  the  time,  and  was  made  a bugbear  of. 
Mrs.  Darner  and  Lord  Waldegrave  may  thank  me  for  their  legacy.  My 
having  his  playthings  he  could  not  tolerate,  even  in  idea,  so  he  be- 
queathed them  beyond  my  reach,  as  he  not  improbably  surmised.  I was 
thirty-seven  when  he  died — mortals  grope  in  the  dark.  He  built  every 
thing  upon  family  honours  and  gossip — his  writings  are  portraits  of  him- 
self. He  would  have  abused  my  heraldic  emblazonments  at  Fonthill. 
He  was  full  of  spleen.  He  would  have  written  and  talked  me  and  my 
buildings  down  to  the  ground — yet  he  affected  the  philosopher.” 

“ The  painted  glass  at  Fonthill  was  preserved  ?” 

“ It  was  made  for  the  building,  and  went  with  it — it  vvas  appropriate 
there — nowhere  else.  Mine  is  a family  of  some  standing — I had  the 
quarterings  properly  executed.  The  heralds  traced  me  up  to  a Norman 
cobbler  there  they  stopped.  Heraldry  is  a useful  study  before  the  time 
when  the  visitations  ceased  in  1620.  Since  that  date  the  heralds  have 
dispersed  a vast  quantity  of  spurious  gentility.  Did  you  know  old  Sir 
Isaac  Heard  ?” 

I replied  in  the  negative. 

“ Heard  once  came  to  me  full  of  tribulation,  to  consult  about  an  ap- 
plication for  arms  made  to  him  by  the  distant  relation  of  a peer 


* A joke  upon  Oliver  de  Crespin,  steward  of  Normandy,  to  whom,  by  the  mother’s 
side,  his  ancestry  was  traced. 
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who  had  succeeded  to  the  honours.  He  wished  to  have  his  own  arms 
quartered  with  those  of  the  peerage.  Heard  hunted  until  he  was  tired 
to  death — no  arms  could  he  trace  to  that  branch  of  the  family.  ‘ What 
shall  I do  ?’  said  Sir  Isaac,  ‘ what  shall  I do,  Mr.  Beckford  ?’  I was 
hard  at  work  at  the  time  studying  heraldry.  * Do,'  I replied,  ‘why,  as 
he  never  had  arms,  help  him  out — make  him  some.’  ” 

“ ‘ Mr.  Beckford  !’  said  Heard,  with  affected  surprise. 

“ ‘ No  coyness,  Heard,  make  them.  What  do  you  do  for  good  citizens 
who  get  into  corporate  offices  ?* 

“ ‘ We  search.' 

“ ‘ But  you  don’t  find  V 

“ ‘ We  are  often  not  consulted  at  all — the  coachmaker  puts  on  some- 
thing.’ 

“ ‘ You  asked  my  advice — make  them — don’t  lose  a warm  fee  for  the 
lack  of  finding  materials — I will  invent  them  for  you.’ 

“ Sir  Isaac  could  not  help  laughing — a quartering  appeared  from  some- 
where— what  revelation  had  been  made  to  Heard  I never  discovered. 
Those  who  had  not  arms  before  1620  must  have  grants,  in  order  to  be 
regular.  I was  at  one  time  fond  of  the  study.  You  know  that  by  my 
mother’s  side  I was  a Hamilton  ? — you  remember  Grammont’s  ‘ Hamil- 
ton ?’ — what  a charming  book  is  that. ! He  was  an  ancestor  of  mine 
by  the  Abercorn  family.” 

“ I went  once  from  Tunbridge  to  Summer  Hill  to  see  a place  so  much 
spoken  about  in  Grammont,”  I observed;  “ it  belonged  to  a banker.” 

“ The  old  house  has  long  been  pulled  down  I suppose.  Modern 
herald’s  do  not  associate  in  appearance  with  the  notion  of  an  old  herald 
and  his  paraphernalia — they  should  look  of  1620  at  least.” 

“ I do  not  comprehend.” 

“ Oh  they  are  smart  fellows  now”,  fresh  as  their  newly  emblazoned 
vert,  gules,  or  azure.  They  do  not  seem  in  character  with  old  times — 
we  should  snuff  the  charnel  house  about  them — they  should  look  yellow, 
worm-eaten  keepers  of  musty  parchments — a herald  should  resemble  a 
rusty  dry  bones.” 

Ilis  general  temperament  seemed  cheerful,  but  wTas  evidently,  even  in 
his  age,  that  of  one  who  ran  to  an  excess  in  every  thing — and  was  ac- 
customed to  have  all  he  desired.  Extremely  kind  in  friendship,  he  was 
implacable  in  his  resentments  ; passionate  ; reserved  by  nature ; proud  and 
impetuous  on  exciting  occasions ; to  some  all  gentlemanly  frankness  and 
affability,  to  others  distance  and  etiquette.  In  youth  he  was  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  bashfulness.  Hence  many  opposite  descriptions  of  his 
bearing  are  given.  He  shaped  his  conduct  after  the  position  of  the 
party  whom  he  addressed,  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  was  willing,  though  many  say  not,  to  oblige  strangers  with  a sight  of 
his  buildings  and  grounds,  but  was  so  overcome  with  applications  and 
letters  from  all  kinds  of  persons,  as  well  as  with  impertinencies,  that  he 
ordered  his  steward  to  open  and  return  all  letters  from  strangers  that 
he  the  steward  did  not  think  of  moment,  giving  him  any  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  identified.  A trayful  of  letters  was  sometimes 
taken  in  from  the  door  of  a morning.  He  never  refused  permission  to 
see  his  property  when  the  application  came  to  him  through  one  of 
whom  he  had  the  slightest  knowledge.  He  would  not  tax  his  time  merely 
to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  and  herein  was  scarcely  to  be  blamed  when  the 
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extent  of  that  curiosity  was  so  considerable  and  often  so  purposeless.  To 
return  to  his  conversation. 

Ho  had  been  speaking  of  Selden.  I had  recently  seen  the  house  in 
which  Selden  was  born,  and  showed  him  a small  sketch,  shaded  rather 
blackly  with  pencil. 

“ It  is  humble,  indeed,”  he  observed  ; “ you  have  made  the  light  and 
shade  Rembrandtish.  I like  such  effects  however  rough.  What  a glorious 
fellow  the  Dutchman  was,  without  grace  or  beauty.  He  threw  about  his 
light  like  another  sun.  What  an  expressive  colourist — what  strength  he 
had — the  very  Samson  of  art — his  native  dykes  and  dams  stagnating  all. 
How  unfortunate  that  the  nature  he  copied  partook  of  his  mental  consti- 
tution— he  revelled  in  Dutch  grossness,  but  even  that  he  made  the  most 
astonishing  thing  in  painting — he  was  a miracle  in  his  day,  he  is  so  still 
— he  will  be  so  for  ever  ; but  let  me  show  you  a sketch  I have  made  for 
an  observatory.” 

He  produced  some  outlines  in  which  every  convenience  was  pro- 
vided for  astronomical  instruments.  There  seemed  to  be  abundant  room 
for  every  thing  required,  except  the  large  reflector  of  which  we  had 
spoken.  Nothing  could  be  more  simply  applicable.  Architectural  de- 
sign was  evidently  familiar  to  him.  I observed  that  a dome  was  wanting 
over  all,  for  the  reflector. 

“No,”  he  observed,  “an  instrument  of  sixty  feet  focus  would  not 
answer  there ; we  must  consider  the  elevation,  three  hundred  feet.  Wc 
must  have  the  reflector  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  close  by — there  it  is  all 
a chateau  en  Espagne  /” 

Among  other  incidents  he  related  was  one  respecting  the  late  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  so  well  known  for  her  slirewd  boldness  ; and  sticking  at  no- 
thing to  serve  her  purposes,  which  were  generally  too  notoriously  pal- 
pable to  be  mistaken.  He  had  spoken  of  shutting  himself  up  at  Lau- 
sanne. 

“ I once  shut  myself  up  at  Fonthill  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a lady, — 
an  ungallant  tiling,  I allow,  to  any  lady  on  earth  but  her  with  whom  it 
occurred.  You  must  well  remember  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  as  she 
was  the  continual  talk  of  the  town  for  her  curious  ways.  I could  have 
served  no  other  lady  so  I hope — I never  enjoyed  a joke  so  much.  At  that 
time  every  body  talked  of  Mr.  Beckford’s  enormous  wealth — every  thing 
about  me  was  exaggerated  proportionately.  I was  in  consequence  a 
capital  bait  for  the  duchess’s  bite — so  she  thought ; — I thought  differ- 
ently. She  had  been  told  that  even  a dog  kennel  at  Fonthill  was  a 
palace — my  house  a Potosi.  What  more  upon  earth  could  be  desired  by 
a managing  mother  for  a daughter.  I might  have  been  aged  and  impo 
tent — no  matter,  such  is  fashion’s  philosophy.  I got  a hint  of  her  inten- 
tion to  surprise  me  with  her  hard  face  at  Fonthill — a sight  I could 
gladly  dispense  with.  I determined  not  to  see  her.  I resolved  to  give 
her  a lesson.  Fonthill  was  put  in  order  for  her  reception,  with  ever}’ 
thing  I could  devise  to  receive  her  magnificently — not  only  to  receive 
her,  but  to  turn  the  tables  upon  her  for  the  presumption  she  had  that  I was 
to  become  the  plaything  of  her  purposes.” 

“ The  splendour  of  her  reception  must  have  stimulated  her  in  her 
object.” 

“ I designed  it  should  operate  in  that  manner.  I knew  her  aim  pretty 
well — she  little  thought  so.  My  arrangements  being  made  I ordered  my 
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* mayordomo ’ to  say,  on  the  duchess’s  arrival,  that  it  was  unfortunate^- 
every  thing  being  arranged  for  her  grace’s  reception,  Mr.  Beckford  had 
shut  himself  up  on  a sudden,  a way  he  had  at  times,  and  that  it  was  more 
than  his  place  was  worth  to  disturb  him,  as  his  master  only  appeared 
when  he  pleased,  forbidding  interruption,  even  if  the  king  came  to  Font- 
hill.  I had  just  received  a new  stock  of  books,  and  had  them  removed  to 
the  rooms  of  which  I had  taken  possession.  The  duchess  conducted  her- 
self with  wonderful  equanimity,  and  seemed  much  surprised  and  gratified 
at  what  she  saw,  and  the  mode  of  her  reception — just  as  I desired  she 
should  be.  When  she  got  up  in  the  morning,  her  first  question  was, 

4 Do  you  think  Mr.  Beckford  will  be  visible  to-day  ?’ 

44  4 1 cannot  inform  your  grace — Mr.  Beckford’s  movements  are  so  very 
uncertain — it  is  possible.  Would  your  grace  take  an  airing  in  the  park 
— a walk  in  the  gardens  ?’ 

44  Ever}'  thing  which  Fonthill  could  supply  was  made  the  most  of, 
whetting  her  appetite  to  her  purpose  still  more.  My  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  the  duchess  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  master,  the 
duchess,  or  his  own  position.  4 Perhaps  Mr.  Beckford  will  be  visible  to- 
morrow V was  the  duchess’s  daily  consolation.  To-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  came  and  went — no  Mr.  Beckford ! I read  on, 
determined  not  to  see  her.  Was  it  not  serving  right  such  a woman  as 
she  was  ? She  could  not  play  the  speculator  with  me.” 

She  remained,  I think  Mr.  Beckford  said,  seven  or  eight  days,  magni- 
ficently entertained,  and  then  went  away  without  seeing  him.  She  was 
very  angry,  and  said  all  sorts  of  scandalous  things  about  him  afterwards. 
— 44  Think  of  such  a woman’s  vengeance  ; such  a woman  as  the  duchess 
was,  who  never  suffered  any  thing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  objects  !” 
The  splendour  and  wealth  she  saw  dispensed  at  Fonthill  no  doubt  in- 
creased her  disappointment,  and  enhanced  the  bitterness  of  the  contumely 
she  afterwards  heaped  upon  him. 

Mr.  Beckford  was  one  day  reading  a translation  of  some  Hindu 
dramas  ; I think  they  were  those  translated  by  Wilson  a few  years  ago. 
He  inquired  if  I had  seen  them  ? In  reply  I lamented  being  unac- 
quainted with  eastern  literature,  except  through  one  or  two  translations 
by  Jones  and  others.  I added  that  I had  a catalogue  of  Sanscrit  and 
other  eastern  MSS.  in  my  possession,  given  me  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Ousely.  Mr.  Beckford  not  having  seen  it,  I sent  it  to  Lansdown  to  be 
at  his  service.  The  next  day  he  sent  me  all  his  printed  works,  including 
the  third  edition  of  his  sketches,  which  contains,  so  he  wrote  in  the  book 
itself,  a page  or  two  more  than  those  which  preceded  it.  He  thanked  me 
for  the  catalogue,  but  44  ten  times  more”  for  a little  volume,  then  out  of 
print,  descriptive  of  the  Alps,  44  recalling  them  vividly  to  his  recollec- 
tion,” and  inviting  me  to  Lansdown  that  we  might  talk  over  the 
scenery. 

I found  him  in  his  library  taking  down  a book.  44  Here  I am,  as 
usual,  nestled  among  all  the  good  things  that  intellect  has  produced — my 
walls  are  4 instinct’  with  thought — I inhale  here  the  essence  of  departed 
wisdom — the  breathings  of  its  spirit.”  He  was  looking  for  the  trial  of 
Sydney. 

44  Did  you  never  remark,”  said  he,  44  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a fair  trial  in  political  cases  until  of  late  years.  Juries  were  only  the  tools 
of  the  judges — the  judges  tools  of  the  court — the  innocence  or  guilt  of 
July. — VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CCLXXXIII.  Y 
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the  party  was  an  indifferent  affair.  The  original  object  of  [trial  by  jury 
was  subverted  by  the  judges.  For  ages  a trial  for  treason  was  a mere 
farce — the  finale  being  whatever  the  court  desired  it  should  be — the  judge 
& sort  of  agent  for  the  court,  the  jury  the  servants  of  the  judge.  The 
jury  under  the  good  old  Saxon  institutions  were  themselves  the  judges. 
It  is  surprising  how  stupid  the  people  were  to  their  rights,  from  not 
being  able  to  regulate  such  tilings  by  concert  and  their  own  power.  Of 
all  judicial  proceedings  I ever  hit  upon,  that  of  the  court  of  Thoulouse 
was  the  most  edifying.  They  executed  the  prisoner  under  a sentence 
admitting  his  innocence — there  was  something  more  honest  about  it  than 
in  our  old  mode  of  management  in  state  trials.” 

“ I do  not  know  it,”  I interrupted. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Teronde,’  said  the  judge,  ‘ the  court  does  not  find  you  guilty 
in  the  least ; but  being  well  informed  of  your  inmost  thoughts,  have  con- 
demned you  to  be  beheaded  and  your  estate  confiscated.’  You  will  find 
the  case  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France 
—it  happened  in  the  ‘ sixteenth  century.’  ” 

A MS.  lay  on  the  table.  “That,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “is  my 

* Liber  Veritatis.’  I .pull  the  peerage  about  sadly.  I have  recently 
amused  myself  by  examining  the  claims  of  the  peerage  to  be  ‘gentle- 
men in  the  heraldic  sense  I mean.  You  cannot  think  how  few  there 
are  who  can  claim  ancestral  honours,  yet  all  pretend  to  do  so  the  moment 
they  get  a coronet.  Nobles  in  the  heraldic  sense  are  not  peers  exclusively  ; 
they  are  those  only  who  bear  a coat  of  arms,  the  older  the  more  noble — 
they  need  not  have  a title  at  all.  A minister  may  make  a peer  of  any 
body,  but  he  can  only  through  the  crown  make  him  a noble  of  inferior 
rank  to  a country  gentleman  whose  family  has  long  borne  arms.  On 
the  continent  a count  may  take  precedence  of  a prince,  not  of  a royal 
line,  if  he  be  a noble  of  older  standing.  There  are  not  more  than 
thirty  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  house — why  pretend  it  is  otherwise.  A 
peer  of  to-day,  it  is  true,  will  do  for  legislative  objects.” 

Mr.  Beckford  then  proceeded  to  quote  examples  of  the  mode  in  which 
peers  had  been  made — the  “ why”  and  “ wherefore” — exceedingly  amus- 
ing. He  knew  the  history  of  every  peer  carved  out  of  late  years,  and 
gave  some  curious  examples  of  their  recommendation  to  ministerial  beni - 
ficence  with  their  qualifications ; clever  and  caustic.  Two  thirds  of  the 
House  of  Peers  had  been  added  in  his  time.  The  old  peerage  of  the 
country  was  sunk  beneath  ministerial  creations  for  political  ends. 

“ Where  was  the  system  to  stop  ? The  constitution  had  been  abused. 
Any  minister  might  aestroy  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
had  been  done  under  George  III.,  to  cripple  opposition  to  his  extravagant 
and  ruinous  wars.  I have  nearly  finished  my  work — every  syllable  is 
true.  I must  not  publish  it.  Truth  is  a bitter  draught.” 

“ But  the  publication  may  do  good.” 

“It  might — the  peerage  is  become  dog-cheap.  At  the  present  rate  of 
creations  the  House  will  soon  require  Westminster  Hall  for  a place  of 
meeting.  A peerage  in  this  great  country  should  be  a distinction  envied 
by  men  of  likelihood  and  pretension  in  the  first  instance.” 

On  taking  leave  of  this  singularly  gifted  man,  he  said,  “ Where  are 

• The  “Liber  Veritatis”  was  afterwards  changed  in  title  I believe  to  the  “Book 
of  Folly.”  It  bore  well  on  the  above  points,  which  were  conversational — the  seve- 
rity of  the  censure  of  some  inconsistencies  (rather  personal)  will  most  likely  pre- 
vent its  publication. 
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you  going?’*  I replied  to  town.  " I have  a house  in  Park -lane,  the  en- 
trance in  Park-street.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  there.”  I called 
upon  him  accordingly.  One  day  I picked  up  a copy  of  “ Huerte”  from 
a shop  window,  where  it  lay  open  at  a page  that  contained  two  lines  upon 
a subject  on  which  we  had  recently  been  conversing.  Mr.  Beckford  had 
never  seen  the  edition — I wished  he  would  accept  and  add  it  to  his  col- 
lection of  Spanish  books,  and  came  to  tell  him  so.  He  was  not  within. 
I left  a note,  which,  besides  speaking  of  **  Huerte,”  expressed  my  surprise 
at  seeing  a paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  which  had  so  close  a 
relation  to  a subject  on  which  we  had  been  conversing,  I feared  he  might 
imagine  it  had  come  from  me.  I stated  my  utter  ignorance  of  any 
person  connected  in  the  remotest  way  with  the  publication.  He  replied 
by  note — 

“ There  is  nothing  to  pick  off  that  dry  bone  * Huerte,*  but  the  passage 
you  have  noted,  which  is  really  curious.  The  little  paragraph  squeezed 
into  the  Morning  Chronicle , I am  told,  was  copied,  literatim  et  verbatim 
from  the  Herald.  Who  sent  it  thither  I cannot  conjecture ; but  I am 
most  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  it  was  not  you. 

“ If  you  happen  to  be  disengaged  next  Sunday  mom.,  about  twelve, 
pray  come  to  me,  and  I will  read  the  Vathek  episodes  to  you  in  part. 
These  I may  possibly  soon  publish,  but  I cannot  bring  myself  to  let  out 
the  * Liber  Veritatis’ — ce  n'est  pas  toute  verite  qui  est  bonne  a dire  /’* 
Such  an  invitation  was  not  to  be  missed.  I was  in  Park-street  just 
after  church  time.  Mr.  Beckford  spoke  again  of  Byron’s  great  anxiety 
to  see  these  episodes,  which  is  found  in  the  poet’s  correspondence.  He 
expected  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  would  wait  a little  before  commenc- 
ing. The  duke  had  heard  the  episodes  once. 

“ If  he  comes  in  fyou  will  know  his  opinion  on  some  of  the  passages. 
I speak  without  partiality,  when  I say  that  there  are  few  of  a more  cor- 
rect taste,  or  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  literary  subjects, 
than  the  duke.  He  is  reserved  by  nature ; but  you  will  hear  what  a 
discriminating  perception  he  possesses.  I have  marked  passages  for 
alteration  at  his  suggestion,  and  I have  great  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  He  has  written  nothing.  Men  of  rank,  who  live  at 
ease,  will  seldom  encounter  the  toil  of  writing.  There  may  be  talent  and 
inclination  without  ardour  to  overcome  labour.” 

The  episodes  were  written  on  letter-paper,  in  French,  apparently  many 
years  ago. 

The  time  drawing  on,  and  the  duke  not  arriving,  Mr.  Beckford  com- 
menced reading.  It  was  a gloomy  day  in  February.  He  sat  back  from 
the  window  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  room.  The  light  was 
indifferent,  and  yet  with  no  difficulty  he  read  through  both.  He  stopped 
but  rarely,  to  make  remarks  upon  particular  passages.  He  was  then,  I 
believe,  seventy-eight  years  old,  yet  wore  [no  spectacles,  and  read  a full 
hour  and  a half.  lie  pronounced  French  with  the  old  court  accent.  Of 
the  episodes  I can  say  no  more,  than  that  they  struck  me  forcibly  as  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  character  of  “ Vathek.”  One  of  them  depicts  a 
beautiful  half-angel,  half-mortal  abstraction,  in  connection  with  love,  tell- 
ing admirably  in  the  author’s  eastern  manner.  I urged  the  publication  of 
the  episodes  while  the  author  was  so  well  able  to  superintend  it  himself. 
He  replied,  “ I will  not  let  the  manuscript  go  under  a thousand  pounds 
— -I  will  not  let  my  writings  go  for  nothing.” 

Here  I remarked  that  those  whom  his  old  acquaintance,  Peter  Pindar, 
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described  as  eating  and  drinking  out  of  other  men’s  skulls,  would  balance 
the  small  quantity  of  manuscripts  against  the  price  for  which  they  could 
afford  to  sell  it  to  the  public.  I feared  the  episodes  would  make  so  little 
in  print,  and  consequently  bear  so  small  a price,  that  the  sum  he  de- 
manded would  not,  on  that  account,  be  paid — I would  inquire,  if  he 
wished  me. 

“ Do,”  he  replied,  “ then  you  will  perhaps  translate  them  for  me.  We 
can  examine  the  translation  by  the  French  afterwards.’’ 

I said  I felt  honoured  by  his  proposition,  and  would  make  the  requisite 
inquiry  ; but  it  terminated  as  I foresaw  it  must. 

“ They  shall  not  have  the  MS.  under  a thousand,”  said  Mr.  Beckford. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  these  episodes  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  A touch 
or  two  in  them,  I remember,  recalled  the  style  of  Voltaire.  I said  as 
much.  He  replied,  “ It  was  very  possible  I was  right — he  thought  it 
might  be  so.” 

He  told  me  he  had  been  at  his  banker’s  to  see  if  he  could  afford  to 
purchase  the  sketches  and  drawings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  col- 
lection. 

“ I shall  keep  them  in  the  country,”  he  observed,  “if  I do  no  more — 
they  will  else  be  dispersed — I assure  you  there  is  nothing  like  them  here, 
or  any  where  else,  to  be  obtained  for  money.  It  is  shameful  the  country 
does  not  buy  them.  Except  among  a few  gentlemen,  there  is  no  sound 
taste  for  the  arts  in  Englaud.  Collections  are  made  from  ostentation  by 
people  of  wealth,  who  do  not  know  a good  from  a bad  picture.  The 
government  is  not  sensible  of  the  value  of  art  to  the  nation.  It  will 
lavish  money  upon  any  thing  else,  but  it  grudges  money  for  the  arts. 
A minister  picks  a committee  of  taste  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
he  would  a committee  for  any  other  purpose,  and  his  committee  does 
nothing  but  blunder.  There  must  be  a feeling  for  art — mere  admira- 
tion won’t  do — people  admire,  andaffect  to  be  struck  with  works  of  art,  be- 
cause others  aifect  the  same  thing.  Just  as  an  opera  audience  cries 
‘ Wonderful!’  at  a performance  of  which  it  does  not  comprehend  a syl- 
lable. The  beauty  of  art  must  be  inwardly  felt — the  mind  in  it  must  be 
read,  interpreted.  There  is  Raffaelle — he  is  at  the  head  of  painting 
every  body  says — his  pictures  it  is  safe  to  admire  and  applaud.  Ask 
why  Raffaelle  is  the  prince  of  painters — they  cannot  tell  you.  Now  an 
Italian  amateur  of  the  lowest  order  will  explain  all  this,  and  more.  A just 
taste  for  art  is  a cultivated  taste  ; there  is  no  royal  road  to  it,  as  too  many 
think  there  is.  I am  sorry'  I cannot  just  now  afford  to  buy  the  Law'rence 
collection.  I have  not  22,000/.  in  my  banker’s  hands  to  spare.  I have 
been  spending  money  lately.” 

“ In  improvements  ?” 

“ In  planting.  I have  crowmed  Lansdown  with  a forest  since  you 
w'ere  there.” 

He  seemed  delighted  with  the  change  he  had  thus  effected. 

“ With  a forest  ?” 

“ With  a forest — Birnam  wood  is  come  to  Lansdown.  The  Bath 
people  may  call  me  a magician,  Vathek,  or  the  devil  now*,  with  some  rea- 
son. The  Bristol  folks  who  travel  the  lower  road,  seeing  trees  upon 
Lansdowm,  where  none  appeared  a few  weeks  before,  rub  their  eyes — they 
cannot  believe  their  own  sight — how  can  it  be  ! You  have  seen  my  gar- 
dener, Vincent — almost  as  old  as  myself — equally  uncomfortable  if  idle 
— he  came  to  me  and  said, 
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u * Now,  sir,  there  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to  make  your  grounds 
perfect.* 

“ ‘ You  want  a job,  Vincent — what  is  it  ?’ 

“ * Why  you  have  no  shade  between  the  two  gardens.  The  sun  shines 
dreadfully  hot  there  in  summer — it  should  be  planted,  that  you  might  walk 
in  shade  all  the  way  up.* 

“ * Nonsense,  Vincent,’  said  I;  * before  trees  can  grow  up  there,  where 
will  you  and  I be?* 

“ * Don't  say  that,  sir,’  said  Vincent;  ‘you  can  trust  my  w'ord — you 
shall  walk  up  there  under  the  shade  of  your  own  trees  in  the  spring — 
— next  spring — every  tree  twelve  feet  high.  If  you,  sir,  nnd  the 
money,  I will  find  the  trees.  It  is  the  first  week  in  October,  the  time 
to  set  about  it.* 

“ Well,  Vincent, — I will  find  the  money — get  to  work — get  the  trees.* 

“ For  many  weeks  I renewed  my  old  habits.  I was  out  with  the  work- 
people from  morning  till  night,  planting.  There  is  nothing  more  for  old 
Vincent  to  do,  unhappily — he  will  die  of  ennui.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  Lansdown  forest  when  you  come  to  Bath.  Another  year  the  trees 
will  be  all  I can  desire  for  shade.  I shall  have  a woodland  walk  again 
— I shall  hear  the  spring  songs  of  the  birds  there,  on  that  hill,  where 
there  was  only  turf  so  lately.  Are  you  fond  of  the  lark’s  song — the 
warble  as  it  mounts  in  the  air  ? — it  is  more  delightful  to  me  than  the  song 
of  any  other  bird.” 

“ There  is  a peculiar  gleesomeness  in  the  lark’s  song.  I have  heard  it 
too  on  the  very  spot  under  the  ‘ soft  blue  sky,’  which  you  describe  in  one 
of  your  letters  as  mounting  from  among  the  herbage,  that  scented  ‘ the 
air  with  the  perfume  of  apricots.’  ” 

“ It  is  the  song  of  a glad  innocent  heart  on  a sunny  day\  I hear  it  on 
Lansdown  with  as  much  pleasure  now'  as  I ever  did  in  my  life.  Nature 
never  lets  us  tire — we  never  forget  the  love  to  our  mother.  Abroad  or 
at  home  I always  gave  some  time  to  solitude — in  my  early  youth  I dis- 
liked large  companies — I could  not  think,  it  confused  my  ideas.  In  Portu- 
gal, France,  Italy — you  know  the  Alps — you  feel  them,  or  your  book 
says  wrong — I enjoyed  nature  most  alone.  I was  enraptured  in  early 
life  with  the  country ; vanity  led  me  into  the  circles  of  fashion.  I 
lived  in  Switzerland  among  the  Alps  ; at  twenty-six,  under  a bitter  do- 
mestic calamity,  I found  their  solitudes  soothe  me  as  nothing  else 
would — I have  loved  solitude  more  since.  I had  inexhaustible  ani- 
mal spirits  but  they  never  prevented  my  stealing  into  temporary  peace, 
beyond  the  dissipation  in  which  I might  be  figuring — my  letters  on 
Portugal  show  that — you  have  read  my  running  away  from  the  gluttons 
of  Batalha  and  their  pampered  dinners — what  a ride  I had  that  day. 
Messena  and  the  French  burned  that  superb  monastery — it  looks  well  as 
a ruin  I dare  say.  I should  like  to  see  it  now — what  a lesson  it  -would 
be  to  the  recollection  of  former  pomps  and  vanities!  Time  takes  all 
from  us  but  his  hard  lessons. . My  poor  dog  is  dead — my  old  companion. 

I expected  it  before.” 

I had  missed  the  dog — a spaniel,  black  and  tan  colour.  I presume  it 
was  sent  and  buried  near  the  tower  on  Lansdown,  where  a little  marble 
memorial  lay  ready  to  mark  the  spot,  anticipating  its  interment.  The 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beckford  to  animals  was  remarkable.  He  spoke  of  Ma- 
gendie,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  and  of  surgical  experiments,  with 
strong  reprehension. 
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“ To  what  extent  the  Almighty  has  carried  the  sense  of  feeling  and 
consciousness  in  animals,  our  blind  eyes  cannot  see — are  we  therefore  to 
deny  them  the  exercise  of  a common  humanity  ? who  knows  but  they 
have  souls  as  well  as  we — ” was  his  argument. 

I carried  liim  the  lines  on  the  picture  of  St.  Catherine,  after  he  had 
several  times  asked  about  them.  He  took  up  his  pencil  and  began  reading. 

u What  works  I have  seen  of  Raffaelle’s  ! — what  religion  there  is  in  his 
paintings! — go  any  distance  out  of  your  way  to  see  pictures  of  that  master 
—-they  breathe  all  they  represent — there  is  an  atmosphere  of  piety 
around  them.  His  pencil  was  baptised  in  the  fire  of  devotion,  as  that  of 
no  other  mortal  ever  was.” 

“ W’hich  do  you  think  his  best  work?” 

“ The  * Madonna  del  Spasimo’  at  Madrid.  I have  mentioned  it  in  my 
* Sketches’ — it  produced  a more  striking  effect  upon  me  than  any  other  pic- 
ture I ever  saw.  One  must  become  half-Catholic  to  enter  fully  into  the 

f lories  of  Italian  art — religion  with  us  is  a cold,  reluctant  duty.  We  ac- 
nowledge  God,  but  fear  to  love  him.  We  are  afraid  of  any  thing  that 
fit  our  minds  for  devotion — we  make  religion  a duty,  not  an  affection- 
will  when  the  formality  of  worship  is  over,  we  have  done.  The  true 
spirit,  superstition,  devotion,  whatever  you  will — was  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  artist — it  oozed  out  at  the  end  of  his  pencil,  bathing  his  work  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness.” 

Mr.  Beckford  then  went  over  the  lines,  suggesting  two  verbal  altera- 
tions. There  was  a line 

Into  a shapeless  mass  of  quivering  pain, 

“ Good,”  said  he,  “ of  one  broken  on  the  wheel.” 

There  was  also  a quotation  from  Milton, 

Dark  with  excessive  bright. 

He  began  the  passage  of  Milton  in  which  the  quotation  is  found,  repeat- 
ing by  heart  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  the  “ Paradise  Lost.” 

“ IIow’  gloriously  sublime  he  is — Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  toge- 
ther.” 

In  this  skippish  way,  passing  from  subject  to  subject,  he  observed  that 
he  had  called  upou  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Sutherland,  an  acquaintance 
of  long  standing — he  had  few  left. 

“ Peel  went  out  just  as  I arrived.  Sir  Robert  wants  something  to  do, 
I suppose,  to  pass  his  time,  now  he  is  out  of  office.  Whether  he  was 
trying  to  inoculate  the  duchess  with  his  anti-ministerial  feelings  I do  not 
know’,  but  she  seemed  very  apprehensive  about  property  being  endan- 
gered in  the  existing  state  of  things.  I told  her  I had  no  such  alarm. 
There  was  no  danger  to  be  feared  for  property  until  the  finances  became 
deranged  from  the  taxes  not  being  sustainable — until  the  interest  to  meet 
the  debts  of  George  III.  could  not  be  provided.  All  who  have  any  thing 
to  lose  must  become  discontented  before  property  is  in  hazard,  except 
in  a temporary  riot — there  will  be  many  warnings — every  body  now  has 
some  property  to  lose.  I was  in  France  during  the  Revolution — that 
began  with  disorganized  finances  — Neekar  would  have  arranged  all, 
but  the  jealousies  of  party  prevented — they  turned  out  Neekar,  and  cut 
their  own  throats.” 

“ You  knew  his  daughter,  I presume?” 

“ Before  her  marriage,  in  her  father’s  time.  Did  you  know  her  when 
you  were  living  in  Paris?” 
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“I  was  introduced  to  her  in  Argyle  -street  here,  in  1814  or  1815.  I 
called  the  first  time  early,  wishing  to  see  her  alone.  Mademoiselle  de 
Stael  told  me  her  mother  was  never  up  until  two  o’clock — it  was  then 
nearly  three.” 

“ That  was  her  custom.  I knew  her  at  Coppet,a  lovely  place  near  Geneva, 
long,  very  long  ago.  She  preferred  th eChaussee  d’Antin — woman  in  her 
inclinations,  she  thought  like  a man — wrote  like  a man — luxuriated  in 
the  stagnant  vapours  of  a large  capital,  where  she  played  the  owl — she 
loved  to  display  herself  by  wax-light.  She  would  have  exchanged  her 
fame  for  beauty — how  womanish!  Her  figure  was  good — I remember 
her  a very  symmetrical  young  lady,  who  might  have  sat,  as  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese  did,  to  Canova,  and  made  a respectable  statue.” 

“ She  told  Lord  Boringdon,  on  his  inviting  her  to  his  country  house, 
in  December,  that  she  was  engaged  every  day  until  the  ninth  of  April — 
that  she  might  avoid  a country  visit.” 

“ Exactly,  like  her.  Pray,  do  you  know  Hook,  the  novelist  ?” 

I replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ His  plots  are  not  very  original,  nor  does  he  display  much  thought ; 
but  he  relates  his  stories  wonderfully  well,  and  introduces  his  miaor 
incidents  with  great  judgment  and  effect.  I could  not  get  him  out  of 
my  head  yesterday.  He  brings  a pretended  surveyor  of  a railroad  to  the 
owner  of  a pet  house,  telling  him  he  is  come  to  take  bearings  for  a rail- 
road, which  is  to  proceed  right  through  hi3  property.  The  alarm  he 
causes  is  ludicrous  and  well-sustained.  Such  incidents  seem  to  be  his 
forte — they  say  he  is  an  improvvisante  ?” 

“ Like  an  Italian ; with  a rugged  material  in  our  language,  rendering 
the  task  more  difficult — his  skill  in  that  way  is  wonderful — he  has  his 
joke,  good  or  bad,  upon  every  thing.” 

“ A hazardous  gift,”  observed  Mr.  Beckford,  “ even  at  the  convivial 
hour.  Wits  are  great  diners — dining  much  in  company  ruins  health. 
When  the  stomach  goes,  the  man  dies — take  care  of  dinners.” 

A volume  of  Saurin’s  sermons  was  on  the  table — the  name  he  pro- 
nounced Soree.  Mr.  Beckford  preferred  Saurin’s  to  all  others. 
u To  Massillon’s  ?”  I asked. 

“ To  all  others,  French  or  English — Massillon  takes  higher  flights, 
he  preached  before  crowned  heads  as  he  would  do  before  ordinary 
people  — the  sermons  of  neither  were  like  silken  and  scented  dis- 
courses. I have  had  a correspondence  with  a dissenting  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  upon  the  badness  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  used  in  worship, 
considered  as  poetical  compositions.  Some  may  think  this  a matter  of 
no  moment.  One  of  the  popes  said  it  was  blasphemous  to  submit  the  word 
of  God  to  the  rules  of  grammatical  composition — God  should  have  the  best 
that  can  be  offered  in  relation  to  his  worship— church  and  chapel  make 
sad  work  of  their  psalmody.” 

He  made  no  further  mention  of  this  subject,  which  must  have  been 
curiously  treated  if  he  had  gone  into  it  at  length.  He  wrote  poetry*  with 


• The  following  beautiful  lines,  entitled  u A Prayer,”  are  proof  of  this.  They 
were  published  in  another  work  many  years  ago. 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream. 

Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way. 

My  suppliant  voice  is  heard:  ah,  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I throw  my  life  away  I 
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great  excellence,  his  mind  was  eminently  poetical  — he  had  profound 
ideas  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; these  he 
sometimes  mingled  with  his  enjoyments  of  picturesque  nature,  his  love 
of  which  was  intense,  seeing  all  with  a poet’s  eyes — the  wilder,  the  more 
attractive. 

“ I have  sometimes  felt  unable  to  separate  myself  without  great  diffi- 
culty from  certain  spots  that  fixed  my  attention.  Night  has  found  me  in 
my  noonday  resting-place,  too  far  sometimes  from  the  halting-place  of  my 
attendants.  Carriage,  friends,  servants,  if  with  me,  I have  suffered  to 
proceed,  and  feeling  the  inclination  irresistible,  have  mounted  an  attend- 
ant’s horse,  and  rode,  my  heart  exulting,  into  some  romantic  mountain 
gorge,  got  off,  flung  myself  upon  a bed  of  verdure  on  the  banks  of  a spark- 
ling stream,  and  wished  the  moments  I spent  there,  and  the  sensations  I 
experienced,  to  be  eternal — sensations  with  which,  I suppose,  the  couple 
in  Paradise  filled  their  measure  of  happiness.  To  me,  nothing  can 
surpass  in  attraction,  a hillock  in  a vineyard  at  sunset — a peasant’s  vineyard 
among  the  Appenines  near  a gushing  stream  of  water.  I can  recall  such 
a spot  to  mv  recollection  at  this  moment  where  1 fell  into  a reverie.  I 
was  roused  by  a great  bird  flapping  his  broad  sail -like  w'ings  over  my 
head — sounds  are  very  distinctly  heard  from  a great  distance  in  mountain 
solitudes,  where  the  air  is  rare  and  transparent.  I looked  up  and  was 
instantly  reminded  of  the  devil’s  wings,  so  sail-like  in  expansion  : 

1’  ali 

Che’n  guisa  h&  pur  di  due  gran  vele  aperte. 

The  clothing  of  the  Appenines  has  a thousand  gradations  of  colour  ; vege- 
tation rises  to  a great  height.  The  hues  of  nature  made  the  artists  of  Italy 
colourists.” 

“But  the  greatest  colourists  were  of  Venice,  the  least  picturesque 
part  of  Italy — was  it  not  so  ?” 

“You  have  not  seen  Venice.  Every  tint  beneath  that  sky  is  dipped  in 
heaven.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  light 
there  at  certain  times — the  pallid  green  at  night’s  approach  is  peculiar. 
The  sea  is  of  intense  azure,  dotted  with  golden  islets.  If  there  are  not 
vales  and  mountains,  there  is  still  an  infinite  diversity  of  colour.  The 
eyes  of  a Venetian  wfould  call  the  sea  at  Dover  pale  blue,  on  our  finest 
summer’s  day — hence  we  sometimes  think  the  sky  in  Italian  paintings 
too  blue.” 

I was  going  into  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Beckford  desired  me  to  see  the 

woods  of  Ham  on  the  borders  of  Derby.*  Had  I seen  the  mountains  of 

* 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 

On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  sod, 

Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  morn  prevail, 

I wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  faint  sickness  of  a wounded  heart 

Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking  frame, 

I turn  to  Thee — that  holy  peace  impart 
Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  thy  awful  name! 

O all-pervading  Spirit! — sacred  beam! 

Parent  of  life  and  light! — Eternal  Power! 

Grant  me,  though  obvious  clouds,  one  transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour! 

• I did  so,  and  found  the  scenery  very  fine.  Out  of  the  way  as  that  district  is, 
it  shows  how  little  of  home  scenery  had  escaped  Mr.  Beckford’s  observation. 
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North  Wales?  I had  scaled  both  Snowdon  and  Coder  Idris — I had 
clambered  the  Dole.  There  was  no  such  panorama  besides  on  earth 
as  that  of  the  Dole — it  was  the  finest  thing1  mortal  vision  could  com- 
prehend. That  vast  semicircle — the  Dole  the  centre — the  whole  Alp9 
the  concave.  The  intervening  field  so  vast  and  varied.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  peak  of  Snowdon  for  clouds — he  could  live  very 
comfortably  at  the  foot  of  a Welsh  mountain,  in  a cottage,  with  his  books 
and  the  indulgence  of  a horse  to  range  through  the  wild,  craggy  valiies. 
He  wondered  he  had  not  gone  from  Fonthill  to  some  of  the  mountain 
districts.  I asked  if  the  scenery  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon  was  sublime.  It 
was  grandly  beautiful. 

“ You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I offered  my  sendees  to  the  go- 
vernment, at  a critical  moment,  as  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  Prince  Recrent,  and  my  intimacy  with  the  Ma- 
rialva  family,  adapted  me  for  such  a post.  It  came  to  nothing ; but  I 
think  I could  have  done  the  country  some  service.  In  the  Marialva 
villa  at  Cintra,  where  I passed  so  many  delightful  hours,  the  celebrated 
convention  was  signed,  for  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  then,  was  so  much 
censured.” 

I inquired  about  a family  at  Lisbon — the  Torres  family,  one  of  whom 
went  out  archbishop  to  Rio,  his  nephew  I had  known  at  the  time  the 
court  fled  to  the  Brazils.  The  name  was  familiar  to  Mr.  Beckford,  but  he 
did  not  know  which  of  them  was  appointed  subsequently  to  the  archbi- 
shopric. I told  him  that  I had  heard  the  house  at  his  quinta  was  standing, 
and  some  of  the  plate-glass  still  left  in  the  windows,  but  that  the  plough 
worked  up  to  the  door  of  his  deserted  villa,  over  the  ground  where  his 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  had  luxuriously  flourished. 

“ Likely  enough,”  he  remarked  ; “ but  my  friends  are  all  dead — no 
matter — it  is  the  course  of  destiny — you  remember  where  I quote  : 

neque  harum,  quas  celis  arborum 
Te  prater  invisus  cupressos 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  scqueturl 

This  touching  allusion  is  exemplified — the  proud,  rich,  giftedman — the 
spoiled  son  of  fortune — the  eccentric  and  philosophic — who  quitted  his 
palace  with  an  indifference  worthy  of  antiquity,  declaring  he  could  ex- 
change it  for  a cottage  without  a pang,  met  his  death  as  tranquilly  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  intellectual  and  reflective  constitution.  His 
temperance  and  activity  prolonged  his  life  to  eighty-four  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties — to  the  last  busied  in  his  customary  manner.  He 
was  occupied  wdth  books  even  after  his  indisposition  commenced — his 
wonderful  vision  gratified  the  love  of  art  that  age  did  not  appear  to  di- 
minish— fortunate  in  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  his  enjoyments  were 
proportionably  multiplied  — fortunate  in  surviving  detraction.  He 
struggled  manfully  at  first  against  the  fever  which  carried  him  off, 
arising  from  a cold  caught  after  overwalking  himself  in  the  late  chill 
easterly  wind.  When  he  saw  that  the  struggle  was  vain,  not  before, 
and  that  the  last  of  life  was  approaching,  he  wrote  to  his  affectionate 
daughter  in  town,  his  last  laconic  note,  “ Come — quick ! — quick !”  and 
expired  a day  or  two  after  the  duchess’s  arrival,  with  perfect  resignation 
so  tranquilly  that  his  passing  moment  was  hardly  perceptible. 
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Ilaud  your  hands — baud  your  hands — aneugh  done — aneugh  done  ! — the  quar- 
rels no  mortal. — Rob  Roy. 

Occurrences  at  Bally-Sallagh — I Renew  my  Acquaintance  with  the  Sub-Sheriff 

— The  Duelling  Experiences  of  Mr.  Egan. 

The  rout  came.  We  were  relieved  by  two  unfortunates,  with  a half- 
company  of  “ the  king’s  hard  bargains.”  The  first  sufferer  was  Captain 
Knowlton,  a gentleman  of  the  kid-skin  school,  who  had  seen  service  at 
Almack’s  and  the  Opera,  roughed  it  occasionally  at  Long’s,  and  held 
Poteeine  to  be  poisonous  as  prussic  acid.  Well,  he  was  not  exactly  the 
man  cut  out  for  Bally-Sallagh.  Nor  was  his  “ ancient”  better  suited  for 
that  service.  He  had  come  from  the  Suffolk  militia,  when  at  the  wrong 
side  of  thirty-five,  had  been  fifteen  years  with  our  regiment,  and  still 
was  but  half-way  up  the  list  of  the  lieutenants.  If  free  from  gouty 
visitations,  he  was  certain  of  being  in  for  a touch  of  sciataca,  and  these 
were  unfavourable  to  the  operations  confined  to  dark  nights,  and  a country 
which,  in  Irish  parlance,  would  “ bog  a snipe.”  Had  Captain  Knowlton 
possessed  free  will,  a foot  which  he  opined  to  be  of  exquisite  proportion, 
should  have  never  pressed  a surface  rougher  than  a Venetian  carpet  ; 
while  Lieutenant  Bottomley  would  have  abandoned  the  queen’s  drawing- 
room itself  for  the  luxurious  repose  which  an  easy  hassock  afforded  to 
afflicted  extremities. 

When  a short  but  severe  turn  of  duty  had  expired,  and  they  re- 
turned to  head-quarters,  we  were  amply  favoured  with  their  melancholy 
experiences — the  captain  having  discovered  that  Gilbert’s  boots  were 
not  impervious  to  bog-water — and  Mr.  Bottomley  being  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  had  got  lumbago  for  life. 

The  ordinary  occurrences  which  interested  the  society  of  Bally-Sal- 
lagh, were  not  of  that  aristocratic  character  which  are  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Court  Journal  and  Morning  Post ; but  two  events,  im- 
mediately before  Captain  Knowlton  had  bidden  that  pleasant  abiding 
place  (as  he  sincerely  trusted)  an  eternal  farewell,  had  caused  a marvellous 
sensation.  A coffin,  fully  ornamented  with 

The  scrolls  that  teach  us  to  live  and  to  die, 

had  been  found  affixed  to  the  proctor’s  door,  conveying  a mute  but  sig- 
nificant intimation  to  the  respected  proprietor,  that  it  was  full  time  his 
house  should  be  put  in  order.  The  other  was  the  unexpected  demise  of 
the  priest.  The  immediate  services  of  Father  Thady  being  required  by 
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an  old  lady  “ in  articulo  mortis,”  on  entering  his  bedroom,  the  priest  himself 
was  found  “past  praying  for,”  and  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  On  inquiry, 
I learned,  that  from  the  period  of  the  friendly  visit  of  Shawn  Cruchadore f 
Father  Thady  had  never  raised  his  head ; and  although  the  most  exten- 
sive researches  were  made  by  his  afflicted  relations  in  box  and  cupboard, 
thatch  and  chimney,  the  money  realised  had  scarcely  defrayed  snuff  and 
clandles  for  the  wake. 

And  yet  that  Father  Thady  had  not  left  the  Easter  offerings  at  least  be- 
hind him,  was  considered  unaccountable.  He  had  been  observed,  through  a 
chink  in  the  window-shutter,  depositing  the  same  in  the  leg  of  a Con- 
nemara stocking,  but  not  a trace  of  either  could  be  found.  An  expe- 
rienced thief,  when  he  abstracts  money,  always  throws  the  purse  away  ; 
but  the  plunderer  of  the  defunct  churchman  differed  in  general  practice 
from  his  brotherhood.  The  Easter  offerings  were  gone, — and,  me  ipso 
teste,  the  Connemara  stocking  had  accompanied  them. 

Since  I had  left  Bally-Sallagh,  I had  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Egan.  A 
family  occurrence  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  I should  obtain  a two 
months  leave,  and  it  was  only  on  the  preceding  evening  that  I had  re- 
turned. I walked  into  the  town,  and  when  deeply  musing  on  the  in- 
telligence I had  received  from  Captain  Knowlton,  who  should  I ob- 
serve riding  up  the  street  on  a chesnut  cob,  fat  and  punchy  as  himself, 
but  my  quondam  acquaintance — the  sub-sheriff  ! 

“ Arrah  ! My  dear  friend,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you  !”  exclaimed  the 
law’s  functionary. 

“ The  pleasure  is  mutual,  Mr.  Egan,”  I replied. 

“ I have]  heard  men  say  as  much,”  returned  Shawn  Cruchadore , 
“ when  they  wished  me  at  the  devil.  But  I believe  ye,  as  there’s  no- 
thing in  the  office  against  ye  at  present — and  how  are  ye  ? Called  twice 
at  the  barrack-gate — heard  ye  were  away  to  bury  an  aunt — hope  she 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  left  you  enough  to  buy  the  step.” 

“ She  did  remember  me  in  her  will.  But  talking  of  the  departed, 
have  you  heard  the  news  of  Bally-Sallagh  ? — and  have  you  lately  visited 
Father  Thady?” 

“ I securea  him  against  a second  visit,”  he  replied. 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  first  one  killed  him,”  I added,  before  he  had  finished 
the  sentence. 

**  And  is  he  dead  ?”  asked  Mr.  Egan. 

I nodded  an  affirmative.  “ And  what  he  did  with  the  old  stocking 
and  its  contents  has  added  to  the  sorrow  of  his  afflicted  relatives.  But 
have  you  no  compunctions  ? — no  contrition  for  robbing  the  church  ? 
— no  fear  of  encountering  the  old  gentleman  some  night  upon  the  high- 
way, to  redemand  a false  levy — the  Easter  offerings  and  Connemara 
stocking  ?” 

**  None  in  the  world,”  returned  Mr.  Egan. 

“ Then  you  are  a brave  man.” 

“ I never  had  that  character  before,  then,”  said  the  sub-sheriff. 

“ What ! you  a soldier,  and  in  an  Irish  militia  regiment  ?” 

“Just  so.  They  were  all  fire-eaters,  with  a few  exceptions;  and  every 
man  inclined  to  quarrel,  had  a customer  ready  to  take  him  up.  I had 
the  reputation  of  being  shy — and  therefore  people  who  really  wanted  to 
fight,  would  never  waste  time  upon  me.” 

“ What  a comfort  to  belong  to  a fighting  corps  !” 
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“ All  duellists  but  myself  and  a few  others.  I remember,  when  the 
regiment  was  disbanded,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  mess  plate  a dis- 
pute arose  about  a marrow-spoon,  and  the  colonel  and  a junior  lieute- 
nant fired  three  shots  before  it  could  be  satisfactorily  adjusted/' 

“ What  a pleasant  corps,  and  how  lucky  you  were  to  escape  these  calls 
of  honour.” 

“ I was  only  once  out,”  returned  Shawn  Cruchadorc. 

“ Oh  ! you  fought  then  ?” 

Faith  I took  care  not  to  fight — I merely  went  out  as  second — simply 
aided  and  abetted, — and  no  man  ever  called  upon  me  afterwards.” 

“ Fatal  meeting,  I presume.” 

“ Quite  the  contrary.  But  I’ll  give  you  the  particulars.  There  were 
few  militia  corps  without  an  assortment  of  loose  lads,  but  our  regiment  had 
more  scamps  than  any  in  the  kingdom — and  all  were  small  fry  compared 
to  two  superlative  scoundrels.  To  Tom  D’Arcy,  a word  of  truth  never 
could  be  traced  from  the  time  lie  was  a schoolboy ; and  Jack  Daly  had 
such  a taste  for  plunder,  that  sooner  than  beldle,  if  he  could  not  manage 
to  rob  a church,  he  would  steal  a pinafore  off  a child.  Both  were  noto- 
rious cowards — and  both  would  be  bullies  if  they  dared.  We  were 
heartily  sick  of  the  pair, — and  all  we  wanted  was  a decent  opportunity  to 
give  brth  of  them  the  road — and  faith  ! that  came  at  last.  In  playing 
* blind  hookey,’  each  had  endeavoured  to  cheat  the  other ; the  lie  passed 
more  currently  than  bank-notes  on  the  occasion  ; they  squabbled  down 
stairs,  and  finished  with  a couple  of  rounds  in  the  barrack-yard — a 
beautiful  example  to  the  sergeant's  guard,  who  were  lookers  on  at  the 


gate. 

“ Well,  before  I was  up  next  morning,  I heard  the  whole  story  of  the 
rookawn  (row)  from  my  servant ; and  before  I had  dressed  myself  for 
parade,  who  should  drop  in  but  Tom  D’Arcy  himself.  He  had  a dark 
ring  round  his  left  eye,  which  told  that  he  had  lately  been  in  trouble, 
and  I remarked  that  he  was  pale  as  a ghost  besides. 

“ ‘ What’s  wrong  with  you  ?’  says  I,  good-naturedly.  “ I can’t  say 
that  your  general  appearance  is  much  improved  by  tnat  beauty  spot. 
Troth  ! I would  recommend  you  to  get  a leech  or  two  from  the  doctor  be- 
fore you  show  up  on  parade.’ 

“ Well,  he  began  a cock-and-bull  story,  all  to  prove  that  he  was 
honest  as  the  sun,  and  that,  compared  with  Jack  Daly,  Balf  the  robber, 
was  a gentleman. 

“ 1 1 suppose,  however,’  said  he,  with  a sigh,  * that  it  will  be  expected 
by  the  regiment  that  1 11  call  him  out.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  difference  about  that,’  I answered. 

“ 1 Then,  Jack,  ma  vourncein*  you’ll  be  my  friend,  won’t  ye  !’ 

“ Egad  ! I didn’t  like  that.  I was  dying  to  get  the  scoundrel  shot — 
but  I wTould  rather  have  been  a looker  on  than  a principal.  Well,  I was 
hemming  and  hawing  before  I gave  an  answer,  when  a knock  comes  to 
the  door,  and  in  walks  the  adjutant.  Tom’s  face  grew  paler — all  but  the 
eye. 

" * Mr.  D’Arcy,  I am  directed  by  the  colonel  to  place  you  in  arrest. 
Go  to  your  quarters,  and  send  your  sword  to  the  orderly  room.’ 


* An  Irish  term  of  endearment. 
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“ He  pointed  to  the  door.  Tom  took  the  hint,  and  made  himself 
scarce. 

“ * Now,  Egan,’  says  the  adjutant,  * the  colonel  tv-ants  ye  immediately. 
Don’t  mind  sash  or  sword,  for  the  business  is  particular,’  and  oft'  he 
went. 

“ I found  the  colonel  alone. 

“ ‘Jack,’  says  he,  ‘D’Arcy  has  been  with  ye — I know  the  business, 
and  you  must  go  out  with  him.’ 

“ I looked  rather  grave — told  the  colonel  I would  be  anxious  to  oblige 
him — but  D’Arcy ’s  was  not  a quarrel  that  as  a man  of  honour  I could 
engage  in.  The  colonel  looked  at  me  with  a smile. 

“ ‘ Arrah ! bedershin  V says  he.  ‘ You  and  honour  may  he  married 
when  you  please — there’s  no  relationship  between  ye,  and  nobody  will 
forbid  the  bans.  Have  done,  Jack — Tiggnm  tignu  Teigeeine 

“ * If  you  wish  me  to  go  out,  I suppose  I must — but  if  any  thing  oc- 
curs— if  D’Arcy ’s  shot — ’ 

“ ‘ Why/  interrupted  the  colonel  ‘ in  that  case  ye’ll  get  the  thanks  of 
the  regiment;  and  if  you  could  manage  to  have  Daly  left  quivering  on 
a daisy  also,  you’ll  be  voted  a piece  of  plate  as  sure  as  my  name's  Hec- 
tor O’Donnel.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  I’ll  do  what  I can  for  the  good  of  the  service,’  says  I. 

“ ‘ I hear  the  other  scoundrel  has  searched  the  barracks  for  a second, 
and  none  of  the  lads  will  take  him  in  hand.  If  all  fail,  I’ll  provide  him 
with  the  quarter-master.  In  his  last  half-yearly  account,  there’s  a mis- 
take or  two  against  the  regiment  that  would  smash  him,  and  he’ll  not 
refuse  any  trifle  I require.’ 

“ ‘ But  they  are  both  under  arrest,  and  you  would  not  let  them  fight 
in  the  barracks,  I suppose  ?* 

“ * Troth ! rather  than  disappoint  them,  I would  let  them  settle  the 
matter  in  the  turf-yard — God  be  with  the  time  when  men  could  have 
the  use  of  the  barrack -yard,  and  the  surgeon,  too  if  they  required  it. 
It’s  thirty  years  ago — I was  a boy,  and  junior  ensign  in  the  53rd — 
old  Colonel  Bumes  had  the  regiment — stiff  as  a spontoon — they  call 
me  a tight  hand — I couldn’t  hold  a candle  to  him — and  he  was  brave  as 
a game  cock.  Well,  we  were  quartered  in  Tralee — the  great  election  of 
’86  came  on — party  ran  high — the  votes  were  pretty  equal — on  both 
sides  there  were  fire-eaters  enough — and  as  the  contest  became  more 
doubtful,  duels  increased,  and  there  were  fights  every  day.  At  last,  a 
MacGillicuddy  of  the  Reeks,  ran  against  a Blennerhasset  on  the  court- 
house steps — some  said  by  accident,  and  others  by  design — a message  was 
given  and  accepted  on  the  spot — friends  and  pistols  were  easily  had — 
but  the  difficulty  was  as  to  where  the  gentleman  could  fight  peaceably 
and  undisturbed,  as  the  mobs  on  both  sides  were  uncontrollable.  Some 
one  proposed  the  barrack-yard,  and  an  application  made  to  Colonel 
Burnes  was  instantly  complied  with.  They  fought  with  closed  gates, 
and  the  regiment  looking  on.  An  exchange  of  shots — one  slight  hit— 
some  blood — no  damage — shake  hands — wound  dressed — lunch  in  the 
mess-room — every  thing  gentlemanly  and  quiet — some  comfort  fighting 


* A figurative  phrase,  meaning,  “ we  understand  each  other.”  Literally,  “ Tim 
understands  Teady 
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that  way.  But  now  for  D’ Arcy.  The  first  thing-  to  do,*  is  to  get  the 
thing  on — the  next,  to  get  it  over/ 

44  4 Very  well,’  replied  I,  4 111  do  it  to  oblige  you.’ 

44  4 As  their  names  are  posted  in  the  sentry-box,  they  could  not  pass 
that  way  out  of  barracks,  but  there’s  the  key  of  the  side-wicket  leadings 
into  the  park — you  can  smuggle  them  out — and  I’ll  take  care  nobody 
shall  see  you.* 

44  I took  the  key  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  the  colonel  called 
me  back. 

44  4 One  word,  Jack — I have  enough  against  Daly  to  break  him — and 
if  you  can  get  D’Arcy  shot,  it  will  save  a second  court-martial  in  the 
regiment,  and  look  all  the  better.  When  ye  mark  the  ground,  take 
short  steps,  and  stick  the  devils  as  close  together  as  you  can — and 
if  the  sun’s  in  your  friend’s  eyes — why  don’t  lose  time  by  objecting  to  it/ 

44 1 gave  an  assenting  nod — but  as  I returned  to  my  quarters,  and 
began  to  remember  the  colonel’s  directions,  I thought  to  myself  it  was 
very  like  murder  we  had  been  planning.” 

To  this  observation  I gave  a hearty  assent,  and  the  sub-sheriff  thus 
continued  : 

44  WTell,  I took  the  message — followed  Daly  to  the  inn — for  after 
trying  every  body  in  barracks,  he  had  taken  a twist  through  the  town, 
and  divil  a one,  good  nor  bad,  would  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  him. 
"When  I found  him  regularly  bothered,  I was  for  instant  satisfaction — but 
in  five  minutes  afterwards  my  courage  underwent  a change. 

44  While  I was  hectoring  as  if  I would  have  fought  myself,  up  drove  a 
shandradan*  and  who  should  step  out  but  Dan  Kellett,  of  Mount  Dur- 
neeine,  the  biggest  villain  at  the  time  unhanged — but,  glory  to  the 
Virgin ! he  had  his  neck  stretched  afterwards,  when  the  French  surren- 
dered at  Ballanamuck. 

44  Mr.  Kellett  was  a broth  of  a boy,  as  they  call  it  in  this  country. 
He  generally  spent  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  in  Mount  Dur- 
neeine,  and  the  remainder  in  the  county  jail — sometimes,  under  suspicion 
of  debt,  but  more  commonly,  for  assault  and  battery.  He  would  ride 
twenty  miles  to  see  a man  hanged,  and  fifty  to  be  present  at  a duel. 
He  used  to  bless  God,  that  no  quarrel  in  which  he  ever  was  engaged  had 
been  amicably  arranged ; and,  although  in  general  matters  no  body  would 
believe  him  upon  oath,  in  this  case  was  his  assertion  undoubted.  He 
was  returning  home  after  a probation  of  a twelvemonth  in  44  the  stone 
jug,”  for  half-murdering  a coroner  who  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  him, 
and  great  was  Mr.  Daly’s  delight  when  he  recognised  his  old  and  re- 
spectable acquaintance,  who  appeared  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

44  These  worthies  retired  a few  paces,  and  I could  perceive  from  the 
action  employed  by  both,  that  Mr.  Daly  was  detailing  his  affair  with 
D’Arcy,  requesting  Mr.  Kellett’s  friendly  offices,  and  receiving  a very 
gracious  consent.  Of  all  the  lads  in  Galway,  this  same  Mr.  Kellett  was 
the  last  man  against  whom  I would  have  been  pitted  if  I could  have 
helped  it,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I wished  him  in  Roscommon 
jail,  or  at  the  devil — and  I would  have  obliged  him  with  free  choice  of 
either — but  the  jump  was  made,  and  I was  beautifully  in  for  it. 

• A Shandradan — anglice,  an  ill-appointed  carriage. 
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“ c Mr.  Egan,’  said  the  owner  of  Mount  Durneeine,  as  he  approached 
me,  and  rubbed  his  fingers  through  whiskers  a foot  long,  and  of  a fiery 
red,  that  made  them  more  alarming,  *1  have  heard  a sketch  of  this 
affair,  and  we’ll  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  satisfaction — sooner  a thing 
comes  off  the  better — and,  as  I’m  in  a hurry  home — we’ll  be  waiting  for 
you  behind  the  pound  in  half  an  hour.  My  friend  tells  me  ye  were  in 
a hell  of  a hurry — so,  of  course  ye’r  ready  to  come  to  the  scratch. 
Hand  me  the  tool-chest.’  The  driver  took  a pistol-case  out  of  the 
shandradan . ‘ And  now  I’ll  just  step  in  to  rince  the  cobwebs  out  of  my 

throat,  and  be  ready  for  you  in  a jiffy.’ 

**  I returned  to  the  barracks,  and,  upon  my  conscience ! my  reflections 
were  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I was  up  to  the  neck  in  trouble,  and  no 
way  to  get  out  of  it — and  I consigned  D’Arcy,  Daly,  Kellett,  and  the 
colonel  to  the  devil  in  one  batch.  That  infernal  villain,  fresh  from 
Roscommon  jail,  where  he  was  obliged,  against  his  inclination,  to  be 
peaceable,  no  doubt  was  dying  for  an  opportunity  to  make  up  lost  time. 
As  if  the  scoundrel  was  not  dangerous  enough,  he  had  gone  in  to  prime 
himself  with  whiskey — and  if  I coughed  or  looked  crooked,  it  would 
be  ‘ Mr.  Egan,  I’ll  trouble  ye  for  satisfaction — no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent.* 

“ ‘Arrah!  Jack,’  says  I,  spakin’  to  myself,  ‘ye  have  made  a Judy 
Fitzsummon’s  mother  of  yerself  this  blessed  mornin’ — ye  common  om- 
madaicriy  what  had  you  to  do  with  affairs  of  honour  ?’ 

“ When  I mentioned  Kellett’s  name  to  D’Arcy,  I thought  he  would 
have  fainted. 

“ ‘ Oh,  Jack,’  says  he,  ‘ there  will  be  murder.’ 

“ ‘ Arrah ! the  devil  a truer  word  ever  ye  uttered,’  said  I. 

“ D’Arcy  looked  pale  as  a table-cloth — for  if  there  was  a spark  of 
courage  in  him  before,  the  very  name  of  Kellett  had  frightened  it 
away. 

“ ‘ What’s  to  be  done  ?’  says  he. 

“ ‘ Would  ye  have  any  objection  to  make  an  apology?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ How  could  that  be?’  he  asked. 

“ I saw  he  was  dying  to  do  it  all  the  time.  ‘ Ye  know  I was  kicked.’ 

“ ‘ Faith  ! and,’  says  I,  ‘ye’ll  be  shot  into  the  bargain,  if  ye  have  any 
luck  at  all.’ 

“ Well,  time  was  short — and  D’Arcy  consented.  Off  we  set  for  the 
pound,  taking  the  pistols  with  us  for  form  sake,  but  fully  determined 
that  no  powder  should  be  burned — and  when  we  reached  the  place, 
there  ■were  Daly  and  his  coadjutor  waiting  to  receive  us.  Just  as  I had 
expected,  Kellett  had  five  inches  of  whiskey  in  him,  and  was  ready  for 
war ; and  swaggering  over  to  me  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  eye- 
brows drawn  together, 

“ ‘ I presume,’  said  he,  ‘ there’s  nothing  to  be  done,  but  step  the 
ground  and  load  the  marking-irons.’ 

“ ‘ An  ample  apology,’  says  I,  ‘ may  save  that  trouble.’ 

“ * An  apology,’  says  he.  ‘ Arrah  ! young  man — what  a gommogue 
ye  must  be — an  apology  ! and  powder  not  squibbed — don’t  ye  wish  ye 
may  get  one  ? After  a couple  of  shots  maybe  I might  talk  to  ye  on  the 
subject.’ 

“ The  ruffian  had  totally  mistaken  me,  and  thought  that  I had  come 
to  demand,  what  I was  quite  ready  to  offer  him. 
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44  ‘ I am  prepared,’  says  I,  * to — ’ 

44  4 I know  you  are,  and  so  are  we.’ 

44  And  you  would  have  thought  he  would  have  snapped  the  head  off 
me.  Well,  before  I could  get  further,  fortune  stood  to  us  like  a brick, 
and  when  I thought  our  disgrace  was  certain,  we  came  off  with  flying 
colours. 

. “ At  that  time,  you  must  know  that,  in  Connaught,  for  one  man  that 
would  go  to  mass,  three  would  go  to  see  a duel — and  there  were  five 
hundred  of  the  townspeople  collected.  The  better  class  paid  a penny 
to  the  keeper,  and  got  a seat  on  the  pound -wall, — whilethe  tag-rag  were 
gathered  round  us.  At  this  moment,  half-a-dozen  stout  fellows,  each 
with  a boulteeire*  ill  his  fist  that  would  have  felled'an  ox,  pushed  fair  and 
asy  through  the  crowd,  and  jumped  suddenly  on  Mr.  KeGett  as  a cat 
would  on  a canary. 

“ * What  do  ye  mane,  ye  scoundrels,”  says  he,  half  choked  between 
passion  and  the  pressure  ot  their  knuckles. 

44  ‘ Mane,  ye  infernal  thief?’  exclaimed  a little  black-a- vised  inan, 
popping  up  at  Kellett’s  elbow,  ‘ I mane  that  you  are  under  the  screw, 
and  before  the  sun  sets  that  ye  ll  be  able  to  tell  whether  there’s  better 
accommodation  in  Trim  jail  than  in  Roscommon/ 

44  Arrah  ! who  do  ye  suppose  the  wee  man  was  ? Divil  another  than  the 
coroner  whom  Kellett  had  half-kilt  the  year  before.  He  knew  the  day 
that  Kellett  would  get  out,  and  thinking  the  scoundrel  had  been  too  com- 
fortable in  Roscommon,  he  was  ready  waiting  for  him  iu  Meath.  Well, 
seeing  how  fortune  had  saved  us,  I turned  round  to  D’Arcy,  who  was 
pale  as  cambric  handkerchief,  4 Arrah ! bad  luck  to  ye,’  says  I,  ‘ look 
bould  as  a lion,  yu’r  safe  for  this  time,’  and  I steps  forward  to  the  coroner 
aud  his  followers. 

“ * May  I inquire  the  cause  of  this  interruption  ?’  I said,  with  a flourish 
of  the  head. 

44  ‘ Suspicion  of  debt,’  replied  the  little  black-a- vised  man,  * and  here’s 
my  authority,*  pulling  out  a foot  of  parchment. 

44  4 Really — it’s  particularly  unpleasant,’ — I observed,  * could  you  oblige 
him  with  an  hour  ? When  our  friends  had  settled  a small  previous  ac- 
count, from  some  impertinent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kellett  on  the 
ground,  I intended  to  have  a couple  of  shots  at  him  before  we  parted..’ 

44  ‘ I tell  you  what,’  said  the  coroner,  4 if  half  a minute  would  save  him 
from  the  gallows  the  villain  should  not  have  the  quarter,  and  here  comes 
the  chaise.’ 

44  4 If  the  debt  was  moderate — rather  than  be  disappointed  I would  pay 
it  myself,’  I observed  carelessly. 

M ‘ Blood  and  turf ! isn’t  that  a sportin  offer,’  exclaimed  the  mob,  4 isn’t 
his  honour  raal  game.’ 

44  D’Arcy  heard  my  overture,  and  thunderstruck  came  up  and  whis- 
pered iu  my  ear,  4 Are  ye  mad  ? The  devil  might  tempt  the  coroner  to 
take  ye  at  your  word.’ 

44  4 Don’t  be  uneasy,’  says  I in  return,  4 If  thirty  shillings  would  set 
him  loose,  I wouldn’t  go  further  than  a pound.’ 

44  4 The  debt,  sir,’  said  the  little  dark  man,  4 is  three  hundred  and 
eighty  seven  pounds  fourteen  and  three  pence,  with  caption  fees  and — ’ 

44  4 Ye  may  stop  where  ye  are,’  I replied.  4 Mr.  Kellett,  ye  may  bles3 


• A heavy  stick. 
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God  for  your  deliverance,  or  in  half  an  hour  ye  would  have  been  quiver- 
ing on  a daisy,*  I said,  addressing  the  prisoner,  whom  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  carriage.’ 

« t The  moment  I am  at  liberty,  Mr.  Egan,  you  shall  hear  from  me.’ 

“ * Ah  then,  Mr.  Egan,’  added  the  coroner,  ‘ in  the  mean  time  I would 
advise  you  to  keep  your  hand  in  practice.  If  three  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  pence,  instead  of  pounds,  would  get  the  scoundrel  out  of  quod,  he 
couldn’t  manage  to  raise  half  the  money.  Mount  Dumeeine,  as  he  calls  a 
roofless  house  and  a hundred  acres  of  brown  heather,  would  never  have 
sold  for  a thousand  pounds,  and  it’s  mortgaged  for  more  than  three.  Devil 
a thing  will  set  him  at  large  but  a general  jail  delivery.  Have  you  any 
commands  for  Trim  ?’ 

“ * This  is  too  bad,’  said  I,  addressing  the  mob  who  were  collected, 

* to  have  my  feelings  wounded,  and  not  receive  satisfaction  on  the  spot. 
Well,  I have  come  to  a resolution,  and  nobody  will  make  me  break  it. 
By  this  book,’  and  I kissed  the  handle  of  the  pistol — which  by  the  bye  I had 
never  ventured  to  touch  until  I saw  Kellett  gripped  by  the  coroner — ‘ I’ll 
never  be  second  after  this  to  man,  woman,  or  child — and  let  nobody  ask 
me!’ 

“ * Ah  then,  ye’r  honour,  but  we’r  sorry  for  yur  disappointment,’  said 
one  scoundrel  who  came  to  see  me  shot. 

“ ‘ The  devil  a too  late  is  it  yet  to  rescue  Kellett  and  have  the  fight,* 
exclaimed  another. 

“ ‘ Be  gosstotay ! and  ye’re  right,  Philibeen.  If  we  cut  quick  across 
the  fields  >ve*ll  catch  the  shay  at  the  cross-road.’ 

“ * Oh!  murder,’  whispered  D’Arcy,  ‘ the  villains  will  never  let  us  re- 
turn home  without  blood.’ 

“ ‘ They’ll  see  none  of  ours,’  I replied,  ‘ so  don’t  be  uneasy.  Gentle- 
men,* said  I,  ‘I’m  eternally  obliged  to  ye — but  as  ye  might  get  into  trouble, 
I’ll  bear  my  disappointment,  and  suffer  in  silence  like  a man.* 

*• 1 Arrah !’  observed  a fourth,  * isn’t  his  honour  a considrit  gintle- 
man  ! Be  all  that’s  beautiful ! we’ll  chair  him  home.’ 

“ This  was  too  much  for  modesty  like  mine  to  stand,  and  I protested 
against  it ; but  ye  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  keep  out  the  tide  with 
a pitchfork.  Seven  or  eight  ruffians,  strong  enough  to  lift  the  mail 
coach,  shouldered  me  in  a moment.  Away  we  went — tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail — three  hundred  after  us — and  as  we  traversed  the  town  every  idler 
joined  the  procession.  The  sentry  heard  the  uproar — called  out  that  the 
general  was  come  unexpectedly — and  the  sergeant  turned  out  the 
guard. 

“ * What  is  all  this?’  inquired  Colonel  O’Donnel  at  the  adjutant. 

“ ‘ Either  the  French  have  landed,  or  both  the  scoundrels  are  shot. 
But  no, — Saint  Andrew  ! — is  it  possible  ?’  exclaimed  the  little  Scotch- 
man, as  I made  my  entrance  in  state. 

“ In  another  minute  I was  in  the  presence  of  the  colonel.  ' Now  what 
the  devil  is  this  all  about  ?’  he  exclaimed.  ‘ You  sneaked  out  of  the  side 
wicket  like  a cur  with  a kettle  tied  to  him,  and  you  return  through  the 
grand  gate  like  a regular  conqueror.’ 

“ ‘ The  mob  are  always  bloodthirsty,*  says  I,  * and  seeing  me  bent 
upon  murder,  they  paid  me  the  compliment  you  saw.’ 

“ ‘ Humph!*  grunted  the  colonel ; * but,  Jack,  make  me  happy  before 
you  go  farther,  by  telling  me  there’s  one  of  the  scoundrels  on  the  daisy.* 
July. — vol.  lxxi.  no.  cclxxxiii.  z 
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44  * Arrah  ! the  devil  a one  of  them.  I tried  my  best  to  get  both  shot ; 
and  when  it  failed  me,  I challenged  Kellett,  out  of  pure  disappointment.’ 
44  4 You  challenge  Kellett  !’  he  roared. 

O 

44 4 Troth ! colonel.  It's  a weakness,  and  I can’t  help  it  I never  see  a 
pistol  half-a-yard  long,  and  a fire-eater  at  the  end  of  it  but  I lose  all 
control  over  my  temper  and  become  desperate.  If  that  blackguard,  the 
coroner,  hadn't  carried  off  Kellett  by  main  force,  before  this  time  I would 
have  been  enabled  to  read  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  through  his 
carcase.’ 

44  The  little  adjutant  left  the  room,  and  the  colonel  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
me  like  a pointer  at  a partridge.  4 Jack !’  says  he,  4 by  every  tiling  that’s 
amiable — ye 'r  the  biggest  villain  at  this  moment  unhanged.  You  fight  a 
fellow  that  wouldn’t  wait  for  morning  to  go  out,  but  finished  Bob  Hardy- 
man  by  candlelight  in  the  gateway  of  the  Red  Cow.  Oh  ! motta-sin - 
diaoul ! if  your  impudence  doesn’t  bang  Bannagher,  out  and  out.’ 

44  Well,  there  was  no  use  in  trying  it  on  the  colonel,  and  so  I told  him 
the  whole  story. 

44  4 ’Pon  my  soul,’  says  I,  4 1 little  fancied  when  I slipped  out  of  the 
side  gate  with  a heavy  heart,  that  I would  get  back  without  being  kicked 
off  the  ground  by  Kellett-,  and  pelted  into  tne  barrack  by  the  mob.  But 
luck’s  every  thing — and  as  I have  got  a fighting  character  by  mere  acci- 
dent, I hope  ye'll  just  leave  matters  as  they  stand.’ 

44  4 Ah  then,’  says  he,  4 I’ll  not  rob  you  of  your  laurels.’ 

44  4 Faith ! and  if  ye  don't,’  says  I,  4 I’ll  take  care  that  nobody  wilL 
The  man  who  finds  me  upon  the  field  of  glory,  a second  time,  will  rise 
early  in  the  morning — for  if  I hear  that  there  will  be  a duel  in  Galway,  I’ll 
slip  into  Roscommon  the  night  before,  and  sleep  snug  and  warm  with  the 
Shannon  between  us.’ 

44  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Egan,”  I remarked,  44  no  man  earned  4 the 
bubble  reputation*  more  cheaply  than  yourself. 

44  And  do  ye  suppose,”  inquired  the  sub-sheriff,  44  that  I am  the  only 
coward  who  has  humbugged  the  world,  and  passed  current  as  a despe- 
rado ? Ah,  my  dear  sir,  if  half  the  swaggerers  ye  meet  with  were  ex- 
amined, ye  would  find  an  ass's  hide  lurking  beneath  their  lion’s  skin. 
Believe  me,  Captain,  Shawn  Cruchadore  is  not  the  only  man  in  Con- 
naught who  has  an  antipathy  to  gunpowder  and  cold  iron.” 

44  But  touching  Messrs.  Daly  and  D’ Arcy, — what  was  the  result  ?*’ 

44  Oh,  the  scoundrels — we  got  shot  of  both.  Daly  was  cashiered  by 
sentence  of  court-martial,  and  the  other  fellow  resigned.  D’Arcy  turned 
rebel  and  was  transported — and  poteeine  sent  Daly  to  the  other  world  in 
double  quick.  But  who  does  that  young  woman  want  ? You  or  me, 
captain  ?” 

44  Yout  of  course  ; 4 none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.’  ” 

44  Ah,  then,  I suppose  that’s  the  reason  that  none  of  them  would  listen 
to  me  when  I was  on  the  look  out  for  an  heiress  in  my  youth.  My  pretty 
girl,  what’s  your  business  with  me  ?” 

But  the  business  that  the  pretty  girl  had  with  the  sub-sheriff  must 
remain  a secret,  gentle  reader,  until  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
month. 
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Chap.  V. 

“And  here  we  are  then!  actually  in  Paris!  and  in  a very  tolerably 
decent-looking  hotel  too,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  looking  round  with 
great  complacency  upon  the  mirrors,  alabaster,  and  ormolu,  which  adorned 
the  room.  “ And  1 must  say  that  from  first  to  last  I do  think  I have 
managed  better  than  most  people  could  have  done.  Here  we  are  all  just 
as  gay  and  as  fresh  as  the  morning  we  set  out,  without  a single  packet 
stolen  or  lost,  and  without  one  disagreeable  accident,  excepting,  indeed, 
the  absurd  whim  of  that  fool,  Stephen,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  he 
roust  go  home  again  because  he  could  not  get  porter.  That’s  the  only 
disagreeable  thing  that  has  happened  to  us,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ And  I don’t  call  that  disagreeable  at  all,  my  dear,”  replied  her  hus- 
band. “ Depend  upon  it  wc  shall  do  very  well  without  him.  And  you 
have  brought  us  to  a very  beautiful  room,  that  is  certain,  Mrs.  Roberts. 
And  now,  my  dear,  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?” 

“ The  first  thing  that  I shall  do  will  be  to  change  my  dress,  and  take 
a walk  in  these  lovely  Tuileries  gardens,”  said  the  young  Mr.  Roberts. 

“ Yes,  my  dearest  Edward  ! Those  are  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries ; I give  you  great  credit  for  recognising  them  so  immediately. 
You  are  your  mother’s  own  son,  Edward,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  giving 
him  a maternal  tap  upon  the  cheek. 

“ Why  should  not  we  go  too,  mamma  ?”  demanded  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter. “ The  day  is  so  very  lovely  that  it  would  be  a shame  to  lose  it.” 

“ I delight  in  your  eagerness,  my  dear  love,  to  enjoy  the  charming 
scenes  to  which  I nave  brought  you  ; for  even  the  day  is  as  much  French 
as  the  Tuileries  themselves.  I knew  very  well  what  I was  about,  didn’t 
I ? But  as  to  our  all  setting  off  to  show  ourselves  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  before  we,  have  bought  a single  thing,  or  even  unpacked  what 
we  have  brought  'with  us,  I can’t  say  that  I think  it  a good  plan  at  all. 
If  we  had  Stephen  with  us,  indeed,  to  walk  behind  you,  it  would  not  sig- 
nify so  much  ; but  if  I were  Edward,  I positively  would  not  take  you  out 
in  your  travelling  bonnets  ; they  were  very  pretty  when  you  set  out, 
but  they  are  a good  deal  the  worse  for  the  wear,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ Then  what  are  we  to  do  first,  my  dear  ?”  demanded  Air.  Roberts,  a 
little  fretfully.  “ This  is  a very  gay  looking  room  to  be  sure,  and  it  has 
got  a very  pretty  look-out ; but  that’s  no  reason  why  we  should  sit  up 
here  all  day  with  our  hands  before  us.” 

“ If  you  begin  to  grumble,  Mr.  Roberts,  I give  the  thing  up  altoge- 
ther. It  is  too  bad,  exerting  myself  as  I do  for  you  all,  that  I should  be 
reproached  so  very  bitterly  because  the  things  can’t  be  unpacked  the  very 
moment  we  arrive  ! I must  see  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  see  both  of  them,  and  when  I have  asked 
them  all  particulars  respecting  the  rent  of  their  rooms  by  the  month,  or 
perhaps  by  the  year,  I shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to 
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remain  here,  or  immediately  seek  for  private  lodgings.  Ring  the  bell, 
Mr.  Roberts,  if  you  please.  Every  thing  is  so  excessively  cheap  in 
France,  that  I dare  say  we  shall  find  that  we  can  very  well  afford  to  live 
at  this  comfortable  hotel,  if  we  like  it.” 

“ Do  make  haste  about  it,  then,  mamma !”  exclaimed  Miss  Agatha, 
with  a good  deal  of  vivacity,  “ it  is  really  too  dull  sitting  here  and  doing 
nothing.” 

“You  arc  such  a dear  lively  creature,  Agatha,  that  I always  excuse 
your  being  a little  impatient.  Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Roberts,  can’t  you  T* 

“ l have  rang  it,  my  dear,”  replied  her  admirable  partner,  merely 
raisins:  his  brows  a little  as  she  raised  her  voice. 

“ Then  ring  again,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

He  did  so,  and  after  the  interval  of,  what  appeared  to  the  impatient 
party,  many  minutes,  a waiter  answered  the  summons.  “ Vous  Ctes  uue 
servante,  je  crois  ?”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  interrogatively — “ settlement  uue 
servante  ?” 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a French  man  or  a French  woman  either 
is  seen  to  laugh  at  the  blunders  made  by  foreigners  when  attempting  to 
speak  their  language ; however  much  their  pretty  idiom,  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud,  may  be  spoken  “ a la  vache  espagnole ,”  they  contrive 
with  admirable  politeness,  and  most  extraordinary  command  of  muscle, 
to  give  no  indication  whatever  of  the  amusement  occasioned  thereby.  But 
the  unfortunate  waiter  now  addressed  by  Mrs.  Roberts  was  not  proof 
against  this  attack  upon  his  dignity  of  sex,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
lie  shewed  his  teeth  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  answered,  “ Pardon,  madame, 
je  suis  un  gargon.” 

“ What  does  the  idiot  mean  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  great  in- 
dignation. “ A boy  indeed  ! . Great  fool!  J’ai  besoin  de  votre  rnaitre, 
et  de  votre  maitresse.  Dizez  a eux  de  monter  l’escalier  £t  me  parler.” 

“ Oui,  madame,”  said  the  man,  hurrying  out  of  the  room  with  less 
command  of  feature  than  is  usually  found  in  persons  of  his  class  and 
country,  and  which,  if  displayed  before  his  employers,  would  have  very 
properly  ensured  his  instant  dismissal,  as  proving  him  utterly  unfit  for 
the  situation  of  waiter  at  an  hotel  deriving  its  principal  emoluments  from 
the  reception  of  English  travellers.  The  mission  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  so  far  successful  that  it  brought  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
to  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Roberts.  We  will  not  follow  the  dialogue  which 
ensued  through  all  its  verbal  niceties  ; it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  by  the 
help  of  Miss  Agatha  it  at  length  became  evident  to  her  mamma  that 
their  present  gay  abode  must  be  exchanged  for  one  considerably  less 
costly,  and  that  the  sooner  the  movement  was  made  the  better  chance 
there  would  be  of  her  finding  herself  able  to  keep  her  often  pledged  pro- 
mise, of  living  in  an  elegant  style  without  running  the  slightest  risk  of 
exceeding  their  income.  She  dismissed  the  elegant  landlady,  therefore, 
with  a very  magnificent  sort  of  nod,  and  the  words  “ Je  veux  penseray, 
madame,  a tout  cela.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  would  not  have  confessed  the  fact  for  much,  but  the  truth 
is,  that  for  a few  moments  she  felt  considerably  at  a loss  as  to  what  she  ought 
to  do  next.  To  have  asked  the  opinion  of  her  husband  would  have  been 
a sort  of  domestic  innovation  exceedingly  unpalatable,  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous ; but,  after  a little  reflection,  she  very  cleverly  hit  upon  a tone  of 
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general  consultation  which,  without  the  slightest  degradation,  gave  her 
the  amiable  appearance  of  wishing  to  please  every  body.  “ Now  then,” 
she  said,  with  a gay  and  good-humoured  smile,  “ now  then  let  us  put  it 
to  the  vote.  What  are  we  to  do  next  in  order  to  settle  ourselves  perma- 
nently in  the  most  agreeable  manner  ? I am  quite  ready  to  hear  every 
body’s  opinion ; only  observing,  before  any  of  you  begin  to  speak,  that  I 
will  not  consent  to  stay  here  beyond  one  night.  I believe  I am  pretty 
quick  in  finding  out  people’s  characters,  and  I will  venture  to  say  that 
the  woman  who  has  just  left  the  room  is  one  of  the  most  audacious  and 
unprincipled  cheats  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  I kept  my  temper  with  her, 
as  you  all  saw,  never  once  telling  her  that  1 would  see  her  and  her  house, 
and  all  the  finery  in  it,  buried  in  the  bottomless  pit,  rather  than  stay  in 
it.  I certainly  was  very  angry,  because  I so  well  know  that  the  terms 
she  asked  were  not  only  very  high  and  very  unreasonable,  but  totally  out 
of  the  common  way  ; and  that  it  was  only  because  she  saw  something 
about  us  which  made  her  conclude  we  were  people  of  consequence,  that 
she  did  so.  Now  then,  give  me  all  your  opinions,  what  must  we  do 
next  ?” 

No  one  seemed  in  haste  to  answer  the  question  so  condescendingly 
put,  but  after  the  pause  of  a minute  or  two  both  the  young  ladies  spoke 
at  the  same  moment,  tiie  eldest  saying,  “ I am  sure  I don’t  know,”  and 
the  youngest  “ I am  sure  I can’t  tell.”  The  father  of  the  family  took 
still  longer  to  reflect  before  lie  spoke,  but  then  there  was  something  like  a 
valuable  hint  in  what  he  said.  “ I wonder,  my  dear,  if  there  are  any  such 
things  as  advertisements  in  Paris  ?”  were  the  words  he  slowly  and  rather 
timidly  uttered,  by  no  means  certain  that  he  should  not  be  chided  for  an 
absurdity. 

“ Certainly,  my  dear,  there  are  advertisements,  you  may  be  very  sure 
of  that,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  you  see,  that  we  do  not  exactly  know 
where  to  look  for  them.  But  where  there  is  a will,  you  know,  there  is 
always  a way,”  and  Mrs.  Roberts  again  rang  the  bell.  It  was  now  an  older 
man  who  answered  it,  and  one  who  probably  thought  himself  proof  against 
any  French  the  lady  could  speak,  but  although  his  gravity  was  in  no  degree 
endangered,  even  this  experienced  personage  felt  puzzled  when  she  said, 
“ Avez  vous  aucun  papier  de  nouvelles  dans  la  maison  ?” 

“Journal,  mamma,”  whispered  Agatha. 

“ Nonsense,  child  ! how  can  you  fancy  such  a fellow  as  this  keeps  a 
journal  ? Or,  if  he  did,  what  should  I want  with  it  ?”  said  her  mother 
sharply.  But,  luckily  for  the  business  in  hand,  the  quick  Frenchman  had 
caught  the  word,  and  before  Mrs.  Roberts  ceased  speaking  he  had  left  the 
room.  Ilis  return  was  almost  as  rapid  as  his  exit,  and,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  party  he  brought  several  newspapers  in  his  hand. 
Though  unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  universal  compendium  which  she 
seized  upon,  Mrs.  Roberts  instantly  took  possession  of  Galignani , the 
English  title  at  once  attracting  her  eye,  civilly  pushing  across  the  table  to 
her  husband  half-a-dozen  French  papers,  unmindful  of,  or  indifferent  to, 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  read  them.  There  "was  equal  cleverness  in  the 
rapidity  with  which,  at  a glance,  Mrs.  Roberts  perceived  the  invaluable 
nature  of  the  publication  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  manner  with 
which  she  concealed  her  joy  at  the  discovery  under  the  semblance  of  in- 
difference. 

“ After  all,  my  dear,  I think  the  best  tiling  we  can  do  will  be  to  set  off, 
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just  in  our  travelling  dresses  as  we  are,  and  look  at  some  lodgings;”  and 
as  she  spoke  she  rolled  up  the  precious  paper  and  put  it  into  her  bag,  ^ 

“ Just  let  me  have  a look  at  that  newspaper  first,  my  dear,”  said  Mr. 
Roberts  ; “ an  English  paper  will  be  quite  a treat.” 

“ You  can’t  stay  to  read  papers  now,  Mr.  Roberts.  I tell  you  we  shall 
he  ruined  if  we  stay  in  this  horribly  cheating  house,  and  if  you  will  just 
trust  to  me,  I’ll  answer  for  it  I will  find  out  some  lodgings  that  will  do  for 
us  before  night.” 

Mr.  Roberts  must  have  been  a much  less  wise  man  than  he  really  was 
had  he  attempted  any  remonstrance.  He  knew  his  place  better,  and  im- 
mediately answered,  “ I am  quite  ready,  my  dear.” 

<f  Come  then,  girls  ! I suppose  you  will  like  to  come  too  ? Let  us  go 
and  put  our  bonnets  on.”  While  thus  employed  in  the  sanctuary  of  her 
own  apartment  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Roberts  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  without  a guide  to  find  out  the  different  streets  referred  to  in  the 
advertisements,  and  taking  the  Galignani  from  her  bag  she  took  her 
eldest  daughter  so  far  into  her  confidence  as  to  point  out  the  advertise- 
ments, and  to  say — “ how  in  the  world  are  we  to  find  out  all  these  streets, 
Agatha  ?” 

“ If  I were  you,  mamma,  I would  take  a hackney-coach,”  replied  the 
young  lady. 

“Certainly,  I will  take  a hackney-coach,”  replied  her  mother,  “if,” 
she  added  with  a little  embarrassment,  “ if  there  are  any.” 

“ Oh  ! there  are  lots,  mamma !”  exclaimed  both  her  daughters  at  once. 
“ That  was  one  that  brought  us  from  the  diligence.  Did  you  not  see  the 
number  ?”  said  Maria. 

Thus  reminded,  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  at  tliat  time  did  certainly  feel  a 
little  overpowered  by  all  she  had  undertaken,  recovered  her  composure, 
and  wisely  resigning  the  paper  to  Agatha,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
names  of  the  streets,  she  ordered  a coach  to  be  called,  which  was  done 
as  readily  by  the  well  initiated  waiter  as  if  she  had  asked  for  a fiacre 
instead  of  a “ voiture  avec  un  numcro .” 

Miss  Agatha  pronounced  the  names  of  the  various  streets  and  the 
numbers  of  various  houses  very  distinctly,  and  the  coachman  obeyed  the 
orders  given  with  such  celerity,  that  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours 
they  had  seen  no  less  than  eight  sets  of  apartments,  among  which  one 
was  selected  as  being  in  all  respects  likely  to  suit  them.  The  bargain 
for  one  month  certain  was  speedily  made,  and  the  party  drove  back  to 
their  hotel  in  high  spirits,  and  with  the  comfortable  persuasion  that  all 
their  difficulties  were  over. 

“ Pay  the  coachman,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  addressing  her 
husband. 

“ Ask  him  how  much,  Agatha,”  said  that  obedient  functionary,  ad- 
dressing in  his  turn  his  accomplished  eldest  daughter  ; and  “ qu’est  qu’il 
y a k payer  ?”  demanded  the  young  lady  of  the  coacher. 

The  man  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  a calculation  to 
make,  tucking  his  whip  under  his  left  arm,  and  extending  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  while  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  he  began  to  mutter 
the  name  of  a street  over  each  extended  finger.  But  these,  though  he 
included  the  thumb,  were  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  he  therefore 
shifted  his  whip  and  recommenced  the  same  process,  only  reversing  the 
order  of  his  hands ; and  having  thus  reached  the  fourth  finger  of  his 
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right-hand,  he  made  a French  bow,  and  said  with  a French  smile, 
**  Treize  francs  et  demi,  mademoiselle,  et  puis,  le  petit  pour  boire.” 

Agatha  translated  the  man’s  words  very  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of 
her  papa,  adding,  however,  that  she  thought  it  extravagantly  dear. 

“ Dear !”  repeated  her  comely  parent,  his  florid  complexion  deepening 
to  crimson — “ dear ! it  is  the  most  audacious  imposition  that  ever  was 
attempted.  Mrs.  Roberts,  my  dear,  step  back  for  a minute,”  he  added, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  overtake  his  retreating  lady.  “ For  goodness 
sake  just  tell  me  what  I am  to  do  ? This  fellow  here  asks  thirteen  francs 
and  a half,  and  something  over  for  drink,  though  we  have  not  been  gone 
from  this  door  above  two  hours  by  my  watch  at  the  very  utmost.” 

“ Asks,  Mr.  Roberts  ! How  can  you  be  so  silly  ? What  does  it  sig- 
nify what  he  asks  ? Of  course  we  know  that  the  French  are  the  greatest 
rogues  upon  earth.  You  will  just  pay  him  the  proper  fare,  if  you  please, 
and  not  a farthing  more.  Something  for  drink  indeed  ! Who  ever 
heard  an  English  hackney-coachman  ask  for  such  a thing  ? Yet  these 
fellows  are  called  sober,  and  ours  the  contrary ! Pay  him  his  fare,  Mr. 
Roberts,  I tell  you,  and  no  more.” 

“ But  how  am  I to  know,  my  dear,  what  his  fare  is  ?”  demanded  her 
husband. 

“ Good  gracious ! Can’t  you  ask  the  people  of  the  house  ?” 

By  the  help  of  Agatha  this  was  done  ; and  the  waiter  she  applied  to, 
after  exchanging  a few  words  with  the  coachman,  assured  her  that  he  was 
asking  no  more  than  his  due.  The  anger  and  indignation  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts w’ere  far  too  great  to  permit  her  making  any  inquiries  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  amount,  and  as  she  had 
twice  in  her  life  resisted  with  success  an  exorbitant  charge  from  a Lon- 
don hackney-coachman,  she  instantly  determined  to  try  her  skill  in  the 
same  manner  in  Paris.  Neither  the  coachman  nor  the  waiter,  whose 
judgment  in  the  cause  she  had  so  vehemently  rejected,  appeared  at  all 
averse  to  her  having  recourse  to  legal  authority  to  settle  the  matter,  but 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  that  such  was  her  w ish, 
they  afforded  all  the  information  necessary  for  immediately  making  the 
application  she  desired.  The  process  by  which  the  question  was  decided 
was  a very  summary  one,  consisting  of  a question  on  her  part,  or  rather 
on  that  of  her  daughter,  and  an  answer  on  that  of  the  magistrate  to 
whom  she  had  applied.  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this  answer, 
which  assured  her  that  the  charge  made  was  perfectly  correct, — as,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  admission,  conveyed  by  the  lips  of  her  fair  daughter, 
she  had  been  driven  to  eight  different  houses,  where  she  had  stopped,  and 
finally  to  the  hotel  from  whence  she  had  set.  out.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  explicitness  of  this  sentence,  unless  it  were  the  politeness  with  which  it 
was  pronounced.  The  magistrate  obligingly  took  the  trouble  of  making 
the  calculation  of  nine  times  thirty  sous  for  her  satisfaction,  and  then 
told  her  that  the  petit  pour  boire  was  a matter  of  custom,  but  not  of 
right,  and  that  she  might,  if  she  choose  it,  refuse  to  give  it.  He  then 
very  good-naturedly  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the  ladies  the  blunder 
they  had  made  in  not  taking  the  coach  “ a Vlieure ,”  as,  without  this  pre- 
caution, every  stoppage  may  be  legally  reckoned  a separate  fare.  All 
this,  though  with  studious  civility  addressed  to  both  ladies,  was  under- 
stood only  by  the  younger  one,  Mrs.  Roberts  listening  with  ears  which 
helped  her  but  little,  but  with  eyes  that  flashed  unmitigated  indignation 
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on  the  speaker  ; and  when  he  ceased,  or  rather  before,  she  burst  forth 
with  the  expression  of  feelings  she  could  no  longer  control,  exclaiming, 
“Vous  &tes,  tine,  et  tout,  de  voleurs,  et  rascals,  monsieur,  et  soyez  sure 
que  jc  disais  tout  cela  a tout  la  monde.” 

Miss  Agatha,  notwithstanding  that  she  fully  shared  the  family  re- 
verence for  her  mother’s  powers  as  a woman  of  business,  was  a good 
deal  shocked  at  this  attack  upon  a gentleman  who  had  comported  himself 
with  so  much  politeness,  and  she  ventured  to  pronounce  a gentle  remon- 
strance in  her  mother’s  ear,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request  that,  as 
the  business  was  ended,  she  would  withdraw. 

“ Don’t  be  impertinent,  Agatha,”  replied  the  indignant  Mrs.  Roberts, 
shaking  her  off.  “ I know  quite  as  wrell  as  you  do  w'hat  thus  audacious  fellow 
means  by  his  bows  and  his  smiles,  and  he  shall  know  that  I do  too,  before 
I stir  a step.” 

Then  turning  fiercely  towards  the  magistrate,  she  said  in  a voice  that 
brought  every  eye  upon  her,  and  there  w’ere  many  in  the  office, 

“ Monsieur,  nous  suis  pas  si  ignorant  pour  non  savoir  le  raison  pour 
votre  maniere  a ma  fille.  Vous  voulez  faire  de  l’amour  a elle,  mon- 
sieur. Je  sais  comment  compreudre  tout  cela  parfaitement.  Mais 
si  vous  venez  pres  de  notre  maison  pour  aucun  excuse  dans  la  monde,  je 
prendre  soin  de  dire  tout  ce  histoire  a l’ambassadeur  de  rAngleterre.” 
Having  pronounced  these  words  in  a voice  very  peculiarly  loud  and  distinct, 
she  took  her  daughter’s  arm  under  her  own,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 


Chap.  VI. 

I must  not  attempt  to  follow  my  dear  country-woman  and  her  family 
step  by  step,  although,  if  I did  so,  I should  find  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  transaction  in  which  they  were  engaged,  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  residence  in  Paris,  which  would  not  recall  some  trait  by  which 
the  generally  received  theory  respecting  English  manners  on  the  conti- 
nent might  be  accounted  for.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  by  a 
specimen,  taken  here  and  there  at  intervals,  which  may  suffice  to  enable 
an  acute  reader  to  guess  at  the  rest. 

The  apartment  hired  by  Mrs.  Roberts  was  really  very  handsome,  and 
though  not  quite  so  cheap  as  she  had  anticipated,  she  speedily  discovered, 
not  only  that  it  was  cheaper  than  a London  house,  but  that  three  ser- 
vants in  Paris  did  quite  as  well  as  four  in  London,  nay,  as  w'ell  as  four 
and  a half,  or  in  other  words,  as  four  and  a page,  which  w’as  the  extent  of 
their  London  establishment.  The  use  of  a carriage,  too,  if  skilfully 
managed,  so  as  to  make  half  days  do  instead  of  whole  ones,  appeared 
now  to  be  within  reach  of  their  income,  which  it  had  never  been  before, 
even  when  that  income  w'as  considerably  larger  than  at  present  ; so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Roberts’  family  were  exceedingly  well  contented  with 
the  change  they  had  made.  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  particular,  who  had  cer- 
tainly not  obtained  her  high  renown  as  an  excellent  manager  without 
deserving  at  least  a part  of  it,  very  soon  became  aware  of  one  very  im- 
portant feature  in  the  organisation  of  English  society  abroad. 

“ It  is  easy  enough,”  said  she  to  her  admiring  husband  j “it  is  easy 
enough,  my  dear,  to  see  why  and  how  it  is  that  people  contrive  to  get 
so  much  more  into  company  abroad  than  at  home.  The  moment,  you 
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know,  that  one  made  a good  new  acquaintance  in  London,  one  I mean, 
that  was  worth  cultivating  and  keeping  up,  one  had  to  send  them  an 
invitation  to  dinner  ; and  here,  you  have  but  to  open  your  eyes  a little 
in  order  to  perceive  that  no  such  expense  is  necessary.  This  makes  an 
immense  difference,  Mr.  Roberts.” 

“ Immense,  indeed,  my  dear  I”  replied  Mr.  Roberts,  very  cordially. 
u Do  you  remember  the  fishmonger’s  bills,  Sarah?  Mercy  on  me!  How 
I hated  the  sight  of  them !” 

“ And  then  the  poulterer,  aud  the  greengrocer,  and  all  those  horrid 
bills  at  the  confectioner’s,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  a cook  good 
enough  to  make  the  soups  and  things  at  home;  even  the  very  cream  bills 
were  horrid  to  think  of — and,  ah  ! that  hateful  grocer !’* 

“ But  you  forget  the  worst  of  all,  Mrs.  Roberts — just  think  of  the 
wine  bill! — getting  worse  and  worse,  too,  every  year!  For  when  we 
first  married,  no  one  in  our  station  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
French  wines  ; and  no>v  I should  like  to  hear  what  any  body,  just  in  our 
f life,  you  know,  would  say  to  a dinner  wfiere  there  was  not 
and  claret  too.  That  was  the  real  ruination,  my  dear,  after 

u Yes,  to  be  sure  ; but  it  was  all  ruin,  that  is  the  real  truth ; and  I 
saw  plainly  enough,  before  I ever  thought  of  coming  abroad  that  as 
nothing  but  dinner  parties  ever  will  bring  decent  men  to  one’s  house — 
at  least,  in  England,  I mean — it  was  out  of  the  question  that  our  poor 
dear  girls,  with  all  their  beauty  and  accomplishments,  would  ever  have  a 
fair  chance  there.” 

“ Quite  true,  my  dear,  quite  true.  I certainly  do  enjoy  the  seeing 
you  make  one  gay  acquaintance  after  another,  without  ever  hearing  the 
old  tune  you  know,  Sarah — ‘ Mr.  Roberts,  we  must  have  a dinner-party.* 
It  certainly  is  a good  relief,  I won’t  deny  it.” 

“ And  I am  not  going  to  deny  it  either,  I promise  you,”  returned  the 
lady ; “ and,  moreover,  I think  we  are  getting  on  admirably.  Lady 
Morton  and  Lady  Foreton  both  told  me  last  night  at  the  embassy,  that 
they  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  our  acquaintance.  Did  not 
my  scheme  about  the  letter  answer  beautifully,  Mr.  Roberts?” 

“ What?  the  letter  that  our  good  apothecary  got  for  you  to  the  em- 
bassy? Yes,  faith  did  it,  my  dear.  We  have  been  here  but  six  weeks, 
and  we  have  got  to  two  magnificent  parties  there  already ; and  then 
again,  the  not  being  obliged  to  ask  the  givers  in  return  makes  a mon- 
strous difference  in  my  judgment  in  the  pleasure  of  being  invited.” 

“ No  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not,  I am  sure,  that  there  is 
any  want  of  hospitality  in  either  of  us  ; and  as  for  the  dear  girls,  and 
Edward  too,  they  never  used  to  enjoy  any  parties  so  much  as  those  given 
at  home,  so  that  we  have  no  cause,  any  of  us,  to  reproach  ourselves  on 
that  score.  But  the  truth  is,  that  where  iliere  are  young  people  to  be 
set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  the  dress,  and  the  carriage,  and  the  hair- 
dressers, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  do  run  away  with  an  immense  deal  of 
money.” 

• *•*** 

“ Pray,  mamma,  did  Lady  Morton  and  Lady  Foreton  really  say  they 
hoped  to  make  our  acquaintance?”  demanded  Maria,  as  soon  a3  her 
father  was  out  of  the  way.  “ Because,  if  they  did,  I think  it  is  exceed- 
ingly wrong  to  let  to-day  pass  over  without  leaving  cards.” 
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u They  certainly  did  say  it,  Maria,  and  I know  why  too.  I have 
found  out  that  they  are  both  widows,  that  they  are  cousins,  and  that 
they  live  together.  Moreover,  I know  into  the  bargain  that  Lady 
Foreton,  who  they  say  has  been  beautiful,  has  been  a good  deal  talked 
of,  and  that  Lady  Morton  did  not  live  with  her  husband  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  life ; and  now  they  have  taken  very  beautiful  apart- 
ments together  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  are  going  to  give  balls.  No 
■wonder,  therefore,  that  girls  dressed  as  you  were  last  night,  if  they  were 
as  ugly  as  sin,  would  be  a great  catch  to  any  body  going  to  give  balls 
— not  to  mention  the  particularly  striking  appearance  of  your  brother. 
Of  course  I understand  the  thing  perfectly.'* 

“ And  you  will  leave  cards  to-day,  mamma,  won’t  you  ?”  inquired  the 
two  young  ladies  in  a breath. 

“ Why,  yes,  I suppose  we  had  better  not  delay  it,  if  we  mean  to  get 
to  the  mut  ball.  But  here  comes  Edward ; he  is  ten  times  more  a man  of 
the  world  than  your  father,  young  as  he  is.  I want  your  opinion,  Edward, 
about  visiting  Lady  Morton  and  Lady  Foreton.  I suppose  youj  have 
heard  all  the  gossip  about  them?  What  do  you  think?  Is  there  any 
objection?” 

“ Objection  ? Good  heavens ! no,  ma’am.  What  objection  can  there 
possibly  be  to  visiting  two  ladies  of  rank,  who  have  taken  a magnificent 
apartment  in  the  most  fashionable  quartier  of  Paris,  and  who  have  given 
out  that  they  intend  to  receive  ?” 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  Roberts’  family  had  always  been  a person  of 
consequence  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  his  importance  was  now  in- 
creasing daily,  and  might  very  literally  be  said  to  grow  writh  his  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  Tne  budding  hair  beginning  to  be 
visible  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  which  it  had  been  one  of  his  best  delights 
to  shave  during  the  last  year  of  his  university  studies,  had  been  suffered 
to  grow  since  the  second  day  of  his  residence  in  Paris  ; and  being  of  a 
dark  colour  was  rapidly  assuming  the  impressive  aspect  of  a moustache. 
His  mother,  and  perhaps  his  sisters  too,  watched  the  growth  of  this 
manly  appendage  with  satisfaction  almost  equal  to  his  own ; and,  in  fact, 
it  really  was  very  important  to  them  all.  The  youth,  as  I have  said,  was 
well-looking ; his  sisters  had,  before  they  left  London,  inured  his  brain 
to  the  exercise  of  waltzing,  by  pretty  incessant  morning  practice,  during 
the  last  vacation  in  the  Baker-street  drawing-room,  and  the  skill  thus  ac- 
quired had  now  been  well-nigh  brought  to  perfection  by  assiduous  daily 
practice  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  most  accomplished  professor  in 
Europe.  His  style  of  dress  too  was  really  as  good  as  the  inexperienced 
imitation  of  so  young  a scholar  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  it ; 
and  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  precisely  the  sort  of  youth  with  whom 
young  ladies  under  twenty  long  to  dance,  and  with  whom  young  ladies 
verging  towards  thirty  are  thankful  to  dance,  if  they  can  get  nothing 
better.  The  sisters  of  a young  man  of  this  class  are  soon  taught  to  know 
the  value  of  such  a brother.  They  have  no  need  to  fear,  in  going  into  a 
ball-room  where  there  are  strangers,  that  they  shall  be  greeted  with  cold 
examining  glances,  or  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  eligible  t*£s-d- 
vis  among  the  young  beauties  they  find  there.  They  have  only  to  per- 
suade him  to  let  them  “ arm  him  with  the  freedom  of  a”  sister  during  a 
few  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  and  their  invitation  to  the  set , is  se- 
cured, beyond  the  danger  of  a single  dissenting  voice.  Agatha  and 
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Maria  Roberts  were  by  no  means  dull  girls ; they  saw  and  felt  all  this 
by  a sort  of  natural  instinct,  even  before  experience  had  taught  them  the 
fall  value  of  its  effect,  and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  his  judgment 
respecting  the  propriety  of  immediately  calling  upon  Lady  Morton  and 
Lady  Foreton  was  received  by  them  as  conclusive. 

“ ISiow  then,  mamma,  I suppose  you  will  have  no  further  scruples  ?w 
said  Maria. 

The  Robertses  were  a very  happy  family  in  one  respect.  There  was 
gTeat  uniformity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  arising  from  that  sympathy  or 
tastes  and  feelings  which  is  the  best  security  for  domestic  harmony  on  all 
questions  of  conduct.  Mrs.  Roberts  nodded  her  assent,  saying  with  a 
smile,  as  she  looked  at  the  pretty  figure  of  her  son,  while  he  supported 
his  elbow  on  the  low  chimney-piece, 

“ Young  men  are  sure  to  be  the  best  judges  on  such  questions  as 
these.  We  will  leave  the  cards  when  we  go  out  after  luncheon  for  our 
walk  in  the  Tuileries.” 


Chap.  VII. 

Among  many  new  acquaintance  made  and  making  at  Paris,  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  found  one  old  one.  This  was  a certain  Mrs.  Bretlow,  who 
might  indeed  be  called  an  old  acquaintance,  inasmuch  as  the  intimacy 
now  renewed  between  the  ladies  had  existed  before  either  of  them  had 
been  married.  As  to  all  the  various  twistings  and  turnings  in  Mrs. 
Bretlow’s  destiny,  which  had  ended  in  her  becoming  a childless  widow, 
resident  in  Paris,  they  matter  not.  When  Mrs.  Roberts  discovered  her 
old  friend,  by  happening  to  sit  next  her  at  the  English  church,  and 
catching  sight  of  her  name  in  her  prayer-book,  she  found  her  in  appa- 
rently easy  circumstances,  living  in  a neat  apartment  au  troisicme  in 
the  Faubourg  du  Roule,  and  enjoying  the  entree  to  many  French  houses 
of  considerable  fashion,  if  not  of  the  highest  “ quartier  St.  Germain  * 
rank.  Both  the  ladies  were  delighted  by  the  unexpected  meeting, 
which  afforded  Mrs.  Bretlow  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a great  deal 
about  old  acquaintance  whom  she  had  lost  sight  of  for  many  years,  and 
which  eventually  gave  to  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  family  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  much  more  of  French  society  than  they  could  ever  have  done 
without  it.  Complaints  are  often  made  by  English  travellers,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  French  society  in  Paris ; 
and  assuredly  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  it  should  be  difficult,  as  were  it 
otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  were  the  French  to  open  their  doors  freely  to 
the  English,  they  would  speedily  be  so  surrounded  by  foreigners  as  to 
leave  little  room  in  their  saloons  for  any  thing  else.  And  this  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  difficulty,  without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
cause.  Certain  it  is  that  when  by  the  advantage  of  a sufficient  intro- 
duction, French  doors  are  opened  to  us,  nothing  can  exceed  the  amenity  and 
good  breeding  with  which  we  are  received.  The  Roberts’  family  (with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Roberts  himself)  were  in  ecstasies,  when  an  intro- 
duction, managed  very  skilfully  by  Mrs.  Bretlow,  obtained  an  invitation 
to  an  evening  party  at  one  of  the  gayest  houses  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin 
aristocracy. 

Madame  de  Soissonac  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  elegant-looking 
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young  woman,  whose  husband,  a rich  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  appeared 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  the  magnificent  set  of  rooms  which  he  had 
furnished  on  his  marriage,  were  crowded  with  guests.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  expensive  hospitality,  he  did  little  or  nothing  himself  to- 
wards bringing  together  the  gay  crowds  which  he  delighted  to  see 
parading  through  the  rooms  his  lavish  expenditure  had  decorated.  All 
that  part  of  the  business  was  left  to  his  wife,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  have  been  blessed  by  the  possession  of  a helpmate  more  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  fulfil  all  his  wishes  in  this  respect  than  was  Madame 
de  Soissonac.  Of  course  it  was  morally  impossible  that  any  pretty 
young  woman  occupying  so  enviable  a situation  could  escape  the  tax 
always  levied  upon  those  who  are  conspicuous  in  any  way' ; that  is  to  sayr, 
that  Madame  de  Soissonac  was  a good  deal  talked  of.  This  phrase,  if 
used  in  England  respecting  a young  and  pretty  married  woman,  means, 
I believe,  iuvariably  that  she  has  been  incorrect  in  her  conduct  as  a wife ; 
— but  in  France  it  means  no  such  thing;  one  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  being,  that  the  theme  which  is  first  brought 
under  discussion  with  us,  w hen  scandal  is  the  business  of  the  hour,  is  the 
last  alluded  to ; whereas  it  is  never  alluded  to  at  all  by  our  neighbours. 
No,  nobody  talked  about  Madame  de  Soissonac’s  lovers,  but  a great 
many  people  talked  about  her  extravagance,  her  horses,  her  carriages,  her 
dresses,  and  above  all,  of  the  absurd,  and  every-way-detestable  vanity 
of  which  she  and  her  husband  had  been  guilty  in  prefixing  de  before 
their  name.  But  not  for  this  were  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Soissonac 
the  less  brilliantly  filled ; and  well  might  our  English  friends  rejoice  at 
the  thrice  happy  chance  which  had  opened  these  salons  to  them.  Pretty 
looking,  always  well-dressed,  and  with  very  little,  or  at  any  rate,  very 
short-lived  insular  shyness  to  obscure  their  good  gifts,  the  Miss  Robertses, 
as  well  as  their  portly  mamma,  soon  became  constant  guests  at  this  gay 
mansion  ; nor  was  their  daily  improving  brother  less  fortunate ; and  so 
effectually  did  the  charming  hostess  exert  herself  to  bring  the  young 
strangers  advantageously  forward,  that  their  partners  at  her  weekly  balls 
were  always  among  the  most  distinguished  persons  present.  Of  this 
honour  and  happiness  they  might  none  of  them  perhaps  have  been  fully 
aware  without  the  assistance  of  their  good  friend  and  original  patroness, 
Mrs.  Bretlow,  who  naturally  took  some  credit  to  herself  for  having  so 
speedily  and  effectually  launched  the  party  into  Parisian  society.  But 
what  was  her  triumph  compared  to  that  of  Mrs.  Roberts?  Who  but 
herself,  as  she  regularly  asked  her  family  collectively  and  individually 
every  morning — who  but  herself  could  have  contrived  to  make  so  much 
of  reading  a name  (which  she  had  never  heard  mentioned  for  the  last 
twenty  years)  in  a prayer-book? 

But  why,  oh,  why  is  it  the  fate  of  humanity  that  no  blessing  ever 
visits  it  without  being  followed  by  a concomitant  evil  ? Before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Roberts’  family  to  Madame  de  Soissonac,  they  had 
been  delighted,  flattered,  gratified  in  the  highest  degree,  by  having  been 
invited  to  the  English  embassy  two  Friday  evenings  out  of  the  six  that 
they  had  been  in  Paris.  But  note  they  began  not  only  to  think,  but  to 
say  aloud  to  all  who  would  listen  to  them,  that  “ the  manner  in  which  the 
English  were  neglected  at  the  embassy,  was  perfectly  disgraceful !” 

“ May  it  not  be,”  said  a French  lady,  who  w^as  upon  one  occasion  the 
recipient  of  this  complaint,  “ may  it  not  be  that  the  number  of  English 
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in  Paris  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Lady  G to  receive 

them  all  every  time  her  rooms  are  open  ?” 

“ All  ?”  replied  Miss  Agatha,  with  great  indignation.  “ All  the  Eng- 
lish ? Nobody  of  course  expects  that  Lady  G should  invite  all  the 

English.  But  people  like  ourselves,  who  move  in  the  very  first  circles 
of  Paris  society,  may  certainly  expect  to  be  among  those  who  are  in- 
vited.” 

“ .Always  ?”  said  the  French  lady,  with  a gentle  smile. 

“ Yes,  madame,  certainly,  always  ; why  not  ? Why,  s'il  vous  plait , 
should  our  names  ever  be  omitted  when  the  weekly  list  is  made  out  ? It 
is  impossible  but  that  we  should  consider  it  as  little  short  of  positive 
Impertinence.  We  none  of  us,  I assure  you,  scruple  to  say  so — not  to 
mention  the  extraordinary  want  of  hospitality  shown  by  their  never 
having  once  asked  us  to  dinner.  I really  should  like  to  ask  them  what 
they  think  they  are  sent  here  for  ? Coming,  too,  with  such  introductions 
as  we  did,  it  is  perfectly  unpardonable  !” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that  the  lady  to  whom  this  was 
said,  was  heard  to  observe  afterwards,  that  although  she  had  always 
fancied  a distinguished  diplomatic  appointment  furnished  the  most  agree- 
able as  well  as  the  most  dignified  situation  that  could  be  ottered,  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  covet  that  of  ambassador  from  St.  James’s  to  the  Tuileries, 
although  there  were  many  reasons  which  might  make  it  rank  as  the 
most  desirable  in  the  world. 

“ 3Iais  il  faut  avouer,”  she  added,  “ que  les  Anglais  sont  bien  drole.” 
Nor  were  these  heart-burnings  respecting  the  ingratitude  of  the  am- 
bassador and  ambassadress  of  England  towards  their  distinguished 
countrymen  the  only  evils  that  followed  upon  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in 
the  splendid  salons  of  Madame  de  Soissonac.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  was  a degenerate  son  of  his  high-spirited  mo- 
ther ; on  the  contrary,  he  inherited  a good  deal  both  of  her  noble  self- 
confidence  and  high-minded  ambition.  The  gay  weeks  that  had  passed 
since  the  arrival  of  his  family  in  Paris,  had  not  been  an  idle  interval  for 
him.  Never  had  he  omitted  an  opportunity  of  pushing  into  intimacy 
every  casual  introduction  which  seemed  in  any  way  to  promise  a profit- 
able result  ; and  Mrs.  Roberts  had  very  soon  the  extreme  gratification  of 
knowing  that  her  son  might  every  day  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  on 
the  Boulevard  Italien  with  sundry  dissipated  young  countrymen,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  “ standing ” in  St.  James’s -street,  consi- 
dered themselves,  or  at  least  insisted  upon  it  that  all  Paris  ought  to  con- 
sider them,  as  specimens  of  the  highest  class  of  English.  From  these 
new  friends  and  associates,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  learned  much.  It  is 
always  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  young  men  of  this  description 
when  they  meet  with  a young  countryman  fresh  from  college,  to  whom 
they  may  display,  with  all  the  superiority  of  experience,  the  as  yet  un- 
opened volume  of  Paris  dissipation  ; and  many  a youth  who  has  pa- 
troled  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a month,  will  assume  the  office  of  cicerone 
to  a new  comer,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  has  passed  his  life  among  the 
scenes  he  describes.  Among  all  the  themes  discussed  between  Ed- 
ward Roberts  and  his  young  countrymen,  there  was  none  to  which  he 
listened  with  so  much  interest  as  to  the  accounts  they  gave  of  their  suc- 
cess in  all  affairs  of  gallantry.  Their  histories  were  all  of  the  veni, 
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vidi,  vici  kind ; and  certainly  if  their  statements  were  correct,  the  fa- 
thers, husbands,  and  brothers  of  France  would  do  well  to  close  their 
doors  for  ever  against  the  too  fascinating  attractions  of  our  English  youth. 

“ Upon  my  soul  you  seem  to  have  had  capital  fun  here/’  returned  the 
juvenile  Roberts  to  the  series  of  interesting  anecdotes  to  which  he  had 
been  listening  ; “ and  the  best  part  of  the  joke  is,  that  the  ladies  being 
all  married,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  desired  to  * declare  your  inten- 
tions,’ which  must,  I think,  without  any  exception,  be  the  horridest  bore 
in  the  world.” 

“ Bore  ?”  reiterated  the  youngest  of  seven  sons,  who  had  the  honour 
of  having  a baronet  for  their  father.  “ I believe  it  is  a bore,  and  so  you 
might  say  if  you  were  in  the  army,  and  stuck  dowm  in  Irish  country 
quarters  as  my  brother  Tom  was  last  year.  But  in  this  blessed  city  vou 
may  make  love  just  as  much  as  you  like  without  any  sort  of  mischief 
following.  Of  course  you  know  it  must  he  to  married  women.  No- 
body here,  indeed,  ever  dare  take  any  notice  of  girls  (unless  they  are 
English).” 

“ Well ! any  thing  is  better  than  being  called  to  account  by  a musty- 
fusty  old  father,  merely  because  one  has  paid  a girl  the  compliment  of 
admiring  her,”  replied  the  hourly-improving  Edward  Roberts.  u But  I 
suspect,”  he  added,  “ that  it  must  be  necessary  to  know  a little  what  you 
are  about  before  you  make  downright  positive  love  to  a married  woman. 
She  would  be  likely  to  kick  up  a row,  wouldn’t  she,  if  she  did  not  happen 
to  like  you  ?” 

“ Kick  up  a row,  my  dear  fellow  ?”  returned  one  of  his  accomplished 
companions.  “ Much  you  seem  to  know  about  the  matter.  I give  you 
my  sacred  honour,  Roberts,  that  I have  never  known  a married  French- 
woman yet,  under  five-and-thirty,  who  did  not  as  decidedly  expect  me 
to  make  love  to  her,  as  one  of  our  English  girls  expects  to  be  asked  to 
dance  at  a ball  when  a man  has  desired  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Nay, 
moreover,  I tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  make  love  to  them  you  will 
speedily  be  sent  to  Coventry,  as  a stupid  English  hete  not  worth  the  civi- 
lity of  a bow.” 

A few  such  conversations  as  the  above,  carried  far  enough  in  some  in- 
stances to  merit  the  name  of  confidential  communications,  went  far  to- 
wards removing  some  of  the  old-fashioned  English  prejudices  which  young 
Mr.  Roberts  had  brought  out  with  him ; and  he  was  the  more  easily  induced 
to  attempt  putting  these  continental  theories  in  practice  from  the  strong 
innate  consciousness  of  superior  attractions,  which  the  openly  expressed 
admiration  of  his  mother  and  sisters  had  generated.  In  short,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Roberts  determined  not  to  waste  his  time  any  longer  as  he  had 
done ; but  to  select,  without  further  delay,  such  an  object  for  his  vows,  as 
might  render  his  residence  in  Paris  as  enchanting  to  him,  as  he  was  as- 
sured it  had  been  to  his  more  experienced  friends.  He  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  this  choice  (for  he  really  thought  Ma- 
dame de  Soissonac  one  of  the  most  captivating  women  he  had  ever  seen) 
had  it  not  been  for  some  trifling  doubts,  which,  despite  all  the  eloquence 
he  had  listened  to,  still  hung  about  him,  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  success. 
It  was  not  that  he  questioned  the  truth  of  his  friend’s  statements  in  ge- 
neral, and  still  less  did  he  doubt  his  own  chance  of  success  in  particular ; 
but  he  thought  he  should  like,  before  he  committed  himself  by  an  open 
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declaration  of  his  passion,  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  more  concern- 
ing the  object  of  it,  than  he  had  as  yet  found  any  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing. With  this  view  he  made  a morning  visit  to  his  mother’s  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Bretlow,  at  the  hour  when  she  was  known  to  be  at 
home  to  her  friends,  hoping  that  by  making  Madame  de  Soissonae  the 
subject  of  conversation  to  the  sort  of  circle  he  was  likely  to  find  there, 
he  might  hear  something  which  might  throw  such  a degree  of  light  upon 
her  character  as  might  enable  him  to  decide  for  or  against  her  claims  to 
becoming  the  idol  of  his  affections.  But  essentially  French  as  young 
Mr.  Roberts  flattered  himself  he  was  becoming,  his  calculations  upon 
this  occasion  were  very  completely  English.  It  might  have  been  very 
possible,  even  for  so  young  a practitioner  as  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  to 
have  set  the  morning  gossips  of  a London  drawing-room  sufficiently  upon 
some  absent  fair  one,  as  to  have  produced  such  hints  as  he  wished  to 
hear,  if  any  such  could  by  possibility  have  been  uttered.  But  they  ma- 
nage those  things  very  differently  in  France.  All  persons  who  really 
know  any  thing  of  French  society,  must  be  aware  that  such  gossip  as 
that  for  which  our  young  man  was  hoping,  is  precisely  the  very  last  which 
he,  or  any  one  else,  would  be  likely  to  hear.  What  may  be  the  cause  or 
motive  for  this,  I will  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  could  the  discussion  of  the 
question  be  of  any  possible  use  to  us,  whereas  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
relating  Mr.  Edward’s  notions  upon  the  subject  may , and  to  him  there- 
fore let  us  return.  He  found  at  Mrs.  Bretlow’s  much  such  a party  as  he 
expected,  and  no  greater  difficulty  than  he  anticipated  in  making  Ma- 
dame de  Soissonae  the  subject  of  conversation.  Every  one  seemed  to 
agree  that  her  salon  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Paris,  and  she 
herself  very  charming,  although  one  thought  she  was  un  petit  peu  too 
thin  ; and  another  that  she  was  un  petit  peu  too  pale,  &c.,  &c.  ; but 
every  one  acknowledged  that  she  was  perfectly  elegant,  and  that  her 
toilet  was  irreproachable.  Now  all  this  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  knew  per- 
fectly well  before,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  take  courage,  and  at 
once  to  hazard  a question,  the  answer  to  which  would  go  far  towards  de- 
ciding his  future  conduct.  Our  young  man,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
already  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  French  language,  and 
with  a little  occasional  assistance  from  his  friend  Mrs.  Bretlow,  he  con- 
trived to  take  his  share  in  the  conversation,  and  at  length  screwing  his 
courage  to  the  important  point  he  had  in  view,  he  managed  to  ask  very 
intelligibly,  whether  the  fair  lady  they  were  speaking  of  had  not  been  a 
good  deal  talked  of  in  Paris  ? 

“ Mai3,  mon  Dieu,  oui !”  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices  at  once  ; and 
one  lady  in  a tone  of  considerable  authority,  added,  “ That  unless  it 
were,  perhaps,  in  the  very  highest  circles,  she  had  never  known  any  one 
more  talked  of  than  Madame  de  Soissonae.” 

“ Assurement ! — mais  assurement !”  was  replied  by  two  or  three  of  the 
circle,  and  so  distinctly,  that  Edward  Roberts  felt  quite  sure,  without 
asking  Mrs.  Bretlow  any  questions  on  the  subject,  of  his  having  compre- 
hended perfectly  what  they  said. 

Had  a young  Frenchman  made  up  his  mind  as  decidedly  as  our  young 
Englishman  now  did,  to  make  a declaration  of  love  to  Madame  de  Sois- 
sonac,  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  sought  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  finding  that  charming  person  alone.  But  had 
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any  such  course  of  proceeding  been  proposed  to  our  young  tyro,  he  would 
certainly  have  replied  that  he  knew  better  than  that.  In  truth,  though 
by  no  means  particularly  diffident,  the  young  Englishman  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pave  the  way  to  this  decisive  interview  by  a series 
of  those  delicate  initiatory  attentions  with  which  young  gentlemen  on 
this  side  the  channel  are  apt  to  make  evident  to  all,  what  those  on  the 
other  prefer  communicating  to  one  alone. 

Accordingly  young  Mr.  Roberts  determined  to  commence  his  attack  upon 
the  heart  of  tne  charming  Madame  de  Soissonac  precisely  in  the  same  style 
that  he  would  have  adopted  at  home,  had  he,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
parents  on  both  sides,  commenced  paying  his  address  to  the  lady  he  intended 
for  his  wife.  The  unsophisticated  young  man  conceived,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  that  what  were  received  as  delicate  attentions  on  one  side  of  the 
water,  must  of  necessity  be  received  as  delicate  attentions  on  the  other, 
and  little  did  he  guess  that-  the  only  indication  by  which  a spectator, 
having  some  connaissance  des  chases,  could  ever  be  led  to  suspect  that 
M.  un  tel  was  on  particularly  good  terms  with  Madame  une  telle , would 
be  the  total  avoidance  on  tne  part  of  the  gentleman  of  every  attention 
whatever.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  our  young  Englishman  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  decided  positively  that  Madame  de  Soissonac,  and 
no  other,  should  for  the  time  being  be  elevated  to  the  enviable  station  of  his 
chere  amir , than  he  dressed  himself  “ by  the  card,”  not  the  “ shipman ’s,” 
but  the  shopman’s,  and  brushing  his  hair  and  tying  his  cravat  with  a 
tender  anxiety  that  proved  he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  he  set  forth 
“ alone  in  his  glory,”  to  call  upon  her.  Her  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  admitted,  and  found  the  fair  object  of  his  in- 
tended vows  in  the  act  of  reading  aloud  to  half-a-dozen  visitors  a jett 
d*esprit  that  had  just  been  added  to  the  collection  in  her  album.  She 
gently  bent  her  head  in  salutation  as  the  young  man  entered,  but  made 
no  pause  in  her  lecture.  Had  he  been  French  instead  of  English  he 
could  not  have  understood  very  much  of  an  epigram  of  which  he  only  heard 
half ; he  did  not  however  allow  liimself  to  be  disconcerted  by  this,  but 
showed  his  handsome  white  teeth  as  cordially  as  the  rest  of  the  party, 
when  the  lady  ceased.  Rut  this  was  not  all  he  did.  The  party  he  had 
found  there,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  four  gentlemen,  were  all,  as 
well  as  their  fair  hostess,  standing,  for,  in  fact,  they  were  just  about  to 
separate,  the  carriage  of  madame  having  been  announced.  But  not  for  this 
did  the  young  lover  deem  it  necessary  to  change  his  purpose  of  not  suffering 
another  day  to  elapse  without  making  Madame  de  Soissonac  aware  of  her 
conquest;  for  in  fact  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a good  deal  ashamed  of  not 
having  paid  her  this  compliment  before.  He,  therefore,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  making  their  lively  remarks  on  the  lines  they  had  heard, 
glided  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  around  which  the  party  were 
standing,  and  seating  himself  on  the  sofa  from  whence  Madame  de 
Soissonac  had  just  risen,  he  extended  his  hand  to  take  the  manuscript 
volume  she  held  in  hers,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  with  a smile  at  once 
tender  and  familiar,  said,  “ Laissez  moi  voir  done.” 

Madame  de  Soissonac  coloured  slightly,  and  withdrawing  the  book,  re- 
plied, " Pardon,  monsieur,”  locking  at  the  same  time  its  little  golden  pad- 
lock with  a jewelled  key  which  decorated  the  watch  chain  suspended  from 
her  fair  neck. 
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“ Madame  va  sortir,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  taking  up  his 
hat  and  preparing  to  depart. 

“ Si,  si ; il  faut  dire  adieu,”  said  more  than  one  voice,  and  a general 
movement  announced  their  intention  of  taking  leave.  But  young  Mr. 
Roberts  kept  his  ground,  or  rather  his  sofa,  depositing  his  hat  under  the 
table  in  a manner  which  spoke  very  distinctly  his  intention  of  prolonging 
his  visit.  Now  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  si  mauvaise  ton  at  Paris  as 
any  sort  of  persiflage , or,  in  plain  English,  quizzing,  upon  any  occasion 
where  accident  may  betray  a greater  degree  of  intimate  acquaintance  be- 
tween a lady  and  gentleman  than  the  parties  publicly  acknowledge ; and 
the  two  ladies  and  the  four  gentlemen  looked  as  grave  as  owls,  while  they 
retreated  from  Madame  de  Soissonac’s  drawing-room  as  rapidly  as  polite- 
ness would  permit.  Inexpressibly  provoked,  Madame  de  Soissonac  con- 
tinued standing,  awaiting  in  perfect  silence  the  young  gentleman’s 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  manoeuvre,  and  probably  expecting  that 
the  awkward  creature  was  charged  with  some  stupid  message  from  his 
mother.  But  it  appeared  that  the  young  man  did  not  yet  feel  himself 
prepared  for  the  declaration  he  meditated,  and  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  preface  it  by  a little  more  preliminary  flirtation.  lie,  therefore,  began 
turning  over  the  books  and  ornaments,  which  lay  scattered  on  the  table, 
muttering  as  he  did  so  something  about  his  satisfaction  that  “ tous  ces 
gens  lk”  had  taken  themselves  off. 

“ Monsieur  ?”  said  Madame  de  Soissonac  in  reply,  and  with  a look  and 
accent  which,  if  he  had  understood  French  thoroughly , might  have 
sufficed  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  But  instead  of  interpreting  either  the 
looks  or  accents  of  the  lady,  the  young  man  was  occupied  in  recalling  all 
that  his  Mentor  of  the  Boulevards  had  said,  respecting  the  propriety,  or 
rather  the  necessity,  of  declaring  his  passionate  admiration  of  every  mar- 
ried lady  with  whom  he  fortunately  found  himself  tete-a-tete.  The  in- 
structions he  had  received  were  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken,  and  therefore, 
making  a magnanimous  effort  to  conquer  the  embarrassment  which  beset 
him,  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  very  passionately,  “ Ah,  madame  ! 
Placez-vous,  je  vous  prie,  sur  le  canape  pres  de  moi !” 

Madame  de  Soissonac  stared  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  very  gently 
walked  towards  the  chimney  and  rang  the  bell. 

“ Que  tu*  es  belle  !”  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman,  taking  courage. 

“ Que  tu  es  Anglais !”  returned  the  lady,  walking  out  of  the  room,  and 
making  her  escape  bito  her  carriage. 


* This  sudden  and  astounding  use  of  the  most  eloquent  of  pronouns  is  a trait 
from  nature. 
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Part  V. 

Our  drive  was  delightful  over  the  green  turf  beneath  the  arched  vista 
of  the  old  avenue.  The  rain-drops  glittered  on  every  leaf,  and  the  turf, 
moistened  by  the  shower,  after  the  long  drought,  sent  up  a delicious 
fragrance  beneath  each  pressure  of  our  horses’  ,/eet.  The  Prince  was 
alone  in  his  carriage,  with  his  dog  Carlo.  There  was  but  one  person  in 
the  whole  world  whom  he  ever  allowed  to  take  the  seat  beside  him, 
in  his  drives,  and  she  was  that  day  absent  from  Valenqay.  There  was 
something  touching  and  poetical  in  the  solitary  figure  as  he  reclined 
back,  leaning  on  his  cane,  not  gazing  on  the  landscape,  but  musing,  ab- 
stracted and  motionless,  save  that  from  time  to  time  he  would  bend 
slightly  forward,  and  pat  old  Carlo  fondly  on  the  neck,  as  if  his  train  of 
thought  had  led  him  into  recollections  of  the  long  attachment  of  the 
faithful  animal,  contrasting  it,  perhaps,  with  the  treachery  and  ingratitude 
he  had  met  with  in  man. 

In  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  moment  I could  not  help  hazarding  this 
supposition  to  my  friend,  who  laughed  heartily  at  my  youtnful  enthusiasm, 
but  declared  that  it  was  never  so  ill-bestowed,  for  that  it  had  been  sub- 
ject of  astonishment  that  the  Prince  was  never  known  to  give  way,  after 
the  fashion  of  age,  to  any  of  those  loud  and  bitter  railings  against  the 
injustice  and  ingratitude  of  mankind,  which  sometimes  render  the  so- 
ciety of  elderly  persons  liable  to  the  complaint  of  querulousness  and 
discontent,  and  yet  none  had  ever  perhaps  better  cause  of  complaint  than 
he  has  had. 

“ The  destiny  of  that  man,”  said  C.,  musingly,  and  scarcely  conscious 
that  he  was  speaking  aloud,  “ has  been  a most  singular  and  mysterious 
one.  Each  great  event  of  liis  life  might  sene  as  a type  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  took  place,  and  illustrative  of  the  times  in  which  it 
could  have  happened.  The  history  of  liis  childhood  alone  would  serve  to 
jmiut  the  epoch.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  a style  of  morals 
and  manners  which  the  great  revolution  wholly  swept  away.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1754.  As  was  usual  with  families  of  distinction  at 
that  period,  a nurse  had  been  provided,  who  lodged  in  the  hotel  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  birth  of  the  expected  babe,  so  that  immediately  on 
tlie  arrival  of  the  offensive  object,  she  might  be  at  hand  to  carry  it  away. 
This  arrangement  was  most  agreeable  and  convenient.  In  a little  space 
the  mother  reappeared,  brilliant  and  gay  as  ever,  amid  the  circles  she 
had  deserted  but  for  a moment.  She  had  to  endure  at  first,  on  the  part 
of  her  ‘ cssaim  tTadorateurs,'  some  few  tender  reproaches  upon  her 
cruelty  in  having  deprived  her  friends  of  the  charm  of  her  society  ‘ for 
so  many  centuries’ — some  few  grivois  remarks  upon  the  accident  which 
had  caused  this  absence — and  then  the  event  was  forgotten  by  all,  even 
by  the  lady  herself,  who  resumed,  with  increased  ardour,  her  gambling 
and  flirtations,  while  the  poor  wretched  infant,  abandoned  by  its  natural 
protectors,  and  condemned  to  the  care  of  mercenaries,  was  left  either  to 
vegetate  in  ignorance  and  filth,  or  to  die  without  even  having  known  a 
single  moment  of  its  mothers  love. 
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“ Such  was  the  fate  of  Charles  Maurice,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Comte 
de  Talleyrand.  Hurried  from  the  paternal  home  in  the  very  hour  of  his 
birth,  he  was  taken  into  a distant  part  of  the  country  by  a nurse  whose 
trade  it  was  to  tend  and  bring  up  children  tant  bien  que  maly  as  he  him- 
self has  often  said.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seven  years.  The  nurse  was  regularly  paid — her  reports  of  the  child 
were  always  good — he  was  her  ‘ cher  coco' — ‘ the  darling  of  her  heart,’ 
‘ the  pride  of  the  whole  country.’  He  was  well  in  health — he  had  fresh 
air  and  exercise — he  wanted  neither  food  nor  clothing — what  then  could 
the  boy  require  more  than  all  these  ? His  mother  must  have  answered 
this  question,  if  ever  she  put  it  to  herself,  most  satisfactorily ; for  it  is 
certain  she  kept  on  the  business  of  her  life — the  petit  jeu , the  grand  jeu, 
the  petit  lever , the  grand  lever — with  as  much  energy  and  ardour  as  if 
no  child  had  ever  been.  About  this  time,  however,  another  i facheux 
accident * occurred — the  birth  of  another  son.  Again  was  the  lady 
obliged  to  retire  for  aw'hile ; again  were  her  sentimental  swains  in  deep 
distress.  The  second  son  appeared,  and,  like  the  first,  was  full  of  health 
and  vigour ; like  the  eldest,  cast  in  the  mould  of  a manly  race,  with 
neither  spot  or  blemish.  Such  had  been  the  will  of  God — but  how  was 
his  goodly  work  perverted  ! The  poor  little  new-comer  was,  like  Charles 
Maurice,  despatched  to  the  same  village  where  he  still  dwelt — revelling 
in  village  ignorance  and  liberty,  with  no  care  and  no  constraint,  know- 
ing no  master,  for  he  was  the  young  seigneur  ; fearing  no  God,  for  he  him- 
self was  the  idol  of  the  whole  canton.  None  of  his  own  family  had 
been  to  see  him  during  the  whole  of  those  weary  years,  and  the  little 
brother,  whose  arrival  he  now  welcomed  with  such  glee,  in  consideration 
of  sundry  boxes  of  delicious  bon-bons,  with  which  the  nurse,  according 
to  old  French  custom,  returned  laden,  was  the  only  individual,  not  only 
of  his  race,  but  also  of  his  own  rank  and  station,  whom  he  had  ever 
seen  ! The  father  was  frequently  absent  at  the  army  for  whole  years  to- 
gether, in  the  pursuit  of  fame  ; the  mother  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
duties  of  the  court,  and  stirred  not  further  from  Paris  than  Versailles. 
She  was  steady  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  Did  either  of  them  succeed  ? The 
one  died  young,  obscure  in  the  annals  of  his  house ; the  other  died  old  and 
dependent ; while  the  poor  neglected  child  lived  to  make  all  Europe  ring 
with  his  renown  ; and  to  found,  by  his  own  exertions,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  fortunes  of  the  continent!  Thus  will  Fortune  mock  at  the 
weak  endeavours  of  poor  vain  mortals,  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  ! 

Such  was  the  tender  care  and  nursing  that  befel  Charles  Maurice,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  childhood,  so  far  from  being  remarkable  or  uncommon,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nobles  of  that  day  ful- 
filled the  first  and  most  solemn  duty  of  the  whole  existence  of  man — 
that  of  tending  and  fostering  with  care  the  offspring  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow.  However,  all  evil  must  cease  in  time  as  well  as 
good,  and  Providence  has  granted  for  our  consolation,  that  as  the  one 
must  have  an  end,  so  shall  the  other  not  endure  for  ever  ; and  so  about 
three  years  after  the  arrival  in  the  village  of  the  little  Archambault,  his 
brother  Charles  Maurice  did  at  length  behold  the  countenance  of  one  of  his 
own  kith  and  kin.  The  youngest  brother  of  his  father,  the  Bailli  de  Talley- 
rand, captaine  des  galores,  and  knight  of  Malta,  had  just  returned  from 
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a cruise.  He  had  been  absent  from  his  family  for  many  years,  and  came 
with  a heart  overflowing  with  love  towards  his  whole  kindred  ; among1 
whom  stood  first  his  brother  and  his  young  children. 

“ He  was  much  grieved  at  the  absence  of  the  children,  and  imme- 
diately declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  village  where  they 
had  been  placed,  in  order  to  embrace  them  before  he  set  sail  again, 
perhaps  never  to  return.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter — the  snow  lay- 
heavy  oil  the  ground — the  roads  were  dangerous,  but  * corbleu  ! — ;nor- 
blea  ! — ventrebleu  J*  What  cared  he  for  danger  ? and  what  danger 
should  prevent  him  from  visiting  the  petits  droles , and  even  from  carry- 
ing the  eldest  off*  to  serve  with  him  on  board  the  Saint  Joseph,  if  he 
found  him,  as  he  doubted  not  he  should,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and 
willing  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  serving  on 
the  seas.  He  arrived  at  the  village  near  nightfall  and  alone,  for  the 
roads  were  so  bad  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  horse  ; and  but  one 
haring  been  found  in  a serviceable  condition,  his  servant  had  been 
obliged  to  stay  at  the  town  some  miles  distant. 

“ The  entrance  of  the  brave  bailli  into  that  solitary  village  must  have 
caused  quite  a sensation  ; and  I have  heard  that  the  whole  scene  has 
remained  graven  on  the  powerful  memory  of  the  prince,  as  though  it  had 
occurred  but  yesterday.  He  will  sometimes  recount  it  to  his  intimates, 
and  laugh  at  the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  ; but  that  laugh,  be- 
lieve me,  must  be  one  of  bitterness  and  scorn.  No  wonder  that  this 
man  should  have  felt  such  strange  contempt  for  his  fellow  man — no  won- 
der that  he  should  at  times  have  acted  as  though  he  fancied  that  he  alone 
existed  in  the  world. 

“ Well,  just  at  a turn  of  the  road  which  led  down  into  the  village,  the 
bailli  bethought  himself  that  he  knew  not  the  way  to  the  house  of  the 
Mere  Rigaut  — the  nurse  to  w-hom  he  had  been  directed — and  he 
checked  his  steed  to  gaze  around  and  see  if  any  one  was  in  view  who 
could  assist  him.  While  he  thus  paused,  there  came  hobbling  up  the 
hill  a pale,  delicate-looking  boy,  with  long  ringlets  of  very  fair  hair, 
hanging  loose  over  his  shoulders,  and  an  indescribable  look  of  gentility, 
which  the  bailli  perceived  at  once — at  least  he  always  said  so  in  after 
years.  He  carried  a bird-trap  in  his  hand,  for  he  was  just  going  out  to 
seek  for  larks  among  the  snow.  The  bailli  called  to  him  to  come  on 
faster  ; but,  alas  ! as  he  drew  near  he  perceived  that  he  was  very  lame, 
and  that  he  bore  a little  crutch,  which,  however,  he  did  not  always  use, 
but  would  sometimes  walk  several  steps  without  its  aid,  and  flourish  it 
before  him  as  if  in  defiance,  until  a roughness  in  the  road,  or  a loose 
stone,  compelled  him  to  place  it  again  beneath  his  arm. 

“ ‘Hallo,  mon  garfon!*  shouted  the  bailli,  ‘ will  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  house  of  the  Mfcre  Rigaut?’ 

“ ‘ That  I wall,’  cried  the  boy,  eyeing  the  bailli  askance  and  smiling 
slyly;  ‘and,  moreover,  I will  conduct  you  thither,  if  you  will  give 
me — - 

“ 4 Ay,  ay,’  said  the  bailli,  ‘ never  fear;  but  make  haste,  child,  the 
wind  blows  cold  and  sharp,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
my  want  of  generosity.’ 

“ 4 Nay,  nay,’  replied  the  boy,  colouring,  ‘ I meant  to  have  asked  you 
but  for  a ride  on  your  steed  to  Mother  Rigaut ’s  door.’ 
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“ And  as  the  child  spoke,  he  looked  with  envy  at  the  rough  post-horse, 
which,  all  unkempt  and  shaggy  as  he  was,  appeared  far  superior  to  the 
rude  auimals  employed  in  plough  or  cart — the  only  ones  ever  seen  in  that 
distant  village. 

“ 4 Is  that  all  ?’  said  the  good-natured  bailli, 4 then  come  along — mount 
—quick,  my  lad — there — jump  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.’ 

44  The  boy,  lame  as  he  was,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  but  the  portly 
person  of  the  bailli  prevented  him  from  taking  a safe  seat,  so  he  leaned 
nis  little  crutch  upon  the  toe  of  the  bailli’s  boot,  and  grappled  the  horse’s 
mane  with  a firm  grasp,  almost  standing  upright ; while  the  bailli,  heed- 
less of  his  perilous  situation,  trotted  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  village 

Eavement,  the  bells  at  the  horse’s  bridle  jingling  merrily,  and  the  loud 
iugh — half  fear,  half  delight — of  the  bold  urchin  echoing  far  and  near. 
Of  course  the  whole  village  was  aroused  in  an  instant,  and  the  astonish- 
ment was  great  at  beholding  Mother  Rigaut’s  4 Chariot’  trotting  down 
the  street  upon  a strange  gentleman’s  steed,  his  long  fair  hair  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  and  his  face  shining  and  glowing  amid  the  golden 
masses  of  silken  curls  which  fell  over  it. 

44  The  bailli  stopped  at  Mother  Jligaut’s  door,  but  so  little  was  he 
prepared  to  meet  the  truth,  that  he  bade  the  boy,  with  whom  he  seemed 
mightily  pleased,  hold  the  horse  while  he  entered  the  house  to  speak  to 
the  good  woman,  who  was  already  standing  on  the  threshold,  all  smiles 
and  courtesies,  to  welcome  the  strange  gentleman.  The  bailli  entered 
and  closed  the  door  after  him.  What  passed  within  none  can  tell.  It 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  scene,  for  the  sound  of  voices  in  high 
dispute  was  heard  for  some  minutes — a sound  of  sobbing  and  of  wailing, 
and  of  loud  expostulation  ; and  presently  the  bailli  was  seen  to  burst  from 
the  cottage,  and  to  rush  upon  the  boy,  and  to  hug  and  embrace  him  with 
transports  of  affection;  then  all  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  he 
waved  back  with  his  riding-whip  the  advances  of  Mere  Rigaut,  who  was 
pressing  forward  to  clasp  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a 
sturdy  grasp  he  threw  him  on  the  saddle,  and  sprang  up  after  him.  But 
this  time  he  allowed  him  room  enough  to  ride  at  ease,  and  bade  him  sit 
in  comfort,  and  then  he  placed  his  brawny  arm  round  the  boy’s  middle 
with  solicitude,  to  keep  him  firm  upon  the  saddle,  and  putting  spurs  to 
the  capering  post-horse,  he  dashed  out  of  the  village  without  even  asking 
news  of  any  other  child,  or  suffering  the  boy  to  take  a last  farewell  of  the 
M&re  Rigaut,  who  followed  him  with  shrieks  and  lamentations  until  he 
was  lost  to  sight. 

“ It  was  not  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  little  town,  distant  about  two 
leagues  from  the  village  wherein  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  — 
Mother  Rigaut’s  ‘Chariot’  — had  passed  these  first  twelve  years  of 
his  eventful  life,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  behold  no  more — that 
he  was  informed  that  the  strange  gentleman  who  had  carried  him  off 
so  abruptly,  and  in  such  a storm  of  indignation,  that  he  had  not  even 
staved  to  see  the  little  Archambaut,  was  his  own  uncle,  the  Bailli  de 
Talleyrand,  Ills  father’s  brave  and  loving  brother,  whose  generous  heart 
had  glowed  with  such  indignation  at  sight  of  the  unheeded  state  in 
which  the  poor  child  had  been  left,  crippled  for  life  through  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  ignorant  nurse,  that  without  hesitation,  without  per- 
mission, he  had  torn  him  from  his  misery,  and  although  greatly  disap- 
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pointed  in  the  hope  he  had  conceived  of  being  able  to  take  him  on 
board  of  the  ship  he  commanded  in  consequence  of  his  infirmity,  yet  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  a moment  longer  abandoned  to  the  igno- 
rant kindness  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a victim. 

“ As  he  was  compelled  to  delay  his  return  to  Paris  for  some  little 
time,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  count,  to  inform  him  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  found  his  nephew  Charles  Maurice,  and  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  him  at  once  to  Paris.  The  letter  reached  its  destina- 
tion some  days  before  the  worthy  bailli,  accompanied  by  his  young 
charge,  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  where  the  Comte  de  Talley- 
rand resided.  Here,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  found  that  the  count 
was  absent  with  the  armee  de  Flandre ; the  countess  was  also  absent  on 
duty  at  the  palace,  it  being  her  semaine  de  service,  and  not  for  worlds 
would  she  neglect  her  duty.  She  had,  however,  with  an  affectionate  pre- 
voyance,  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise,  appointed  a gentleman  to  receive 
the  boy  from  the  hands  of  the  bailli — a professor,  who  was  to  be  his 
tutor  at  the  college  Louis  le  Grand,  whither  he  was  immediately  to  con- 
duct his  pupil,  arrangements  having  already  been  made  for  his  reception. 
The  bailli  sighed  as  he  consigned  the  lad  to  the  care  of  another  stranger, 
and  taking  an  affectionate  farewell — which  was  his  last — immediately  set 
off’  for  Toulon,  where  he  embarked,  and  was  drowned  at  sea  some  few 
months  afterwards. 

“ Had  the  worthy  bailli  lived,  the  destiny  of  Charles  Maurice  would 
have  been  far  different,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  have  been  changed.  He 
would  have  found  protection  and  support  in  his  own  family — in  one  of  its 
members  at  least — and  they  would  not  have  dared  to  wreak  upon  his  head 
that  deadly  wrong,  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  existence, 
and  compelled  him  to  struggle  and  to  toil,  for  that  which  was  by  right 
his  own.  However,  bad  as  matters  were,  they  certainly  might  have 
been  worse,  for  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  Charles  Maurice  was  conSded, 
was  at  all  events  a kind  and  liberal  person,  and  soon  became  greatly 
attached  to  his  pupil.  I have  frequently  seen  him  at  the  Hotel  Talley- 
rand, even  so  lately  as  the  year  1828.  He  was  but  a very  few  years 
older  than  the  prince,  and  it  was  like  a dream  of  other  days  to  hear  the 
ancient  pupil  and  his  more  ancient  tutor  discourse  for  hours  together 
of  those  early  times,  so  long  gone  by,  and  of  their  friends  and  compa- 
nions, all  with  very  few  exceptions,  long  since  buried  in  the  grave.  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  must  have  been  greatly  owing  to  the  society 
and  counsels  of  this  most  excellent  man  that  the  prince  must  have  owed 
the  softness  and  humanity  of  his  character,  which  even  his  enemies,  amid 
all  their  absurd  accusations,  have  never  been  able  to  deny. 

“ I have  heard  the  prince  even  very  lately,  speak  of  ce  cher  Pere  Langlois, 
as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  pure-minded  of  men,  and  his  friendship 
and  affection  for  him  knew*  no  change  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
or  the  changes  in  politics.  The  prince,  I believe,  allowed  him  a very 
handsome  income  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; but  this  circumstance  did 
not  prevent  him  from  sometimes  indulging  his  quondam  pupil  with  a few 
gentle  remonstrances  and  representations , whenever,  by  any  misplaced 
word,  or  ill-timed  reflection,  he  wounded  the  old  professor’s  prejudices ; 
and  it  was  a most  curious  sight  to  witness  the  deference  with  which  his 
observations  would  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who,  so  strong  was 
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the  power  of  old  association,  bowed  his  mighty  intellect,  and  submitted 
to  the  reprimands  of  the  obscure  and  dependent  professor.  I have  often 
been  present  at  his  visits,  and  always  took  most  especial  delight  in  wit- 
nessing the  kindly  feeling,  the  true  affection  which  existed  between  the 
pair.  M.  Langlois  still  wore  in  1828  the  costume  he  had  worn  before 
the  revolution,  when,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  he  had  undertaken  the  care  and  education  of  the  poor  neglected 
boy  from  the  distant  village  in  Perigord — a long-skirted  black  coat, 
without  a collar,  and  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  black  knee  breeches  and 
silk  stockings,  with  large  shoes  and  bright  plated  knee  buckles.  His 
coiffure  was  in  ailes  de  pigeon , with  a long  and  goodly  queue,  well  pow- 
dered ; the  large,  flat  snuff-box  which  he  drew  from  the  vasty  deep  of  his 
ample  pocket,  and  the  brown,  chequered  handkerchief  which  he  used 
with  a flourish  and  a loud  report,  brought  back  to  memory  at  once  the 
whole  herd  of  savans  crasseux  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

“Well,  to  return  to  my  tale.  At  the  college  Charles  Maurice  devoted 
himself  most  manfully  to  study.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
obtained,  the  second  year  of  his  admission,  the  first  prize  of  his  class, 
although  competition  must  have  been  hard  with  boys  who  had  been  in 
the  college  for  many  years,  while  he  had  been  running  wild  and  barefoot 
among  the  plains  of  Perigord.  Three  years  passed  away  cheerily 
enough  at  the  college.  His  life  of  study  had,  however,  but  little  variety, 
for  he  was  during  that  time  one  of  the  unfavoured  few  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  arrangements  of  their  parents  to  remain  at  the  college  during 
the  short  vacation.  His  mother  came  but  seldom  to  visit  him,  and  never 
came  alone.  She  was  mostly  accompanied  by  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Paris  who  visited  the  child’s  leg,  and  bandaged  it  and  dragged  it  out  to 
force  it  to  match  in  length  with  the  other,  and  burnt  and  cauterised  the 
offending  nerve  until  the  poor  child  was  taught  to  dread  with  fearful 
terror  the  summons  to  the  par  loir,  and  the  announcement  that  madame  sa 
mere  was  awaiting  him  there.  I have  often  heard  him  tell  of  the  agony 
of  these  visits,  and  of  the  disappointment  he  experienced  upon  seeing  all 
his  playmates  depart  to  their  various  homes  for  the  holidays,  but  I never 
heard  him  utter  a single  complaint  or  condemnation  of  his  mother’s  con- 
duct. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  father  died  from  the  consequences  of  an 
old  wound  received  in  a skirmish  some  years  before,  and  Charles  Maurice 
was  now  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  and  head  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged.  Meanwhile  the  younger  son,  Archambaut,  had 
likewise  returned  from  his  most  refined  and  tender  nursing ; but  he  had 
had  the  better  chance  ; his  limbs  were  sound  and  well  developed,  as  God 
had  made  them.  No  direful  accident,  the  consequence  of  foul  neglect, 
had  marred  his  shape  or  tarnished  his  comeliness.  So  one  fine  day,  and 
as  a natural  consequence,  mark  you,  of  this  fortunate  circumstance,  when 
Charles  Maurice,  the  eldest  son,  had  finished  his  course  of  study  at  Louis 
le  Grand,  having  passed  through  his  classes  with  great  eclatf  there  came 
a tall,  sallow,  black  robed  priest,  and  took  him  away  from  the  midst  of 
friends  to  the  grim  old  seminaire  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  received  the  astounding  intimation  from  the  lips  of  the  superior  him- 
self, that  by  the  decision  of  a conseil  de  famille,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal,  his  birthright  had  been  taken  from  him  and  transferred  to  his 
younger  brother. 
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“ ‘ Why  so  ?’  faltered  the  boy,  unable  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

" ‘ He  is  not  a cripple,’  was  the  stern  and  cmel  answer. 

“ It  must  have  been  that  hour — nay,  that  very  instant — the  echo  of  those 
heartless  words — which  made  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  what  he  is  even 
to  this  very  day.  Who  shall  tell  the  bitter  throes  of  that  bold,  strong- 
hearted  youth  as  he  heard  the  unjust  sentence  ? Was  it  defiance  and 
despair,  the  gift  of  hell,  or  resignation,  the  blessed  boon  of  Heaven, 
which  caused  him  to  suffer  the  coarse,  black  robe  to  be  thrown  at  once 
above  his  college  uniform,  without  a cry,  without  a murmur  ? None 
will  ever  be  able  to  divine  what  his  feelings  were,  for  this  one  incident  is 
always  passed  over  by  the  prince.  He  never  refers  to  it,  even  when  in 
familiar  conversation  with  his  most  loved  intimates.  Therefore  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  single  hour  of  which  1 speak,  bore  with  it  a whole  life  of 
bitterness  and  agony. 

“ It  is  evident,  as  usual  with  him  throughout  his  whole  life,  that  his 
decision  however  was  taken  on  the  instant.  He  murmured  not — he  sued 
not  for  commutation  of  the  hateful  sentence.  He  knew'  that  it  would  be 
in  vain.  He  even  sought  at  once  to  conform,  outwardly  at  least,  to  all 
the  tedium  of  the  endless  rules  and  regulations  with  which  the  house  was 
governed ; but  his  whole  character  was  changed — his  very  nature  was 
warped  and  blasted.  Whatever  historians  may  write,  and  credulous 
readers  choose  to  believe,  he  was  not  a ‘ silent,  solitary  boy,  loving  to 
muse  while  his  comrades  played  around  him,’  as  I have  seen  it  written, 
in  a recent  account  of  his  life.  Just  the  contrary.  While  at  Louis  le 
Grand  he  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  and  dexterity  at  all  kinds  of  games 
requiring  either  fleetness  of  foot  or  strength  of  limb  ; which  fact  was  so 
extraordinary  from  his  infirmity,  that  the  tradition  has  been  preserved 
in  the  college.  He  was  strong  and  hardy  in  spite  of  his  lameness.  This 
he  owred  to  the  fresh  air  and  free  exercise  he  had  enjoyed  in  liis  early 
childhood.  His  temper  was  mild  and  tractable,  and,  wdien  attacked,  liis 
only  weapon  of  defence  was  his  tongue.  liis  sharp,  quick  speech  became 
indeed  the  terror  of  his  comrades.  Even  then  he  had  learnt  that  the  art 
of  governing  others  consisted  merely  in  self-command.  What  a pity 
that  some  of  his  juvenile  bon  mots  have  not  been  preserved  ; they  must 
have  been  delightful  ; the  very  sap  and  freshness  of  his  mental  vigour. 

“ At  Louis  le  Grand  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  bold,  ambitious 
spirits  of  the  rising  generation  of  that  day,  boys  of  all  classes  of  society, 
all  animated  with  the  same  eager  desire  for  distinction,  and  each  in  his 
degree  with  the  same  thirst  for  glory.  Even  these  children  w'ere  awaking 
to  the  conviction  that  a new  light  was  about  to  break  upon  the  world, 
that  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  that  the 
power  of  brute  force  must  yield  at  length  to  the  mightier  power  of 
intellect.  A discontented  spirit  had  gone  forth,  and  even  walked  abroad 
into  the  very  nurseries  throughout  the  land.  The  days  were  gone  when 
the  boys  of  noble  blood  sat  down  to  table  first  and  were  served  by  the 
urchin  roturiers,  their  fellow  students.  At  board,  in  class,  or  at  play, 
the  sons  of  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  were 
now  jostled  together.  The  high-born  dunce,  who  was  at  college  merely 
to  while  away  the  useless  years  between  the  epoch  of  actual  childhood 
and  that  of  his  admission  (still  a child)  into  the  army,  no  longer  took 
precedence  of  the  plebeian  boy  who  was  toiling  and  striving  to  acquire 
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knowledge,  even  though  it  might  have  been  the  credit  of  the  former 
which  obtained  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the  college. 

“ In  this  struggle  the  talents  and  quickness  of  young  Talleyrand  had 
shone  conspicuously.  His  position  upon  his  first  entrance  at  the  college  had 
been  most  undefined  and  false.  lie  had  arrived  from  Perigord  wild  and 
untutored,  ignorant  of  the  simplest  social  tradition  of  the  noblesse ; 
therefore  had  he  no  place  or  influence  among  the  nobles  ; while  without 
wealth,  or  any  of  the  dazzling  appurtenances  of  his  rank  at  command, 
he  could  scarcely  he  expected  to  have  sway  with  the  roturiers  ; and  yet 
before  the  first  half  year  had  passed  away  he  wTas  found  to  be  the  prime 
mover  aud  counsel  of  both  factions  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  alone. 
These  are  facts  which  are  still  in  the  memory  of  some  few  of  the  prince’s 
old  asssociates,  and  show  how  early  that  grasping  mind,  which  was  des- 
tined to  govern  those  who  governed  the  world  itself,  began  to  assert  its 
dominion  and  to  exercise  its  powers. 

“tI  have  dwelt  thus  lengthily  upon  the  childhood  of  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  because,  in  the  events  by  which  it  was  marked,  you  may 
find  both  cause  and  excuse  for  many  things  that  befel  in  after  years. 
Such  had  been  his  life  at  Louis  le  Grand.  Now  at  the  Seminaire 
he  was  thrown  at  once  among  a set  of  creatures  of  a far  different 
stamp  to  the  bold  and  independent  beings  he  had  left.  His  new 
companions  wTere  mostly,  like  himself,  sons  of  the  poor  noblesse ; but 
unlike  himself  they  were  either  the  younger  or  the  bastard  sons.  Not 
one  of  these  had  been  deprived,  as  he  had  been,  of  his  name  and  birth- 
right, therefore  none  could  have  sympathy  with  all  the  bitterness  that 
must  have  lain  so  heavy  on  his  heart.  Instead  of  the  variety  which  gave 
such  interest  to  his  college  life,  and  such  constant  food  to  his  perceptive 
powers,  he  was  surrounded  in  his  new  abode  by  beings  all  actuated  by 
one  single  motive,  and  who  had  therefore  been  moulded  by  the  same 
views  into  the  same  character.  The  sleepy  dream  of  life  at  St.  Sulpice, 
centred  wholly  in  ecclesiastical  distinction  and  honour,  and  merely  re- 
solved itself  either  in  riches  or  in  dignities,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
dreamer.  The  ready  wit,  the  lively  perceptions  of  young  Talleyrand, 
could  not  be  appreciated  in  a community  w'here  hope  w'as  deadened,  and 
imagination,  dulled  by  the  certainty  which  robbed  the  Future  of  the  dim 
veil  with  which  it  is  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  w’hich, 
according  to  the  morals  of  the  period,  rendered  the  after  years  of  the 
younger  son  of  the  poor  noble,  or  the  bastard  child  of  the  rich  one,  as 
easily  defined  and  as  easy  to  unravel  as  a record  of  the  past.  So  must 
have  thought  that  little  congregation  of  the  Seminaire  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
who  were  gathered  there  in  1770,  the  year  of  the  admission  of  Charles 
Maurice.  But  God  had  ordained  it  otherwise ; and  could  some  few  of  the 
fortunes  of  those  lads  be  told  at  this  day,  we  should  perhaps  find  as  great 
diversity  of  adventure,  and  many  a tale  of  interest  as  wild  and  fearful, 
as  those  which  must  have  befallen  among  the  youthful  denizens  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  the  same  period. 

“ However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  young  candidate  for  church 
preferment  was  guilty,  for  a single  moment,  of  deception,  with  regard  to 
those  who  had  thus  fashioned  out  his  destiny.  He  wrore  no  mask  of 
hypocrisy  at  that  time  certainly  ; no  false  pretence  of  fasting  or  of  pe- 
nance ; but  openly  and  freely  shared  in  all  the  amusements  which  were 
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within  his  reach,  perhaps  buoyed  up  with  the  presentiment  that  the  time 
was  drawing  nigh  when  the  cowled  monk  and  the  stoled  priest  would  lie 
bound,  by  no  obligation,  to  keep  the  vow  which  had  been  breathed  in 
terror  or  necessity. 

“ It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  his  quiet  and  even  mirthful  tales  of  the  life 
he  led  when  staying  at  the  succursale  of  the  establishment,  which  was 
situated  at  Vaugirard,  near  which  place  (at  Issy)  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, mother  of  our  present  King  Louis  Philippe,  possessed  a most 
splendid  chateau.  Here  she  used  to  assemble  all  the  elite  of  the  society 
of  Paris,  and  on  the  boards  of  the  little  theatre  belonging  to  the  chateau 
were  first  produced  some  of  the  dramatic  pieces  which  afterwards  had  the 
greatest  vogue  in  the  capital.  To  be  present  at  these  representations 
was  an  honour,  of  course,  far  beyond  the  pretensions  of  the  poor  semi- 
naristes,  whose  ears  were  tantalised  during  the  long  summer  nights  by 
the  rattling  of  carriage-wheels,  and  the  hallooing  of  liveried  attendants,  as 
all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Paris  flew  by  the  old  gray  convent,  where  should 
have  been  slumbering  in  holy  calm  tlie  priestly  inhabitants.  But  young 
Talleyrand  slumbered  not.  He  would  remain  gazing  for  hours  through 
the  narrow  apertures  of  the  jalousies, — which  the  watchful  eye  of  the  sur- 
veillant  caused  always  to  be  closed, — and  with  straining  eyes  and  yearn- 
ing heart  seek  to  picture  to  his  fancy  the  faces  and  the  forms  of  the  fair 
occupants  of  the  carriages  which  passed  in  rapid  succession,  until  the 
desire  to  join  the  happy  groups  he  beheld  thus  fleeting  before  him  be- 
came irresistible,  and  he  resolved  coute  que  coute  to  gratify  it.  No 
sooner  was  the  resolution  formed,  than  he  hastened  to  accomplish  its 
execution. 

“ Accordingly,  one  bright  balmy  night  in  August  he  flung  his  black 
serge  frock  aux  or  ties,  and  without  assistance  and  without  a confidant  (he 
never  asked  or  took  advice),  he  climbed  the  old  crumbling  wall  of  the 
garden,  and  jumped  up  behind  one  of  the  gay  carriages  which  had  so 
excited  his  envy.  He  will  sometimes  smile  even  now  at  the  self-con- 
fidence with  which  he  planted  himself,  all  terrified  and  blushing,  how- 
ever, at  the  heels  of  the  party  who  descended  at  the  perron  of  the  cha- 
teau. He  was  fairly  astonished  at  his  own  impudence,  when  he  found 
himself  comfortably  seated  in  the  parterre  of  the  theatre,  with  an  officer 
of  the  gardes  Fran  Raises  on  one  side,  and  a little  masked  and  mincing 
abbe  petit-maitre  on  the  other ; nor  could  he  believe,  as  he  raised  his 
eyes  and  gazed  around  on  that  bright  and  brilliant  company,  that  he  was 
not  in  reality  where  he  ought  at  that  moment  to  have  been,  stretched 
on  his  lowly  pallet,  and  dreaming  of  paradise. 

“ When  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  play  begun,  his  admiration  and 
delight  became  almost  painful.  The  piece  was  Racine’s  £ Pliedre,’ 
and  the  famous  Mademoiselle  Contat,  who  performed  the  part  of  the 
wretched  wife  and  mother,  was  in  more  senses  than  one  the  heroine 
of  the  evening.  She  had  just  been  released  from  the  prison  of  Fort 
l’EvSque,  where  she  had  been  confined  for  some  time,  in  consequence 
of  having  refused  to  apologise  to  the  Paris  parterre,  for  treating 
with  contempt  its  opinion  and  authority.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height  on  her  account.  Party  spirit  had  ran  so  high,  that  duels 
had  been  fought  between  old  friends,  and  liaisons  of  long  stand- 
ing been  broken  off  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  with  re- 
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garcl  to  her  conduct  in  this  matter.  Madame  de  L , a great 

patroness  of  the  drama,  had  not  hesitated  at  making  herself  the  public 
talk,  by  taking  to  prison,  in  her  open  carriage  in  broad  day,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  Paris,  seated  on  her  lap,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  streaming 
eyes,  the  fair  and  injured  Emilie!  The  new  perfume,  larmes  de  Contat , 
had  become  indispensable.  Better  go  without  a pocket-handkerchief  at 
all  than  produce  one  which  was  not  redolent  of  the  complicated  fra- 
grance. 

“ There  had  been  but  one  single  incident  to  divert  from  tears  and 
sobs  in  this  adventure.  The  exempt  of  police,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  arrest  of  Mademoiselle  Contat,  had  found  her  in  the  tragic  mood, 
lofty  and  sullen.  ‘ Take  all  !’  she  had  exclaimed,  with  theatrical  gran- 
deur ; * you  are  welcome  to  take  all — my  liberty — my  very  life  itself — 
but  you  cannot  take  my  honour!’  ‘ Fear  not,  mademoiselle,’  replied  the 
man  ; i ou  il  n'y  a rien,  le  roi  perd  ses  droits' 

“ Some  had  laughed  at  the  witticism — others  had  felt  it  most  deeply 
as  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  In  short,  her  punishment  and  its  cause  had 
created  a species  of  frenzy  in  the  public  mind,  which  had  occasioned  all 
minor  troubles,  whether  of  politics  or  finance,  to  be  forgotten  for  awhile. 
You  may  judge,  then,  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  Mdle. 
Contat  on  the  stage  of  this  little  theatre  de  bonne  campagnie , before  an 
audience  of  whom  she  was  the  idol,  and  who  had  taken  her  imprisonment  as 
the  deepest  personal  offence  to  themselves.  Every  individual  in  the  house 
arose  and  greeted  her  with  transport.  There  was  loud  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet;  and  some  wept  salt  tears,  and  embraced  their 
neighbours  lovingly,  so  great  was  the  common  joy  at  the  universal  good 
which  had  befallen  in  the  release  of  the  great  Contat ! Charles  Maurice 
alone  remained  impassable  amid  all  the  clamour,  for  he  knew  not  what 
it  meant,  until  the  garde  Fran^aise  gave  him  a cuff,  and  bade  him  shout, 
or  he  would  pink  him,  and  the  perfumed  abbe  fell  upon  his  neck,  and 
with  sobs  begged  him,  in  Heaven’s  name,  to  clap  his  hands,  that  he 
might  be  quite  sure  he  was  not  seated  next  to  a corpse,  for  nothing  else 
could  thus  long  have  borne  the  presence  of  a beauty  so  divine  without  some 
demonstration  of  delight. 

“ It  was  when  the  clamouring  had  ceased,  and  the  play  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  that  the  real  delight  of  young  Talleyrand  begun. 
I have  often  heard  him  say,  that  never  during  the  lengthened  years 
of  his  brilliant  life,  does  ne  remember  to  have  experienced  an  ad- 
miration so  glowing,  so  intense,  as  on  that  memorable  evening. 
During  the  whole  of  the  performance  he  had  remained  in  a per- 
fect trance,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  he  almost  wept  at  the  thought 
that  he  might  possibly  behold  it  no  more.  The  play  was  followed  by  a sup- 
per, again  followed  by  dancing,  which  doubtless  lasted  till  the  dawn,  but 
our  seminariste  deemed  it  prudent  to  hasten  homewards  before  matins,  for 
fear  of  detection.  This  he  accomplished  on  foot,  and  with  celerity,  and 
was  just  comfortably  settled  in  his  bed  when  the  odious  clang  of  the 
chapel  bell  aroused  him  ere  he  had  yet  fallen  asleep.  And  it  was  long, 
indeed,  before  he  again  slept  calmly  as  he  had  done  before  ! Tliat 
night’s  entrancement  had  opened  to  his  sight  visions  of  forbidden  things, 
of  which  till  then  he  had  never  dreamt,  and  the  possibility  of  returning 
again  with  composure  to  the  dull  life  of  the  seminaire  was  gone  for 
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ever ! His  passion  for  Mademoiselle  Contat  grew  to  be  the  one  sole 
thought  which  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  soon  found  means  to  indulge 
it.  Night  after  night  would  he  escape  from  his  prison,  and  walk  to 
Paris  (after  her  return  to  the  Theatre  Royal),  in  order  to  witness  the 
least  fragment  of  her  acting.  Sometimes  on  the  vigils  of  great  festivals, 
when  prayers  had  continued  late  at  the  chapel,  or  the  superior  had 
indulged  his  flock  with  an  over-long  story  at  the  supper- table,  the  poor 
youth  could  not  set  out  on  his  perilous  journey  until  it  was  too  late  ; and 
many  a time  has  he  had  the  mortification  of  arriving  at  the  theatre,  after 
an  expensive  ride  or  a fatiguing  walk  from  Vaugirard,  just  as  the  cur- 
tain was  about  to  fail,  and  shut  out  the  goddess  from  his  sight.  He 
often  reeals  those  few  short  months  of  peril  and  excitement,  as  among 
the  happiest  of  his  life. 

“ It  was  just  about  tins  time  that  he  met  with  a romantic  adventure, 
which  he  cannot  even  now  relate  without  emotion,  and  which  has  all  the 
character  of  the  events  winch  compose  the  most  pure  and  healthy  of  the 
novels  of  the  period.  He  wras  one  day  returning  from  the  Bibuoiheque 
of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  Seminaire  Saint  Sulpice,  laden  with  books  and 
papers,  when  a violent  storm  of  rain  coming  on,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
shelter  beneath  a gateway  in  the  Rue  du  Pot  de  Fer.  The  neighbour- 
hood at  that  time  was  full  of  convents  and  ecclesiastical  establishments — 
the  Benedictines — the  Carmelites — the  FrSres  Minimes — the  Cordeliers — 
all  had  houses  or  snccursales , about  the  Place  Saint  Sulpice];  so  that 
you  might  have  walked  down  whole  streets  of  dark  gloomy  wall,  without 
finding  a single  refuge  from  the  rain — the  convent  doors  being  kept  inhos- 
pitably closed,  and  the  small  space  beneath  the  eaves  being  even  more 
soaked  than  the  middle  of  the  street,  from  the  dripping  gutters  which 
poured  down  upon  the  miserable  wayfarer,  one  continued  sheet  of  water, 
certainly  not  so  pure  as  that  which  fell  straight  from  heaven.  There 
wras  but  one  single  space  in  the  whole  street  where  the  passer-by  could 
hope  for  a dry  footing,  and  young  Talleyrand  knew  it  well ; a little 
archway  leading  to  the  back-door  of  a convent  of  Benedictines — the 
name  of  which  I forget — whose  principal  entrance  was  in  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard. 

“ It  wras  along,  narrow  passage,  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
ceive any  one  concealed  there,  and  might  have  served  admirably  as  a 
place  of  ambush  for  any  lurking  thief  or  assassin,  who  might  have  chosen 
to  harbour  in  its  gloomy  recess.  Here  the  youth  had  stood  some  time 
watching  the  rain — which  continued  to  fall  in  torrents — still  laden  w'ith 
his  books,  yet  not  daring  to  open  one  of  them,  fearful  that  the  rest  might 
fall  into  the  mud — of  course  devoured  w’ith  ennui , and  stampiug  with 
impatience, — just,  in  fact,  on  the  point  of  launching  forth  once  more — if  it 
were  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  station  for  another  more  amusing, 
— when  suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  another  person  in 
the  passage.  He  says  that  he  was  rather  startled  at  first,  but  it  did  not 
belong  either  to  his  age  or  character  to  pass  without  investigation  any 
circumstance  which  had  arrested  his  attention,  so  clearing  his  tliroat 
w'ith  a successful  effort,  he  called  out  manfully, 

“ ‘ Qui  vive  ?’ 

“ The  exclamation  was  answered  by  a faint  and  stifled  cry,  issuing 
from  the  very  furthermost  corner  of  the  obscure  passage.  The  young 
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man  ventured  forward  without  hesitation,  and  discovered  a dark  and  shape- 
less form  huddled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  threshold  of  the  convent-door, 
whose  outline,  so  dark  was  the  place,  was  invisible,  even  at  arm’s  length. 
He  was  conscious  that  the  form  was  that  of  a female,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  said  kindly, 

“ * What  fear  you  ? — are  you  in  trouble  ? — why  are  you  hidden  thus  ? 
Let  me  assist  you  if  you  are  in  pain.’ 

“ As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  figure  slowly  arose — a slight,  frail, 
delicate  form,  that  of  a girl  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  attired 
in  the  loose  black  dress  of  serge,  and  large  capuchon,  of  the  convent  be- 
neath the  gateway  of  which  they  were  standing.  He  took  her  gently  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  forward  to  the  light.  The  poor  girl  was  so  terrified 
that  she  offered  no  resistance,  and  conducting  her  to  the  entrance  of  the 
passage,  lie  gently  withdrew  the  capuchon,  with  which  she  had  covered 
her  face,  bidding  her  take  comfort,  for  that  he  would  do  her  no  harm. 
The  girl  looked  up  into  his  countenance  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
doubt,  but  the  gentle  kindness  which  she  saw  written  there,  must  have 
relieved  her  instantly,  for  she  exclaimed  in  a whisper, 

“ * Oh  no — I know  you  will  not  betray  me — but  how  can  you  assist 
me  ? I am  lost  for  ever !’  and  then  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

“ The  youth  remained  gazing  upon  the  girl,  in  mingled  admiration  and 
surprise.  Never  to  this  very  hour,  has  he  often  said,  as  he  beheld  a'face 
of  greater  beauty  than  that  which  stood  thus  revealed  to  him  in  the  dim 
light.  It  was  a small  and  exquisitely  delicate  cast  of  countenance,  with 
large  wild  eyes  and  arched  eyebrows,  and  a calm  snow-white  forehead, 
which  a painter  might  have  given  to  the  Madonna  standing  at  Saint 
Anne’s  knee.  Her  hair  was  hanging  loose  about  her  face,  in  dripping 
masses,  from  the  rain  through  which  she  had  passed,  and  the  steam  of 
the  capuchon.  Her  small  chiselled  mouth  was  parted,  and  disclosed  two 
rows  of  pearly  teeth.  But  Talleyrand  was  mostly  struck  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  her  complexion,  which,  although  she  evidently  had  been  terri- 
fied, was  not  pale,  but  of  the  most  vivid  bloom,  like  the  petals  of  the 
damask  rose  ; while  her  eyes  almost  dazzled  him,  so  bright  and  flashing 
was  their  lustre.  By  his  patience  and  his  kindly  manner,  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  little  maiden’s  confidence;  and,  although  still  in 
great  agitation,  she  told  him  the  story  of  her  troubles,  which  was  a sin- 
gular one,  and  most  affecting. 

“ She  said  she  was  a novice  of  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  ladies,  of 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  that  the  passage  >vhere  they  were  standing 
formed  part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  building.  She  had  been  in 
that  house  ever  since  the  age  of  four  years — she  was  now  fifteen — and 
during  all  that  time  she  had  never  once  been  allowed  to  go  beyond 
those  walls.  She  had  often  yearned  most  intensely,  she  said,  to  see 
the  world,  which  the  other  novices  and  the  pensionnaires  had  described 
to  her  as  being  so  very  beautiful.  She  had  sometimes  begged  very 
earnestly  too,  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  one  of  the  lay- sisters,  who 
went  sometimes  into  the  country,  to  see  a sick  nun  of  the  order,  who  was 
staying  there  for  the  recovery  of  her  health ; but  she  had  been  told  that 
out  of  kindness  she  must  be  refused  ; for  as  it  was  her  destiny  to  pass  her 
whole  life  in  that  old  convent,  it  would  be  much  better  that  she  should 
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behold  no  other  place,  and  those  who  had  more  experience  than  herself 
could  tell  what  regret  and  misery  she  would  avoid  by  her  ignorance  of 
other  scenes.  She  was  to  have  renewed  her  vows  of  novitiate  on  the 
Thursday  before,  but  she  had  been  so  ill  that  the  ceremony  had  been 
deferred  until  the  week  following,  and  then  she  would  enter  into  the  last 
year  of  novitiate,  and  when  that  had  passed  away,  she  would  take  the 
black  veil  and  be  cloistered  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  name,  she 
added,  was  Constance  de  V.,  but  she  knew  not  of  any  friends  or  kin- 
dred which  she  had.  A notary  had  always  remitted  to  the  abbess  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  her  board  and  education,  and  the 
dower  money  also  was  already  lodged  in  the  lady’s  hands,  so  that  there 
was  no  hope — none — none — that  she  should  ever  realise  her  dream  of  be- 
holding ever  so  small  a portion  of  the  world,  of  whose  beauty  she  had 
heard  so  much. 

“ She  said  this  with  such  a deep  sigh,  and  such  a yearning  look  to- 
wards the  gloomy  street  where  the  rain  still  plashed  in  torrents,  that  the 
listener  was  moved  almost  to  tears. 

“ ‘But  how  came  you  here,  mademoiselle ? ’ said  he,  ‘and  in  this 
state  too  V pointing  to  her  dress,  which  was  wet  through,  and  clung  to 
her  form  in  damp  and  streaming  folds. 

“ ‘ Oh,  I have  not  told  you  all,’  replied  she,  hesitatingly.  ‘ I know 
that  I have  done  wrong,  but  my  punishment  is  great  as  my  offence  and 
she  looked  down  the  dark  passage  towards  the  door  with  a shudder  of 
affright.  ‘ But  thus  it  was.  I had  been  ill  in  bed  for  more  than  a week, 
and  had  grown  so  weary  of  my  little  cell,  and  last  night  I could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  all  the  brightness  of  the  world  I never  was  to  see. 
I prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  to  take  away  these  wicked  thoughts  from 
my  mind,  but  she  did  not  think  fit  to  give  me  grace,  for  towards  morn- 
ing my  desire  to  go  abroad  became  even  more  intense  ; and  so  when  sister 
Marthe,  who  watches  me,  left  me,  still  thinking  that  I slept,  to  go  to  ma- 
tins, I left  my  bed  and  came  down,  to  walk  for  a few  moments  beneath  the 
cloisters  of  the  outer  court,  in  the  hope  that  the  air  of  the  place,  confined 
as  it  was,  might  help  to  cool  the  fever  of  the  past  night.  I have  long 
been  forbidden  to  go  into  the  garden ; they  say  it  is  too  cold  and  damp, 
and  that  my  cough  will  be  worse  than  ever  if  I stay  beneath  the  trees. 
Well,  I turned  round  and  round  the  court,  listening  to  the  chimes  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  and  thinking  of  what  our  Lady  Abbess  tells  me  I 
should  never  think  of — the  delight  of  lying  iu  some  cool  green  mea- 
dow, on  the  grass,  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  some  old 
tree — when  the  tempter,  w'ho,  as  Sister  Marthe  has  often  told  me, 
already  half  possesses  my  lost  soul  (alas ; she  must  speak  truth),  led  me 
this  way — into  the  cloister  which  terminates  in  yonder  door.  It  was 
ajar — Mother  Jeanne,  the  femme  de  peine,  had  just  been  cleaning  it  with 
broom  and  pail,  and  had  opened  it  to  sweep  the  rubbish  into  this  dark 
passage.  How  she  could  have  left  it  open  thus  I cannot  tell — yes. 
Sister  Marthe  is  right — it  must  have  been  the  tempter’s  work!  My 
heart  beat  violently  at  sight  of  that  open  door.  I thought  to  have  fled, 
but  I yielded  to  temptation,  and  peeped  through  the  long  dark  passage 
into  the  street  beyond.  Scarce  had  I thus  gazed  for  an  instant,  when  I 
was  seized  with  a desire  so  burning — so  intense,  to  see  the  Place , which 
I had  been  told  was  at  the  end  of  this  little  street,  that  without  a mo- 
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ment’s  reflection  I rushed  down  the  passage  and  was  free.  I meant  to 
have  merely  cast  one  look  upon  the  Place , and  have  returned  imme- 
diately. I thought  it  might  be  possible  that  in  this  illness  I might  die, 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  I should  leave  a world,  which  they  tell  me  God 
has  made  so  full  of  beauty,  without  having  beheld  aught  besides  this  dull 
old  pile  ; so  I stepped  out  into  the  street  with  more  delight  than  I ought 
to  have  done,  considering  that  I was  doing  that  which  was  reprehensible. 
I buried  my  head  in  my  capuchon,  and  turned  boldly  down  the  street  to 
the  left ; but  I had  not  gone  far  before  I perceived  that  I must  have  taken 
the  wrong  direction,  for  as  I drew  near  to  the  end  I saw'  not  the  fine  open 
square  which  I had  been  promised,  but  another  street,  more  dirty  and 
more  dull  than  the  one  I had  just  traversed.  During  the  walk  I did  not 
meet  a soul  or  I think  I should  have  fainted,  for  it  was  not  till  I thus  stood 
for  the  first  time  alone  and  unaided  that  I remembered  that  my  dress  must 
at  once  betray  me.  I was  resolved  to  return  at  once,  but  in  the  mean- 
while this  storm  of  rain  came  suddenly  beating  down  with  such  intense 
fury  that  my  dress  was  wet  through  in  an  instant.  I ran  with  all  the 
swiftness  of  which  I was  capable,  to  regain  this  dark  passage  ; but  judge 
of  the  agony  of  affright  that  I experienced  on  beholding  the  door  which 
I had  closed,  and  of  which  I had  taken  the  key,  fastened  on  the  inside  ! 
Mother  Jeanne  must  have  perceived  the  absence  of  the  key,  and  have 
bolted  it  within.  Oh,  I am  lost ! She  has  doubtless  already  been  to  tell 
our  lady  mother.  They  will  all  know  ’tis  I who  am  the  guilty  one,  for 
every  body  else  will  be  at  matins  !’ 

“ As  the  poor  girl  concluded  her  story  she  again  burst  into  a paroxysm 
of  grief.  The  young  seminariste  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  and  offered 
logo  round  to  the  great  gate  to  try  and  obtain  admittance  there,  but  the 
trembling  child  clung  to  him  with  such  energy  that  he  could  not  tear  him- 
self away. 

“ ‘ No,  no,  do  not  leave  me  now,*  exclaimed  she.  * I dare  not  be  left 
thus  alone.  What  shall  I say  when  they  come  and  find  me  here  ? They 
will  come,  I know,  directly,  and  bear  me  back  with  hootings  and  with 
shame/ 

“ As  she  spoke,  so  great  was  her  terror  that  she  shook  like  the  aspen 
leaf,  and  her  companion  was  obliged  to  support  her  by  placing  his  arm 
gently  round  her  waist,  or  she  would  have  fallen.  He  then  perceived 
with  great  distress  that  this  violent  trembling  was  the  spasmodic  shudder- 
ing of  fever ; and  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  to  still  the 
convulsive  throe,  he  beheld  with  yet  greater  horror  that  she  wore  nothing 
beneath  her  robe  but  the  night  dress  which  she  had  on  when  she  left  her 
bed.  His  heart  was  wrrung  at  the  thought  of  that  delicate  creature 
abroad  thus — burnt  with  fever,  and  wfet  to  the  skin.  It  must  be  death 
to  so  frail  and  fragile  a being.  Something  however  must  be  done.  He 
durst  not  leave  her.  She  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that  6he  might  have 
fallen  senseless  to  the  earth  if  she  had  been  left  alone  ; neither  could 
be  drag  her  with  him  the  whole  length  of  the  street  through  the 
pouring  rain,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  great  gate  of  the  convent.  The 
scandal  would  have  been  terrific,  had  they  been  seen  together  in  the  cos- 
tume which  they  each  wore.  In  the  midst  of  this  painful  embarrass- 
ment, like  the  drowning  man  who  clings  at  a straw,  lie  went  up  to  the 
door  and  turned  the  key.  There  was  no  impediment  in  the  lock.  He 
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shook  the  door  violently,  then  pushed  it  with  all  his  might.  Oh,  God  of 
mercy,  it  yields  ! It  is  not  bolted,  for  daylight  may  be  seen  through 
the  opening.  Once  more  he  brings  all  his  strength  to  bear  against  the 
iron  studded  door.  The  drops  of  sweat  stand  like  beads  upon  his  forehead, 
with  the  anxiety  of  the  moment  and  the  violence  of  his  exertions.  But 
he  is  presently  rewarded  by  the  grating  noise  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  obstacle  within,  and  the  faint  shriek  of  joy  which  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  sweet  Constance.  She  sees  it  all  now!  Mother  Jeanne,  in  her  rage 
for  cleaning,  had  moved  the  old  oaken  bench  from  the  archway  of  the 
cloister,  and  had  placed  it  crosswise  before  the  door,  where  it  had  resisted 
all  her  own  puny  efforts,  as  though  it  had  been  a wall  of  iron  ; and  now 
her  laugh  of  delight  is  so  convulsive  that  it  is  more  painful  than  were  her 
tears  and  sobs.  Meanwhile  young  Talleyrand  had  pushed  open  a space 
sufficient  for  her  passage  into  the  cloister,  and  he  assisted  her  to  mount 
the  bench  and  pass  through.  The  hand  which  she  gave  him,  aud  which 
but  a little  while  before  had  startled  him  by  its  burning  touch,  was  now 
as  cold  as  marble  ! He  imprinted  one  pure  and  holy  kiss  upon  it  ere 
he  closed  the  door  for  ever ; and  when  he  found  that  she  withdrew  it  not, 
but  thanked  him,  and  blessed  him  fervently',  and  called  him  her  deliverer, 
and  said  ‘ that  he  had  saved  her  life,  he  shut  the  door  abruptly',  for  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  stood  for  a moment  listening  at  the  keyhole  for 
the  sound  of  her  retreating  step.  It  must  have  been  very  light,  however, 
for  he  heard  it  not.  He  then  walked  slowly  home  to  the  seminaire , 
insensible  now  to  either  wind  or  rain. 

“ The  books  which  the  young  student  had  brought  from  the 
Sorbonne  were  unperused  that  day.  His  mind  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed with  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  maiden,  and  with  the  unde- 
fined terror  which  he  experienced  for  her  sake.  On  the  morrow  he 
walked  several  times  completely  round  the  convent  walls,  but  he  saw 
not  an  evidence  that  the  building  was  inhabited  by  a single  human 
being.  On  the  third  day  he  could  not  control  his  impatience,  and 
bestowed  a silver  crown  on  the  commissionaire  to  go  and  ask,  as  if  des- 
patched by  some  great  lady,  whose  name  he  was  to  forget,  for  news  of  the 
health  of  Mademoiselle  Constance  de  V.  The  answer  he  brought  back 
was  that : 4 Mademoiselle  Constance  de  V.,  in  an  attack  of  fever,  being 
for  a few  moments  unwatched,  had  risen  from  her  bed  and  gone  down 
into  the  cloisters,  no  doubt  feeling  grievously  ill,  and  in  search  of  assist- 
ance. It  was  supposed  that  she  had  wandered  for  some  time  in  the  quad- 
rangle, for  she  was  found  lying  drenched  with  wet  upon  the  oaken  bench, 
byr  the  porte  de  service  of  the  outer  court.  She  was  without  sense  or 
motion  when  taken  up,  and  it  was  certain  that  she  had  already'  been  dead 
for  some  time  (this  was  the  private  opinion  of  the  touriere)y  although 
the  superior  would  insist  on  having  the  viaticum  administered  all  the 
same.  She  had  been  buried  that  very  morning  at  daybreak,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Breteuil,  the  favourite  peimonnairc  of  the  abbess,  had  got  the 
promise  of  her  cell  to  keep  her  birds  in,  until  the  arrival  of  another  pension- 
naire  to  occupy  it.  The  abbess  was  very  angry  with  sister  Marthe  for 
having  left  the  bedside  of  Mademoiselle  "de  V.,  but  could  not  punish  her, 
it  having  been  proved  that  she  had  only  gone  to  matins.’ 

“ Such  had  been  the  fate  of  that  beauteous  girl ! The  earth  already 
covered  her,  before  she  had  even  seen  the  light.  That  stealthy  walk 
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along  the  dreary  street  amid  the  cold  and  pelting  rain,  was  all  the  expe- 
rience she  had  carried  to  the  grave  of  the  world  she  had  longed  so  ar- 
dently to  see,  and  when  the  seminariste  thought  on  the  story  of  her  life, 
and  compared  it  with  his  own,  he  felt  that  he  no  longer  had  a right  to 
complain.  He  had  spent  his  childhood  at  least  amid  fresh  air  and  free 
exercise  wholesome  to  the  body,  and  also  amid  the  rude  kindness  and 
overwhelming  affection  wholesome  to  the  mind ; while  the  poor  child 
whose  dying  grasp  he  almost  fancied  that  he  could  still  feel,  had  never 
been  allowed  to  roam  beyond  the  gloomy  precincts  of  her  prison-house. 
With  her  innocence  and  loveliness  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow  like 
some  rank  weed  which  springs  amid  the  crevice  of  the  pavement  stone  of 
the  foul  goal  yard,  and  which  struggles  but  in  vain  to  catch  a gleam  of 
sunshine  or  a breath  of  air  until,  wearied  with  the  effort,  it  sinks  back 
dead  into  the  crevice  from  which  it  sprang. 

This  event  made  a great  impression  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
sobered  him  for  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  He  took  to  studying 
more  diligently  than  hitherto,  and  shone  among  his'eompetitors  as  bril- 
liantly as  he  had  already  done  at  Louis  le  Grand.  His  speeches  at 
the  conferences  which  were  held  every  month  at  Saint  Sulpice,  were 
judged  to  be  masterpieces  of  reasoning  and  logic,  and  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  seminaire — an  im- 
mense honour  for  so  young  a man.  He  was  now  seventeen  : it  was 
judged  advisable  that  he  should  go  to  finish  his  theological  studies  i en 
Sorbonne  ,*  and  it  was  during  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  between 
leaving  the  seminaire  and  entering  the  Sorbonney  that  he  first  lodged 
at  home.  Note  this  when  ye  talk  of  the  1 good  old  times — the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  was  seventeen  years  of  age  before  he  had  slept  one 
single  night  beneath  his  father's  roof!  Well  might  Jean  Jacques 
thunder  forth  his  maledictions  upon  the  fine  ladies,  the  ‘ maratres  satis 
entrailles ’ of  his  day  !’’ 

My  friend  here  paused  to  my  great  sorrow,  with  all  the  self-compla- 
cency of  a professed  lion  exhibitor,  to  descant  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  as  seen  from  the  point  to  which  we  had  attained.  Of  course 
there  were  the  well  known  wonders  familiar  to  all  natural-beauty -hunters 
ever  since  the  world  began — the  seeing  into  so  many  departments — the 
commanding  a view  of  so  many  parishes,  but  which  always  wTorry  me  to 
death. 

“ What  is  that  ruin  ?”  said  I,  pointing  to  a pile  of  rubbish  which  lay 
close  at  hand. 

“Ah,  that  is  no  ruin,”  replied  C.,  laughing,  “it  is  just  the  contrary, 
for  it  is  an  unfinished  building.  The  history  of  that  * ruin’  would  amuse 
you,  more  than  all  the  history  of  the  person  whose  work  it  was.  The 
prince  calls  it  the  ‘ Folie  Princesse ,*  and  you  shall  have  the  story  as  we 
go  home.” 

( To  be  continued .) 
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THE  LIBELLED  BENEFACTOR. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

They  warn’d  me  by  all  that  affection  could  urge, 

To  repel  his  advances  and  fly  from  his  sight ; 

They  call’d  him  a fiend,  a destroyer,  a scourge, 

And  whisper’d  his  name  with  a shudder  of  fright. 

They  said  that  disease  went  as  herald  before, 

While  sorrow  and  severance  follow’d  his  track, 

They  besought  me  if  ever  I came  to  his  door, 

Not  a moment  to  pause,  but  turn  instantly  back. 

“ His  breath,”  they  exclaim’d — “ is  a pestilence  foul, 

His  aspect  more  hateful  than  language  can  tell. 

His  touch  is  pollution — no  Gorgon  or  Ghoul, 

In  appearance  and  deeds  is  more  loathsome  and  fell.” 

Such  stern  prohibitions,  descriptions  so  dire, 

By  which  the  most  dauntless  might  well  be  dismay’d, 

In  me  only  waken’d  a deeper  desire 

To  gaze  on  the  monster  so  darkly  portray’d. 

I sought  him — I saw  him — he  stood  by  a marsh, 

Where  henbane  and  hemlock  with  poppies  entwined; 

He  was  pale,  he  was  grave,  but  no  feature  was  harsli. 

His  eye  was  serene,  his  expression  was  kind. 

“ This  stigmatised  being,”  I cried  in  surprise, 

“ Wears  a face  most  benignant ; but  looks  are  not  facts  ; 

Physiognomy  often  abuses  our  eyes, 

I’ll  follow  his  footsteps  and  judge  by  his  acts.” 

There  came  from  a cottage  a cry  of  alarm, 

An  infant  was  writhing  in  agonies  sore, 

His  hand  rock’d  the  cradle,  its  touch  was  a charm, 

The  babe  fell  asleep,  all  its  anguish  was  o’er. 

He  reach’d  a proud  mansion  where,  worn  by  the  woe 
Of  consumption,  a beauty  lay  wither’d  in  bed, 

Her  pulse  he  compress’d  with  his  fingers,  and  lo  ! 

The  complaint  of  long  years  in  a moment  had  fled ! 
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He  paused  where  he  heard  the  disconsolate  moan 
Of  a widow  with  manifold  miseries  crush’d  ; — 

Where  a pauper  was  left  in  liis  sickness  to  groan, — 

Both  were  heal'd  at  his  sight  and  their  sorrows  were  hush’d. 

He  sped  where  a king,  sorely  smitten  with  age, 

In  vain  sought  relief  from  the  pangs  he  endured, 

“ I come,”  said  the  stranger,  “ your  wees  to  assuage,” 

He  spoke,  and  the  monarch  was  instantly  cured. 

Astounded  by  deeds  which  appeared  to  bespeak 
In  the  fiend  a benevolent  friend  of  mankind, 

From  himself  I resolved  a solution  to  seek 

Of  the  strange  contradiction  that  puzzled  my  mind. 

“ Chase,  mystical  being !”  I cried,  “ this  suspense ; 

How  comes  it  thou’rt  blacken’d  by  every  tongue, 

When  in  truth  thou’rt  the  champion,  the  hope,  the  defence, 

Of  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  old  and  the  young  V9 

“ Thou  hast  witness’d,”  he  answered  (his  voice  and  his  face 
Were  all  that  is  musical,  bland,  and  benign,) 

“ Not  a tithe  of  the  blessings  I shed  on  the  race, 

Who  my  form  and  my  attributes  daily  malign. 

u All  distinctions  of  fortune,  of  birth,  of  degree, 

Disappear  where  my  levelling  banner  I wave ; 

From  his  desolate  dungeon  the  captive  I free, 

His  fetters  I strike  from  the  suffering  slave. 

“ And  when  from  their  stormy  probation  on  earth, 

The  just  and  the  righteous  in  peace  I dismiss, 

I give  them  a new  and  more  glorious  birth 
In  regions  of  pure  and  perennial  bliss.” 

“ Let  me  bless  thee,”  I cried,  “ for  thy  missions  of  love  ; 

Oh  ! say  to  what  name  shall  I fashion  my  breath  ?” 

“ The  Angel  of  Life,  is  my  title  above, 

But  short-sighted  mortals  have  christen’d  me  Death  !” 
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A.  VERY  SOFT  ONE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ PETER  PRIGGIXS,”  &C. 

Ce  qui  vient  de  la  flute,  s’en  retourne  au  tambour. 

Moliere. 


Inrtoductory. 

A public  school  introduces  us  to  many  strange  acquaintances,  and 
boys  form  school-friendships  from  very  queer  motives.  Perhaps  no  one 
ever  got  up  an  amicitia  with  another  boy  from  a queerer  motive  than  I 
did  with  one  Brutus  Grumps.  He  was  an  odd-looking,  disagreeable 
boy  ; all  legs  and  arms,  like  a sucking  calf,  and  had  a strange  aversion 
to  the  use  of  his  bandana,  which  gave  him  a snuffling  sort  of  habit  in 
speaking,  and  procured  him  several  severe  hockey-stickings.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  had  plenty  of  pocket  money,  and  spent  it  freely  when 
he  could  find  any  one  willing  to  share  his  cherries,  plums,  and  peaches, 
which,  with  other  delicacies,  we  were  allowed  to  purchase  of  a man  who 
attended  the  school  daily.  He  found  no  lack  of  boys  willing  to  eat  at 
his  expense,  but  the  moment  the  taste  of  his  purchases  were  out  of 
their  mouths,  they,  one  and  all  without  exception,  turned  upon  their  en- 
tertainer, called  him  a snob,  and  cut  him  until  the  tartraan  came  again. 
The  fact  was,  that  Brutus  Grumps  was  only  a day-boy,  and  all  day- 
boys with  us  Rotherwickians  were  looked  upon  as  snobs,  aud  accounted 
unworthy  to  be  associated  with,  except  when  we  wanted  their  services  to 
introduce  contraband  articles  for  our  private  consumption.  We  made 
use  of  them,  and  then  treated  them  with  sovereign  contempt.  Is  not 
this  plan  adopted  in  after  life  ? Answer  my  question,  ye  men  of  interest 
in  borough  aud  county  elections. 

Well ; what  made  me  take  up  the  cause  of  Brutus  Grumps — B.  G.  as 
he  would  call  himself  when  speaking  of  himself — was,  that  I saw  him 
treat  a big  bully  of  a boy,  whom  I hated,  for  he  was  a sneak,  a bully, 
and  a coward,  to  two  pounds  of  most  excellent  cherries  of  the  species 
called  bigarrecius , and  when  they  were  devoured  (bully  of  course  taking 
the  lion’s  share),  I saw  the  poor  day-boy  unmercifully  kicked,  cuffed, 
and  maltreated  by  the  lad  who  had  been  feeding  at  his  expense. 

I was  very  much  disgusted,  and  as  I had  long  entertained  the  hope  of 
finding  some  safe  ground  for  fixing  a quarrel  on  the  bully,  I walked  up  to 
him,  and  demanded  his  reasons  for  treating  the  boy,  who  had  treated 
him,  so  cruelly.  lie  merely  replied  that  I might  go — to  a place  I will 
not  mention.  In  less  than  five  minutes  Master  Bully’s  face  was  so  dis- 
figured by  my  fists,  tliat  his  fond  parents  would  have  had  a difficulty  in 
recognising  their  son  had  they  called  to  see  him. 

Brutus  Grumps  was  delighted  at  my  success,  and  perhaps  I was  a 
little  too  much  elated  by  having  so  speedily  subdued  the  best  fighter  in 
Rotherwick ; for  I,  to  carry  out  my  principle  as  I thought,  embraced 
Brutus  Grumps,  and  publicly  proclaimed  him  to  be  under  my  protection, 
threatening,  in  our  classical  phraseology,  to  lick  any  boy  who  should  at- 
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tempt  to  treat  him  cruelly.  I was  loudly  cheered  for  my  speech  by  all 
the  juniors  ; but  some  of  the  seniors  smiled,  winked,  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders. 

My  success  with  the  bully  had  its  effects,  and  my  protege  was  relieved 
from  many  unpleasantries.  He  was  anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  to  me, 
and  as  he  was  the  only  son  of  a wealthy  professional  man,  and,  as  I have 
said  before,  had  plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  he  took  me  into  a deep 
recess  in  one  of  our  cloister-windows,  and  after  blushing  and  stammering, 
popped  a piece  of  silver  paper  into  my  hand,  and  begged  I would  use  it, 
and  return  the  amount  whenever  it  was  convenient.  I opened  it,  and 
found  it  was  a bank-note  for  ten  pounds.  As  I was  flush  at  the  time,  I 
returned  it  with  many  thanks  for  his  liberality,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  reading  him  a lecture  on  being  too  free  with  his  money  — a habit  that 
might  increase  with  his  increasing  years,  and  involve  him  in  serious  diffi- 
culties. He  seemed  vexed  at  my  rejection  of  his  offer,  and  smiled  at  my 
lecture,  shaking  his  head  in  a manner  that  implied  “ he  knew  what  he 
was  about.” 

I stood  his  friend  until  I left  for  college,  and  certainly  saved  him  much 
uneasiness — to  use  a mild  term.  I lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years,  but 
heard,  through  the  medium  of  some  brother  collegians,  that  he  had  come 
into  a considerable  property  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  living  as 
an  idle  “ man  about  town.”  I thought  the  paternal  property  was  in  very 
unsafe  hands,  but  had  no  means  of  telling  the  owner  of  it  my  thoughts 
thereanent,  until,  by  a strange  chance,  I met  him  in  Cowes,  whither  I 
had  gone  to  see  the  regatta.  He  was  the  owner  of  a smart  yacht,  but 
not  one  of  the  yacht  squadron  or  club.  He  was  merely  there  like  my- 
self, as  a spectator.  His  joy  at  seeing  me  I shall  never  forget.  He 
positively  “ fell  on  my  neck”  opposite  the  club-house,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  himself  a little,  insisted  on  my  sending  all  my  traps  on 
board  “the  Favourite  of  Fulham,”  and  spending  a week  or  two  with  him. 
I could  not  refuse  his  invitation,  it  was  so  cordially  given,  although  I had 
other  engagements  which  might  have  formed,  and  ought  to  have  formed, 
valid  excuses  for  refusing  him. 

As  soon  as  the  regatta  was  over,  we  left  Cowes,  and  sailed  for  the 
quiet  little  bay  and  town  of  Swanage  or  Swanwich,  on  the  coast  of 
Dorset. 

In  transitu — that  is,  ladies,  as  we  sailed  along,  I elicited  part  of  my 
friend's  history ; and  although  the  whole  of  it  would  amuse  my  readers, 

I have  selected  such  a portion  of  it  as  struck  me,  at  the  time,  to  be  most 
elucidatory  of  poor  Brutus  Grumps’s  peculiar  softness — especially  in 
money  matters. 

The  friend  to  whom  he  alludes,  under  the  name  of  Toofast  Harduppe, 
was  the  very  bully  whose  face  I had  so  effectually  disfigured  for  his  gross 
imposition  upon  him  at  school.  He  had,  it  appeared,  immediately  after 
my  quitting  Rotherwick,  made  such  overtures  of  peace  and  goodwill,  as 
poor  Brutus  could  not  resist,  and  had  really  received  no  little  k vbos — I 
beg  pardon,  ladies — praise  is  its  meaning,  from  the  rest  of  the  school, 
for  having  forgiven  a boy,  and  him  a day-boy,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  receiving  the  severest  punishment  which  a school-bully  can  receive 
— a thrashing  from  another  hitherto  deemed  inferior  to  himself  in  pu- 
gilistics. 
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Having  made  these  few  introductory  remarks,  I will  allow  Mr.  Brutus 
Grumps  to  be  the  raconteur  of  that  part  of  his  history  which  proved 
the  most  amusing  to  myself. 


Chap.  I. 

Mb.  Toofast  Harduppe  was  a very  intimate  friend  of  mine  in  after 
life ; indeed,  we  were  so  intimate,  that  whenever  he  was  in  any  little  pe- 
cuniary difficulty,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  occurred  very  frequently, 
he  always  called  upon  me  to  help  him  out  of  it.  I advanced  him  several 
sums  of  money,  for  which  he  gave  me  good  security  ; indeed,  he  called 
it  “ the  best  possible  security,”  namely,  his  note  of  hand,  bearing  interest 
at  five  per  cent.,  payable  on  demand.  I was  not  so  green  as  to  demand  it, 
because  I knew  that  I could  not  get  above  three-and-a-half  per  cent, 
for  my  money  elsewhere.  Let  me  alone,  I’m  not  to  be  done  so  easily. 

My  legal  friend  was  rude  enough  to  hint  to  me  that  I should  never 
see  one  penny  again,  either  of  principal  or  interest.  I do  dislike  lawyers. 
They  are  such  matter-of-fact  people,  and  tell  you  the  most  disagreeable 
things  with  such  unmoved  and  unblushing  faces.  I have  no  doubt  they 
do  it  for  the  best,  as  a matter  of  conscience  or  duty ; but  I,  Mr.  Brutus 
Grumps,  do  think  it  d — d disagreeable.  What  could  my  legal  ad- 
viser, Pumpkinson,  know  of  my  friend’s  affairs  that  I did  know  who  was 
so  very  intimate  with  him  ? Nothing.  He  intimated  a great  many 
things,  indeed,  and  insinuated  that  he  had  heard  a great  deal  from 
Dashboard,  the  West- End  carriage-builder  ; Spavin,  who  dealt  in  horses ; 
Sewemup,  the  tailor,  and  many  other  respectable  tradesmen  who  consulted 
him  clientically.  Pumpkinson,  I maintain,  had  no  business  to  listen  to 
their  tittle-tattle,  and  no  business  to  mention  it  to  me  to  try  to  injure 
my  friend  Toofast  Harduppe  in  my  estimation.  I told  him  as  much, 
and  told  it  him  in  a properly  peremptory  manner.  He  looked  amazed, 
as  I meant  him  to  be.  He  said  nothing  in  his  own  defence,  but  shrugged 
his  legal  shoulders,  and  whispered  something  about  having  done  his  duty 
to  a valuable  client.  I thought  I heard  a diminuendo  at  the  end, 
which  sounded  something  very  like,  “ and  a pig-headed  fool.” 

I took  no  notice  of  it — for  the  remark  was  evidently  not  meant  for  my 
ear,  or  he  would  have  made  it  louder.  I merely  bowed  myself  out  of 
his  private  office,  and  went  to  call  on  my  friend  Harduppe,  who  gave 
me  some  capital  broiled  kidneys,  with  cura<;oa  and  champagne  for  my 
lunch.  I relished  the  liquids  the  more  because  I knew  that  they  were 
paid  for.  I had,  in  fact,  given  him  a check  to  cover  the  amount  of 
his  wine  bill  the  day  before,  and  had  his  note  of  hand  for  the  amount 
in  my  pocket  - book  at  the  very  moment  I was  quaffing  his  cham- 
pagne. 

We  did  not  sit  very  long  over  our  wine,  for  Toofast  Harduppe’s  car- 
riage was  at  the  door — a splendid  phaeton,  drawn  by  a beautiful  pair  of 
grays — I had  lent  him  500/.  to  pay  for  the  turn-out,  and  knew  that  they 
were  really  worth  the  money,  for  Dashboard  and  Spavin  had  pledged 
their  honour  to  their  excellency  before  I would  allow  my  friend  to 
discharge  their  account.  Better  judges — I mean  of  carriages  and 
horses  — than  those  two  first-rate  tradesmen,  arc  not  to  be  found  in 
London. 
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We  took  a delightful  drive  to  Chelsea,  where  my  friend  had  a very 
pretty  little  rustic  villa,  which  he  had  furnished  very  liaudsomely,  and  I 
thought,  when  I paid  for  the  things,  rather  reasonably.  He  did  not  live 
in  it  himself,  for  he  preferred  his  chambers,  but  had  lent  it  to  a young 
French  lady  who  used  to  join  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  before  she  sprained  her  ankle,  or  met  with  some  other  unlucky 
accident,  which  compelled  her  to  retire  from  the  boards.  It  was  very 
kind  of  Harduppe,  as  she  and  her  aunt  had  really  not  very  comfortable 
lodgings  in  Whitcomb-street,  and  every  body  knows  that  pure  air  is  es- 
sential to  an  invalid. 

As  we  drove  along  Sloane-street,  my  friend  suddenly  pulled  up,  'in- 
deed, so  suddenly,  that  the  grays  were  thrown  upon  their  haunches  like 
cats  upon  a hearth-rug,  when  they  are  looking  out  for  their  milk.  I 
could  not  think  what  was  the  matter,  but  on  looking  up,  I saw  a very 
genteely-dressed  young  man,  with  a pair  of  spurs  on  his  boots,  and  a 
riding- whip  in  his  hand,  but  without  any  horse  that  I could  see,  come  up 
to  the  side  of  the  phaeton  and  shake  my  friend  Harduppe  very  warmly 
by  the  hand,  which  I was  rather  surprised  at  his  returning  with  equal 
warmth,  as  I had  heard  him  say,  “ Curse  the  fellow,  I was  in  hopes  he 
would  not  have  seen  me,”  just  as  he  had  got  within  a foot  of  the  car- 
riage-steps. 

We  chatted  about  the  weather — for  I was  introduced  in  form  to  Mr. 
Q.  Mace — the  best  billiard-player  of  the  day,  next  to  Brighton  Jonathan; 
and  as  the  grays  were  rather  fidgetty,  I wished  him  away,  that  we  might 
indulge  them  in  their  evident  inclination  to  move  on.  Mr.  Mace,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  cue  for  moving  ; he  had  his  right  foot  on  the  step, 
and  kept  it  there  talking  about  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  until  he  fairly  got 
his  left  foot  into  the  carriage,  and  then  he  whispered  something  to  Hard- 
uppe, which  made  him  say,  “ He  was  cursed  sorry,  but  couldn’t  do  it, 
for  he  hadn’t  a dump.” 

I observed  Mr.  Q.  Mace  look  at  me,  and  then  wink  at  my  friend,  who, 
after  a moment’s  thought,  and  very  deep  thought  it  6eemed  to  be  by 
the  contraction  of  his  handsome  eyebrows,  turned  round  and  said,  “ Can 
you  pencil  a check  for  fifty  ? I am  ashamed  to  trouble  you,  but  my 
friend,  Mace — ” 

**  No  trouble  in  the  world,”  said  I,  taking  out  my  check-book — for  I 
always  carry  it  with  me — and  filling  it  up  on  the  crown  of  my  hat,  which 
I used  as  a writing-desk.  I thought  1 heard  Mr.  Q.  Mace  whisper, 

“ Very  soft  indeed but  of  course  he  was  alluding  to  the  leathern  apron 
of  the  carriage,  which  was  made  of  beautiful  Spanish. 

Well,  Mr.  Q.  Mace  took  away  the  check  with  a low  bow,  and  pocket- 
ted  it  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  pocketing.  We  wished  him  good 
morning,  and  drove  on,  and  as  we  did  so,  Mr.  Toofast  Harduppe  thanked 
me  very  earnestly  for  having  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  a person  who,  he  was  afraid,  though  really  a first-rate  performer  with 
the  balls,  did  not  play  upon  the  square.  Now  as  billiard-tables  are 
always  oblong,  I was  not  surprised  at  his  not  playing  upon  the  square, 
and  so  I told  my  friend,  who  laughed  immoderately,  and  told  me  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  I had  said  for  a long  time.  I thought  so  too,  and  we 
were  very  merry  until  we  reached  the  rustic  villa. 

The  servant  got  down  to  ring  the  bell.  It  was  not  answered  for 
some  five  or  six  pulls,  and  I could  not  help  fancying  that,  as  I stood  up 
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in  the  phaeton  to  look  over  into  the  pretty  little  garden,  I saw  a mili- 
tary-looking man  with  large  moustaches,  hurry  across  to  a little  door 
which  opens  into  a back  lane.  I dare  say  he  had  only  been  to  inquire 
after  mademoiselle’s  ankle  ; but  why  did  he  not  make  his  exit  by  the 
front  door  ? 

When  we  were  admitted,  mademoiselle’s  aunt  told  me  that  Julie  was  a 
little  indisposed,  but  would  be  down  immediately.  We  waited  for  some 
ten  minutes,  and  the  aunt,  seeing  that  my  friend  was  getting  nervous, 
left  the  room  to  see  after  her  fair  niece.  She  returned  in  a few  minutes, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes— for  she  was  crying — begged  Mr. 
Harduppe  to  follow  her  to  Julie’s  boudoir.  He  did  so  of  course,  and  I 
was  left  alone,  and  as  the  doors  were  left  open,  I could  not  help  hearing 
first  a loud  sobbing,  then  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  finally  a violent  pit-a- 
patting  on  the  carpet,  accompanied  by  a series  of  little  screams  and 
screeches. 

I was  about  to  rush  upstairs  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  fearful  sounds, 
when  my  friend  Harduppe  sprung  down  stairs  four  steps  at  a time,  and 
grasping  my  hand  painfully  hard,  said, 

“ My  dear  Brutus — my  very  dear  Grumps — I must  impose  upon  your 
friendship  for  one  more  check.  Would  you  believe  it — that  villainous 
lodging-letter  in  Whitcombe-street  has  issued  a writ  against  Julie  for 
250/.  She  is  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  although  I have  done  all  I can 
to  pacify  her,  and  explain  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  to  her  in  French 
and  English,  she  cannot  be  persuaded  that  she  shall  not  be  shut  up 
in  a Conciergerie  for  life,  unless  she  can  pay  the  hard-hearted  cre- 
ditor.” 

“ Brute  !”  said  I,  indignantly,  as  I sat  down  to  write  out  a check  for 
the  amount  with  Julie’s  crowquill,  which  was  within  my  reach. 

“ He  is  a brute,”  said  Harduppe,  taking  the  check  ; “ but  for  you, 
my  very  dear  Grumps,  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  hard-heartedness.  Your  kindness  is  too  much.  I shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  you — mark  my  words— I shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
you.” 

I felt  that  glow  about  the  region  of  my  heart  which  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a good  action  invariably  produces  ; and  I was  indeed  a 
happy  man,  when  I heard  Mademoiselle  Julie  exchange  her  hysterical 
giggle  for  a natural  laugh,  in  which  I distinctly  heard  Mr.  Toofast 
Harduppe  and  the  aunt  of  the  yomig  lady  join.  We  had  a little  scene 
when  the  ladies  appeared,  for  Miss  Julie  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and 
kissed  me.  I felt  rather  awkward  at  first,  but  when  1 remembered  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  her  country,  I rather  liked  it. 

We  had  a little  maraschino — which  I knew  to  be  good,  for  I had  paid 
Johnson  and  Justerini  a guinea  a bottle  for  it — and  then  left  the  little 
villa  on  our  return  for  town,  where  my  friend  had  invited  me  to  dine  at 
Long’s.  Mr.  Markwell  gave  us  a most  excellent  little  dinner  for  four, 
and  nis  wines  are  first-rate.  We  did  not  sit  long  over  the  wine,  but,  as 
shorts  are  not  permitted  at  Long’s,  we  retired  to  Harduppe ’s  chambers 
to  have  a rubber,  but  not  before  I had  lent  my  friend  a check  to  cover 
our  expenses  then  incurred,  and  a small  bill  that  had  been  standing  for 
some  mouths. 

I lost  a mere  trifle  at  whist,  and  passed  an  agreeable  evening.  There 
was  no  disputing  the  excellency  of  the  Regent’s  punch,  which  we  drank 
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with  Hudson’s  cigars  at  4/.  4s.  per  pound  ; for  Frazer  told  me,  when 
I called  to  pay  him  twelve  shillings  a pint  for  it,  that  he  always  presided 
over  the  amalgamation  of  it  himself. 

Poor  Toofast  Harduppe  was  not  so  lucky  as  I had  been.  He  never 
won  a rubber  all  the  evening,  and  I was  obliged  to  fill  up  another  check 
for  40/,  to  pay  his  score.  It  was  a debt  of  honour,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  put  off  the  payment  of  it  uutil  his  rents  became  due.  I must  say,  his 
tenants  do  not  pay  very  punctually,  at  least  not  for  the  last  twelvemonth  in 
which  I have  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  I do  not  believe,  for 
so  he  tells  me,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  has  received  one 
farthing  from  his  estates.  In  what  county  he  said  they  were,  I really 
forget. 

I am  very  particular  in  money  matters,  and  before  going  to  bed  I make 
up  my  accounts.  I thought  I had  not  made  a very  bad  day  of  it  that  day, 
as,  upon  looking  over  my  books  I found  that  I had  advanced  Mr.  Toofast 
Harduppe  420/.,  which,  at  five  per  cent,  gave  me  an  addition  to  my  in- 
come of  21/.  per  annum  ; whereas,  had  I invested  it  in  the  three  per  cents. 
I should  only  have  got  12/.  odd  for  it.  How  calmly  did  I sleep  that 
* night. 


Chap.  II. 

I did  not  see  my  friend  Toofast  Harduppe  all  the  next  day,  although  I 
called  at  his  chambers  several  times.  His  servant  told  me  that  he  had 
gone  out  with  two  men,  for  he  could  not  call  them  gentlemen,  they  looked 
more  like  horse-dealers,  or  prize-fighters,  than  any  thing  else,  soon  after 
he  was  up  that  morning.  Whither  they  went  he  could  not  tell. 

While  I was  out,  Puinpkinson  called  twice.  I was  glad  I was  not  at 
home,  for  I felt  a conviction  that  he  had  merely  called  to  say  something 
unpleasant. 

I had  a quiet  mackerel  in  my  own  rooms,  and  a lamb  chop  with  aspa- 
ragus to  follow.  The  fish  was  not  fresh,  and  the  lamb  had  seen  but  little 
of  the  green  pastures.  It  was  not  fat  but  flabby.  The  asparagus  was 
all  handle,  the  points  being  non  est  inventuses.  My  sherry  was  a little 
corked  or  caulked,  I don’t  know  which  is  right,  but  I am  sure  I have 
seen  it  spelt  in  the  last  way,  particularly  when  applied  to  ship’s  sides  aud 
bottoms. 

Altogether  I did  not  relish  my  dinner,  and  I felt  sure  something  unplea- 
sant was  going  to  happen.  I had  a presentiment , as  the  French  call  it, 
and  it  was  soon  realized,  in  the  shape  of  a note,  which  ran  thus  : 


“ Queen’s  Bench,  Wednesday. 


“ Dear  Brutus  Grumps, 

“ Here  I am.  Inquire  for  eleven  in  ten,  and  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  at  five,  as  you  are  locked  in  at  nine  if  you  don’t  turn  out  be- 
fore. Spavin  has  done  it  all ! I mean  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
but  of  course  you  won’t  prove,  and  I’ll  pay  you  afterwards. 

“ Yours,  very  truly, 

“ Toofast  Harduppe.’' 


“ Very  hard  of  Spavin,  I must  say,”  said  I to  myself,  and  I can’t 
quite  understand  it,  as  I gave  him  a check  for  his  account  only  yesterday. 
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Prove — of  course  I shall  not  prove,  and  I know  Harduppe  will  pay  me 
honourably.” 

Well,  though  I smoked  an  extra  cigar  that  night,  I could  not  sleep 
soundly.  I thought  of  my  friend  in  his  cell,  with  all  the  horrors  of  a 
prison  about  him — chains,  fetters,  overgrown  keys,  and  apoplectic  pad- 
locks. Grim-visaged  keepers,  and  cruel,  unfeeling  turnkeys  haunted  me. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  lobster-salad  which  I ate  just  before  I went  to  bed, 
I should  have  had  nothing  to  console  me. 

I was  very  feverish  next  day,  and  felt  quite  ill,  when  Pumpkinson,  my 
legal  friend,  came  to  call  upon  me.  He  sat  by  my  bedside  and  told  me, 
with  a sort  of  heigho  ! triumphe  air,  that  “ I was  done  brown.”  He 
enumerated  the  amounts  of  poor  Harduppe’s  debts,  and  gave  me  all  the 
interesting  particulars  of  his  case.  He  mentioned  several  sums  as  unpaid 
which  I knew  were  paid,  for  I had  discharged  them  myself.  He  told  me 
that  his  notes  of  baud  payable  on  demand  were  not  worth  a dump,  and 
that  what  I had  advanced  for  Miss  Julie,  Mr.  Spavin,  and  others,  was  a 
mere  draw , — that  I had  been  duped  by  a set  of  swindlers,  of  whom  my 
friend  (he  laid  a horribly  malicious  emphasis  on  the  word)  was  incompa- 
rably the  greatest. 

I smiled  in  my  sleeve  to  think  what  a vast  surprise  it  would  have  been 
to  him  had  I shown  him  my  poor  friend’s  letter  (the  epistle  of  my  im- 
prisoned and  much  maligned  companion,  now  suffering  all  the  horrible 
torments  of  a debtor’s  cell,  including  a crust  and  cold  water),  containing 
his  promise  to  pay  me  all  after  he  had  got  through  his  little  difficulties. 
I did  not  show  it  him,  however,  for  I felt  indignant  at  his  mistrust- 
fulness. 

At  four  o’clock  I took  my  seat  in  an  Elephant  and  Castle  omnibus,  and 
whispered  to  the  cad,  as  I got  in  at  the  Silver  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  to 
put  me  down  at  the  nearest  point  leading  to  the  Queen’s  Bench.  He  did 
so,  and  I got  out  at  a sort  of  pillar,  and  went  along  a road  which  was 
lined  on  the  Iefthand  side  by  out-door  shops  filled  with  old  furniture, 
pianofortes,  childs’  carriages,  and  a variety  of  second  hand  articles.  I 
could  not  mistake  the  prison  in  which  my  friend  was  confined,  for  the 
high  walls  and  gloomy  ensemble  indicated  it  but  too  plainly. 

I arrived  at  a sort  of  lobby,  and,  as  I entered  it,  two  very  sharp-look- 
ing individuals  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  one  of  them,  by  accident 
of  course,  ran  his  hand  over  my  cloak,  which  I had  put  on,  warm  as  the 
weather  was,  as  a sort  of  disguise.  On  inquiring  for  Mr.  Harduppe, 
eleven  in  ten,  a very  polite  man  offered  to  show  me  to  his  room,  he  did 
not  call  it  his  cell . 

I followed  him,  and  paid  him  the  shilling  which  he  informed  me  was  the 
usual  fee.  I knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted.  I entered,  I must 
say,  with  a got-up  expression  of  sympathy  for  my  friend’s  sufferings  on 
my  countenance,  but  it  vanished  when  I saw  him  playing  at  cribbage  on 
a sort  of  camp  bedstead  with  Mr.  Q.  Mace,  and  Mr.  Spavin, — the  man 
“ who  had  done  it  all.” 

Harduppe  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  re-introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Q.  as  “ an  insider”  like  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Spavin  as  “a  most  respectable 
horsedealer,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  come  over  and  see  him.”  As 
this  latter  introduction  was  given  with  a peculiar  wink,  I knew  it  was 
meant  per  contra , so  I received  Mr.  Spavin  very  coldly. 

u Mace,  call  Dolly,”  said  Harduppe. 

He  did  so,  and  a dirty,  fat  Irish  charwoman  made  her  appearance. 
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u Dinner,  Dolly,”  said  my  friend. 

“ By  the  powers  thin,  why  not  call  me  Doll,  capthin,  as  ye  was  used  to 
do  when  ye  was  in  before  ?”  said  the  lady. 

I looked  an  interrogative  “ before  ?” 

“ You  mean,  Doll,  when  I used  to  call  and  see  Mr.  O’Reilly,”  said  my 
friend,  and  I saw  him  wink,  and  Dolly  play  second  to  it 

“ In  course,  your  honour.  I manes  that,  and  nothing  but  that — but 
y’ull  be  for  your  dhinner  ?” 

Dolly  ran  away,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  table  cloth,  which  was  not 
over  clean,  had  its  surface  covered  with  a quarter  of  lamb  and  vegetables, 
to  which  we  all  of  us  did  justice. 

“ You’d  like  some  champagne  ?”  inquired  Ilarduppe,  looking  at  me. 

I said  yes,  for  I like  champagne. 

“ Then  you  must  wait  till  you  are  out  again,  for  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  blackguards  only  allow  us  one  pint  of  wine  or  two  pints  of 
porter  each  in  the  day.” 

u Shame!  shame  !”  said  Spavin  and  Mace. 

“ Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  different  now  to  what  it  was  when  I was 

in — ” 

Spavin  coughed,  and  Mace  sneezed. 

u When  I was  in — the  habit  of  calling  on  my  unfortunate  friends 
here,  before  the  Marshalsea  and  other  low  people  were  admitted,  a poor 
fellow  could  get  drunk  like  a gentleman  then — now,  it’s  so  badly  regu- 
lated, that  curse  me  if  I stay  in  longer  than  I can  help  it,”  said  Hard- 
uppe. 

“ I will  take  care,”  said  I,  “ that  you  shall  not  want  wine,  and  every 
thing  comfortable.  I will  send  you  in  a hamper  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Hear!  hear!  hear!”  said  Spavin. 

“ Spavin,  my  dear  fellow',”  (dear  fellow' to  the  man  who  had  imprisoned 
him  ! I could  not  make  it  out)  “ Spavin,  you  are,  luckily  for  you,  an  out- 
sider. You  do  not  know  that  w'e  cannot  receive  that  wine  which  my 
friend  so  liberally  offers  us.  But  come,  as  dinner  is  over,  let  us  light 
up.  We  have  as  much  tobacco  as  we  please,  and  an  unlimited  order  on  the 
fountain  pump.  So  light  up  and  let’s  be  jolly  upon  aqua  pura,  which  is 
Latin  for  Adam’s  ale. 

I had  had  but  one  glass  of  porter,  for  w6  had  but  a quart  among  four  of 
us,  and  I found  the  cigar  did  not  relish,  but  made  me  feel  rather  qualmish. 
I suppose  I turned  a little  pale,  for  my  friend  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter. 

“ I am  not  used,”  said  I,  “ to  smoke  a cigar  without  a little  spirits  aud 
water,  or  a little  negus.” 

“ Then  you  must  put  your  pipe  out,  for  you  cannot  get  any  thing 
here,”  said  Mace. 

“ I thought  I had  heard  of  such  things  as  tape-shops,”  said  I,  “ w’here 
you  could  get  a little  taste  of  something  strong  ?” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  Brutus  Grumps,  that  was  in  the  good  old  days  ; but  now 
—-curse  the  government — ” 

“ Hear ! hear ! hear ! ! !” 

“ — And  all  the  prison-disciplinarians  ; you  cannot  enjoy  life  at  all,” 
said  Toofast  Harduppe. 

u There  is  only  one  way,”  suggested  Mr.  Q.  Mace. 

" All ! but  there’s  a risk  attending  it,”  said  Harduppe. 
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44  Not  with  a respectable-looking  man,”  said  Mace. 

44  Who  wears  a cloak,”  said  Spavin. 

44  What  is  it?’’  I inquired. 

All  were  silent  for  a moment,  and  looked  first  at  the  arched  ceiling  of 
the  cell,  and  then  at  their  shoes. 

4‘  What  is  it  ?”  said  I,  44  only  tell  me,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

44  A regular  trump  that,”  said  Spavin. 

44  And  no  mistake,”  added  Mr.  Q.  Mace. 

I looked  at  Harduppe  for  a solution  of  this  difficulty. 

44  By  an  outsider’s  bringing  it  in,  and  risking  three  months’  imprison- 
ment,” said  my  friend,  seriously. 

I was  staggered  at  this,  and  looked  so. 

44  There  is  not  much  danger,”  said  Spavin,  44  if  you  get  a ’pothecary’s 
vial,  and  have  it  labelled  stumacky  tinkter.” 

44  Or  eye-water,”  said  Mace.  44  A pint  would  do  at  one  journey,  and 
any  sharp  man  could  go  two  or  three  times.” 

44  I’ll  try  it,”  said  I,  for  I really  felt  for  the  poor  prisoners  who  had  been 
used  to  smoke — but  not  a dry  cigar.  44 1 will  do  it.” 

I was  cloaked  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  my  valet  was  dressing  me.  I 
walked  calmly  out,  bowing  politely  to  the  keepers  of  the  gate.  I rushed 
to  a neighbouring  doctor’s-shop — got  a bottle,  large  and  flat,  labelled 
44  lotion  for  the  eyes,”  and  then  ran  to  a neighbouring  public-house,  and 
had  it  filled  with  the  best  brandy — not  British.  I put  it  carefully  in  my 
inside  coat- pocket,  and  w alking  to  the  door  again,  crossed  the  first  lobby 
into  the  inner  one,  merely  observing  that  I had  left  my  gloves  behind 
me. 

44  Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  sharp-looking  men,  44  but  you  have 
got  a little  dirt  on  your  cloak  ; allow  me  to  rub  it  off.” 

I felt  as  if  I should  have  fainted. 

44  Why,  bless  me,  Thomas,  if  the  gent  has  not  got  something  heavy 
here.  Put  your  hand  in  and  pull  it  out.” 

Thomas  dived  as  quick  as  thought  under  my  cloak  ; out  came  the 
fatal  fluid  ; a fly  settling  on  my  nose  would  have  knocked  me  down. 

44  Lotion  for  the  eyes — hem  ! Let  us  taste  it,”  said  Thomas. 

44  It  is  poison,”  said  I ; 44  prussic  acid  and  arsenic.” 

44  I’ll  risk  it,”  said  the  keeper.  44  Very  fair  cognac  indeed.  Try  it, 
Abraham.” 

44  Capital,”  said  Abraham ; 44  but  vve  must  cork  up  the  rest  for  the 
governor.” 

44  This  way,”  said  Thomas,  and  I was  hurried  through  tj*e  gate  to  the 
governor’s  house. 

He,  the  governor,  smiled  a Schedoni  smile  at  me  as  Abraham  told  his 
tale,  and  produced  the  eye-water  in  evidence  against  me.  I did  not 
deny  my  folly — for  I could  not  call  it  a crime— but  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  conveyed,  or  rather  sought  to  convey,  spirits  into 
prison.  Could  I do  otherwise  when  I had  been  caught  in  ipso  facto  ? 
No.  I threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  on  the  mercy  of  the  court ; but 
it  had  no  mercy  upon  me.  I was  carried — for  I wras  too  nervous  and 
agitated  to  walk — before  a J.  P.,  and  sentenced  to  three  months  im- 
prisonment— three  long  tedious  calendar  months — and  for  what  ? merely 
for  endeavouring  to  relieve  a friend  who  was  suffering  from  want  of 
spirits. 
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I wrote  to  Pumpkinson  to  tell  him  of  what  had  befallen  me,  and  sent 
the  note  by  a special  messenger,  promising  him  a sovereign  if  he  would 
bring  me  an  answer  before  I w*as  carried  off  in  the  van.  He  returned 
very  quickly,  and  brought  me,  not  a written  communication,  but  my 
legal  adviser  in  propria  persona.  I felt  more  pleasure  at  his  appear- 
ance then,  than  I had  ever  felt  before ; for  I generally  dreaded  a visit 
from  him  as  portending  something  unpleasant ; now  he  seemed  like  my 
guardian  angel,  and  I took  his  proffered  hand  and  shook  it  violently.  He 
returned  the  shake  sharply,  but  shortly,  and  without  asking  me  a ques- 
tion, for  my  note  and  my  messenger  had  explained  every  thing,  he  begged 
to  speak  with  the  committing  magistrate  in  private. 

His  request  was  granted  as  soon  as  the  J.  P.  had  looked  at  his  card— 
for  Pumpkinson  is  well  known  as  a most  respectable  solicitor.  As  the 
two  passed  tlirough  a side-door  into  the  private  apartment,  I felt  a 
spark  of  hope  scintillating  in  my  bosom,  which  was  fanned  into  a little 
flame  of  joy,  by  my  messenger,  who,  as  he  pocketed  my  sovereign,  whis- 
pered, 

“ It's  all  right — the  beak  will  be  talked  over.” 

And  so  he  was.  He  returned  into  court  and  having  resumed  his  chair 
ordered  me,  Brutus  Grumps,  to  be  “put  up  again.”  I required  no  put- 
ting up,  but  rushed  willingly  to  the  place  assigned  to  criminals,  for  1 felt 
that  I w as  respited  if  not  reprieved. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  J.  P.,  “your  friend  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Pump- 
kinson, has  explained  to  me  the  gross  imposition  that  has  been  practised 
upon  you  by  a designing  set  of  men.  It  appears  from  his  statement  that 
you  are  naturally  a very  soft  one — ” 

“A  what?”  said  I. 

“ A very  soft  one — that  is,  not  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  guard  against  the  machinations  of  beings  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
men.  You  are  free — go  home,  and  act  more  wisely  for  the  future.” 

“ What  is  there  to  pay  ?”  I inquired ; for  I had  always  heard  that 
justice  was  sold,  and  rather  dear. 

Abraham  and  his  man  whispered  simultaneously  that,  “ they  should 
leave  it  to  my  generosity  as  a perfect  gent." 

I was  preparing  to  hand  over  a sovereign  to  each  of  them  when  my 
legal  adviser  interfered,  frowned  down  my  persecutors,  and  led  me  off, 
whispering  to  me  rather  too  audibly,  for  several  people  laughed  at  the 
remark, 

“ Not  to  make  a greater  ass  of  myself  than  I had  done.” 

I felt  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  my  friend  Pumpkinson,  and 
to  show  it,  offered  to  stand  a champagne  dinner  at  Long’s.  He  de- 
clined the  offer  andj  bade  me  go  to  my  chambers,  and  reflect  on  the 
past  over  a chop  and  a jug  of  toast  and  water.  He  promised  me,  as  he 
left  me  in  the  cab,  to  call  upon  me  in  the  morning,  and  let  a little  day- 
light into  my  darkened  mind  as  to  the  real  posture  of  my  pecuniary 
affairs. 

I felt  that  I was  about  to  hear  all  manner  of  unpleasantries  in  the 
morning,  and  resolved  to  get  up  courage  enough  to  meet  them  manfully, 
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by  enjoying  myself  for  that  evening.  I dressed  and  went  out ; ordered 
a capital  little  spread  at  Dubourg’s,  and  after  a bottle  or  two  of  claret, 
went  to  the  theatre. 

There  I met  Spavin  and  tried  to  cut  him,  but  he  was  so  good-natured 
as  to  take  a seat  in  the  box  by  my  side,  and  to  explain  to  me  the  plot  of 
the  play,  and  tell  me  the  names  of  all  who  had  parts  in  it,  that  1 could 
not  refuse  his  invitation  to  join  him  in  a bit  of  supper  at  a house  where 
he  was  ivell  known.  1 do  not  know  what  the  name  of  the  house  was, 
but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Haymarket,  and  every  thing  was  remarkably 
nice,  and  the  wine,  sparkling  Burgundy,  was  particularly  good ; but  so 
very  strong  tliat  I fell  asleep  soon  after  supper — I believe — for  I know 
nothing  of  what  happened  to  me  until  I found  myself  waking  from  a 
painful  sort  of  stupor  under  the  table  of  the  upstairs  room  in  which  we 
had  supped.  I rang  for  a waiter,  and  asked  what  was  to  pay.  He  told 
me  in  reply,  tliat  Mr.  Spavin  had  settled  the  bill.  I walked  down  stairs, 
very  much  pleased  with  Spavin’s  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  as  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  I was  in  my  dress-suit,  I jumped  into  a cab,  told  the 
driver  where  to  set  me  down,  and  to  my  surprise,  fell  into  a deep  sleep 
again,  from  which  I was  roused  by  the  cabman,  who  shook  me  like  a 
dose  of  medicine. 

I told  my  valet  to  pay  cabby  his  fare,  and  give  him  an  extra  shilling 
for  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  waking  me,  and  rushed  to  my  rooms, 
when,  to  my  surprise  and  dismay,  I found  it  wanted  but  a quarter  to 
nine,  at  which  hour  my  friend  Pumpkinson  had  promised  to  be  at  my 
rooms  to  breakfast. 

“ Breakfast  for  two  instantly,”  said  I to  James.  “ And  give  me  my 
morning  dress — take  the  things  carefully  out  of  my  pockets — hand  me 
my  purse,  and  see  to  the  breakfast  arrangements  as  quickly  as  you 


can. 


“ Purse,  sir  ? where  was  it  ?”  asked  James. 

“ In  the  left  side  pocket  of  my  trousers  it  is”  said  I. 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort  either  left  side  or  right.” 

“ Try  the  waistcoat.” 

“ Nothing  there,  sir,  but  a tkeayter  check.” 

“ Then  it  must  be  in  one  of  my  coat-pockets,”  said  I. 

“ There  is  a card-case  and  a handkerchief  and  that’s  all,”  said  James, 
holding  up  the  articles  to  my  view. 

“Never  mind, ’’said  I.  “I  dare  say  I left  it  in  my  desk  when  I went 
out.  Go  and  see  about  breakfast.” 

James  went  as  I bade  him.  When  he  was  gone,  I began  to  “try 
back”  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  past  night,  and  could  not  but  re- 
member that  I had  my  purse  safe  when  I paid  Dubourg’s  dinner-bill  and 
my  admission  to  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Whilst  I was  ru- 
minating painfully  on  the  possibility  of  having  been  robbed  by  the  cabman 
or  the  waiter — for  to  suspect  Spavin  never  once  entered  my  thoughts — I 
fell  asleep  again,  and  was  roused  by  my  valet,  who  came  in  to  say  that 
Mr.  Pumpkinson  was  waiting  for  his  breakfast.  I was  very  nervous  and 
very  heavy  with  sleep,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  bed  for  a few  hours  ; but  I resolved  to  conquer  the  feeling,  and  after 
plunging  my  head  into  a basin  of  a cold  w ater,  and  shuffling  on  a morn- 
ing-dress, I hurried  in  to  join  my  friend. 
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I felt  that  he  was  eyeing  me  attentively  all  breakfast-time,  although 
he  pretended  to  be  applying  himself  to  his  roll  and  coffee,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished,  and  James  had  removed  the  cloth,  he  pulled  out  a huge 
bundle  of  papers  and  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  in  a short  time,  by 
proving  to  me  that  I had  spent  considerably  more  of  my  income  than  I 
ought  to  have  spent,  considering  that  I could  only  touch  the  interest  and 
not  the  principal  of  my  fortune. 

u In  what  must  this  end  ?”  said  he.  “ In  borrowing  and  ruin.” 

“Pooh,  pooh!  my  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  cheerfully.  “I  will  retire 
into  the  country  and  pull  up.” 

u Ay,”  Mr.  Brutus  Grumps,  “ ay,  sir,  pull  up  and  spend  a quiet  even- 
ing or  two,  such  as  you  did  last  night.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  said  I. 

“ Read  that,"  said  Pumpkinson,  placing  the  Times  in  my  hand,  and 
pointing  with  his  long  white  finger  to  a particular  paragraph. 

I read  it  thus: 

“ Information  was  brought  to  our  office  at  an  early  hour  this  morning, 
that  Mr.  Ringbone  Spavin,  the  celebrated  leg  and  horse-dealer,  had  le- 
vanted, leaving  all  hi3  debts  on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  unsettled.  It  is 
said  that  he  acquired  the  means  of  setting  out  on  his  travels  by  hocussing 
a very  soft  young  man,  and  robbing  him  of  his  purse,  at  a house  not  far 
from  Bury-street.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  he,  in  a most 
gentlemanly  way,  paid  for  the  supper  and  wines  before  he  left.  The 
name  of  the  hocussed  gentleman  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Brutus  Grumps,  whose 
appearance  before  a magistrate  for  trying  to  convey  spirits  into  the 
Queen’s  Bench  for  the  benefit  of  that  notorious  scamp,  Mr.  Toofast  Hard- 
uppe,  excited  so  much  amusement  yesterday.” 

I was  quite  confounded — I had  not  a word  to  say  for  myself,  although 
I felt  convinced  that  both  Spavin  and  myself  had  been  grossly  calum- 
niated. 

Pumpkinson  read  me  a long  lecture,  and  gave  me  a great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent advice,  but  I was  so  sleepy,  I have  but  a faint  recollection  of  what 
he  said.  He  left  me,  apparently  annoyed,  if  not  disgusted,  and  I went 
to  my  bed — from  which  I did  not  rise  for  some  weeks — for  1 was  ill — 
wretchedly  ill — and  the  doctor  said  I must  have  been  taking  some  poi- 
sonous narcotic  or  other,  which  had  well  nigh  “cooked  my  goose  for  me” 
— an  expression  that  implies,  I believe,  the  same  meaning  as  that  we  used 
at  Rotherwick — “ settled  my  hash.” 


Chap.  IV. 

On  my  partial  recovery  I was  ordered  to  leave  town  for  a time,  and 
try  country  air  and  exercise.  I hired  a furnished  cottage  at  Fulham,  on  the 
river’s  brink,  and  soon  became  very  fond  of  boating  and  sailing  about  on 
the  river,  in  which  I was  encouraged  by  the  watermen,  who,  whenever  I 
treated  them  to  a little  London  porter,  never  failed  to  assure  me  that  I 
sculled  as  well  as  any  of  the  Leanders’,  and  sailed  closer  on  a wind  than 
any  man  on  the  river. 
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These  amusements  were  very  agreeable  and  economical  too — far  more 
so  than  riding  and  driving,  for  boats  don’t  eat  as  horses  do,  and  it’s  only 
the  prime  cost,  and  a little  outlay  now  and  then  for  paint,'  a broken 
scull,  a mast  or  spar  carried  away,  that  you  have  to  provide  for.  Pump- 
kinson  was  quite  pleased  as  he  heard  my  plans,  saw  my  way  of  living, 
and  sailed  about  in  my  little  cutter.  Indeed  I never  saw  him  make  him- 
self more  agreeable,  until  I landed  him  at  the  Red  House  at  Battersea, 
where  I had  invited  all  the  Fulham  and  Putney  watermen,  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  a little  bit  of  supper. 

What  a lecture  he  did  read  me  on  my  softness  and  extravagance  ! In 
vain  I explained  to  him  that  I had  only  ordered  three  or  four  legs  of  mut- 
ton with  trimmings  and  London  porter  — he  pished  and  pshawed, 
bounced  out  of  the  long  room,  and  left  me  to  enjoy  my  friends’  company 
as  well  as  1 could — which  I did  very  much.  1 say  friends  advisedly,  for 
they  beliaved  as  friends,  and  saw  me  safe  home  and  put  to  bed,  without 
so  much  as  wronging  me  of  a shilling,  which  they  might  easily  have 
done,  as — -l  am  sorry  to  say  it — the  number  of  speeches  I made,  caused 
me  to  feel  thirsty,  and  take  more  fluid  than  I ought  to  have  done. 

Well,  after  I had  been  at  Fulham  about  six  months,  I received  a very 
unexpected  visit  from  my  old  friend,  Toofast  Harduppe,  with  whom  i 
had  been  forbidden  to  correspond  by  Mr.  Pumpkinson.  I was  sitting  at 
my  luncheon  when  he  entered  with  a ladv  leaning  on  his  arm  in  whom  I 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  Mademoiselle  Julie.  1 was  so  confounded  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  pair,  that  I did  not  rise  to  do  the 
polites  as  I ought  to  have  done,  but  sat  staring  at  them,  until  Harduppe 
came  forward  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  begged  leave  to  introduce  me 
to  Mrs.  Harduppe. 

Could  I do  less  than  congratulate  them  on  their  union,  and  wish  them 
a long  life  and  a merry  one?  No.  I did  so,  and  begged  them  to  join 
me  at  luncheon.  They  did ; and  we  passed  a couple  of  very  happy 
hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  lady  continued  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  her  husband  to  explain  to  me  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since 
we  met. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  settled  with  his  creditors,  by  sacrificing  his 
landed  property  among  them,  and,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  lead  an  idle 
life  and  appeal  to  his  rich  relations  for  support,  he  had  set  up  in  the  lace 
trade — a business  in  which  his  wife — wThom  he  had  married  through  gra- 
titude to  her  for  her  unremitting  attentions  to  him  while  in  prison — was 
fully  capable  of  assisting  him,  as  it  had  been  her  occupation  in  early  life, 
before  she  went  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre. 

“ And  howT  does  the  trade  answer?”  I inquired. 

“ Admirably,”  said  Harduppe ; “ if  I had  but  a larger  capital,  I could 
realise  a larger  fortune  than  that  which  I have  sacrificed  to  my  creditors, 
in  a very  few  months.” 

Julie  merely  said  “sans  doute .” 

“ I could  afford  to  give  forty  per  cent,  for  a loan,”  said  Hard- 
uppe. 

I would  willingly  have  lent  him  a thousand  for  half  the  interest,  but 
Pumpkinson  had  so  managed  me,  that  I could  only  touch  the  interest  of 
my  property,  and  that  monthly,  and  so  I informed  Harduppe,  who  told 
me  that  my  name  on  a bill  would  do  quite  as  well  as  cash. 
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“ Sans  doute”  said  Julie.  “ In  ma  countries  there  is  more  names  as 
cash  in  business.  You  will  put  your  pretty  leetle  main  to  the  leetle  pit 
of  paper  pour  mon  marie , n'est  ce  pas  ?” 

1 positively  refused,  in  spite  of  Julie’s  insinuating  ways. 

“ For  although,”  said  I,  “ I am  always  ready  to  lend  a real  friend  mo- 
ney upon  very  small  interest,  if  I have  it  by  me,  I never  did,  nor  ever 
will,  put  my  name  to  a bill.” 

Toofast  Harduppe  in  vain  assured  me  that  he  would  meet  the  bill  when 
due,  and  that  1 should  have  no  trouble  in  the  business  beyond  the  mere 
signing  of  it.  I was  firm,  and  refused;  for  although  I maybe  a little  soft 
in  some  matters,  1 am  not  so  soft  as  to  put  my  name  to  a bill.  No, 
no. 

He  offered  me  a share  in  the  business,  as  a security,  if  I would  only 
consent,  but  I was  not  going  to  turn  tradesman  after  having  been 
brought  up  at  a public  school  and  living  as  a gentleman,  and  so  I told 
him. 

“ Well  then,”  said  he,  “ since  you  cannot  help  me  by  adding  to  my 
capital,  although  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  yourself,  you  can  and 
I know’  will  aid  me  in  a little  matter,  which  will  be  of  essential  service  to 
me,  and  very  little  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  you.” 

“ Satis  doute , it  is  such  var  leetle  ting,”  said  Julie,  picking  the  last 
prawm. 

I promised  to  do  any  thing  for  him  but  put  my  name  to  a bill. 

“ You  have  a yacht?”  said  he. 

I nodded  assent,  and  pointed  to  where  she  was  lying. 

“ Ay,  a very  pretty  little  cutter ; I suppose  you  hire  a waterman  to  sail 
her  for  you.” 

I was  indignant  at  the  supposition,  and  told  him  that  I and  James,  my 
valet,  managed  a little  thing  like  that  easily. 

“ Did  you  ever  take  a sail  below  bridge  ?” 

“ Yes,  of  course ; I white-bait  at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  frequently,” 
said  I,  “ and  sail  there  and  back.” 

“ You  never  sailed  to  Gravesend  ? — too  far  for  a little  tiling  of  about 
six  tons.” 

“ Eight  tons,”  said  I.  “ I have  thought  of  running  over  to  France 
in  her.” 

“ Try  Gravesend  first,”  said  Harduppe  ; “ run  down  there  to-morrow 
— the  tide  will  serve,  and  the  wind  too,  if  it  stays  where  it  is.  You  w'ill 
find  it  a delightful  trip,  and  be  able  to  render  me  the  little  service  I 
alluded  to — or  I ought  rather  to  say  to  render  a sendee  to  Madame 
Harduppe — for  it  is  merely  to  bring  a very  small  parcel  ashore.” 

“ Oh!  so  var  small — so  small  as  that,”  cried  Julie,  making  the  like- 
ness of  a diminutive  parcel  with  the  end  of  her  shawl. 

“ — From  the  French  schooner,  the  La  Lune,  which  you  will  find  lying 
off  Tilbury  Fort.  I will  give  you  a note  to  the  captain,  who  is  a great 
friend  of  Julie’s,  and  will  give  you  some  excellent  wdnes  and  a bed  on 
board.  If  you  could  so  contrive  it  as  to  lay  alongside  of  him  about  an  hour 
after  dusk  it  w’ould  be  better,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  come  on  board.” 
“And is  that  all?”  said  I. 

“ That  is  all ; except  to  deliver  what  he  will  give  you  safe  into  Julie’s 
hand.  It  is  a w’edding  present  from  one  of  her  relations.” 
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“ And  a ting  so  leetle  as  it  shall  not  incommode  you  not  at  all,”  said 
Julie. 

“ I may  rely  upon  you,”  said  Toofast,  as  he  put  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  shook  hands  with  me  at  my  garden-gate. 

“ You  may,”  said  I.  “ I promise.” 

“ Not  a word  to  Pumpkinson,”  shouted  Harduppe  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lane. 

“ Not  a word,”  I replied. 

Well,  morning  came,  and  I was  glad  to  find  the  wind  still  favourable. 
I got  on  board  at  an  early  hour  and  started,  and  as  soon  as  I had  cleared 
the  bridges  and  the  pool,  I put  on  every  stitch  of  canvass  the  boat  would 
carry,  and  sailed  rapidly  down  the  river.  I went  ashore  at  Erith  and 
dined  early,  meaning  to  get  to  Gravesend  about  dusk,  and  sup  with 
Captain  Constant  on  board  the  La  Lune. 

1 managed  very  cleverly  to  get  on  board  ju9t  as  it  was  growing  dark. 
I handed  in  Harduppe’s  note,  and  the  captain  came  up  upon  deck  to  the 
gangway,  and  in  excellent  English  welcomed  me  on  board.  By  his 
advice,  1 sent  James,  with  the  yacht,  ashore  off  Tilbury,  where  there  is  a 
comfortable  inn  near  the  ferry,  with  orders  to  be  alongside  just  as  day 
broke  in  the  morning,  or  a little  before  if  possible. 

We  had  a nice  little  fish  supper,  some  capital  claret,  and  a little  very 
fine  eau  de  vie . I did  not  exceed  in  the  least,  but  by  Captain  Con- 
stant’s advice  turned  in  early  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  rising  early  in  the 
morning. 

There  were  two  berths  in  the  cabin,  one  on  each  side,  opposite  to  each 
other.  The  cabin  was  lighted  by  a swinging  lamp  suspended  between 
the  two.  1 turned  in  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  either  the  French  cookery 
did  not  agree  w ith  me,  or  the  lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  clinker- 
built  sides  of  the  schooner,  prevented  me  from  falling  off  at  once  into  a 
sound  nap  as  I generally  do. 

As  I lay  awake  I saw  the  captain  spring  out  of  his  berth,  and  after 
looking  at  me  steadily,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  I w’as  asleep,  lift  up  the 
upper  bed-clothes  and  rip  up  the  side  of  his  mattress,  and  extract  from  it 
a mass  of  something  white,  which  he  wTapped  up  with  great  care  in  a 
silk  handkerchief,  and  put  into  my  carpet-bag — my  sac  de  nuit.  He 
then  sewed  up  the  side  of  Ills  mattress  again,  and  slipped  into  bed. 

I fell  asleep,  wondering  what  Julie’s  parcel  could  contain,  requiring  so 
much  care  and  secrecy,  and  was  roused  again  before  I seemed  to  have 
had  any  sleep  at  all,  and  told  that  my  yacht  was  alongside.  1 went  on 
deck  w ith  the  captain,  who  had  prepared  some  coffee  for  me  while  I 
slept.  I thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  shook  hands  with  him,  after 
he  had  told  me  that  I should  find  Julie’s  parcel  at  the  bottom  of  my  sac 
de  nuit , which  he  carried  up  for  me  as  all  the  crew  were  asleep,  except 
one,  who  was  keeping  watch  upon  deck. 

Just  as  I got  off  from  the  schooner’s  sides,  and  had  hoisted  all  sails, 

I saw'  another  man  appear  on  her  deck,  who  in  a most  impudent  tone, 
ordered  me  to  lay  to.  I am  not  to  be  bullied  in  that  way  by  any  body, 
so  I turned  my  boat’s  head  into  the  tide,  and  uw'ay  I went.  James  told 
me  he  thought  the  man  who  had  hailed  me  was  a custom-house  officer, 
but  I did  not  care  a fig  for  that. 

As  the  wind  w*as  rather  against  us,  w'e  had  to  make  several  tacks  be- 
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fore  we  could  round  the  point,  and  just  as  we  did  so,  I saw  a four-oared 
boat  pulling  right  into  us.  I shouted  out,  “ Look  ahead ;”  but  on  they 
came  straight  for  us,  although  I jammed  the  helm  down  as  hard  as  I 
could. 

u Look  ahead,  you  lubbers,”  I cried,  just  as  the  boat  was  laid  alongside 
of  me,  and  the  man  wdio  had  been  steering  her  sprang  on  board. 

“ I say,  though — this  is  my  boat — my  private  property — I’ll  trouble 
you — ” 

“And  I will,  trouble  you  for  your  carpet-bag,”  said  the  man,  very 
civilly. 

It  was  lying  on  the  top  of  the  half-deck,  and  he  very  coolly  took  it  up 
and  opened  it,  and  then  turned  out  every  thing,  including  Julie’s  pre- 
sent. 

“ This  is  it,”  said  he,  opening  the  parcel.  “ Ah ! as  I thought — splen- 
did Valenciennes  lace — not  a bad  morning’s  work.  I’ll  trouble  you  to 
step  aboard  our  boat,  sir,  and  I will  take  charge  of  your  yacht,  and  be  at 
Gravesend  nearly  as  soon  as  you.” 

To  cut  a long  story  short,  I was  convicted  of  smuggling  lace,  in  which 
trade  Harduppe  and  Mademoiselle  Julie — for  she  was  no  more  Madame 
Harduppe  than  I was — had  long  been  engaged.  I lost  my  yacht,  and 
had  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money ; and  but  for  my  true  friend  Pumpkin- 
son,  should  have  fared  worse  than  I did.  Since  then,  I have  been  living 
quietly  in  the  country  with  my  new  yacht,  which  Pumpkinson  bought  for 
me  upon  the  condition  that  I would  not  venture  within  fifty  miles  of 
London,  nor  correspond  with  Harduppe  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
Englaud. 


Chap.  V. 

Thus  ended  Brutus  Grumps ’s  story  just  as  we  landed  at  Swanage 
and  sought  that  comfortable  inn,  the  Ship,  kept  by  as  jolly  an  old  sailor 
as  ever  had  the  gout,  and  called  it  a sprained  ankle.  I stayed  a few 
days  with  Brutus,  gave  him  the  best  advice  I could,  and  got  him  to  put 
me  ashore  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

In  a few  months  I saw  in  a London  paper  that  Mr.  Toofast  Harduppe 
was  transported  for  fifteen  years  for  borrowing  a gentleman’s  nag  without 
bis  permission;  and  in  the  same  paper,  by  a strange  chance,  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Brutus  Grumps  to  Miss  Georgina  Pumpkinson.  I concluded 
that  the  lawyer  had  w isely  thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to 
save  a nice  snug  property,  was  to  appoint  a guardian  for  life  over  a man 
who  had  on  so  many  occasions  proved  himself  such 

A VERY  SOFT  ONE. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A BABYLONIAN  PRINCESS* 

Tiih  autobiography  of  an  authentic  Babylonian  princess,  born,  only 
forty  years  ago,  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  now  actually  living  in 
London,  is  a book  to  make  a sensation  in  all  circles.  When  we  originally 
heard  of  it  we  had  some  grave  misgivings  about  its  veracity.  We  thought 
that  Babylonian  princesses  were  not  the  most  likely  people  in  the  world 
to  write  their  own  lives  ; that  they  would  rather  sit  in  their  arabesque 
chambers,  sipping  coffee  and  smoking  nerghilahs  ; and  that  whatever 
elements  of  the  wonderful  or  the  picturesque  might  really  enter  into  their 
experiences,  they  would  themselves  be  the  last  to  think  them  either  won- 
derful or  picturesque.  In  fact,  we  did  not  believe  that  this  class  of  mo- 
dern confessional  literature  had  become  sufficiently  fashionable  in  the 
East  to  be  cultivated  by  the  daughter  of  an  emir  of  wealth,  and  we  were, 
accordingly,  as  incredulous  as  if  the  work  had  pretended  to  be  the  Memoirs 
of  a Babylonian  Sarcophagus. 

But  we  have  now  read  the  two  volumes  attentively.  Not  a line  lias 
escaped  us — not  a word  of  the  whole  narrative;  and  we  are  bound  not 
only  to  recall  our  doubts,  but  to  aver  explicitly  that  the  memoir  is  curious 
ana  absorbing  in  the  highest  degree.  The  character  of  the  writer  goes 
far  in  itself  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  reader ; her 
truthfulness  and  zeal,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  she  has  borne  up 
against  a succession  of  sufferings  and  calamities,  are  qualities  that  com- 
mand respect.  The  scenes  to  which  she  introduces  us  are  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  scripture  history,  and  her  familiarity  with  them,  and 
with  the  usages  of  the  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  them,  enables  her  to 
enter  into  closer  details  than  are  ordinarily  within  the  reach  of  the  best 
informed  travellers.  Her  descriptions  of  oriental  customs  and  manners — 
of  cities  and  deserts — buildings  and  costumes — of  arts,  literatures,  and 
languages — of  domestic  usages  and  natural  productions — interwoven  into 
a narrative  replete  with  exciting  adventures,  contribute  altogether  to 
render  this  publication  singularly  interesting.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  work  that  has  issued  from  the  English  press  for  many 
years. 

We  hope  nobody  will  confound  Maria  Theresa  Asmar  with  the  popular 
ideal  of  a Babylonian  princess.  She  is  not  a creature  made  out  of  shawl 
draperies  and  pearl  ear-rings,  with  a turban  of  gilt  floss,  looking  in- 
tensely vacant,  as  if  she  were  longing  for  a balancing-pole  and  tight 
rope.  Our  princess  is  of  a different  mould  and  inspiration  ; and  although, 
as  we  shall  show  presently,  she  could  in  her  “ palmy  days”  dress  in  the 
height  of  the  Eastern  fashion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  she  has  a soul  of 
more  seriousness  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  lustrous  race  to 
which  she  belongs.  The  intellect  of  the  princess  is  of  a high  order.  She 
owes  something  of  this  to  her  family,  who  all  seem  to  have  been  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  oriental  character;  but  still  more  to  her  Christianity. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  school  in  which  her  faculties  have  been 
trained  up ; and  she  has  responded  nobly  to  her  opportunities. 


* Memoirs  of  a Babylonian  Princess  (Maria  Theresa  Asmar),  daughter  of  Emir 
Abdallah  Asmar;  written  by  herself,  and  translated  into  English.  2 vols. 
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Memoirs  of  a Babylonian  Princess. 

The  family  of  the  princess  are  descended  from  the  Brahmins,  and  many 
hundred  years  ago  embraced  Christianity  in  the  church  of  Travaneore, 
said  traditionally  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle. 
From  India,  her  ancestors  removed  some  centuries  past  into  Persia,  and 
finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  all  this  while  strictly  adhering  to  their  religious 
creed,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  more  jealous  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  exposed  them.  They  were  people  of  great  wealth  and 
consideration.  Her  father’s  house  was  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  primitive  virtues  of  Christianity  appear  to 
have  been  practised  in  it  with  all  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  the 
primitive  ages.  The  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  Bagdad  in  1804, 
compelled  the  family  to  retire  to  a country  residence  they  possessed 
.amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ; and  here,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  the 
old  world,  the  author  of  this  autobiography  was  born.  She  first  saw  light 
in  a tent  in  the  desert. 

The  religious  associations,  in  the  midst  of  which  her  infancy  was  past, 
confirmed  the  faith  she  inherited.  Agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the 
East,  she  was  betrothed  almost  in  her  childhood ; but  her  disposition  led 
her  to  celibacy.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers  from  the  age  of  six,  and  she  was  determined  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. She  communicated  her  determination  to  her  lover,  who  was  so 
Impressed,  with  similar  feelings,  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  vows  of  the 
Trappists.  The  lovers  accordingly  separated,  and  the  young  sheikh,  who 
had  been  selected  for  the  husband  of  the  princess,  is  now  a monk  of  the 
order  of  La  Trappe,  and  lives  in  a hermitage  on  Mount  Lebanon,  at  the 
'foot  of  the  cedar  mountain,  “ on  a ledge  so  precipitous,  that  a bird  would 
hardly  dare  to  make  her  nest  on  it.” 

The  firmness  and  enthusiasm  which  enabled  her  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
'encouraged  her  to  make  still  greater  efforts  for  the  glory  of  her  faith. 
She  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  people  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, and  used  to  collect  hundreds  together  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  to 
listen  to  her  discourses.  In  these  spiritual  labours  she  was  assisted  by  a 
female  friend,  whose  beauty  was  no  less  admirable  than  the  constancy  of 
her  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  princess  was  the  first  woman 
in  that  country  who  devoted  herself  to  celibacy.  Her  friend  was  the 
second. 

Your  thoroughbred  Mussulman  pacha  is  not  a person,  however,  to  be 
easily  moved  by  the  truths  of  Christianity.  He  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  touched  by  the  charms  of  its  lady  professors ; as  happened  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  The  Pacha  of  Mosul,  in  Persia,  where  our  princess  was 
resident  at  this  period,  entertained  a solid  aversion  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  mission  of  the  princess  and 
her  beautiful  friend,  Mariam.  With  this  view,  and  with  a decision  worthy 
of  his  design,  he  commanded  all  Christians  to  repair  on  a certain  day,  to  a 
certain  spot,  there  to  renounce  their  faith.  They  assembled  with  the  reso- 
lution of  martyrs,  singing  hymns,  and  persisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth.  This  “ obstinacy”  would  have  cost  them  their  lives,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  Mariam,  which  stayed  the  hand  of  the  furious  pacha.  They 
were  all  thrown  into  prison  and  bastinadoed  daily,  except  the  princess 
and  her  friend,  who  were  lodged  in  the  palace.  The  torture  to  which 
these  poor  people  were  condemned  was  so  severe,  that  one  of  them,  an 
uncle  of  the  princess’s,  died  under  it.  At  last,  her  father  and  the  rest 
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were  released,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  almost  ruinous  sums  to  the 
rapacious  pacha. 

The  princess  now  retired  to  the  solitude  of  a convent,  where  she 
formed  a project  for  the  establishment  of  a female  school,  with  a view  to 
the  elevation  of  the  female  character — so  much  wanted  in  the  East. 
Here  she  was  visited  by  several  ladies  of  rank,  and  amongst  the  rest,  by 
the  sister  of  the  pacha,  who  repeatedly  invited  her  to  dine  with  her  at 
the  zenana.  After  having  frequently  declined  the  invitation,  she  at  last 
accepted  it — with  a secret  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  to  persuade  her 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Let  us  now  gaze  upon  this  Babylonian  prin- 
cess going  forth  upon  her  glad  mission  in  the  morning  of  life,  to  the 
magnificent  residence  of  a pachas  sister. 

I was  superbly  dressed.  My  ghombaz,  or  dress,  was  of  white  gold  tissue, 
open  in  front,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  with  ample  sleeves  of  the  same 
material  descending  to  the  knees,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a girdle  richly 
embroidered  in  gold.  My  sherwaU , or  trousers,  were  of  crimson  silk.  Around 
my  ankles  were  fastened  anklets  of  silver  gilt,  richly  chased,  and  babouebes, 
or  slippers,  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  were  on  my  feet.  These  with  a 
turban  of  white  muslin,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a Persian  shawl  thrown 
round  my  waist,  completed  the  costume  in  which  I weut  to  pay  my  first  visit 
to  the  Amira. 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  will  spoil  the  interest  of  this  gorgeous 
vision  to  add  the  lines  which  immediately  follow,  in  which  the  writer 
compares  her  present  condition,  with  the  bounding  and  elastic  promise  of 
that  happy  period  ; but  if  it  affect  others  as  it  affected  us,  to  be  brought 
on  the  sudden  face  to  face  with  the  contrast,  it  is  due  to  the  writer  to  let 
it  have  its  full  weight  with  the  reader. 

Alas  ! who  would  recognise  in  the  forlorn  and  wretched  being  who  now  pens 
these  lines,  the  lively,  gay,  free-hearted,  and  enthusiastic  creature  of  that  hour 
— with  a heart  full  of  susceptibility  and  joyous  frankness — breathing  life  with 
the  hope  of  leading  my  wandering  fellow-mortals  into  the  way  of  truth? 
When  in  the  darkness  of  adversity,  with  failing  faculties,  I look  back  on  that 
day,  and  think  of  the  wreck  which  sorrow  and  bitter  calamity  have  made  me, 
my  soul  recoils  with  horror,  and  I sink  into  the  abyss  of  sadness. 

The  two  phases  of  her  melancholy  history  are  revealed  in  these  two 
passages.  Her  life  opened  joyously  in  the  lap  of  prosperity  and  power — 
but  it  has  passed  into  misery  and  destitution,  the  annihilation  of  kindred, 
the  total  loss  of  property,  and  finally,  a dependence  upon  the  sympathy 
of  strangers.  We  cannot  venture  to  follow  closely  this  painfully  interest- 
ing  career,  for  our  space  is  narrow;  but  we  will  mark  its  principal  stages 
as  we  proceed. 

First  let  us  glance  at  the  zenana  of  the  Amira : — here  we  have  a perfect 
Persian  interior,  drawn  by  a familiar  hand.  At  the  door  of  the  harem, 
the  visitor  is  met  by  an  eunuch,  who  comes  to  conduct  her.  They  pass 
three  or  four  doors,  fastened  with  padlocks,  of  which  the  guide  carries  the 
keys,  and  then  across  a spacious  court,  paved  with  highly  polished 
marble,  in  the  midst  a superb  fountain,  and  on  the  left  the  I wan,  a cham- 
ber open  the  entire  length  of  the  side.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are 
richly  decorated  in  coloured  arabesque  devices — a Persian  carpet  covers 
the  floor — and  a brilliant  scarlet  velvet  cushion,  or  “ takht”  occupies  the 
centre.  But  this  is  only  the  anti-chamber.  Suspend  your  admiration 
till  you  reach  the  inner  saloon,  which  transcends  all  power  of  description. 
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Hi©  carpet  is  still  more  exquisite,  and  the  musnud  is  covered  with  red 
and  green  velvet,  and  embroidered  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Here  the 
Amira  receives  her  guest  most  courteously.  And  while  they  are  sitting 
together  on  the  musnud,  three  beautiful  girls,  with  skins  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, large  black  eyes,  and  luxuriant  raven  hair,  approach  and  kneel 
with  silver-gilt  vases  for  ablution.  These  girls  are  succeeded  by  two 
others  with  censers,  to  6hed  a perfume  through  the  apartment — then 
three  more  with  silver-gilt  trays,  containing  sherbet,  and  napkins  em- 
broidered with  gold,  followed  ny  three  more  with  a tray  of  gold  inlaid 
with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  carrying  small  china  cups  of  coffee,  with 
holders  of  gold,  embossed  and  jewelled.  After  this,  two  eunuchs  enter 
with  pipes,  which  are  commonly  used  by  the  ladies  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
picture  is  now  complete.  The  ladies  are  under  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  “ nerghilah,”  the  fragrance  of  the  burning  aloe  fills  the  chamber,  the 
rose-water  in  the  reservoir  is  murmuring  in  their  ears,  a musical  snuff- 
box from  Europe  is  pouring  forth  clusters  of  tiny  notes,  and  ten  of  these 
exquisitely  beautiful  girls  are  standing  before  them  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect, with  their  arms  reverentially  folded  across  their  bosoms.  Truly 
these  easterns  have  most  luxurious  notions  of  life  ; and  if  an  European 
were  to  be  suddenly  dropped  into  a scene  of  this  intoxicating  kind,  it 
would  go  hard  with  him  to  keep  his  head  cool,  and  his  hands  from  doing 
mischief. 

After  half  an  hour’s  enjoyment  in  this  way,  the  ladies  proceed  to 
visit  the  bed-rooms.  They  are  magnificent.  The  pacha’s  chief  wife 
has  a bed  of  five  mattresses,  each  covered  with  silk  of  a different  colour 
from  the  rest,  and  the  whole  stuffed  with  peacocks’  feathers.  There  are 
no  les9  than  thirty  of  these  rooms.  From  the  dormitories  they  ascend 
to  the  terrace  on  the  roof,  from  whence  they  liave  a charming  view  of  the 
country,  which  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  under  the  shade  of  magnificent 
tents  of  oil-cloth.  Next  they  visit  the  garden.  It  is  of  immense  space — say 
three-quarters  of  a mile — intersected  on  all  sides  by  rivulets  of  water, 
embanked  with  marble  and  fringed  with  flowers.  They  now7  visit  the 
pacha’s  wives,  in  a saloon  opening  on  the  garden.  There  are  twenty- 
five  of  them — from  Georgia,  Circassia,  Kurdistan.  In  the  midst  of  the 
visit,  enters  the  pacha,  a man  of  commanding  stature,  'with  a black  and 
copious  beard,  sumptuously  dressed,  as  befits  the  lord  of  this  palace  of 
delight.  A brief  conversation,  all  courtesy,  ensues;  and  now  the  inollah 
calls  to  prayer  from  the  minaret — a ceremony  religiously  repeated  five 
times  a day;  the  ladies  of  the  harem  drop  devoutly  on  their  knees;  and 
the  Amira  and  her  guest  go  to  dinner  in  one  of  the  cool  saloons  opening 
on  the  marble  court. 

The  dinner  is  the  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  entertainment.  First, 
there  is  a tray  of  about  twenty  dishes  brought  in,  amongst  them  a soup 
made  of  green  corn  and  chickens,  a favourite  dish  with  the  present  Pacha 
of  Egypt.  These  are  succeeded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  gastronomical 
delicacies,  such  as  a lamb  served  up  whole,  stuffed  with  herbs,  rice,  and 
pistachios,  and  covered  with  saffron;  stuffed  gourds;  veal  hash  enveloped 
with  vine  leaves;  “coobba,”  a crust  of  green  corn  and  hashed  meat, 
filled  with  beef  and  herbs,  called  old  woman’s  hair,  of  delicious  flavour, 
And  made  up  into  globes  as  large  as  a man’s  head  ; and  a multitude  of 
other  recondite  preparations,  which  our  princess  fairly  confesses  have 
escaped  her  memory.  These  solid  dishes  are  followed  by  a profusion  of 
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sweetmeats  ; and  the  absence  of  wine  is  amply  supplied  by  a liquor  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate,  and  handed  in  goblets  of  massive 
gold.  Fifteen  slaves  are  in  attendance  during  dinner  and  dessert.  The 
repast  concluded,  the  ladies  adjourn  to  a room  up  stairs,  looking  out  upon 
the  gardens,  to  sip  coffee  and  smoke.  In  the  centre,  on  a yellow  satin 
ottoman,  reclines  the  chief  wife  of  the  pacha.  A musical  colony  of  singing 
birds  occupy  a number  of  cages  at  the  end  of  the  apartment.  The  sul- 
tana sleeps,  and  one  fair  slave  fans  her  with  peacocks’  feathers  ; while  a 
second  chafes  her  delicately  white  feet ; and  a third  chants  a low  melan- 
choly strain  to  induce  slumber.  Her  costume  is  quite  a study: — her 
chemise  is  of  the  finest  white  silk  gossamer,  over  which  is  a “ ghombaz” 
of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold  ; her  trousers  are  crim- 
son ; her  girdle  is  profusely  studded  with  precious  stones,  fastened  by  a 
gold  clasp ; her  armlets  are  alternate  rows  of  pearls  and  diamonds — 
necklace  of  gold  and  jewels — pendants  of  dazzling  lustre  (even  from  her 
beautiful  little  nose  !) — her  hair  combed  back  in  an  infinity  of  braid®, 
confined  by  chains  of  gold  and  pearls,  each  braid  divided  into  three  or  four 
branches,  terminating  in  single  pearls,  and  two  richly  decorated  braids, 
gracing  either  cheek — head-dress,  a gold  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
saucer,  and  an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  representing  a bird. 

But  we  must  draw  the  curtain  on  this  scene  of  enchantment,  and  its 
sleeping  beauty;  hinting,  however,  before  we  dismiss  them,  that  the 
reader  may  look  into  this  work  for  many  equally  striking  pictures  of 
eastern  life,  all  depicted  with  similar  accuracy,  and  bringing  us  acquainted 
(in  many  instances,  for  the  first  time)  with  domestic  experiences  to 
which  the  foreign  traveller  cannot  obtain  access,  under  any  pretext,  or  by 
any  influence  whatever. 

The  town  of  Telkef,  nine  miles  from  Mosul,  has  a population  of  about 
20,000  souls,  nearly  all  Christians.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  productive. 
Here  are  grown  carrots  a yard  in  length  and  six  inches  in  diameter ; 
turnips  two  feet  in  diameter ; and  cucumbers  of  a horse-shoe  shape, 
and  so  long  that,  when  put  round  the  neck,  the  ends  nearly  reach  the 
knees ! These  are  not  the  only  wonders  of  the  place.  The  masons  of 
Telkef  build  substantial  houses  in  three  or  four  days,  of  stone,  with- 
out beams  of  any  kind,  united  by  mortar,  which  dries  up  in  half-an- 
hour,  resolving  the  whole  into  a solid  mass  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  an  European  builder  to  dig  his  foundation ! This  is  surely  the 
land  of  spells  and  witchcraft.  But  the  whole  account  of  Telkef  is 
curious  ; and  the  author  is  at  considerable  pains  to  develope  the  simple 
and  religious  character  of  its  inhabitants.  She  earnestly  repudiates  the 
charges  of  bigotry'  and  fanatical  cruelty  which  have  been  brought  against 
them  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  she  claims 
for  them  an  exemption  from  those  vices  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness 
which  too  frequently  disgrace  more  civilised  communities. 

From  Telkef  the  family  removed  to  Mosul,  and  from  thence  to  Al- 
koush,  a small  town  to  tne  north.  These  journeys  from  place  to  place 
appear  to  have  been  generally  suggested  by  matters  of  business,  the 
fatli  er  of  the  princess  having  property  in  mines,  and  factories,  and  cattle 
in  different  quarters,  which  occasionally  rendered  his  presence  necessary'. 
On  the  journey  to  Alkoush  the  caravan  is  attacked  by  a party  of  mounted 
Kurd  robbers  ; and,  after  a gallant  resistance,  the  unfortunate  travellers 
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are  overpowered,  stripped,  and  plundered.  With  difficulty  they  escape 
from  this  calamity,  but  only  to  fall  in  with  a greater. 

Returning  to  Mosul,  where  the  Christian  population  was  increasing  so 
fast,  that  the  princess’s  grandfather  had  built  a new  church,  under  per- 
mission, obtained  by  bribery,  they  find  that  the  architect  has  exceeded 
liis  authorised  limits  by  a few  feet.  Any  excuse  is  sufficient  for  fresh 
persecution  and  fresh  mulcts.  This  excess  of  the  architect  furnished  a 
pretext  for  throwing  all  the  influential  Christians  into  prison,  from  which 
the  author’s  family  were  ultimately  rescued  only  by  payment  of  a sum 
nearly  equivalent  to  ruin.  They  were  now  reduced  almost  to  beggary 
for  their  faith.  But  the  princess’s  father  was  not  to  be  broken  down  by 
these  events.  He  went  to  Bagdad,  laboured  hard  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  was  enabled  to  return  to  Mosul,  to  re-esta- 
blish himself  in  his  mills  and  manufactories,  and  to  rally  the  Christian 
community  once  more  around  him. 

Now'  followed  the  happiest  years  of  the  life  of  our  princess.  She  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  ; she  was  surrounded  by  luxuries  ; she  had  nothing 
to  interrupt  her  in  the  performance  of  her  religious  duties  ; she  was  in 
habits  of  intercourse  with  the  principal  families  of  the  country  ; and  her 
father  was  daily  increasing  his  wealth.  But  this  was  not  to  last.  The 
question  went  abroad  amongst  the  Turkish  population  — How  did  the 
Christian  man  thus  re-create  his  fortunes,  so  lately  broken  down  ? A 
charge  was  trumped  up  against  him  that  he  had  discovered  treasures 
under  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use. 
Legal  investigation  was  out  of  the  question.  He  and  his  brothers  were 
throwm  into  prison,  and  tortured  ; but  they  had  nothing  to  disclose.  At 
last,  liberty  was  once  more  purchased  by  the  confiscation  of  their  whole 
earthly  possessions.  It  was  too  late.  The  vital  energy  was  worn  out. 
In  three  weeks  the  princess  was  an  orphan. 

Horrors  grew  thick  and  fast  around  her  doomed  family.  One  of  her 
uncles  expired  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Another, 
an  archbishop,  was  bound  on  the  back  of  a wild  horse,  and  hunted  into  the 
desert.  Her  mother  lingered  a short  time  and  died  of  grief.  But  this 
was  not  at  all.  The  plague  came  upon  the  city,  and  under  its  indiscrimi- 
nate scourge,  wliich  made  no  respect  of  person  or  of  creed,  every  human 
being  on  earth'with  whom  this  unhappy  princess  wras  connected  perished. 
She  wras  now  alone  in  this  wide  world  ! 

I longed  for  death,  but  the  destroying  angel  passed  me  by.  F wandered 
about  the  Helds,  scarcely  knowing  wdiere  I was,  or  what  I did.  I passed  on, 
heedless  of  surrounding  objects  ; save  when  the  sight  of  some  well-known 
spot  lacerated  my  heart  anew,  by  awakening  it  to  a sense  of  its  bitter  loss  and 
mournful  degradation. 

Years  and  years  after,  upon  seeing,  in  a book  at  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Lon- 
don, an  engraving  of  the  bridge  at  Mosul,  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes,  as 
though  my  sorrow  had  been  but  a few  days  old.* 

Gathering  all  that  was  left  of  the  wreck  of  her  father’s  fortune,  she 
repaired  to  the  city  of  Bagdad.  Here  she  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
a rich  friend  ; and  when  time  allowed  her  mind  to  resume  a little  com- 
posure, she  renewed  her  project  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  women.  The  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  w’ere 
favourable  to  the  design.  Her  friend  w'as  wealthy,  and  willing  to  assist 
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her ; and  she  was  soon  enabled  to  establish  a sort  of  female  college, 
which  a variety  of  useful  accomplishments  were  taught,  and  no  pains 
spared  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This  great  effort  for 
the  redemption  of  her  countrywomen  had  already  achieved  considerable 
good,  and  promised  still  more  important  results,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  officious  intermeddling  of  an  European  missionary, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Bagdad.  Her  observations  on  this 
subject  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
who  are  sent  into  the  East,  is  frequently  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  arising  from  their  personal  unfitness  for  the  difficulties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed ; and  she  strenu- 
ously insists  upon  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
choice  of  persons  upon  whose  diligence,  meekness,  and  zeal,  interests  so 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  Christianity,  may  be  said  almost  wholly  to  de- 
pend. 

Worn  out  by  these  successive  misfortunes  and  disappointments,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  princess  should  at  last  grow  weary  of  larg'e 
cities,  and  long  for  the  solitude  and  tranquillity  of  the  pastoral  life.  She 
had  now  seen  enough  of  the  misery  of  walled  towns,  and  she  resolved  to 
seek  for  repose  in  the  desert.  The  energy  of  her  character  is  exliibited 
in  the  decision  of  her  movements.  She  had  no  sooner  determined  upou 
leaving  Bagdad,  than  wo  find  her  wending  her  course  towards  a tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
whose  chief  was  personally  known  to  her  father. 

The  first  view  of  the  tribe,  in  their  locomotive  city,  was  a vision  of 
freedom,  both  novel  and  hopeful  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  the  Christian  Emir. 


The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  my  sight,  on  approaching  the  en- 
campment, w’as  most  imposing.  On  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  vast  plain  was  covered  with  tents  ; while  countless  flocks 
of  sheep,  camels,  and  horses  innumerable,  were  grazing  on  the  pastures  around. 
No  mountain  range,  no  tree,  intervened  to  break  the  level  surface  of  the 
plain  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  mouth  of  May,  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  spring  grass  was 
rendered  doubly  brilliant  by  the  many-lined  flowers  which  everywhere  sprang 
up  in  profusion.  The  vast  expanse  of  verdure  was  relieved  by  the  beautifully 
winding  Euphrates,  whose  gentle  eddies,  ever  and  anon  catching  the  sun’s 
rays  as  they  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  hanging  bank,  flashed  forth  their 
joy  like  tne  glad  eye  of  early  youth.  It  seemed  made  to  be  the  abode  of 
peace  and  innocence  ; and  I appeared  to  myself  to  have  been  suddenly  car- 
ried back  to  the  age  of  the  early  patriarchs. 


The  reception  she  experienced  from  the  friendly  Arabs,  renewed  her 
courage  and  cheerfulness  ; arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  her 
accommodation  in  the  tent  of  tne  sheikh  ; and  as  she  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  a private  apartment,  something  in  that  way  was  effected 
by  means  of  a curtain.  Here  she  had  her  own  separate  nook,  where  she 
might  at  least  pursue  her  devotions  without  offending  the  prejudices  of 
of  her  kind  hosts.  But  what  was  to  be  done  for  a bed  ? The  Arabs 
sleep  on  a carpet  spread  on  the  bare  ground,  with  nothing  to  protect 
them  against  odious  reptiles  ; the  princess  had  always  been  used  to  a 
bed  of  palm-leaves,  resting  on  a frame  of  palm  w’ood.  Fortunately, 
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however,  there  were  no  scorpions  in  this  district,  and  she  contrived  to 
make  herself  comfortable  in  her  new  and  independent  quarters. 

When  these  little  preliminary  matters  were  settled,  her^friends  set  about 
preparing  “ luncheon”  for  her,  for  so,  we  suppose,  we  must  designate  a 
slight  mid-day  repast,  consisting  of  dates  fried  in  butter,  eggs  and 
camel's  milk.  Luncheon  discussed — to  which  every  body  brought  a 
good  appetite — the  whole  party  set  out  for  a u stroll”  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  Here  they  enjoyed  themselves  in  that  leisurely  and 
legendary  spirit  so  characteristic  of  Bedouin  happiness,  and  at  sunset  re- 
turned to  dinner  to  the  tent  of  the  chief. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  dinner  these  wan- 
dering Arabs  take  delight  in,  and  may  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  have  some  very  excellent  notions  of  the  culinary  art.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  three  roasted  meats  of  different  sorts — sheep,  lamb, 
and  gazelles.  There  was  also  the  leg  of  a camel  roasted,  to  which  the 
Bedouins  are  particularly  partial,  but  which  our  Babylonian  princess 
frankly  confesses  she  abhors.  After  the  dinner,  consisting  of  these  sub- 
stantial dishes,  came  fruit  of  divers  sorts  in  great  abundance  ; and  after 
the  fruit,  coffee.  The  Arabs  do  not  live  so  ill  after  all ; and  as  this  is 
their  regular  daily  course,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  modes  of  life  in 
rich  and  crowded  cities  much  less  copious  and  satisfactory. 

The  Arabs  detest  tobacco,  which  they  call  the  “ accursed  weed,”  but 
with  true  natural  politeness,  they  insisted  upon  the  princess  indulging 
herself  with  her  nergliilah. 

Dinner  is  now  over,  and  the  company  arranging  themselves  in  a large 
circle,  proceed  to  relate  anecdotes  and  tell  stories,  chiefly  relating  to 
horses  of  rare  breed,  and  desperate  adventures  with  hostile  tribes.  Some- 
times the  stories  are  relieved  by  snatches  of  song,  brisk  or  melancholy, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  singer.  These  pleasant  entertainments 
terminate  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  company  separate,  each  retiring  to 
his  couch,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  encampment  is  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 

And  such  is  the  life  of  the  Arabs  in  the  desert,  day  after  day,  varied 
only  by  occasions  of  festival  and  rejoicing  (of  which  we  have  an  illus- 
trative instance  graphically  detailed  in  these  volumes),  by  death  or  hos- 
tilities, or  those  visitations  of  Providence  to  which  their  singular  way  of 
life  especially  exposes  them.  The  account  given  by  the  princess  of  these 
people,  of  their  manners,  costume,  and  character,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  work. 

The  description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  for  the  purpose 
of  going  in  quest  of  fresher  pastures,  is  particularly  striking.  The  whole 
tribe  is  in  commotion — men  and  women  rushing  to  and  fro — shepherds 
collecting  their  flocks — camels  moving  backwards  and  forwards — horses 
saddling — tents  striking  in  every  direction.  Never  was  there  witnessed 
so  bustling  a scene.  The  princess  says  that  she  never  saw  so  many 
beautiful  horses  at  one  time  ; as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  they  could  be 
discerned  prancing  and  neighing  with  joy  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
the  approaching  change.  Even  the  camels  participated  in  this  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness.  Every  thing  being  ready,  tents  packed  and  flocks 
collected,  the  cavalcade  sets  out ; the  men  mounted  in  front,  with  their 
long  lances  glittering  in  the  sun  ; then  the  women,  mounted  on  camels, 
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the  most  considerable  amongst  them  being  seated  under  a canopy,  with 
curtains  round  it,  attended  by  slaves  and  negresses  ; and  then  the  bag- 
gage camels  bearing  the  tents,  provisions,  and  effects  of  the  tribe.  Every 
two  hours  there  is  a halt  to  take  coffee  ; and  as  the  immense  procession 
moves  forward,  men  run  along  on  foot,  loaded  with  roasted  meats,  bread, 
and  dates,  crying  aloud,  “ He  who  is  hungry  let  him  approach  !”  Who 
shall  say  that  these  Bedouins  are  not  a highly-civilised  people  ? We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  by  what  resources  of  art  or  appliances  of  wealth 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Western  Europe  could  manage  to  travel  the 
desert  with  greater  pomp  or  comfort  ? 

But  the  bird  returns  to  its  nest  after  all.  The  magnificent  hospitality 
of  these  kind  and  holiest  people  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  void  in  the  heart 
of  the  princess : and  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  her  old  desire  to 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  came  so  irresistibly  upon  her,  that 
she  bade  adieu  to  the  worthy  sheikh,  and  returned  to  Bagdad  to  join  a 
caravan  which  was  then  in  preparation  on  the  neighbouring  plains.  This 
caravan  had  been  accumulating  for  a term  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
now  consisted  of  not  less  than  15,000  camels  and  horses,  and  about  5000 
travellers.  The  details  of  the  preparation  and  departure  of  this  im- 
mense living  mass,  and  of  its  whole  progress,  mav  be  included  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  a publication  which  abounds  with  sin- 
gular and  original  pictures.  The  grave  camels  keep  their  file  with  the 
discipline  of  well-drilled  soldiers  ; the  drivers  walk  by  their  sides ; then 
there  are  camels  for  all  purposes,  for  baggage,  merchandise,  and  riding ; 
with  pilgrims,  rich  and  poor,  some  mounted,  others  walking,  slaves,  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  with  their  owners,  who  join  the  caraven  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  during  the  journey.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  camels  are 
unladen,  and  the  tents  pitched  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  a great  canvass  city  springs  up  in  the  desert,  as  if  by  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter’s  wand.  Streets  and  squares  of  tents  stretch  off 
in  every  direction,  and  when  the  city  is  completed,  a rampart  is  forthwith 
cast  up  around  it,  by  placing  the  camels  in  a circle  on  the  outer  verge  ; 
and  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  attack,  the  tra- 
vellers begin  to  think  about  supper.  The  whole  scene  is  marvellously 
picturesque. 

The  travelling  butchers  were  now  all  on  the  alert,  and  purchases  were  mak- 
ing in  all  directions.  Sheep  were  slaughtered,  and  every  body  purchased  ac- 
cording to  his  wants,  the  price  paid,  being  about  five  or  six  paras  for  the  ratel, 
or  five  pounds  for  five  farthings.  The  purchase  being  made,  no  time  was  lost 
iu  preparing  the  meat  for  table,  the  cooks  fully  equalling  the  tent-builders  in 
expertness  and  rapidity.  Fires  were  made  on  the  ground,  and  immediately 
the  air  was  filled  with  those  acceptable  hissing  sounds  which,  after  a long  fast, 
are  sweeter  music  than  the  voice  of  his  mistress  to  the  sighing  lover,  and 
upon  hearing  which,  the  sternest  visage  puts  on  a momentary  gleam  of  be- 
nignity. 

Before  the  door  of  each  tent,  slaves  were  seen  busily  engaged  in  spreading 
the  large  white  cloths  upon  the  bare  grounds  ; and  it  was  not  long  before 
every  cloth  was  surrounded  bv  a company  evidently  fully  disposed  to  devote 
themselves  seriously  to  the  business  in  hand. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  the  caravan  is  exposed,  is  the  “samiri,” 
the  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  which  comes  scorching  and  destroying  every 
thing  in  its  progress.  Fortunately,  the  camels  possess  the  wonderful 
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faculty  of  being  able  to  scent  it  two  hours  before  its  actual  approach,  so 
that  there  is  time  to  put  up  the  tents,  under  the  shelter  of  which  the 
travellers,  throwing  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  await  its  dreadful 
passage.  This  extraordinary  scourge  was  witnessed  by  the  princess. 

Casting  my  eyes  to  windward,  I beheld  a vast  column,  which  seemed  to* 
reach  from  eartlrto  heaven,  gradually  approaching  our  encampment.  Round 
and  round  the  huge  lurid  mass  whirled,  as  it  slowly  but  steadily  kept  its  on- 
ward progress,  casting  a deep  shadow  across  the  naked  desert.  Above  my 
head  all  was  serenity  and  peace ; but  as  the  column  approached,  the  gusts 
which  had  just  now  produced  the  slightest  rustling  in  the  curtains  of  the  Ma- 
liommedan  lady’s  tent,  became  more  sudden  and  violent ; now  chilling  the 
blood,  and  now  scorching,  like  the  blast  of  a furnace. 

I felt  a sensation  of  terror  creeping  over  me  ; my  strength  seemed  to  aban- 
don my  limbs  ; I felt  as  though  I were  suffocated,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Alt 
hopes  of  gaining  my  own  tent  were  vain,  for  the  samiri  was  now  at  hand.  I 
closed  the  curtain  in  haste,  and  stretching  myself  on  the  ground,  covered  my 
head  and  face  with  my  “ mashallah.”  My  companion  did  the  same,  and  we- 
waited  the  passage  of  the  scourge  in  silent  dread. 

The  sides  of  our  tent  were  now  shaken  with  fearful  violence.  I expected' 
every  moment  to  see  it  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  ourselves  exposed  to  the^ 
destructive  fury  of  the  blast,  which  makes  a speedy  tomb  for  all  who  oppose 
its  onward  progress.  The  heat  was  become  like  a hot  bath,  and  we  breathed- 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  storm  lasted  seven  or  eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  we  rose  from, 
the  ground,  and,  after  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  our  preservation^ 
each  after  her  own  fashion,  I went  forth  from  the  tent  to  see  wnat  had  been, 
the  fate  of  my  own  friends.  As  I passed  along  the  encampment,  I met 
crowds,  looking  like  men  arisen  from  the  dead,  issuing  from  their  tents,  and' 
exchanging  congratulations  upon  their  recent  escape;  and  turning  leeward,  1 
beheld  the  deadly  dreaded  column  holding  on  its  desolating  course  towards  the* 
horizon. 

The  tents  being  now  struck,  and  the  camels  loaded,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.  In  our  progress  we  beheld,  with  horror,  the  dead  bodies  of  several 
Arabs,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  the  samiri,  scorched  to  a cinder  on  the- 
dreary  waste. 

The  description  of  the  passage  of  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  to  Da- 
mascus is  one  of  the  most  striking  sketches  of  Eastern  life  we  ever  read. 
The  account  of  Damascus  itself  is  no  less  close  and  true  in  its  details. 
Every  feature  of  the  domestic  life  of  this  famous  city  is  specially  de- 
picted by  one  who  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  investigating 
its  peculiarities,  without  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Accordingly  she  gives 
us  accurate  accounts  of  the  baths — the  re-unions — the  dances — the  en- 
tertainments— the  indoor  lives  of  the  ladies — their  love  of  elegant  small 
talk  and  scandal — their  coquetry,  and  the  splendour  of  their  appoint- 
ments. Amongst  others,  she  became  very  intimate  with  an  Aga’s  wife, 
who  had  been  originally  a Christian,  and  who  was  resolved  to  make  her 
escape,  although  she  was  surrounded  by  magnificence,  and  exercised 
unlimited  power  in  the  Zenana.  This  resolution,  attended  by  the  im- 
minent risk  of  the  lives  of  both,  was  ultimately  earned  into  effect  with 
perfect  security  ; and  when  the  princess  afterwards  reached  the  convents 
of  the  Lebanon,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  friend,  the  Aga’s 
wife,  in  one  of  them. 

Having  resumed  her  pilgrimage,  after  a pleasant  sojourn  in  Damascus-* 
the  princess  proceeds  to  Lebanon,  visiting  all  the  convents  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood,  then  on  to  Beyrout,  and  so  to  Jerusalem,  giving  ample  ac 
counts  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  that  locality.  Her  pilgrimage 
is  relieved  by  a visit  to  Constantinople,  and  other  excursions  ; and  the 
labour  of  love  she  had  so  long  contemplated  being  now  concluded,  she 
resolves  to  retire  for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  one  of  the  convents  of  the 
Lebanon.  But  she  is  dissuaded  from  this  intention  by  the  Emir  Beschir, 
the  Prince  of  the  Lebanon,  who  offers  her  an  asylum  in  his  palace,  as 
lady  of  honour  to  the  Amira.  She  gladly  accepts  this  offer,  and  once 
more  finds  herself  in  a position  of  affluence  and  tranquillity.  The 
prince  is  a Christian,  and  although  adopting  externally  the  customs  of 
the  Turk,  his  private  household  is  conducted  with  all  observances  of  the 
Christian  worship.  Our  Babylonian  princess  is  here  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long  ; she  wants  nothing  on  earth  to  complete  her  round  of  de- 
lights ; the  measure  of  her  joy  is  full.  Here  she  became  acquainted 
with  that  singular  woman  of  tall  stature  and  masculine  habits,  the  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  ; and  might  have  advantageously  extended  the  circle  of 
her  friendship,  if  a desire  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  knowledge  still 
more  ambitiously  had  not  prevailed  with  her  over  all  considerations  of  mere 
self-interest  or  contentment.  For  several  years  she  resided  in  the  palace 
of  the  Emir,  and  during  that  period  had  amassed,  in  money  ana  pre- 
sents, from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds.  Now  was  the  time  to  indulge 
the  dream  of  her  youth,  by  visiting  Europe,  the  seat  and  head -quarters, 
as  she  foolishly  believed,  of  all  the  Christian  virtues ! In  vain  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  assured  her  that  she  would  find  no  such  manifestations 
of  Christian  purity  in  Christendom ; in  vain  the  Emir  pointed  out  to  her 
the  risk  and  danger  of  her  projected  journey  ; her  mind  was  made  up, 
and  her  ancient  will  was  as  dominant  as  ever.  She  left  the  palace  of 
her  kind  protectors  in  tears — prophetic  of  the  miserable  fate  which 
awaited  her! 

In  1832  she  reached  Leghorn  ; there  she  was  detained  three  months 
by  illness.  Then  she  went  on  to  Rome,  where  she  staid  for  years.  By 
this  time  she  longed  to  return  to  the  primitive  and  peaceful  Lebanon  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  From  Rome  she  went  to  Paris,  misfortune  after 
misfortune  tracking  her  steps  ; and  here  the  greatest  of  all  befel  her,  in 
hearing  of  the  dethronement  of  her  friend  the  Emir,  through  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Turkish  and  English  governments,  and  of  his  being  reduced 
to  a state  of  absolute  dependence.  From  Paris  she  came  to  Londou, 
lured  by  hopes  that  have  been  one  after  another  disappointed,  and  in 
this  great  human  solitude  this  desolate  princess  is  now  living,  heart- 
broken, and  friendless,  and  looking  forward  with  pleasure  only  to  her 
final  release  from  a life  of  sorrow  and  vicissitude. 

The  contrast  between  her  European  and  her  Eastern  experiences  is 
very  sudden  and  impressive.  In  the  East,  she  believed  Europe  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  refinement  and  civilisation,  of  piety,  learning,  and  all 
Christian  qualities,  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  She  longed  to  approach 
this  moral  and  religious  El  Dorado,  and  incurred  great  fatigue  and  sa- 
crifices in  the  effort  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  But  from  the  very  first 
moment  she  came  into  contact  with  the  Europeans,  she  was  destined  to  • 
be  plundered  and  deceived,  and  ill-used  by  them  in  every  possible  way. 
Even  on  board  ship,  on  the  voyage  to  Leghorn,  she  was  robbed  by  the 
sailors,  who,  finding  that  she  liad  some  casks  of  Cyprus  wine  with  her. 
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destined  for  presents,  contrived  to  drain  every  one  of  them.  This  was 
lier  first  practical  evidence  of  European  Christianity.  Arrived  at  Leg- 
iiorn,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  some  of  her  ingots  into  money,  for  which 
purpose  she  employed  a regular  agent,  who  was  base  enough  to  swindle 
lier  out  of  nearly  the  whole  value,  giving  her  only  one-tenth  of  the 
actual  market  price.  This  was  her  second  European  experience.  But 
loetter  tilings  were  to  be  hoped  for  at  Rome,  where  she  was  introduced 
to  the  Pope,  and  where  she  expected  at  least  common  Christian  honesty. 
It  so  fell  out,  however,  that  at  Rome  the  greatest  calamity  of  all  befel 
lier  ; the  box  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  her  worldly  substance  was 
locked  up,  being  broken  open  and  rifled  while  she  was  one  day  paying  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  now  on  the  sudden  reduced  to  pe- 
nury. But  her  amiable  friend,  the  Emir,  continued  to  send  her  an 
allowance,  which  sustained  her  above  want,  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
friends,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  hoped  to  better  her  fortunes.  It 
was  during  her  residence  in  Paris  she  heard  of  the  Emir’s  downfall.  She 
was  now  a beggar — literally  without  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence. 
She  struggled  on  as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  a pupil  to  whom  she 
taught  Arabic.  He  paid  her  five  francs  a week.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  and  the  snow  was  thick  in  the  streets.  She  tried  to  live  on 
these  five  francs,  without  fire,  for  she  could  afford  none.  But  she  de- 
ceived herself.  The  rent  alone  was  twenty  francs  a month.  She  was 
starving!  This  noble-hearted,  generous  woman,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  for  her  faith,  who  had  seen  her  friends  and  dear  relatives  die  around 
her  for  that  faith,  was  now  starving  in  the  streets  of  a great  Christian 
city ! 

We  will  not  trace  this  agonising  history  further — how  she  has  con- 
tinued to  struggle  on — but  we  desire  to  draw'  the  reader’s  attention  to 
this  work  in  which  it  is  recorded.  If  the  writer  had  no  other  claim  upon 
us  than  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  in  these  pages — extraordinary 
in  grasp  and  versatility,  even  for  the  most  accomplished  European  lady — 
she  would  be  well  entitled  to  that  admiration  and  succour  with  which 
their  perusal  can  hardly  fail  to  surround  her.  We  cannot  recall  any 
work  in  which  so  intimate  a knowledge  of  Eastern  life  is  so  agree- 
ably displayed  ; or  in  which  a narrative  of  such  strong  personal  interest 
is  set  in  a series  of  such  vivid  descriptions.  The  subject  is,  in  every 
point  of  view,  attractive,  not  less  for  its  novelty  than  for  the  intellectual 
power  exhibited  in  its  treatment. 
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“ FAULTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES:” 

THE  OLD  STORY  ! 

By  Lam  an  Blanchard,  Esq. 

“ Faults  on  both  sides”  is  a verdict  delivered  sixty  million  times  in 
every  second,  from  the  jury-box  of  society. 

As  Everybody  in  these  days  can  see  occasion,  and  that  pretty  fre- 
quently, to  cast  grave  censure  and  cutting  ridicule  upon  the  classes 
from  which  juries  are  selected,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
juries  are  not  chosen  from  the  classes  to  which  Everybody  belongs.  It 
happens,  however,  that  law  and  justice,  when  in  quest  of  jurymen,  are 
obliged  to  go  for  them  to  that  multitudinous  person,  the  public  in  ge- 
neral ; and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  people  who  lash  or  laugh  at  juries, 
are  the  severest  self-censurers,  and  bitter  satirists  at  their  own  cost.  So 
with  ourselves,  and  so  be  it. 

Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  instant,  in  the  honest  city  we  reside  in,  juries 
are,  to  say  the  least,  as  unpopular  as  at  Botany  Bay ; and  this  unpopu- 
larity as  regularly  increases  as  population  does  in  the  penal  settlements. 
We  who  have  unsullied  characters,  who  abjure  every  vice  that  is  unlaw- 
ful, and  who  live  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  is  agreeable  to  our 
constitutions,  all  under  the  protection  of  the  jury-box,  rail  as  loudly  at 
juries,  as  the  rascals  of  whom  juries  rid  us. 

But  then  how  nicely  we  discriminate — with  what  a fine  and  delicate 
hand  we  draw  the  line  between  (as  we  may  say)  the  box  and  its  twelve 
tenants.  How  philosophically  we  distinguish  between  the  jury  and  the 
jury  ism,  between  the  practice  and  the  principle.  While  we  bully  the 
“ honest  and  intelligent”  dozen  as  often  as  we  please,  how  rapturously 
we,  on  every  occasion,  extol  the  system.  The  blockheads  assembled  in 
the  box  are  only  not  knaves  and  perjurers,  because  they  are  dense  fools, 
or  dreamers  past  waking ; but  the  box  itself  is  all  the  while  religiously 
held  to  be  a blessing  invaluable. 

An  Englishman  may  just  as  well  poison  his  grandmother,  as  rail  at 
trial  by  jury.  No  false  indictment  was  ever  tom  to  pieces  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  under  a jury’s  unerring  and  beneficent  auspices,  as  that  free- 
born Briton  would  be  who  should  dare  to  whisper  in  any  popular  as- 
sembly a syllable  disparaging  to  that  glorious  institution.  To  hint  that 
it  is  less  than  perfect,  is  to  incur  moral  expatriation — the  blackest  cri- 
minals would  cut  you  when  you  went  up  to  give  evidence  in  their  favour. 
Indeed,  the  veiy  worst  offenders  have  been  known  to  declare  that  if  they 
could  not  be  tried  by  a jury  of  their  country,  they  would  rather  not  be 
tried  at  all. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  argument  which  ought,  and, 
but  for  an  apparently  instinctive  prejudice  in  favour  of  trial  by  jury, 
must  prevail,  especially  among  the  class  last  adverted  to.  Since,  if  the 
strict  and  faultless  rule  of  justice  is  understood  to  assert,  that  a man  can 
only  be  truly  tried  when  he  is  tried  by  his  peers,  it  follows  that  a prisoner 
who  has  once  been  convicted,  should,  when  arraigned  a second  time,  be 
tried  by  a jury  of  convicts.  Every  man  is  deemed  innocent  until  proved 
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guilty — bright,  unwritten  maxim  making  written  laws  look  oftentimes 
dark  ; hence  twelve  honest  men  to  try  the  accused.  But  when  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  happens  to  be  an  unfortunate  who  has  once  before 
been  found  guilty  of  robbery,  ought  there  not — in  fairness — to  be  twelve 
thieves  in  the  jury-box  to  try  him  ? 

It  speaks  volumes  (large  and  numerous  as  the  statutes  themselves), 
for  the  love  and  veneration  in  which  trial  by  jury  is  held  by  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen,  that  the  advocacy  of  such  a principle  of  impartiality  as 
this,  might  be  just  as  securely  ventured  upon  in  either  house  of  legisla- 
ture, as  in  a meeting  of  the  swell-mob,  however  “numerous  and  in- 
fluential.” The  very  prisoners  would  kick  the  asserter  of  such  a 
privilege  out  of  Newgate.  Picking  oakum  constitutes  no  paradise, 
would  be  their  natural  exclamation  as  human  beings  ; but,  as  English- 
men in  particular,  they  would  as  naturally  add,  don’t  tamper  with  trial 
by  jury! 

Such  is  the  infatuation,  such  at  least  is  the  enthusiastic  reverence, 
which,  in  some  quarters,  is  known  to  exist,  for  this  great  feature  of  our 
laws,  that  certain  philosophers,  moving  in  the  innermost  circles  of  en- 
lightenment, have  been  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  total  abolition  of 
criijie,  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of  all  legislation  throughout  the  land, 
would  be  a desideratum — whether  it  would  prove  an  unmixed  good,  an 
always  salutary  blessing,  seeing  that  it  would,  of  necessity,  throw  into 
abeyance,. and  virtually  consign  to  silent  oblivion,  the  practice  of  trial 
by  jury. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a matter  still  held  in  dispute  by  some  re- 
fined speculators  in  philosophy,  whether  such  an  institution  so  valued  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people — those  who  have  been  found  guilty,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  never  been  found  innocent,  though  they  are  charitably 
supposed  to  be  so — may  not,  by  virtue  of  its  very*  excellence,  possess  the 
most  insidiously  mischievous  influences — may  not,  by  the  purity  of  its 
principle,  excite  to  just  so  much  corruption  as  serves  to  put  the  all-pre- 
serving instrument  in  action. 

“ Where  are  you  hurrying  ?”  said  I,  to  a scampering  acquaintance  last 
week. 

“ On  a friendly  errand,”  was  the  reply.  ' “ An  old  school -fellow,  who 
has  done  me  many  a good  turn,  has  just  set  up  in  business,  and,  however 
costly  to  myself,  I can’t  help  patronising  him  at  starting.” 

“ I see  ; a jeweller  perhaps  ; and  a trinket  or  two  for — ” 

“ Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dabbs  is  a dentist ; but  one  must 
give  him  a lift,  you  know,  and  so  I shall  go  and  have  a tooth  taken  out ! 
They’re  all  devilish  sound,  and  I’m  only  afraid,  as  he’s  inexperienced,  it 
may  try  his  powers.” 

Reasoning  upon  a similar  principle,  philosophers  of  a refined  tempera- 
ment have  feared — most  groundlessly — that  the  institution  alluded  to 
has,  on  some  occasions,  been  set  at  work  solely  by  the  impulse  of  a pa- 
triotic desire  to  see  it  in  operation  ; that  some  ardent  and  admiring  na- 
tures, contemplating  its  moral  grandeur,  may  have  said,  “ How  sublime 
is  this  engine  of  justice,  how  perfect  the  fairness  which  is  its  foundation 
and  also  its  essence  ! It  is  but  to  commit  a felony,  to  experience  its 
happy  and  equal  working.  Here  goes  !” 

But  all  such  objections  are  buried  in  a speechless  depth,  deeper  than 
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that  wherein  Prospero  drowned  his  book.  No  moralist,  no  philosopher, 
no  law-reformer,  no  Young  Englandite,  even  in  the  present  flush  and 
glory  of  his  daring,  dare  dream  of  giving  utterance  to  the  least  irreve- 
rential  of  such  scruples.  To  cast  a slur  upon  the  jury-box,  is  to  stand 
condemned  at  the  bar  without  trial  at  all. 

“ What  a deal  of  nonsense  now,”  said  George  III.,  “ there  is  in  Shak- 
speare  ; what  sad  stuff,  shocking  stuff,  eh  ? Yes,  yes — to  be  sure  there 
is  ; but  one  mustn’t  say  so,  one  mustn’t  say  so.”  •» 

That  monarch  was  not  perhaps  a very  profound  critic,  and  might  not 
see  all  things  precisely  as  Shakspeare  saw  them  ; but  there  is  something 
in  his  remark  that  may  admit  occasionally  of  no  unuseful  application. 

In  exact  proportion  to  the  idolatrous  pride  w*ith  which  we  contemplate 
the  jury  principle,  is  the  licence  we  allow  ourselves  in  impugning,  de- 
riding, and  picking  to  pieces  the  judgments  of  the  jurors  in  whose  per- 
sons it  is  represented.  In  like  manner,  there  are  good  orthodox  people 
who  would  die  at  the  stake  for  the  church,  but  who  never  leave  off  abus- 
ing parsons  the  whole  year  round.  You  may  briug  in  what  verdict  you 
like  against  a jury.  You  cannot  be  too  unjust  for  the  popular  taste. 
They  are  the  only  people  in  court  who  can  be  run  down  with  impunity, 
and  are  despised  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  sanctity  with  which  the  office 
they  fill  is  regarded.  Attack  the  judge,  however  mildly,  and  somebody  in 
whose  favour  he  once  summed  up,  will  gratefully  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
Abuse  the  counsel,  and  the  whole  ferocious  pack  will  fasten  on  you  at 
once ! Bully  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant’s  friends  may  screen  you 
from  his  rage  ; condemn  the  defendant  unheard,  and  the  plaintifF s par- 
tisans are  bound  to  protect  you.  Insult  the  witnesses,  and  some  of  them 
will  take  their  own  part,  or  the  judge  will  interfere  to  spare  them. 

But  the  jurymen  are  all  your  own — the  whole  defenceless  twelve. 
They  alone  are  without  shield  or  protection.  For  them,  no  man,  how- 
ever chivalrous  his  nature,  feels  called  upon  to  stand  up.  It  is  nobody’s 
business  to  see  a jury  righted ; at  best,  the  verdict  in  their  case  would  be 
“ justifiable  ill-usage.” 

They  are  called  " honest  and  intelligent”  by  courtesy,  but  the  words 
mean  no  more  than  “ honourable”  before  “ member.”  If  they  follow 
the  judge’s  dictation,  they  are  handsomely  pronounced  to  be  servile, 
spiritless,  and  foresworn ; if  they  happen  to  differ  with  that  learned  per- 
son, and  bring  in  a verdict  contrary  to  his  intelligible  direction,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  self-willed,  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  law 
and  evidence.  If  they  come  to  a decision  instantaneously,  the  decision, 
though  right,  is  farcical  for  want  of  deliberation  ; if  they  liave  con- 
scientious scruples  and  cannot  agree,  we  lock  them  up  and  starve  them 
into  unanimity ; thus  obtaining  a verdict,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
understandings  and  the  purity  of  their  consciences,  but  by  physical  tor- 
ture and  the  exhaustion  of  their  animal  powers.  In  a question  of  life 
or  death,  we  force  a decree,  aye  or  no,  not  from  the  brain,  but  from  the 
stomach.  We  detain  them  from  their  homes  to  the  injury  or  ruin  of 
their  business  for  days  together,  jamming  them  up  in  the  Old  Baileys  of 
this  world,  to  try  scores  of  wretched  cases  that  should  have  been  settled 
elsewhere — and  then  we  make  them  a legal  offer  of  elevenpence. 

Looking  at  all  which  the  judge  has  to  learn,  to  sacrifice  and  to  endure 
in  the  performance  of  his  great  functions,  we  may  scarcely  envy  him  the 
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dignity  and  reward  of  his  elevation.  A counsel  with  ten  thousand  a year, 
seems  somebody  ; but  he  works  horribly  hard,  lives  in  strife  and  storm 
all  his  days,  forfeits  too  often,  with  sweet  serenity  of  thought,  all  delicacy 
of  taste, 'and  is  sometimes  obliged  to  defend  villany  and  serve  a rascal  at  a 
good  man’s  cost.  Witnesses,  standing  conspicuously  to  be  baited  with 
their  mouths  sewn  up,  are  in  no  enviable  position ; and  to  be  a plaintiff, 
is  to  find  out  frequently  the  misery  of  being  in  the  right,  and  the  ruin 
that  attends  on  victory  ; to  be  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  never  can  be  plea- 
sant : — yet  to  be  tliis,  or  any  tiling,  is  preferable  a thousand  times  over 
to  being  on  the  jury. 

In  revenge  for  all  these  slight  hardships  and  injuries,  in  sweet  and  safe 
revenge,  we  see  juries  laying  their  heads  together  to  generate  verdicts  on 
the  “ serve  him  right”  principle — verdicts  of  flat  burglary  in  peijury- 
cases,  and  of  “guilty,  but  with  innocent  intentions,”  in  a case  of  deli- 
berate shooting  through  the  head.  Where  freaks  like  these,  which  are 
now  so  continually  witnessed,  and  which  suggest  recollections  rather  of 
Jack-in-the-box  than  the  jury  there, — happen  to  be  not  directly  prompted 
by  a spirit  of  sly  malicious  revenge,  they  owe  their  origin  most  probably 
to  one  of  two  considerations.  The  first  is,  that  as  the  jurymen  are  a 
portion  of  general  society,  it  is  their  duty  and  interest  to  vindicate  the 
views  of  general  society  in  relation  to  jurymen  as  far  as  they  can  ; and 
the  second  is,  that  as  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  pride  and  affection  of  the  nation,  no  fantastic  tricks  on  the  part  of  a ‘ 
few  dozen  dolts  and  drolls  in  the  jury-box  can  weaken  its  influence,  or 
bring  it  into  even  momentary  contempt. 

But  we  are  now  to  look  at  jurymen  out  of  the  box — to  see  them  serv- 
ing unsummoned,  delivering  volunteer-verdicts,  and  dispensing  decrees 
of  “ guilty”  or  “ not  guilty”  in  every  case  they  can  pry  into,  without  the 
lightest  scruple  of  conscience,  the  smallest  degree  of  deliberation,  or  an 
atom  of  moral  responsibility. 

Take  the  first  dozen  people  who  come — they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bom  jurymen  ; they  have  been  jurors  at  least  from  childhood,  and  the 
very  cradle  was  a preparatory  box  in  which  they  learned  the  useful  art  of 
sleeping.  The  first  habit  they  acquired  was,  the  habit  of  giving  ver- 
dicts. They  were  never  sworn  to  well  and  truly  try,  and  try  they  did 
not ; but  they  gave  a verdict  as  soon  as  they  could  talk,  and  as  often  as 
they  could  find  a case.  They  have  been  doing  it  ever  since.  They  do 
it  daily,  hourly,  and  for  ever.  We  are  a nation  of  jurors.  Every  din- 
ner-table and  every  sofa,  every  kitchen,  parlour,  and  gossip-comer  is  a 
jury-box,  where  the  verdicts  are  pronounced  agreeably  to  the  same  law  of 
chance  that  governs  the  dice-box. 

JSow  the  sworn  juries,  as  we  have  seen,  often  mistake  black  for  white, 
in  the  most  whimsical  spirit  of  contradiction  that  ever  astonished  a 
prisoner  or  amused  the  lookers-on.  They  do  contrive  to  see  most  in- 
geniously sundry  invisible  points,  and  to  overlook  at  the  same  time  the 
most  staring  facts  in  the  world.  In  one  respect,  juries  are  always  to  be 
relied  on,  and  it  is  this  : — if  there  be  a way  to  go  wrong,  they  will  take  it. 
It  would  appear  not  unfrequently,  that  there  are  subjects  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  specially  reserved  by  some  mysterious  law,  to  puzzle  persons 
sitting  on  a jury,  but  utterly  incapable  ot  perplexing  any  other  samples  of 
curious  humanity. 
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But  of  course  it  happens  that  they  sometimes  stumble  on  the  truth. 
A man  who  is  always  guessing,  will  guess  rightly  now  and  then  ; and  the 
system  of  heads  and  tails,  fairly  managed,  will  turn  up  once  in  a way  in 
favour  of  justice.  Besides,  their  conclusions,  when  erroneous,  are  only 
injurious  to  one  of  two  parties ; for  although  juries  may  have  been 
known  before  now  to  come  into  court  with  a verdict  of  “ guilty  against 
the  prosecutor,”  yet  they  are  in  no  part  of  the  country  in  the  habit  of 
finding  both  prosecutor  and  prisoner  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

Now  herein  are  they  miracles  of  even-handed  and  harmonious  justice, 
compared  with  the  figures  they  cut  out  of  the  jury-box.  In  common 
daily  life,  where  they  appear  in  the  character  of  irresponsible  jurymen,  a 
mere  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  wrong  person  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  sweeping  love  of  justice.  They  must  have  double  ver- 
dicts— condemnatory  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  too.  Justice,  in  fine,  must 
bear  a two-edged  sword,  and  cut  both  ways,  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
the  favourite  verdict  wherever  “ Society”  holds  her  court — “ there  are 
faults  on  both  sides.” 

No  phrase  could  be  invented  w ith  a fairer  face,  stem,  but  just ; it  has 
an  air  of  perfect  impartiality  ; it  has  a sound  like  the  language  of  the 
gods  decreeing  strictly  and  severely  between  man  and  man — or  between 
man  and  woman.  It  rings  through  the  depths  of  the  convinced  and 
humbled  soul,  a profound,  admitted,  unanswerable  truth.  It  seems  to 
apply  to  every  subject — and  to  all  persons.  The  universal  unconceal- 
able  infirmity  of  human  nature  stamps  it  with  fitness,  and  insures  it 
currency.  It  appears  to  contain  the  secret  history  of  every  national, 
every  domestic  contest.  It  includes  the  philosophy  of  every  struggle  of 
party,  every  squabble  of  sectarianism,  every  polite  shindy  upstairs,  every 
row'  in  the  scullery. 

“ There  are  faults  on  both  sides” — in  Eve  as  in  Adam.  How  cutting 
the  verdict,  and  how  apparently  just  and  appropriate,  cut  where  it  will ! 
How  wide  the  sw-eep  it  seems  to  take,  wherever  the  principles  of  human 
action,  and  the  habits  of  human  life,  happen  to  be  in  play. 

“ Faults  on  both  sides  !”  It  does,  at  the  first  blush,  appear  to  be  un- 
exceptionable in  its  painful  but  dispassionate  impartiality.  It  takes  in 
the  Before  and  After — the  public  and  the  private  character,  the  inner 
man  and  the  outward.  It  might  be  written  over  the  door  of  Newgate, 
and  on  the  gate  that  gives  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  Broad  as  is  the  line 
that  separates  the  ermined  judge  from  the  rope-bound  criminal,  it  be- 
comes narrowed,  as  we  reflect  upon  it,  to  this  small  sentence — “there  are 
faults  on  both  sides.” 

In  the  nursery,  where  the  little  refractory  one  wears  out  parental  pa- 
tience, and  tortures  affection  into  anger,  the  words  should  be  written ; and 
formed  of  roses  in  the  bower  where  gentle  lovers  quarrel  spitefully,  they 
might  have  a fragrant  influence.  They  should  be  seen  in  large  legible 
array  over  the  matrimonial  chimney-piece ; the  miserly  senior  might  re- 
member them  when  pinching  his  spendthrift  grandson,  and  the  fine,  indo- 
lent, scent-inhaling  lady  when  discharging  her  giddy,  soap -forgetting 
maid. 

In  all  houses  of  legislation,  they  should  be  written  over  the  Speaker’s 
chair,  as  applicable  to  every  excess  of  opposition  or  ministerialism. 
“ Faults  on  both  sides”  might  apply  to  many  a man’s  coat,  both  before  and 
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after  he  had  turned  it — to  many  a vote,  whether  rescinded  or  confirmed. 
“ Faults  on  both  sides”  should  serve  as  motto  to  many  a confident  and 
searching  criticism  ; and  actors  might  not  fare  the  worse  if  the  audience 
could  see  the  words  inscribed  over  the  stage-curtain,  whose  two  sides  are 
so  very  different.  Reading  them  by  a philosophic  light,  there  is  no  class 
or  condition  of  humanity,  acting  as  each  necessarily  does,  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  state  of  another,  to  which  they  are  without  application. 
Nay,  there  can  hardly  be  two  individual  forms  of  human  life,  brought 
either  into  collision  or  into  union,  where  these  words  would  be  inappro- 
priate or  unexplanatory.  Only  upon  a coffin-lid  could  the  conscious 
moralist  see  the  inscription,  “ faults  on  both  sides,”  misplaced  and  mean- 
ingless. 

Yet  how  are  sacred  things  profaned,  and  the  sweetest  uses  of  poetry 
perverted  to  the  lowest  and  falsest  ends.  This  very  phrase,  which  seems 
to  hold  in  the  narrowest  compass  the  moral  of  all  life,  and  to  convey 
tiie  verdict  agreed  upon  by  Truth,  the  plain-speaker,  and  Philosophy,  the 
oracle,  in  relation  to  all  the  vain  and  aggravated  contentious  of  mankind 
— tliis  phrase  is  made  a catch-word,  a slang-saying,  a jest,  becoming  in 
the  very  meanest  mouths,  and  fitted  for  the  vilest  objects. 

There  is  no  form  of  words  which  has  worked  more  mischief  in  the  so- 
cial world,  as  far  as  words  alone  can  work  it,  than  this  simple  phrase.  It 
is  caught  up  from  lip  to  lip,  repeated  until  sense  is  lost  in  mere  sound, 
and  the  general  truth  becomes  a particular  falsehood  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances. Its  real  meaning  is  struck  out,  and  a hollow  lie  is  substituted. 
Where  we  should  find  the  white  sweet  kernel,  the  maggot  fattens. 
“ Faults  on  both  sides”  is  the  language,  not  of  the  philosopher,  the  mo- 
ralist, the  peace-making,  pardoning  Christian  ; but  of  the  self-elected 
juror,  the  concealed  and  cowardly  slanderer,  the  heartless  and  abandoned 
leveller,  who  would  confound  vice  with  virtue,  and  merge  all  distinctions, 
not  merely  of  guilt,  but  of  guilt  and  innocence,  in  a loose,  easy,  general, 
comfortable  verdict — a safe  one  universally — “ faults  on  both  sides.” 

u You  are  not  far  from  the  truth  there,”  is  the  cry  of  the  sage  bab- 
blers of  society  as  often  as  this  verdict  is  delivered.  Not  very,  in  one 
sense  ; but  awfully  near  a lie,  dark  and  silent  as  assassination  perhaps,  in 
another  sense.  A reputation  is  possibly  sacrificed  in  the  very  utterance 
of  the  words — a life’s  life  may  be  destroyed — a great  cause,  sacred  as 
virtue,  is  given  up  at  once — the  broadest,  simplest  points  of  difference  are 
confused  and  merged  uninquiringly,  and  honour  and  shame  reduced  to 
the  same  measure,  colour,  and  substance ; — all  by  the  easy  current  ver- 
dict, applicable  to  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  contradictory  cases — 
“ there  are  faults  on  both  sides.” 

The  Father  of  Evil  never  invented  a more  dexterous  weapon  for  his 
agents  to  work  with — the  envenomed  point  is  so  concealed,  while  it  looks 
so  open  and  fair.  Candour  so  shines  in  it,  that  inquiry  is  subdued  at 
once.  Remonstrance  is  silenced  by  a text  so  impartial.  Once  utter 
this  decree,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  “ There  are  faults  on  both 
sides,”  generally  settles  all  to  every  body’s  satisfaction. 

The  lovers  of  peace  are  satisfied,  for  it  cuts  short  the  dispute.  The 
sympathisers  with  virtue  submit,  for  it  spares  her  the  dangerous  intox- 
ication of  a triumph.  The  allies  of  the  vicious  are  comforted,  for  their 
client  is  lifted  up  in  repute  to  the  virtuous  level.  The  slanderers  exult  be- 
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cause  it  gives  them  a cue  for  reviling  both  parties.  The  timid,  selfish 
people  are  reconciled,  for  they  are  relieved  from  the  risk  of  taking  part 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  indolent  are  saved  the  trouble  of  investigat- 
ing. The  hypocrites  admit  that  there  may  be  possibly  a fault  or  so  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  but  protest  vehemently  against  the  prac- 
tice of  balancing  hairs,  and  re-opening  cases  that  are  finally  settled.  The 
verdict  is  given  : there  is  no  new  trial  to  be  had,  when  once  human  na- 
ture has  heard  the  decree  pronounced  — “ there  are  faults  on  both 
sides.” 

Terms,  these,  so  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  self-love,  of  malignity,  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  mere  idleness,  as  never  to  fall  without  effect.  Society — 
as  we  call  the  otherwise  nameless  monster  that  infests  the  more  popu- 
lous places  of  civilised  life — is,  when  engaged  in  discussion  upon  points 
of  dispute  between  two  of  its  members,  but  too  often  as  a jury  as- 
sembled to  cast  plaintiff  and  defendant  equally  in  heavy  damages.  How- 
can  we  expect  the  jury-box  of  the  law  to  be  otherwise  supplied  than  ifc 
is,  when  we  are  thus  witnesses  of  the  habits  prevalent  among  the  irre- 
sponsible jurors  who  compose  the  classes  from  which  the  supply  is 
drawn  ? 

When  we  count  twelve  persons  into  a jury-box  to  discharge  a great  and 
solemn  duty — persons  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  may  be  con- 
veyed in  the  proclamation  of  their  names,  but  who  are  silent  and  submissive, 
plain-looking  evidently,  and  most  likely  sober — we  at  once  want  them  to 
be  watchful,  honest,  acute — nay,  wise,  dispassionate,  just — most  just,  and 
yet  merciful — endowed,  in  short,  with  all  rare  excellences,  intellectual  and 
moral ; the  rarest  being  good  sense,  on  their  stock  of  which  quality,  the 
most  perilous  and  bewildering  assaults  will  surely  be  made  in  speeches 
by  counsel  an  hour  long.  All  this  we  desire  them  to  be ; all  tliis  we 
insist  on  their  being;  they  are  nothing  if  less. 

t Have  we  ever  bestowed  a thought  on  what  they  were  before  they 
stepped  into  the  box  ! — how  they  have  discharged  their  duties  as  self- 
constituted  jurors  in  society,  from  the  pinafore  period  to  the  era  of  bald- 
ness!— what  false  judgments  they  have  given  every  day  of  their  lives  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  and  what  verdicts  they  are  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
without  hearing  any  evidence  at  all ! No,  we  have  not  thought  about 
these  things ; but  we  quietly  assume  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  the  box 
itself,  some  sudden  magic  by  which  they  are  rendered  on  the  instant 
acute,  watchful,  honest — very  wise,  dispassionate,  and  just — most  just ; 
but  merciful,  notwithstanding. 

Only  yesterday,  the  good  people — each  of  them  in  his  district — 
brought  in  a verdict  of  “ faults  on  both  sides,”  simply  10  avoid,  by  a short 
cut,  the  bore  of  inquiring  into  the  rights  of  a matter,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  awkwardness  of  having  no  opinion  respecting  it,  when  Mrs. 
Clack  called.  They  did  the  same  the  day  before,  perhaps — and,  it  may 
be  six  times  last  week.  It  is  habitual  with  them. 

What  fitness  for  a right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a juror,  conscien- 
tiously and  impartially,  have  they  ever  shown  by  their  habits  as  citizens, 
and  their  cultivation  of  the  modes  and  usages  of  “ Society,”  which  never 
yet  got  hold  of  a case  without  making  the  worst  of  it!  In  fact,  there 
are  but  three  sorts  of  people  to  be  found  in  it — those  who  always  take 
the  strong  side,  those  who  espouse  the  weaker  cause  with  the  view  of 
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surrendering  it,  and  those  who,  with  a worse  treachery,  pretend  to  ba- 
lance and  compare,  and  find  both  bad.  The  first  loudly  declares  that 
Sir  John’s  conduct  has  been  that  of  a high-minded  gentleman,  and  an 
affectionate  relation,  towards  a brother  wno  ought  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  hulks;  the  second  as  fiercely  swears  that  Sir  John  has  acted  like  a 
brute  and  a bully  to  a mild  and  gentle  relative,  who  had  merely  helped  him- 
self after  all  to  a little  of  the  family  property  ; and  the  third  w ith  quieter 
emphasis,  deplores  all  the  features  of  the  case  as  one  of  the  very  blackest 
he  ever  investigated,  adding,  that  both  brothers  w'ould  experience  bound- 
less mercy  in  the  sentence  of  a month  at  the  treadmill.  The  last  juror 
creates  converts  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  because,  not  being 
troubled  with  a knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  can  make  out  a strong 
case. 

Facts  are  disgusting  things  to  a self-constituted  jury.  When  old 
Swill  (he  is  only  forty-one,  but  he  drinks  at  the  rate  of  three  years  to  a 
twelvemonth)  was  parted  from  the  pretty  little  martyr,  his  wife ; (who 
married  him  ouly  to  show  how  she  could  bear  injuries  instead  of  children,) 
a jury  of  the  town,  while  yet  there  was  no  information  before  them, 
decided  unanimously  that  he  was  a savage ; but  presently,  when  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  came  out,  establishing  the  perfect  justice  of  that  verdict, 
hall*  the  jury  turned  round  and  tried  to  disprove  the  facts — seeking  to 
vindicate  the  guilty  by  the  old  trick  of  vilifying  the  innocent;  in  the  end, 
the  majority,  with  the  proofs  before  them,  exhibiting  the  black  here  and 
the  white  there,  pronounced  the  final  decree: — “ a bad  case,  and  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides!”  It  ended  all  perplexities — and  seemed  so 
very  fair.  Poor  silent  lady,  sinned  against,  not  sinning.  But  every 
body  is  quite  satisfied  that  “ there  are  faults  on  both  sides.” 

Ayrton’s  household  crisis  occurred  about  the  same  time — luckless  Ayr- 
ton, who  married  any  thing  but  a martyr,  and  died  in  what  may  be  not 
inaccurately  designated  tartardom.  When  he  escaped  from  his  tigress, 
he  never  disclosed  the  horrors  of  the  matrimonial  jungle.  No  word  of 
complaint,  of  disparagement,  of  unkindness,  escaped  his  lips — he  sought 
no  justification,  no  revenge — it  was  enough  that  they  wrere  parted.  Ten- 
derness towards  his  children,  a proud  self-respect  at  least,  prompted  him 
to  bury  liis  wrongs,  to  bear  all  calumnies,  to  endure  every  unjust  and 
malicious  aspersion,  rather  than  be  forced  into  a contest  of  words,  the 
bitterness  of  which  is  lasting,  while  the  excitement  is  but  momentary. 
In  this  case  then,  the  jury  had  no  facts  on  one  side ; but  what  did  they 
care  for  that ! Criminating  the  wife,  there  rose,  self-multiplied,  a huge 
pile  of  facts — it  was  but  to  divide  them  fairly  and  frankly  into  twro  equal 
piles,  and  lay  them  at  the  separate  doors  of  the  parted  pair.  A wronged 
indignant  spirit  had  scorned  to  defend  himself;  and  the  honest,  conscien- 
tious world,  interpreting  the  silence  in  its  own  way,  did  not  scruple  to 
shake  its  head,  and  pronounce  this  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which  no- 
thing can  possibly  be  said — there  were  such  flagrant  “faults  on  both 
sides.” 

Yes,  there  were  ‘honour  and  dishonour,  truth  and  falsehood,  forbear- 
ance and  ferocity,  contrasted  in  the  affair  ; perfect  nobleness,  with  the 
meanest  and  most  selfish  of  vices ; yet  candour,  loving  its  convenient  ba- 
lance, and  abjuring  all  disproportionate  measurements,  gave  the  old  cue 
to  the  frank-dealing  multitude  — “ Sad  business  ; shocking  events  ; very 
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black  one  way,  and  no  whiter  the  other.  Faults  on  both  sides,  my  dear 
sir !” 

An  avowed  and  inveterate  partisan  may  be  tolerated.  Where  he  takes 
up  an  affair,  not  with  any  interest  about  the  point  of  truth  involved  in  it, 
but  simply  in  championship  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  he  wears 
a plain,  bold,  intelligible  front.  The  harm  he  may  do  is  at  once  discover- 
able, and  from  what  he  says  we  know  how  much  to  deduct.  But  of  all 
social  nuisances  and  abominations,  that  is  least  to  be  endured,  which, 
works  in  him  who  assumes  the  office — not  of  the  advocate,  but  the  judge 
— who  takes  no  side,  runs  into  no  rhapsody,  who  seems  to  scan  with 
equal  eye  the  two  scales,  and  simply  by  protesting  that  there  is  arrant 
knavery  in  both,  passes  in  the  world  as  the  possessor  of  unbiassed  judg- 
ment and  inflexible  principle.  He  has  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two 
parties,  but  having  cast  a censure  upon  both,  he  is  deemed  a man  of  mo- 
derate views  and  calm  passions. 

There  is  sometimes  no  monster  in  the  moral  world  more  dangerous 
than  your  moderate  mail.  He  will  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  but 
stands  in  the  way  till  the  roaring  engine  rushes  over  him.  He  blocks 
up  the  staircase  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  and  attracts  every  body  to  the 
point  of  greatest  danger ; because  he  is  known  to  be  moderate,  and  never 
runs  into  extremes — the  extremes  being,  the  trap  in  the  roof  above,  and 
the  open  door  below. 

It  is  this  pretended  moderation  that  overlooks  the  real  merits  of  a 
cause,  and  whether  from  malice,  impudence,  or  mere  indolence,  pro- 
nounces the  verdict  which  confounds  the  oppressed  with  the  oppressor ; 
and  while  it  passes  censure  upon  offending  power,  ensures  it  impunity  by 
declaring  that  the  weakness  it  trampled  on  was  equally  in  fault.  In 
ordinary  life,  indolence,  mere  indolence,  is  the  spring  of  the  evil ; for  there 
the  readiest  is  the  best  judgment. 

A.  is  established  in  the  world  at  a considerable  elevation,  and  to  all 
eyes  is  prosperous.  Z.,  a tiny  understrapper,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
is  tempted  to  climb  up  a little  way,  and  is  handsomely  assisted  in  his. 
course,  just  high  enough  to  bear  A.’s  responsibilities,  when  he  is  crushed 
beneath  them,  as  per  plan  laid  down  from  the  beginning.  This  is  merely 
a little  transaction  between  knave  and  fool;  but  the  world  always  softens 
the  verdict  to  the  knave,  for  it  is  simply  of  opinion  that  there  were  faults 
on  both  sides ! 

The  simple  child  is  ensnared  to  her  ruin  ; for  the  heartless  profligate, 
master  of  every  move  that  vicious  experience  could  teach,  had  her  fate  in. 
his  own  hands.  But  he  is  only  regarded  as  a sharer  in  the  blame  ; both 
were  in  fault ; the  girl  should  never  have  suffered  herself  to  be  enticed 
from  the  path  of  innocence.  So  speaks  cold  worldly  justice. 

An  only  son,  too  much  beloved,  reared  in  tenderness  that  anticipated 
every  want,  and  fed  even  imaginary  ones,  plunged  headlong  into  crime, 
and  in  the  delirium  of  dissipation,  stripped  a father,  by  a forged  deed,  of 
the  last  support  of  his  age — the  sole  means  of  sustaining  for  awhile  the 
broken  life  that  already  drooped  towards  the  coffin.  What  was  the  ver- 
dict of  the  enlightened  jury,  society  ? That  it  was  a black  act,  but  that 
both  were  in  the  wrong — son  aud  father — for  how  that  fond  father  once 
indulged  his  boy ! Here  too,  then,  there  “ were  faults  on  both  sides  !” — 
the  grand  fact,  and  the  only  one,  that  stared  all  candid  people  in  the  face- 

When  that  foolish  philanthropist,  Gaddy,  returning  home  at  night. 
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wrapped  up  in  his  good  nature,  sees  a gentleman  overtaken  by  wine  and 
ruffians,  he  darts  off  to  his  relief,  is  brought  into  horizontal  communica- 
tion with  the  kennel,  loses  his  hat,  receives  a smart  contusion  on  the 
temple,  protects  the  incapable,  however,  at  the  risk  of  life,  conducts  him 
to  a place  of  safety,  and  is  then  given  into  custody  by  the  jolly  dog  he 
lias  delivered,  on  a charge  of  stealing  his  gold  watch  : — he  is  then  locked 
up  until  morning,  sends  for  a hat,  a surgeon,  and  a lawyer,  and  appears 
before  a magistrate  ; when — the  jolly  dog  having  by  this  time  discovered 
that  he  had  left  his  gold  watch  safe  at  home — Gaddy  is  discharged  with 
a handsome  explanatory  remark  from  the  bench,  that  there  appear  to  have 
been  “faults  on  both  sides.” 

So  said  they,  too,  in  your  case,  Lyddie  Erle— even  this,  and  no  more ! 
What  note  takes  mankind  of  tragedies,  if  they’  happen  to  be  real ! 

Lyddie  Erie’s  sacrifices  began  in  early  childhood.  They  were  all 
joyfully  made  for  a brother — her  fellow  orphan  and  sole  companion— 
whom,  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  she  idolized  ; and  who,  even  in 
those  giddy,  boyish  days,  when  the  heart  is  mostly  happy  and  generous, 
was  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  tyrannical.  She  w as  bright-minded  as  well 
as  affectionate,  and  though  two  years  younger  than  himself,  learned 
Latin,  it  was  said,  solely  for  the  delight  of  doing  his  exercises  for  him 
when  he  happened  to  be  idle  or  in  a scrape.  With  the  management  that 
belongs  to  maturer  years  she  extricated  him  from  all  difficulties — things 
in  which  he  had  a wonderful  faculty  for  getting  entangled  ; gave  him  the 
best  of  advice,  which  he  did  not  take,  and  the  prettiest  w’atches  and 
purses  writh  gold  coins  in  them,  which  he  did ; set  every  bit  of  his  bad 
conduct  right  with  inquisitive  friends,  and  made,  as  he  said,  “ all 
straight,”  without  any  crooked  dealing  at  all. 

She  was  the  star  of  his  life,  a redeeming  spirit,  a sleepless  angel 
snatching  him  from  all  harm.  But  go  wrong  he  w’ould.  However,  when 
minor  sacrifices  were  at  an  end,  larger  ones  were  ready.  The  debts  he 
had  contracted  she  provided  for  out  of  her  scanty  portion — a third  of 
what  his  had  been ; and  when  he  returned  to  her  in  wild  passion,  the 
money  spent,  and  the  debts  not  paid,  she  wept,  indeed,  for  his  sake, 
piteously,  but  gave  the  full  sum  again  without  a sigh  for  her  own. 

A beggar,  and  with  a character,  while  yet  so  young,  not  entirely  un- 
blotted, his  safety  required  sacrifices  costlier  far  than  gold.  Tears  and 
sleepless  nights  would  not  purify  and  save  him ; but  thought,  energy, 
well-directed  influence  might  ; and  with  a head  like  a sage  man,  but 
with  an  angel’s  heart,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  task.  Warm  affection 
and  a firm  soul  did  the  wrork  of  sagacity,  and  experience  approved  what 
the  mere  girl  suggested.  The  enterprise  by  which  her  brother  was  to 
be  advanced  to  independence,  would  need  but  part — not  all — of  her  re- 
maining store  of  money.  It  was  but  to  exercise,  for  her  own  support, 
her  skill  in  languages,  and  in  music,  if  necessary  ; it  would  be  a pleasure, 
not  a hardship ; self-maintenance  would  be  so  easy — and  oh  ! so  very, 
very  sweet ! 

But  when  this  enterprise,  so  costly  to  her,  but  so  pregnant  with  golden 
promise,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a ruinous  crash,  through  misconduct 
and  recklessness,  unexcused  now  by  the  plea  of  ardent,  inexperienced 
youth,  the  discovery  of  a new  hope  and  a safer  course  became  painfully 
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difficult.  Her  own  small  gains— even  if  she  reserved  none  of  them — 
would  be  but  the  mockery  of  a supply  to  one  of  his  extravagant  habits; 
and  how  speak  to  him  imploringly  of  a pinching  economy,  without  seem- 
ing to  reproach  him  in  the  hour  of  his  bitterness ! 

Self,  however,  will  sometimes  start  a plan  where  even  sympathy  like 
hers  is  ineffective.  The  brother  of  Lyddie  Erie  was  conscious  of  one 
thing,  which  Lyddie  Erie  could  never  have  thought  of — the  priceless 
value  of  such  a sister.  Some  months  before,  a sentiment  had  stolen  into 
her  mind  favouring  the  advances  of  a youth  possessed  of  manifest 
desert,  whose  passion  sjx>ke  more  in  his  silence  than  in  his  speech,  and 
yet  was  unequivocal.  In  her  innocent  nature,  the  little  “ bud  of  love” 
was  silently  opening  to  the  sunshine,  when  her  brother  at  once  crushed 
it.  The  object  of  it  was  too  noble  for  him  to  hold  communion  with  ; 
and  besides,  he  could  not  afford  to  give  away  such  a sister  to  any  lover. 
Soft  expostulations,  fond  assurances,  and  chiefly,  lies  foul  with  detrac- 
tion, enabled  him  to  stifle  the  growing  prepossession. 

Now,  however,  his  view  of  marriage  changed.  A friend  of  his  own, 
bold,  dissolute,  and  hard-minded,  but  rich  at  present,  came  as  a suitor  to 
the  startled  and  blushing  Lyddie — who  shrank  back  terror-stricken  at 
the  bare  thought.  She  would  have  leapt  into  her  brother’s  heart,  had  it 
been  open  to  shelter  her  ; but  it  repulsed  her,  tenderly  at  first,  then 
sternly,  even  fiercely,  in  anger  and  astonishment  at  her  resistance.  But 
resist  with  all  her  gentle  and  unpolluted  blood  she  must — she  must.  His 
arguments,  his  passions,  could  not  here  prevail — though  they  shocked 
and  wuunded  her.  He  spoke  of  his  own  ruined  state — his  starved  hope- 
less prospects,  and  Lyddie  trembled ; he  spoke  of  the  secret  uses  to  which 
he  could  turn  the  rich  connexion  formed  by  marriage — of  the  bright  for- 
tune which  by  certain  contrivances  it  would  bring  him, — and  Lyddie 
shuddered ! 

Not  that  / even  for  the  being  most  beloved  by  her  under  heaven ; 
for  him,  compared  with  w'hom  herself  was  nothing,  dust.  To  give 
what  was  yet  left  of  her  store,  to  engage  to  work  with  head,  heart, 
and  hands,  to  raise  what  might  be  necessary  for  replacing  him  in  the 
world  was  easy — it  was  happiness:  and  to  take  it,  together  with  the  pas- 
sionate assurances  of  the  wonders  her  affection  was  yet  to  work  in  his 
behalf,  was  to  him  not  difficult,,  and  any  thing  but  misery. 

People  blamed  the  extravagance,  the  audacious  swagger  of  the  bro- 
ther, while  they  extolled  him  as  noble-hearted ; but  they  blamed  more 
the  presumption  of  poor  Lyddie,  her  want  of  affection  for  her  relative, 
her  insensibility  to  his  interests,  in  refusing  such  a match.  “ There  were 
faults,”  they  said,  “ on  both  sides.” 

Trials  were  at  hand  that  wrung  from  the  girl’s  heart  tears  of  blood. 
Not  the  silent  sufferings  hourly  undergone  in  slights,  injuries,  insults  in- 
curred by  the  anxious,  indigent  teacher — in  bitter  privations,  endured  rather 
than  spend  the  produce  of  the  music-lesson — of  fatigue  and  misery,  only 
not  overwhelming  and  intolerable,  because  sustained  for  his  sake;  no, 
these  were  light  trials — compared  with  the  heavy,  awful,  life-darken- 
ing secret,  w hich  had  fallen  like  a huge  block  of  ice  upon  her  soul, 
and  seemed,  so  chilling  and  crushing  was  its  influence,  to  bury  her 
alive. 

Lyddie  Erie  had — had  she  seen  by  horrible  accident  ? — had  she  heard 
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by  undesigned  or  voluntary  confession  ? — She  had  at  least,  by  some 
means,  of  which  she  was  mistress  by  dire  mischance,  become  aware , 
that  the  beloved  of  her  soul,  her  idol-brother,  to  preserve  whom  spotless 
it  is  a weak  word  to  say  she  would  have  died — she  would  have  lived 
in  tortures  to  do  it — was  even  now,  past  recall,  a robber  in  act,  and  an 
assassin  in  thought. 

The  rich  roue , on  a marriage-connexion  with  whom  he  was  to  have 
built  his  proud,  mean  fortune,  had  become  his  dupe  in  another  way;  and 
the  life  of  honour,  the  life  of  virtue,  the  life  of  lofty  manhood  was  in 
him  extinct  for  ever.  What  he  had  once  compassed  in  safety,  the 
tempter  brought  him,  not  reluctantly,  to  try  again  ; but  this  time  the  theft 
was  less  securely  effected,  and  Suspicion  turned  upon  the  paralysed  vil- 
lain its  cold,  keen,  unsleeping  eye ; cold,  though  full  of  fiery  light,  which 
was  ever  shaded.  He  recovered,  to  repel  the  accusing  spirit  of  that 
glance,  by  a bold,  but  quiet  look ; he  hid  deep  the  burning  sense  for 
vengeance,  the  thirst  for  safety  ; waited  the  dark  hour,  which  his  fate 
told  him  was  sure  to  come,  and  planned  the  murder,  which  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment,  his  very  poverty  (so  it  turned  out)  prevented  him  from 
executing.  A post-chaise  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  man  could  go  on 
the  great  highway  of  crime;  ah  ! he  had  at  that  nick  of  time  no  money ; 
be  was  too  poor  (so  his  fate  willed  it)  to  pay  for  powder  and  shot.  How 
he  cursed  his  ill-luck ! — how  he  execrated  with  bitterness,  increased  a 
thousand-fold,  his  sin-thwarting  poverty ! He  was  without  a shilling  to 
buy  poison. 

But  the  act  committed,  and  the  act  intended,  both  were  known  to  Lyddie. 
Oh!  the  agony  of  that  knowledge.  Yet,  yet  it  should  be  endured,  suppressed, 
nay,  stifled ; — or,  rather  the  very  knowledge  should  be  cast  forth  from 
her  mind,  and  its  burning  sparks  be  trodden  out  into  darkness  and  blank 
oblivion.  Penitence  should  come  at  once,  and  peace  after  long  search  be 
found.  Alas  ! of  what  avail  this  calm  in  the  distant  future ! The  crimes 
were  known  also  to  the  man  whose  life  was  to  have  paid  the  price  of  his 
suspicion  of  injury. 

And  yet  here — here  in  the  darkest  abyss — a light  shot  up  and  kindled 
hope,  wild  hope  and  joy,  in  the  heart  of  the  malefactor.  He  had  a sister 
who  could  buy  him  out  of  a bondage  too  dreadful  to  bear.  Yes,  it  was 
so.  The  lesser  profligate  would  pardon  the  greater,  and  cheat  justice. 
The  price  w as — Lyddie  Erie. 

Lyddie  lived  to  hear  the  proposal — then  dropped,  and  a soul  untainted 
by  the  dust  that  fell  seemed  to  have  risen  to  heaven.  But  she  again 
awoke,  after  long  days,  to  consciousness — and  heard  the  proposition,  pain- 
fully, eagerly,  madly  reiterated.  She  did  not  drop  now  ; but  she  sum- 
moned her  reason,  and  armed  her  affections  for  fierce  trial.  She  de- 
monstrated the  insanity  of  the  prayer,  and  pleaded  for  pity  and  pardon 
for  her  brother.  Too  soon  w'as  she  doomed  to  plead  for  these  from  him ; 
for  the  enraged  accuser,  foiled  in  his  scheme  of  sweeter  vengeance,  had 
his  hand  upon  that  brother’s  forfeit  life.  The  end  then  seemed  approach- 
ing. Yet  something  remained  for  thought  and  energy  to  do.  She  sold, 
for  almost  nothing,  what  drawings  she  could  make  in  the  night-time ; 
she  collected  what  trifles  might  be  secured,  by  giving  lessons  during  the 
night-like  day — happy  moral  lessons  to  the  young,  and  merry  melodious 
tasks  in  music ; and  with  the  funds  thus  drawn  together  by  patient, 
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thoughtful,  resolute  toil,  the  accused  surrounded  himself  with  the  means 
of  defence.  This  was  the  holy  and  loving  desire,  that  kept  Lyddie  Erie 
alive.  He  would  have  the  ablest  counsel — he  would  not  be  deserted  and 
undone  in  the  desolate  time. 

What  a pang  had  been  thine,  fair  soul,  could  thy  innocent  and  truth- 
speaking  spirit  have  guessed  that  the  gold  would  have  been  employed  to 
buy  witnesses  also  ! Witnesses ! 

God  of  purity!  amidst  the  false  they  sought  to  include  the  true. 
With  the  suborned,  they  would  have  ensnared  ner  also  to  their  purpose, 
who  had  but  one  tongue,  which  was  lieless.  But  Lyddie  Erie,  they  said, 
could  save  her  brother  yet:  she  had  only  to  step  into  the  witness-box — 
to  give  her  evidence  without  wavering  or  wandering — to  prove  what  no 
one  ehe  could — to  establish  her  brother’s  innocence,  his  innocence — to 
rescue  him  from  agony,  from  ignominy,  perhaps  from  death. 

Her  brother’s  innocence  ! — and  she  knew  ! To  be  proved,  established 
triumphantly  by  her,  who  knew ! She  to  be  called  to  give  evidence, 

who,  if  compelled  to  speak  a word the  thought  brought  a wild 

wish  for  instantaneous  and  universal  darkness  ; she  knew  not  where  to 
hide  herself,  lest  she  should  be  dragged  into  the  presence  where  T 'ruth 
dare  not  be  dumb. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  told  them  that  it  was  hnpossible  ! — in  vain, 
that  she  uttered  the  same  words  over  and  over  again  a hundred  times, 
expressing  the  one  conviction  of  her  soul  which  it  seemed  to  her  childish 
to  repeat,  and  yet  mad  not  to  understand.  But  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  was  impossible.  She  had  but  to  speak,  and  yes,  one 
more — what  so  easy  ? — to  hold  her  tongue  ! Why  was  it  impos- 

And  w’eeks  after,  when  the  brother  was  voyaging  through  the  deep 
waters  in  a hideous  felon-ship,  and  Lyddie  Erie’s  grave  was  being  turfed 
and  bordered  with  spring  violets,  those  who  thus  decorated  her  green 
dwelling,  and  who,  as  they  thought,  knew  her  well,  and  loved  her  too, 
could  not  help  preaching  over  it  the  old  world-sermon — the  solemnity 
which  familiarity  makes  ludicrous  : — 

“ Beautiful  she  was,  never  proud,  and  always  kind  to  the  poor;  but 
she  might  have  spoken  up  for  ner  brother  in  his  time  of  need.  He  was 
wild,  but  devoted  to  his  sister.  Both  had  grievous  troubles,  and  both 
were  to  blame.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides  !” 
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A DAY  AT  CHANTILLY; 

“ THECondesare  neither  an  elder  nor  a younger  branch — but  a branch 
of  laurel.’’  Such  were  the  words  of  Canning  when  alluding  to  the  glories 
of  tlie  illustrious  possessors  of  Chantilly,  now  past  and  gone.  The  last 
withered  leaf  on  this  branch  of  laurel  did  not  fall  soon  enough  by  the 
ordination  of  nature,  but  was  plucked  off  violently;  yet  the  name  of 
Chantilly  is  historical,  and  it  behoves  us  in  the  present  day  to  gather  for 
the  benefit  of  futurity  all  floating  reminiscences  of  a spot  so  illustrious. 

I was  perfecting  a slow  convalescence  far  from  the  noisy  and  exciting 
scenes  of  the  literary  arena  of  Paris,  under  the  fragrant  lime-trees  of  the 
forest  of  Chantilly,  whither  my  physicians  had  despatched  me  for  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  soothing  beauty  of  the  scenery,  when  I met 
in  my  daily  rambles,  a venerable  old  man  leaning  on  a white  stick — such 
an  old  man  as  one  never  sees  in  Paris  or  London,  or  in  any  great  city — 
one  that  Fenelon  loved  to  describe,  with  white  hair,  healthy  complexion, 
and  forehead  free  from  wrinkles,  slightly  bowed  with  years,  but  strong  as 
a Roman  aqueduct,  though  the  arches  here  and  there  have  yielded  to 
time. 

“ Monsieur  often  looks  at  that  name  engraven  on  that  fine  oak,”  said 
he,  one  day  courteously  addressing  me. 

“ It  is  that  of  Santeuil;  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  it  here,”  I replied. 

“ I am  almost  a contemporary  of  Santeuil,”  said  my  old  man. 

“ Is  it  possible?”  I replied;  “you  arc,  I suppose,  one  of  the  tenants  of 
Chantilly.” 

“ You  are  a stranger,  I perceive,  monsieur,”  he  said,  “ or  you  would 
know  by  my  dress  that  I am  a cadet” 

“ A cadet?” 

“ Yes,  so  they  call  the  pensionaries  of  the  hospital  of  Chantilly  founded 
by  the  Great  Conde — may  his  mighty  soul  rest  in  peace — the  cadets  can- 
not belong  to  this  foundation  till  they  are  sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
sixty  years  since  I first  entered  the  hospital.” 

“ You  are  then  of  the  vast  age  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years.” 

“ Yes  ; I told  you  I almost  knew  M.  Santeuil,  whose  name  you  read  on 
this  oak.” 

We  seated  ourselves  beneath  the  oak  of  Santeuil,  and  my  amiable 
centigenarian  related  to  me  his  reminiscences  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

Chantilly  existed  as  a village  with  its  castle  as  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  principal  seat,  first  of  the  family  of  Orgemont,  and  after- 
wards of  the  elder  line  of  Montmorenci.  But  it  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Conde,  into  whose  possession  it  came  through  Char- 
lotte de  Montmorenci,  heiress  to  her  brother,  Henri  due  de  Montmorenci, 
put  to  death  by  Louis  XIII.,  or  rather  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the 
Huguenot  wars  it  was  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Montmorencies,  who 
were  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  question.  There  is  a curious  anecdote  con- 
nected with  this  era.  At  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  remains  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  Protestant  cause,  Admiral  Coligni,  were  secretly  con- 
veyed from  their  ignominious  suspension  on  the  public  gallows  of  Mont- 
faucon,  and  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the  chapel  of  Chantilly  Castlo, 
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where  they  were  interred  by  his  relative  and  ally  the  lord  of  the  domain, 
and  after  the  religious  disputes  of  France  were  somewhat  appeased,  trans- 
ferred by  him,  with  suitable  honours,  to  the  parish  church. 

These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a singular  error  of  the  peasantry  ; the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  this  tomb  and  make  their  offerings 
to  St.  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  thus  transforming  a Protestant  martyr  into  a 
Catholic  saint.  The  old  castle  was  pulled  down*  1718,  and  a new 
structure  erected  by  the  then  Due  de  Bourbon.  This  was,  according  to 
the  architecture  of  the  times,  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  Europe; 
it  was  nearly  demolished  at  the  revolution,  but  the  magnificent  stables, 
kennels  and  the  lesser  chateau,  called  the  Enghien  palace,  remain. 

Chantilly  is  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  as  well  as  that  of 
grand  historical  and  political  events.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  the  name 
of  Santeuil,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  on  one  of  the  great  oaks,  a tree  enjoying 
a vigorous  maturity,  although  it  has  seen,  its  princes,  and  their  poets,  pass 
away  and  go  down  to  the  dust.  It  was  under  this  favourite  oak,  that 
Santeuil  used  to  retire  to  compose  the  fine  Latin  verses  wherein  he  cele- 
brated the  woods  of  Sylvie,  tne  labyrinth,  the  fountains,  and  those  re- 
nowned jets  d’eaUy  which,  according  to  Bossuet,  never  were  mute  neither 
night  or  day,  and  which  were  erected  in  rivalry  to  those  of  Versailles  ; nor 
did  Santeuil  forget  the  parterres,  the  terraces,  or  the  statues, — all  were 
recorded  in  sonorous  Latin  verses — for  Latin  verses  found  readers  in  those 
days.  It  was  beneath  tliis  favourite  oak  that  he  retired  to  vent  his  rage 
in  Latin  epigrams,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  a beautiful  princess 
of  the  house  of  Conde  (nearly  as  famous  as  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville), 
had  affronted  him  by  flinging  a glass  of  water  in  his  face.  The  traditions  of 
Chantilly  still  record  the  paroxysms  of  rage,  with  which  the  poet  received 
this  salutation  from  the  fair  hand  of  a beautiful  and  blue  princess.  This 
rage,  it  is  said,  he  exhaled  in  the  immediate  composition  of  half  a dozen 
Latin  epigrams,  very  biting  indeed,  as  was  acknowledged  by  all  those  who 
could  read  them;  but  as  French  princesses,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  left  off  learning  Latin,  the  shafts  of  the  satire  never  reached  the 
beautiful  vixen  against  whom  they  were  levelled. 


* It  was  from  one  of  the  windows  of  Chantilly  that  the  strange  apparition  was 
seen,  said  to  predict  the  death  of  the  great  Conde  on  the  11th  of  December,  1687. 
Madame  de  Sc  vigne  thus  relates  it : — “ The  grief  of  losing  so  great  a man  and  so 
great  a hero,  whose  place  whole  ages  will  not  be  able  to  supply,  has  been  felt  by  all 
ranks.  A singular,  circumstance  happened  about  three  weeks  ago.  a little  before 
the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Fontainebleau.  Vernillon,  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
returning  from  the  chase  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  saw,  as  he  approached 
the  Castle  of  Chantilly,  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  armoury,  the  apparition  of  a 
corpse,  that  is,  of  a man  who  had  been  buried  some  time,  in  his  grave  clothes.  He 
dismounted,  and  came  nearer;  he  still  saw  the  sight.  His  valet,  who  was  still  with 
liim,  said — ‘ I see  the  same,  sir,  that  you  see.’  Now,  Vernillon  had  been  silent  that 
his  valet  might  speak  of  his  own  accord.  They  entered  the  castle  together,  and 
desired  the  keeper  to  give  them  the  key  of  the  armoury ; the  keeper  went  with 
them;  they  found  all  the  windows  closed,  and  a silence  reigning  around  that  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  six  months.  This  was  told  to  the  prince ; he  appeared  struck 
with  it  at  first,  and  afterwards  laughed  at  it.  Every  person  that  heard  the  story 
trembled  for  the  prince.  You  see  what  the  event  has  been.  Vernillon  is  said  to 
be  a man  of  strong  mind,  and  as  little  a visionary  as  our  friend  C-orbiniel — and 
note,  the  same  apparition  was  seen  by  Ins  servant.  As  this  story  is  true, ‘I  send  it 
you  that  you  may  make  your  own  reflections  on  it  as  we  have  done.’’ — Dec.  15, 
1686. 
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Another  celebrated  French  author,  the  Abbe  Prevost,  was  accustomed 
•to  haunt  the  groves  of  Chantilly.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  St.  Firmin, 
within  the  domain  of  the  Condes.  It  is  said  that  he  was  struck  with  a fatal 
apoplexy,  and  died  suddenly  under  one  of  the  large  trees  of  La  Sylvie ; 
it  is  possible  tliat  one  of  those  fits,  the  usual  forerunners  of  death,  might 
Have  seized  him  there.  Nevertheless,  he  recovered  for  a time,  and  actually 
died  at  the  village  of  St.  Firmin,  whilst  he  was  enjoying  a convivial  carouse 
with  the  cure  of  that  place.  The  circumstances  that  connect  the  memory 
of  Provost  with  Chantilly  are  curious  enough,  and  form  an  odd  chapter 
in  the  strange  varieties  of  human  character.  This  extraordinary  man, 
who  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  the  author  of  “ Cleveland,”  of  the 
“ Mem oii-s  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,”  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  supporters 
of  the  “ Mercure  de  France,”  had  in  early  youth,  during  a fit  of  penitence,  or 
of  disappointment,  taken  the  vows  of  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Firmin; 
howbeit,  he  soon  repented  him  of  his  penitence,  and  one  morning  fairly 
distanced  the  monks  and  monastery  by  running  away  to  Paris.  There,  under 
the  title  of  Abb6  Prevost,  his  name  soon  became  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope, for  the  boldness  of  his  original  genius,  so  different  from  the  rabble  of 
classic  imitators  that  then  encumbered  literature.  Alas,  the  times  had 
gone  by  when  the  monks  of  St.  Firmin  could  have  claimed  their  own, 
and  dragged  their  recusant  brother  back  to  cell  and  penance.  The 
French  revolution  was  as  yet  distant,  nevertheless,  monkery  was  in  still 
less  esteem  than  in  that  era  of  counter-persecution,  when  virtuous  eccle- 
siastics won  back  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the  church  had 
lost  during  the  profligate  and  ribald  swny  of  the  Regent  Orleans. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  did  the  Abbe  Prevost  avow  that 
he  had  belonged  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ; indeed,  among  the  tumults 
of  his  literary  and  political  career,  he  had,  perhaps,  even  forgotten  the 
circumstance.  Not  so  his  brethren  at  St.  Firmin ; they  remembered  it 
with  the  slow  hatred  of  the  cloister,  whether  as  their  glory  or  their 
scandal,  Prevost  still  belonged  to  their  order,  for  the  church  ever  consi- 
ders the  conventual  character  as  indelible.  While  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  literary  renown  of  Prevost,  the  proceedings  of  the  brotherhood  of  St. 
Firmin  were  in  singular  contrast,  and  though  the  knowledge  of  their 
doings  was  confined  to  the  petty  circles  of  their  own  domicile,  and  per- 
haps that  of  some  dependant  of  the  convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chantilly,  yet  they  never  relaxed,  during  a long  course  of  years,  from 
summoning  Prevost  by  name  whenever  they  assembled  at  matins,  vespers, 
and  refection.  At  morning  prayers,  the  voice  of  the  porter  unfailingly 
was  heard  to  resound  through  the  long  corridors,  in  these  words  “ Frere 
Antoine- Francois  Prevost,  les  matins,'*  Ilis  name  was  read  on  all 
occasions  from  the  book  of  affiliation,  and  the  knotted  cord  called  a 
discipline , that  belonged  to  him,  was  shown  suspended  on  a nail.  If 
strangers  -visited  the  monastery,  they  were  shown  his  stall  in  the  refectory, 
above  which  was  carved  the  European  name  of  the  Abbe  Prevost. 
Meantime,  years  rolled  on,  many  of  Prevost’s  contemporaries  died  off, 
still  the  malignant  tradition  of  St.  Firmin  remained  in  full  force,  and  if  a 
singular  accident  had  not  occurred,  they  would  have  gone  on  citing  him 
morning  and  evening  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  convents  should  continue 
so  long.  However,  the  Abbe  Prevost  grew  old  like  other  people ; his 
health  became  infirm,  and  the  physicians  of  Paris  prescribed  his  native 
air  of  Chantilly.  Thither  the  savant  went  without  troubling  himself 
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with  the  monks  of  St.  Firmin,  or  even  dreaming  that  he  should  be 
annoyed  by  them.  He  was  not  fond  of  monastic  recluses,  and  had  never 
spared  them  in  his  writings  in  the  “ Mercure  de  France he  did  not, 
therefore,  call  at  the  convent,  but  limited  his  acquaintance  at  Chantilly 
to  the  cure  of  St.  Firmin,  a young  man  of  talent,  whom  he  had  known  at 
Paris,  and  who  was  lately  appointed  to  the  office,  and  knew  nought  of 
the  gossip  of  the  convent. 

The  arrival  of  the  Abb6  Prevost  in  the  neighbourhood  had  occasioned  the 
greatest  joy  among. the  brotherhood  of  St.  Firmin ; the  old  liad  a vengeance 
to  accomplish,  the  young  had  a right  to  assert.  They  shook  the  dis- 
cipline, they  brushed  up  his  hair  cloth,  and  every  day  they  shouted  the 
louder.  “ Frere  Antoine  Francois  Prevost,  rise  ! Matins  are  sounded ! 
j Frere  Prevost . It  is  the  midnight  office ! Frere  Prevost.  To-day  is 
a fast,  Frere  Prevost  /”  It  was  Frere  Prevost  here  and  Fr6re  Prevost 
there, — one  would  have  thought  there  had  not  been  another  brother 
of  the  order.  All  this  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  object  of  their 
summons  ; nevertheless,  they  still  waited  for  their  time  of  retaliation. 

One  evening,  as  he  departed  from  the  house  of  the  Cure  de  St.  Firmin, 
he  fell  at  his  length  across  the  threshold,  seized  with  one  of  those  fits  to 
which  he  was  subject.  His  reverend  host,  greatly  alarmed,  ran  to  raise 
him  and  carry  him  into  the  house  to  give  him  assistance.  To  his  con- 
sternation he  felt  a counter  resistance  pulling  at  Prevost’s  feet.  It  was 
one  of  the  monks,  who  were  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  the  claims  of  the  convent.  “ Let  my  guest  alone,”  said  the 
cure , “ what  concern  have  you  with  him  ?” 

“ He  belongs  to  us,”  replied  the  monk,  “and  I will  have  him.” 

“ You  shall  not  have  him,”  said  the  cure  ; “ he  is  no  monk.” 

“He  was  one,”  retorted  the  other;  “and  once  a monk  always  a 
monk.” 

“ He  is  my  guest,  and  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  ray  door ; to  whom- 
soever he  belongs,  I will  have  him.” 

“ He  is  in  the  street,  and  his  convent  claims  him,”  returned  the  monk. 
“ Then  the  strongest  shall  have  him,”  said  the  curt. 

So  instead  of  bleeding  the  poor  creature  in  the  jugular  vein,  these  two 
priests  proceeded  to  pull  him,  one  by  the  head  and  the  other  by  the  feet, 
till  every  spark  of  life  was  extinguished  in  the  struggle ; they  then 
tugged  the  harder  to  know'  w'hicli  should  have  the  corpse.  The  cure 
gained  the  victory ; Prevost’s  shoes  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
monk,  who  ran  home  with  them  to  the  convent  and  told  his  story. 

“ Since  we  dared  not  claim  him  living  we  will  have  him  dead,”  was 
the  general  exclamation  of  the  convent. 

The  superior  himself  took  the  charge  of  this  grand  affair ; he  entered 
the  house  of  the  cure  the  next  evening,  where  the  body  was  laid  out; 
without  having  recourse  to  violence,  without  speaking  a word,  he  drew’ 
a bag  of  crowns  out  of  his  pocket,  untied  it,  and  let  its  contents  tumble 
on  the  floor,  and  while  the  cure  was  pursuing  the  rolling  coin  under  the 
chairs,  tables,  and  drawers,  and  into  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  the  prior 
threw  a monkish  robe  that  he  had  brought  with  him  over  the  corpse  of 
the  poor  abb£,  and  being  a strong  man,  bundled  it  up  in  the  flowing  dra- 
pery of  St.  Benedict,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  fled  to  the  monas- 
tery. The  joy  there  wras  overpowering.  Forty  years  had  they  waited 
for  this  day  of  triumph,  and  it  had  at  last  arrived.  The  poor  dead  abb£ 
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was  speedily  despoiled  of  his  lay  dress  and  his  corpse,  attired  in  the 
monkish  gaberdine,  and  laid  out  with  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  convents 
at  the  death  of  a brother.  Wax  candles  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Firmin  were  lighted  round  the  coffin,  ashes  and  hair  cloth  were  not 
forgotten — the  bell  tolled  as  it  tolls  for  deceased  monks — not  the  least 
tittle  appertaining  to  priestly  obsequies  was  omitted.  The  next  day  the 
community  of  St.  Firmin  interred  their  renegade  brother  in  the  convent 
cemetery.  On  his  tombstone  not  one  of  the  works  on  which  are  founded 
his  claims  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity  are  mentioned.  These  words 
are  alone  inscribed.  “ Here  rests  Frere  Antoine-F ran^ois  d’  Exile  Pr6- 
vost,  an  unworthy  monk  of  St.  Firmin.” 

It  was  the  cure  of  St.  Firmin  himself  that  related  this  anecdote,  which 
is  certainly  a fact.  In  the  Biographic  Universelle  under  the  article  Pro- 
vost, speaking  of  his  death  says,  that  “ as  the  abbe  was  walking  in  the 
forest  of  Chantilly  a sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy  seized  him,  and  he  fell 
dead  under  one  of  the  trees.”  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  taken  with 
one  of  his  fits  in  Chantilly  forest,  but  it  was  not  the  final  attack  which 
assuredly  occurred  at  St.  Firmin  in  the  manner  described  above. 

After  these  two  histories,  the  aged  cadet  of  Chantilly  rose  and  re- 
quested to  know  if  I was  not  curious  to  see  the  chateau,  or  rather  what  re- 
mained of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Condes  ; I assented,  and  followed  liis 
slow  steps  to  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly.  We  passed  through  several 
ordinary  apartments  without  finding  any  thing  worthy  of  note,  till  we 
came  to  a little  chamber,  on  whose  panels  where  painted  by  Watteau 
(as  my  cicerone  informed  me),  the  loves  of  Louis  XV.  and  Madame 
du  Barry  ; — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  impos- 
sibility of  Watteau  depicting  any  circumstance  concerning  Madame  du 
Barry  and  Louis  XV.,  seeing  that  the  painter  died  thirty-five  years 
before  the  lady’s  preferment,  therefore,  either  the  paintings  are  not  by 
Watteau,  or  the  heroine  of  them  is  not  du  Barry.  The  known  fondness 
of  that  woman  for  apes,  makes  one  think  the  paintings  relate  to  her,  as 
they  are  a series  of  caricatures  of  a fine  lady  under  the  appearance  of  an 
ape — and  she  is  waited  upon  by  apes,  plays  at  whist  with  apes,  is 
dressed  by  apes,  goes  hunting  with  apes,  and  dances  in  a ball-room  a 
cotillion  with  a grand  ape  partner,  who  in  all  the  scenes  represents 
the  King  of  France.  These  paintings  are  of  great  beauty,  and  cer- 
tainly are  master-pieces  by  the  hand  of  Watteau,  for  there  was  no 
painter  that  came  after  him  that  could  imitate  his  best  style,  therefore 
du  Barry  could  not  have  been  the  person  caricatured,  but  some  favourite 
of  royalty  whose  name  has  been  lost  in  the  revolution.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  occasional  jealousies  and  animosities  subsisted 
between  the  elder  and  younger  royal  line  of  Bourbon,  and  in  some  of 
these  seasons  of  hostility  one  of  the  Condes  caused  these  caricatures  to 
be  painted  by  Watteau. 

After  having  traversed  two  or  three  saloons  gilded  in  the  style  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  we  arrive  at  the  hall  of  Victory — bow  your  head — 
lower,  if  you  are  a soldier,  for  here  is  represented  all  the  battles  of  the 
great  Cond6,  here  his  descendants  have  united,  as  if  they  were  scattered 
pages  of  some  high  chronicle,  the  deeds  great  in  arms  of  their  renowmed 
ancestor,  no  other  achievement  finds  room  in  this  gallery — all  is  devoted 
to  the  great  Conde,  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  canvass  covered  with 
glory ! He  is  here  seen  from  Rocroi  to  his  defeat  at  Lerida,  every  battle- 
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piece  about  ten  feet  in  length,  is  surrounded  with  six  small  divisions, 
representing  the  towns  near  the  field  of  battle,  maps  of  the  country, 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  plans  of  siege  and  strategy,  these  sub-divisions 
produce  a singular  effect  on  the  eye  when  contrasted  with  the  animated 
groups  from  the  pencil  of  Vandermeulen,  that  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
canvass.  This  arrangement  shows  that  the  Prince  de  Conde  who  pa- 
tronised Vandermeulen,  cared  more  for  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  deeds 
and  portraits  of  the  family  tlian  for  picturesque  effect. 

A representation  of  the  deeds  of  the  groat  Cond6  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
transcript  of  the  manners  of  his  times.  Vandermeulen’s  pieces  give  a 
complete  idea  of  the  costume  of  the  cavaliers,  the  trappings  of  their 
steeds,  and  the  art  of  war,  at  a period  when  man  was  still  opposed  to 
man,  horse  to  horse,  and  cannon  to  cannon,  when  armies  went  regu- 
larly into  winter  quarters,  and  took  the  field  at  the  return  of  fine  wea- 
ther ; when  they  played  the  game  of  war  as  they  play  a game  at  ches3, 
and  when  a passage  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  or  in  Polybius,  had  as 
much  weight  as  modem  bullets.  The  poetry  of  the  martial  art  cer- 
tainly ceased  with  the  command  of  the  great  Conde  on  the  Rhine.  Since 
that  time  the  “ star  of  chivalry  has  been  fading  from  the  earth.” 

Critically  speaking,  Vandermeulen  has  lavished  prodigies  of  design 
and  marvels  of  colour  on  these  battle-pieces.  Vernet  has  not  drawn 
horses  better,  nor  has  Petitot,  with  all  liis  minute  delicacy,  surpassed 
him  in  miniature.  Vandermeulen  is  a great  painter. 

The  rest  of  the  paintings  that  ornament  the  saloons  of  Chantilly 
are  chiefly  woodland  wars,  and  celebrate  the  deaths  of  stags  and  the 
triumph  of  dogs  and  huntsmen. 

“ You  cannot  imagine,  monsieur,”  said  the  centigenarian  cadet  to 
me,  “ the  passion  the  family  of  Cond6  ever  had  for  the  chase.* 

“ It  was  here  that  was  celebrated  yearly  the  mass  of  St.  Hubert,  at 
which  all  the  dogs  attended ; this  was  no  impiety,  monsieur,  it  was  an 
ancient  relic  of  the  olden  time  that  had  grown  into  a custom  : it  was 
the  fete  of  the  dog-kennel.  The  chapel  was  adorned  as  for  days  of 
high  obligation,  and  that  and  the  dog-kennel  were  dressed  with  flowers. 
This  dog-kennel  composed  one  entire  wing  of  the  second  court,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  thankfully  accepted  it  as  a school  for 
mutual  instruction  from  the  revolutionary  government;  it  was  a dog 
palace  rather  than  a dog-kennel.  I will  give  you  the  description  of 
one  of  these  festivals  at  which  I assisted. 

“ The  mass  of  St.  Hubert  was,  as  I have  said,  a custom  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  had  been  established  before  even  the  Montmoreucies 
possessed  Chantilly. 

“ It  were  vain  to  speak  of  the  multifarious  combings,  and  brushing*, 
and  spongings,  that  were  effected  that  morning  in  the  dog-kennel,  by 
trainers  and  dog-feeders,  with  the  intention  of  giving  their  canine  charges 
a decent  and  becoming  exterior  at  their  devotions.  At  last,  remonstrances 
and  soap  and  water  having  reduced  the  most  disorderly  to  an  appearance, 
at  least,  of  doggish  decorum,  and  the  tempers  and  the  appetites  of  all 
being  appeased  by  an  excellent  breakfast,  the  cortege  set  forth  from  the 
kennel  to  the  chaj»el  in  the  following  order ; 

* The  great  Conde  wrote  to  his  father  in  1635 — “ I certainly  had  retained  more 
dogs  than  either  the  need  or  pleasure  of  the  chase  demands.  You  will  pardon  this 
fault  in  my  first  ardour  for  this  amusement.  I have  now  dismissed  all  but  niue.” 
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a The  oldest  gentleman  among  the  retainers  of  the  family,  mounted  on 
the  oldest  horse,  followed  by  the  oldest  dog,  and  attended  by  the  oldest 
huntsman,  led  the  religious  procession  of  the  canine  establishment  of 
Chantilly.  The  appellations  of  dog  and  Christian  were  coupled  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  excepting  in  the  Mussulman  dominions.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  kennel, [the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the 
canine  empire — the  great  bull-dogs  of  the  German  breed,  with  their  at- 
tendants. The  priests  that  walked  with  them  were  of  the  rank  of  canons. 
After  them  came  the  English  bull-dogs  of  the  largest  species,  sneering 
and  turning  up  their  noses.  The  almoner  of  Chantilly  followed  them. 
Then  came  the  great  smooth-haired  greyhounds,  with  muzzles  like  wea- 
zels.  Their  religious  supporters  were  the  children  of  the  choir.  Next 
followed  the  great  greyhounds  with  rough  coats,*  a breed  between"  the 
true  greyhound  and  the  spaniel,  they  have  quick  eyes,  no  scent,  and  do 
not  fawn.  Then  came  the  Italian  greyhounds.  After  them  the  setters, 
and  their  cousins,  the  spaniels, — great  gravity  of  ears. 

“ Then  the  hounds,  whose  gravity  rivalled  the  setters,  and  their  cousins, 
the  spaniels.  After  them  the  bassets , originally  from  Flanders  and 
Artois ; these  dogs  are  the  terror  of  the  badgers,  and  they  reply  to  the 
ancient  cry  of  coule,  coule , bassets  ! * run,  bassets,  run !’  these  are  of 
the  terrier  kind.  Then  the  setting  dogs  of  Spain  (perhaps  Spanish 
pointers),  who  hunt  with  high  noses.  Then  the  blood-hounds,  who  ought 
to  have  led  the  procession,  since  they  are  the  mightiest  hunters  of  all,  for 
their  game  is  man.  Then  came  the  greyhounds  who  leap,  and  the  grey- 
hounds'■noble,  with  rabbit-shaped  backs, f and  the  tall  greyhounds  with 
wdde  bones,  the  greyhounds-noblc  with  long  necks,  and  the  working  grey- 
hounds. After  the  numerous  families  of  greyhounds  followed  the  running 
dogs  of  the  royal  race,  called  by  distinction  French  dogs.  Then  came 
plebeian  dogs,  harriers,  and  beagles.  Then  brought  up  the  rear,  the  di- 
verse commonalty  of  the  kennel,  fetching  dogs,  and  finding  dogs,  lying 
dogs,  and  babbling  dogs,  and  dogs  that  hold  their  tongues,  vicious  dogs, 
and  wise  dogs,  in  short,  a vast  variety  of  curs  that  would  puzzle  the  no- 
menclature of  Buffon. 

“ Introduced  in  regular  order  into  the  centre  of  the  chapel  they  took 
their  places  according  to  their  rank  and  merit  before  the  picture  of  St. 
Hubert,  the  patron  of  the  chase,  of  huntsmen,  and  of  dogs,  which  duly 
adorned  the  high  altar.  This  saint  has  the  same  office  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  St.  Donin  in  Italy,  and  St.  Denis  in 
Provence. 

“ When  the  dogs  had  taken  their  places,  and  as  respectfully  as  possible, 
the  almoner  of  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly  began  the  mass  by  the  invocation 
of  St.  Hubert.  Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  liturgy ; there  is  no  Luther 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  After  all  was  finished  at  the  altar,  the  almoner 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  an  elegant  sermon  in  praise  of  the  great 
saint,  whose  fete  was  that  day  celebrated. 


* Dog  connoisseurs  in  England  will  be  both  puzzled  and  amused  with  this  nomen- 
clature of  a French  kennel.  The  translator,  who  does  not  boast  much  skill  in 
doggish  affairs,  is  willing  to  render  it  as  intelligible  as  possible,  but  respect  must 
be  had  to  the  text.  The  description  of  the  creature  accords  with  the  Irish  hound. 

f Levriers  rabti: — rable  signifies  both  the  back  of  a hare  and  rabbit,  or  the  rake 
of  an  oven — and  to  which  the  beast  bears  the  greater  similitude  those  skilled  in 
canine  affairs,  must  determine. 
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I repeat  that  this  was  not  an  impiety  in  those  who  offered  it  up  in 
the  innocence  of  seini-barbarism,  as  a duty  of  acknowledgment  for  some 
of  their  most  valued  possessions,  and  as  a means  which  they  devoutly  be- 
lieved answered  the  purpose  of  averting  all  sorts  of  evil  from  their  dear 
four-footed  friends.  Why  the  dog-mass  was  continued  in  more  enlightened 
times  we  will  not  answer  ; perhaps  out  of  the  antiquarian  feeling  that 
clings  to  the  memory  of  curious  old  customs,  a sort  of  family  pride  pertain- 
ing to  the  descendants  of  this  first  Christian  baron.  The  ancestors  of  the 
dVIontinorencies  and  Condes  believed  that  this  mass  would  avert  from  their 
beloved  canine  vassals  all  currish  complaints,  madness,  mange,  worms,  and 
the  ear-ach  ; all  accidents,  as  bites  of  serpents,  wounds  from  thorns  and 
venomous  plants,  wounds  from  the  wild  boars,  and  from  the  fangs  of  savage 
beasts.  It  would,  however,  puzzle  a casuist  to  decide  whether  this  religious- 
solicitude  was  out  of  personal  friendship  for  the  animals,  or  as  a means  of 
preserving  them  as  valuable  property.  Some  of  these  creatures  of  genuine 
Danish,  English,  or  royal  descent,  were  worth  more  than  a hundred  louis- 
d'ors,  and  these  noble  dogs  and  doggesses  were  regularly  registered,  and 
their  pedigrees  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  those  of  their  princely 
masters. 

The  travellers  who  visit  Chantilly,  may  see  in  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history  the  figure  of  a dog  under  a glass ; the  animal  is  a sorry  ugly 
beast,  but  liis  memory  is  preserved,  not  out  of  admiration  for  liis 
beauty,  but  gratitude  for  the  service  he  rendered  his  master.  A hunts- 
man in  these  woods  was  w ounded  by  a boar  ; a dog  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  saved  his  master’s  life.  The  huntsman  was  the  Great  Conde, 
and  the  dog — one  of  the  canaille  of  the  establishment  of  Chantilly, 
a cur  of  low  degree — after  a stout  contest,  was  killed  by  the  boar ; 
but  his  memory  is  not  lost  at  the  palace  of  Chantilly.  This  anecdote 
is  not  to  be  found  in  history.  Bossuet,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
cowherd,  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  this  faithful  dog  in  his  famous 
funeral  sermon  on  the  Great  Conde. 

Ever}'  thing  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity  at  Chantilly  : the  age  of 
carp  in  the  canals  was  known,  and  these  fish  were  familiar  and  tame; 
the  dogs  and  horses  had  their  pedigrees  and  writings  of  nobility  ; and  the 
age  of  the  oaks  and  lime-trees  were  registered  at  the  chateau.  Alas! 
revolution  has  passed  over  all ; they  can  be  beheaded  as  well  as  their 
possessors,  and  their  masters  have  suffered  exile  and  death.  The  marble 
vases  of  the  Medicis  have  been  broken  to  pieces  and  flung  into  the  ponds, 
and  the  revolutionary  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  roots  of  the  oaks  of  the 
Montmorencics.  In  the  autumn  of  1830,  a strange  manner  of  showing 
respect  to  the  last  of  the  Condds  was  exhibited  by  his  royal  heirs.  Per- 
sons were  sent  to  Chantilly  from  Paris,  who  killed  all  the  game  on  the 
domain.  Stags,  does,  kids,  boars,  and  hares,  were  all  slain,  thrown  on 
carts,  and  carried  to  the  capital.  People  were  puzzled  to  assign  the 
cause,  till  those  who  remembered  that  avarice  is  a disease  in  the  Orleans 
branch  of  the  family,  ascertained  that  venison  sold  for  fourpcnce  a pound 
in  Paris,  and  that  tnc  salaries  of  forest  rangers  would  amount  to  10,000 
francs  per  annum. 

The  poor  dogs ! their  fate  was  a sad  one.  They  were  sold  in  lots,  and 
butchered  for  their  skins  by  the  flayers  of  Montfaucon — they  who  had 
had  their  mass  and  music ! 

“ You  must  not  dunk,”  said  the  cadet  of  Chantilly,  “ that  the  sole 
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pleasure  of  the  princes  of  Condfj  was  the  chase : they  did  good  to  all 
around  them,  and  made  the  happiness  of  the  country.” 

These  pretty  houses,  so  charmingly  embosomed  in  trees  and  gardens, 
were  all  beneficent  grants  from  the  chateau  ; every  thing  was  supported  by 
the  munificence  of  this  family,  which  was  one  of  those  most  ill-treated  by 
the  French  revolution.  When  the  Prince  Louis  Joseph  de  Conde,  grand- 
father to  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and  father  to  the  late  prince  of  Bourbon, 
(who  came  by  his  death  the  other  day),  revisited  Chantilly  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile,  he  was  aghast  at  the  alterations  that  had  taken 
place. 

“ Do  you  remember  what  passed  when  he  first  repossessed  himself  of 
Chantilly  ?”  I inquired. 

“ The  first  day  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,”  was  the  reply.  “ It  hap- 
pened to  be  that  w’hich  by  ancient  custom  w-as  appointed  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  feudal  rights,  when  the  vassals  and  vassalesses  were  expected  to 
present  themselves  in  the  court  of  the  chateau  to  bring  some  token  of 
the  manorial  rights  of  their  lord,  and  in  this  particular  instance  to  cele- 
brate his  return.  No  vassal  however,  made  his  appearance  as  of  old,  to 
fire  off  a fusillade  in  the  court  as  a sign  of  rejoicing,  and  then  to  kneel  on. 
the  steps  of  the  great  hall  where  the  prince  condescended  to  appear  in 
person  and  accept  their  homage,  and  permit  them  to  kiss  his  hand.  There 
they  laid  at  his  feet  the  bag  of  meal,  of  nuts,  or  of  corn,  the  branch  of 
a tree,  or  the  handful  of  earth,  the  carp,  the  pike,  the  fowls,  symbols  of 
acknowledgment  that  they  held  from  their  lord,  mills,  gardens,  farms, 
fields,  pasture,  or  water.  Alas,  the  vast  court  was  void,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  wide  dilapidated  offices  told  how  empty  they  were.  Then  the  grief 
of  the  prince  was  great,  he  contrasted  this  desert  loneliness  with  the  busy 
obsequious  crowds  that  populated  it  in  his  young  days,  and  he  wished  to 
die — a terrible  desire  in  old  age,  when  death  comes  with  a wish.  He 
heaved  a deep  sigh  when  the  great  gates  of  the  court  were  closed  and 
said : * Perhaps  my  vassals  have  mistaken  the  day  and  hour  of  their  ap- 
pearance, twenty-six  years  of  absence  have  impaired  their  punctuality.  I 
will  have  the  great  clock  of  the  castle  replaced.’  He  re-entered  the  cha- 
teau and  wept. 

“ The  next  evening  being  a holiday,  the  inhabitants  of  Chantilly  and  its 
environs  took  their  usual  walk  on  the  beautiful  turf  of  the  castle  terrace  ; 
they  were  likewise  curious  to  see  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  His  poor  head 
was  almost  turned  with  joy ! he  had  found  his  vassals.  His  poor  vassals 
had,  doubtless,  grown  very  old  and  miserable  ; he  told  his  valets  to  put 
some  gold  in  each  of  his  pockets  without  considering  whether  he  had 
any,  and  he  hastened  to  the  great  hall  steps  to  receive  them,  while  his 
servants  threw  open  the  great  gates  of  the  court,  and  invited  them  to 
enter.  However,  as  they  drew  near,  the  prince  was  astonished ; these 
poor  miserable  vassals  and  vassalesses  had  all  the  elegancies  of  Paris  and 
the  freshness  of  the  country.  Monseigneur,  the  prince,  knew  that  lace 
was  made  at  Chantilly,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  worn  with  so 
much  grace  by  the  makers.  He  recognised  no  signs  of  want  or  misery 
in  the  smiling  features  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  that  entered  the 
court : they  made  a pause,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed. 

“ At  last,  a lady,  the  most  courageous  among  them,  a vassaless  of  twenty 
years  old,  witli  white  plumes  and  a magnificent  blonde  scarf,  advanced  to 
the  steps  where  the  prince  stood  ; she  was  altogether  dressed  to  admira- 
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tion  : the  prince  graciously  presented  his  hand,  expecting  she  would  kiss 
it  according  to  custom,  instead  of  which  she  popped  another  hand,  as 
white  as  snow  into  Ills,  and  raised  it  to  the  height  of  his  lips.  Mischief 
on  the  woman ! — the  lord  kissed  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  saloon. 
Conde  thus  sanctioned  the  revolution  in  spite  of  himself — this  was  a 
serious  affair ; but  he  said  mentally,  4 Twenty-six  years  have  changed 
every  thing  here,  and  vassalesses  above  all !’ 

“ The  rest  of  the  company  followed  the  prince  and  his  partner  into  the 
chateau  ; not  with  the  boorish  demeanour  of  manumised  serfs,  but  with 
the  quiet  dignity  that  bespeaks  a consciousness  of  respectable  rank  in  the 
world.  There  w as  as  deep  a silence  as  at  church,  in  a full  congregation, 
before  service  commences.  The  voice  of  the  prince  was  alone  heard,  and 
he  at  last  moderated  it,  for  in  Germany  he  had  learned  to  speak  some- 
what loud, 

“ ‘ You,  monsieur,’  said  he,  addressing  the  oldest  of  the  crowd,  ‘you 
remember  me,  but  my  memory  will  not  let  me  call  you  by  name.’ 

44  The  name  was  mentioned.  4 The  former  groom  of  my  brood  mares  ?’ 
replied  the  prince  — 4 Am  not  I right?’  4 Yes,  monseigueur — your  former 
groom — since  an  officer,  and  wounded  at  Lodi.  See  the  scar  on  my  fore- 
head and  this  cross — since  my  left  arm  was  lost  in  the  battles  of  France, 
and  I have  become  a farmer  at  Chantilly.’ 

44  The  prince  inclined  his  head  and  passed  to  another.  4 And  you,  mon- 
sieur— your  name.  Right — your  father  was  a woodcutter  in  my  forest  of 
Mortefontaine — he  was  a great  poacher";  God  forgive  him  !’ 

44  4 My  lord,  those  woods  now  belong  to  me — and  I can  offer  to  your 
highness  the  liberty  of  killing  in  them  as  many  hares  as  were  poached  by 
my  father.’ 

44  4 Those  woods  belong  to  you?’ — the  prince  was  visibly  agitated.  It 
was  in  the  forest  of  Mortefontaine  that  the  marshal's  baton  of  the  Great 
Conde  had  been  cut — he  had  dropped  this  baton  in  the  lines  at  Fribourg, 
and  it  had  been  restored  to  him  after  the  victory. 

44  4 Thanks  for  your  offer,  my  friend,  but  I never  hunt  on  any  person’s 
ground  but  my  own,’  rejoined  the  prince. 

44  4 And  you,’  said  he,  to  a third, 4 you  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  Jean- 
Pierre.  Are  you  related  to  Jean-Pierre,  to  whom  I let  my  quarries  of 
Creil  ?’ 


44  4 My  lord,  I am  his  grandson ; my  father  bought  the  quarries  of  the 
corporation  of  Creil,  and  I inherited  them  of  my  father.  At  this  time  I 
have  formed  a manufactory  from  the  stones  and  chalk  of  the  quarries 
that  sustains  half  the  poor  in  the  country.’ 

44  After  a moment’s  emotion  the  prince  replied.  4 You  have  done 
well — I recognise  you  as  the  true  lord  of  the  soil — you  have  worthily 
replaced  us.’ 

44  It  was  with  a prouder  step  and  less  bitterness  of  tone,  that  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Great  Conde  continued  his  interrogatory'. 

44  4 And  you,  I should  know  your  face  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  your  highness,  and  I well  remember  the  magnificent  fetes  that 
have  been  held  here  in  your  young  time — for  I was  one  of  your  huntsmen 
prickers.’ 

44  4 You  shall  be  my  head  huntsman,  my  friend.’ 

44  4 My  lord,  it  is  impossible.* 

44  4 How  is  that  ?’ 
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“ ‘ Because  you  would  have  had  me  hanged/ 

“ * Hanged  ?’ 

“ * Yes,  my  lord,  I was  condemned  to  be  hanged  by  your  council  of  the 
chase  for  having  killed  a kid  on  the  day  of  St.  Hubert/ 

“ * Pooh ! you  know  that  was  only  a form,  I should  have  given  you 
pardon/ 

“ ‘ My  lord,  I obtained  it  without  troubling  you  !’ 

**  ‘ Of  whom  ?’ 

“ * Of  myself.  I am  president  of  the  district,  and  I have  come  with  my 
neighbours  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  of  Creil  to  offer  you  their  com- 
pliments for  your  happy  return/ 

“ ‘ I accept  with  gratitude  the  good  will  of  the  community — by  the 
voice  of  my  hunts • I mean  to  say  their  president.  Diable  ! Mon- 

sieur ! how  six -and- twenty  years  of  absence  have  changed  affairs!’ 

“ Another,  anticipating  the  address  of  the  prince,  advanced  and  said, 
presenting  some  papers, 

“ ‘ My  lord,  I had  taken  possession  of  one  of  your  properties  on  the  side 
of  Coye.  I have  no  title  to  plead,  from  republic  or  municipality,  for  I 
waited  to  obtain  one  till  I could  remunerate  you,  the  rightful  owner/ 

“ The  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Conde — ‘ Monsieur,  your  unexampled 
honesty — what  reward  can  I offer  to  it  ?’ 

“ 1 Nothing,  my  prince,  but  your  sanction  for  my  purchase  on  the 
terms  I am  about  to  explain.  This  property  has  been  of  little  intrinsic 
value,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  mitil  I and  my  eight  children  found 
the  proper  means  of  cultivating  it.  It  now  brings  us  in  a clear  income 
of  50,000  francs,  which  represents  a capital  of  500,000,  and  as  I think 
it  capable  of  still  further  improvement,  I can  afford  to  offer  you  that 
sum,  in  return  for  these  title-deeds,  which  I hope  you  will  restore  when  I 
have  paid  the  purchase-money  to  your  treasurer/ 

“ * Keep  them,  keep  them,  as  my  free  gift*,  and  God  bless  you  and 
your  eight  children  with  them — for  your  honesty  and  humanity  has  re- 
paid me  for  some  of  the  sorrows  of  my  past  life/ 

“ It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  Bourbons  have  forgotten  nothing.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  was  so  poor  at  the  time  that  he  refused  this  sum,  that 
his  valet  had  to  borrow  a cotton  night-cap  the  night  before  for  his  high- 
ness’ use,  who  had,  perhaps,  thought  he  should*  have  found  his  night- 
cap where  he  left  it,  after  twenty-six  years  of  absence.” 

The  sounds  of  a chiming  bell  broke  in  upon  the  narrative,  and  my  old 
man  observed 

u It  is  in  that  church,  whose  bell  is  now  recalling  me  to  my  home,  that 
repose  the  hearts  of  seven  Condes.  Under  a pillar,  whose  base  a child 
might  cover  with  its  hands — rests  seven  hearts,  whose  renown  filled  the 
wide  world  !”f 

In  1793,  the  patriots  of  Chantilly,  willing  to  imitate  the  patriots  of 
Paris,  who  desecrated  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis,  tore  these  seven  hearts 


* Louis  XVIII.  exercised  the  same  generosity  when  Prince  Alexandre  Berthier 
presented  liim  with  the  title  deeds  of  the  domain  of  Grosbirs.  The  king  kept  them 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  returned  them  signed  and  sealed  by  his  own  hand. 

t It  was  on  this  circumstance  that  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  founded  an  original 
poem,  published  in  the  “ Keepsake”  of  1835,  called  “ The  Seven  Hearts  of 
CondC*.” 
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from  their  silver  boxes.  The  silver  boxes  they  took  into  their  own 
keeping1,  very  patriotically,  but  they  threw  the  seven  hearts  away,  under 
the  wall  of  a garden  that  was  contiguous  to  the  church,  where  they 
remained  without  wasting  or  decay  for  upwards  of  two  years.  One 
Sieur  Petit  having  found  them,  took  care  of  them  privately  till  the 
restoration  in  1815,  when  they  were  restored  to  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  had  them  re-inclosed  in  silver,  and  buried  anew  beneath  the  slender 
pillar,  their  former  resting-place. 

Evening  began  to  close  as  my  centigenarian  told  me  this  anecdote  of  the 
Seven  Hearts  of  the  great  Condos,  and  the  air  of  the  forest  became  too 
chill  for' one  of  his  great  age. 

“ It  is,  perhaps,  my  last  sunset,”  said  he  to  me  as  he  gave  an  earnest 
look  at  the  sinking  sun,  and  turned  his  steps  homewards — “ yet  it  is 
beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  that  which  I saw  shine  on  the  numberless  win- 
dows of  the  chateau  that  memorable  evening,  when  the  Count  du  Nord, 
under  which  name  the  heir  of  all  the  Itussias,  afterwards  Paul  I.,  came 
to  visit  us.” 

“ Yet  another  history  ?”  said  I.  “ Consider,  if  you  do  not  relate  it  to 
me  from  memory,  some  of  it  may  be  lost ; tell  it  me,  and  then  I will  ask 
no  more  of  you  but  your  blessing.” 

The  centigenarian  lent  on  my  arm,  and  continued. 

“ The  Count  du  Nord  visited  the  King  of  France  at  Paris.  At  court 
they  spoke  of  Chantilly  ; he  would  see  it.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  was 
willing  to  receive  him  with  all  the  munificence  of  his  ancestors.  After 
the  usual  routine  of  walking,  dining,  and  playing,  had  brought  its  ac- 
customed ennui,  the  prince  proposed  to  the  Count  du  Nord  at  ten  o’clock 
one  night  a hunting  party  in  the  forest.  The  serious  tone  in  which  this 
proposal  was  made,  astonished  Paul,  who  could  not  imagine  what  species 
of  hunting  could  be  carried  on  at  that  time  of  night : however,  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  the  same  gravity  with  which  it  was  given. 

“ On  a signal  given  by  the  prince,  the  horses,  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
were  conducted  into  the  court,  where  the  dogs,  gentlemen,  valets,  and 
huntsmen,  ware  all  ready,  some  in  the  saddle,  some  on  foot,  according  to 
their  offices.  The  horns  sounded,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond6  and 
his  imperial  highness,  with  some  ladies,  mounted  to  pursue  this  extra- 
ordinary chase. 

“ The  night  was  beautiful,  a profound  calm  brooded  over  the  magnifi- 
cent woods  of  La  Sylvie,  the  turf  threw  up  its  faint  perfume  of  the  night, 
and  the  silent  stars  burnt  in  the  dim  purple  of  a summer  midnight  sky.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  natural  astonishment  of  the  horses  and  dogs, 
awakened  from  their  sleep  to  obey  the  imperious  voice  of  the  chase,  at 
an  hour  wffien  all  creatures  repose,  even  the  trees.  They  searched  in 
vain  for  their  sun  and  dew',  and  for  those  volumes  of  lively  air  which  re- 
turn with  the  sharp  sound  of  crystal,  the  hayings,  the  neighings,  and 
the  fanfarade  of  the  passing  hunt.  Subdued,  as  all  animals  are  in  the 
night,  the  horses  galloped  without  spirit,  and  the  dogs  with  depressed 
ears  and  searching  muzzles,  knew  not  where  to  find  their  scent,  on  the 
earth  full  of  exhalations,  among  which  they  could  find  no  trace  of  game. 
The  game  was  all  asleep,  the  boar  in  his  reedy  lair,  the  stag  was  immove- 
able, the  birds  were  motionless  under  a calm  and  silent  sky.  The  great 
soul  of  the  forest,  with  all  its  agitations  and  intelligences,  was  in  a state 
of  deep  repose. 
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u As  soon  as  our  hunt  had  passed  the  grille  of  the  chateau,  they  took 
what  is  called  at  Chantilly  the  grand  route  of  the  Constable  ; the  party 
amounted  to  two  hundred,  masters  and  servants.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  horn  after  the  royal  party  was  clear  of  the  grille,  a bright  torch  was 
seen  to  appear  in  the  wood,  then  two,  three,  twenty  lights.  They  had  not 
proceeded  forty  paces  when  forty  or  fifty  brilliant  lines  of  light  extended 
themselves  on  every  side;  to  the  right  and  left  sprang  up  new  lines  of 
fire;  glade  after  glade  was  illuminated;  the  birds  woke,  beat  their  wings, 
and  sung;  the  stags  stirred  in  the  thicket;  the  boars  grunted  in  their 
lairs;  the  dogs  found  their  voices  and  roused  their  game;  the  stags  re- 
cognised their  enemy,  man — and  the  horses  followed  in  gallant  style. 

“ It  was  a magnificent  surprise  for  the  Russian  Prince.  This  forest  that 
contains  nearly  eight  thousand  acres  was  illuminated  in  every  comer,  as 
brilliantly  as  a palace  on  a night  of  national  rejoicing;  this  was  effected 
by  the  means  of  the  vassals  of  the  house  of  Cond6.  At  every  ten  paces 
stood  a peasant  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  house,  like  an  immoveable 
chandelier,  holding  a lighted  resinous  torch.  The  great  opening  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  called  the  Carre  four  dc  la  Table , is  the  centre  of 
twelve  roads,  each  of  which  is  three  leagues  in  extent,  every  ten  paces  of 
which  was  illuminated  by  these  living  chandeliers,  and  so  was  every  alley 
and  pathway  in  the  forest;  thus  may  be  calculated  the  vast  population  of 
vassals  attached  to  the  house  of  Conde.  It  was  impossible  to  impress 
the  imperial  stranger  in  a more  striking  manner,  of  the  feudal  riches  of 
that  branch  of  the  royal  line. 

“ Paul  turned  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  family,  and  said,  with  a 
grace  that  seldom  appertained  to  him  ; ‘ The  King  of  France  welcomed 
me  as  a friend,  but  Cond6  has  received  me  like  a king.* 

“ The  stag  took  his  course  to  the  ponds  in  the  middle  of  the  forest — 
these  are  magnificent  pieces  of  water,  among  which  stands  the  castle 
of  Queen  Blanche,*  a beautiful  miniature,  but  of  genuine  gothic  con- 
struction : the  revolution  destroyed  all  but  two  towers,  and  the  utili- 
tarians of  those  times  perched  a windmill  on  them.  The  miller’s  dog 
bayed  from  the  gothic  loopholes,  and  sacks  of  meal  were  piled  in  rooms 
where  still  hung  the  scutcheons  of  the  Montmorencies  and  of  the  Bou- 
tellins.  Counts  of  Senlis. 

“ But  all  this  change  was  not  then, — and  we  must  pursue  the  Em- 
peror Paul’s  hunt.  The  poor  stag,  after  swimming  one  of  the  ponds, 
was  pulled  down  on  the  banks  of  another.  It  was  a scene  not  to  be 
forgotten : the  princes  leant  from  their  saddles,  the  lake  threw  back  the 
red  light  of  the  torches,  which  glared  on  the  castle  of  Queen  Blanche, 
on  the  ladies,  cavaliers,  huntsmen,  horses,  and  dogs. 

“ Supper  awaited  the  return  of  this  midnight  hunt.  The  guests  were 
received  under  a vast  tent  that  appeared  to  be  formed  of  tapestry,  wrought 
in  designs  of  hunting  pictures,  and  wooden  stags  supported  the  draperies. 
At  the  desert  the  Prince  de  Conde  said  to  Paul,  ‘ Where  does  Mon- 
seigneur le  Comte  du  Nord  suppose  himself  to  be  ?’ 

“ *•  In  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly,’  replied  his  imperial  highness,  * in  its 
noblest  apartment  ; and  a vast  one  it  is.’ 

• The  last  of  the  Cond6s  wished  to  restore  this  beautiful  specimen  of  gothic 
architecture,  and  the  mill  was  pulled  down  and; the  facade  renewed.  Under  the 
present  regime,  the  castle  of  Queen  Blanche  is  as  smart  as  a house  in  the  Chaus- 
8ce  d’Antin;  it  has,  moreover,  a pert  porter’s  lodge — the  first  revolution  was  more 
merciful  to  antiquity,  it  only  destroyed — it  did  not  whitewash! 
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“The  draperies  on  both  sides  unclosed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  heir  of  the 
Russias,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  stables  of  Chantilly.  Three  hundred  horses,  each  tied  to  his  stall, 
some  feeding1,  some  being  curried,  and  some  being  sponged,  each  at- 
tended by  his  groom,  finished  the  surprising  perspective. 

“ It  was  an  odd  idea  of  Conde  to  entertain  a future  emperor  in  the 
stables  of  his  palace ; but  no  one  is  ignorant  tliat  the  stables  of  Chantilly 
are  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  France,  where  scarcely  any 
building  equals  their  grandeur  of  construction,  whether  it  regards  their 
great  extent,  or  the  solidity  of  their  vaulted  roofs. 

“ At  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  his  rightful  inheritance,  his 
friends,  out  of  delicacy,  hesitated  to  inform  him  of  the  complete  devas- 
tation made  by  the  black  band  at  the  revolution,  on  the  furniture  and 
decorations  of  the  chateau. 

“ ‘ Have  they  spared  the  stables?’  asked  Conde. 

“ * Yes,  my  lord.’ 

“ 4 Then  I can  forgive  them  the  rest,’  he  rejoined. 

“The  torch-light  hunt  just  described  cost  the  Prince  de  Conde  a 
million  of  francs.  This  greatly  surpassed  the  fete  given  by  the  great  Condf* 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  celebrated  fete , on  the  second  day  of  which 
the  prince’s  cook,  M.  Vatel,  out  of  a delicate  sense  of  honour,  threw  him- 
self on  his  sword,  because  he  doubted  of  the  arrival  of  the  sea  fish,  and 
he  deemed  that  the  absence  of  these  viands  would  reflect  on  his  cookish 
reputation. 

“ Madame  de  Sevigne  values  the  entertainments  given  to  Louis  XIV. 
by  his  kinsman,  at  40,000  crowns  each  day  ; they  reckou,  she  says,  1000 
crowns  alone  for  the  jonquils,  so  one  may  judge  of  the  rest.” 

The  princely  hospitality  of  Conde  to  Paul  was  worthily  repaid  when  the 
Bourbons,  driven  from  one  emigration  to  another,  arrived  at  the  northern 
bound  of  civilisation,  and  took  refuge  in  Russia,  and  the  Emperor  Paul 
returned  the  welcome  given  to  the  Count  du  Nord.  The  palace  of  Tzer- 
niches  was  decorated  a la  Fran^aise,  and  in  imitation  of  the  chateau  of 
Chantilly,  the  servants  were  dressed  in  the  prince’s  livery,  and  over 
the  door  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Hotel  de  Conde. 

It  was  now  night,  we  were  at  the  gate  of  the  Hospital  of  Chantilly 
and  my  centigenarian  bade  me  adieu. 


GREENWICH— WHITEBAIT. 

BY  MR.  WAGSTAFF. 

I was  recently  talking  in  a very  touching  and  poetical  strain  about  the 
above  delicate  fish  to  my  friend  Foozle  and  some  others  at  the  club,  ami 
expatiating  upon  the  excellence  of  the  dinner  w'hich  our  little  triend 
Guttlebury  had  given  us : when  Foozle  looking  round  about  him  with  an 
air  oftriumph  and  immense  wisdom,  said, 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Wagstaff,  I’m  a plain  man,  and  despise  all  your 
gonnandizing  and  kickshaw’s.  I don’t  know  the  difference  between  one 
of  your  absurd  made  dishes  and  another — give  me  a plain  cut  of  mutton 
or  beef.  I’m  a plain  Englishman,  I am,  and  no  glutton.” 
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Foozle,  I say,  thought  this  speech  a terrible  set  down  for  me — and 
indeed  acted  up  to  his  principles — you  may  see  him  any  day  at  six  sitting 
down  before  a great  reeking  joint  of  meat ; his  eyes  quivering,  his  face 
red,  and  he  cutting  great  smoking  red  collops  out  of  the  beef  before  him, 
which  he  devours  with  corresponding  quantities  of  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  other  gratis  luxuries  of  the  club-table. 

What  I complain  of  is,  not  that  the  man  should  enjoy  his  great  meal 
of  steaming  beef;  let  him  be  happy  over  that  as  much  as  the  beef  he  is 
devouring  was  in  life  happy  over  oil-cakes  or  mangel-wurzel  : but  I 
hate  the  fellow’s  brutal  self-complacency,  and  his  scorn  of  other  people 
who  have  different  tastes  from  his.  A man  who  brags  regarding  himself; 
that  whatever  he  swallows  is  the  same  to  him,  and  that  his  coarse  palate 
recognises  no  difference  between  venison  and  turtle,  pudding,  or  mutton- 
broth,  as  his  indifferent  jaws  close  over  them,  brags  about  a personal  de- 
fect— the  wretch — and  not  about  a virtue.  It  is  like  a man  boasting 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  music,  or  no  eye  for  colour,  or  that  his  nose  cannot 
scent  the  difference  between  a rose  and  a cabbage — I say  as  a general 
rule,  set  that  man  down  as  a conceited  fellow’,  who  swaggers  about  not 
caring  for  his  dinner. 

Why  shouldn’t  we  care  about  it  ? Was  eating  not  made  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  us?  Yes,  I say,  a daily  pleasure  : a sweet  solamen  : a plea- 
sure familiar,  yet  ever  new,  the  same  and  yet  how  different ! It  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  domesticity  : the  neat  dinner  makes  the  husband  pleased, 
the  housewife  happy,  the  children  consequently  are  well  brought  up  aud 
love  their  papa  and  mamma.  A good  dinner  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
the  social  sympathies — it  warms  acquaintanceship  into  friendship — it 
maintains  that  friendship  comfortably  unimpaired:  enemies  meet  over  it 
and  are  reconciled.  How  many  of  you,  dear  friends,  has  that  last  bottle 
of  claret  warmed  into  affectionate  forgiveness,  tender  recollections  of  old 
times,  and  ardent,  glowing  anticipations  of  new.  The  brain  is  a tremen- 
dous secret.  I believe  some  chemist  will  arise  anon,  who  will  know  how 
to  doctor  the  brain  as  they  do  the  body  now’,  as  Liebig  doctors  the 
ground.  They  will  apply  certain  medicines,  and  produce  crops  of  cer- 
tain qualities  that  are  lying  dormant  now  for  want  of  intellectual  guano. 
But  this  is  a subject  for  future  speculation — a parenthesis  growing  out 
of  another  parenthesis — what  I would  urge  especially  here  is  a point 
which  must  be  familiar  with  every  person  accustomed  to  eat  good  diuners 
— viz.,  the  noble  aud  friendly  qualities  that  they  elicit.  How  is  it  we  cut 
such  jokes  over  them  ? How  is  it  we  become  so  remarkably  friendly  ? 
How  is  it  that  some  of  us,  inspired  by  a good  dinner,  have  sudden  gusts 
of  genius  unknow'n  in  the  quiet  unfestive  state?  Some  men  make 
speeches,  some  shake  their  neighbour  by  the  hand,  and  invite  him  or  them- 
selves to  dine — some  sing  prodigiously — my  friend,  Saladin,  for  instance, 
goes  home,  he  says,  with  the  most  beautiful  harmonies  ringing  in  his 
ears ; aud  I,  for  my  part,  will  take  any  given  tune,  and  make  varia- 
tions upon  it  for  any  given  period  of  hours,  greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
delight  of  all  hearers.  These  are  only  temporary  inspirations  given  us 
by  the  jolly  genius,  but  are  they  to  be  despised  on  that  account  ? No. 
Good  dinners  have  been  the  greatest  vehicles  of  benevolence  since  man 
began  to  eat. 

A taste  for  good  living  then  is  praiseworthy  in  moderation — like  all 
the  other  qualities  and  endowments  of  man.  If  a man  were  to  neglect 
his  family  or  his  business  on  account  of  his  love  for  the  fiddle  or  the  fine 
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arts — he  would  commit  just  the  crime  that  the  dinner-sensualist  is  guilty 
of ; but  to  enjoy  wisely  is  a maxim  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed. 
But  if  you  cannot  eat  a dinner  of  herbs  as  well  as  a stalled -ox,  then  you 
.are  an  unfortunate  man — your  love  for  good  dinners  has  passed  the 
W'holesome  boundary,  and  degenerated  into  gluttony. 

Oh,  shall  I ever  forget  the  sight  of  the  only  city  dinner  I ever  at- 
tended in  my  life ! at  the  hall  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Company  of 
Chimney-sweepers — it  was  in  May7,  and  a remarkably  late  pea-season.  The 
hall  was  decorated^vith  banners  and  escutcheons  of  deceased  chummies — 
martial  music  resounded  from  the  balconies  as  the  master  of  the  company 
and  the  great  ones  marched  in.  We  sat  down,  grace  was  said,  the  tu- 
reen-covers removed,  and  instantly  a silence  in  the  hall — a breathless 
silence — and  then  a great  gurgle  ! — grwlwlwlw  it  sounded  like.  The  wor- 
shipful company  were  sucking  in  the  turtle ! Then  came  the  venison, 
and  with  it  were  two  hundred  quarts  of  peas,  at  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a quart — oh,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  as  we  devoured  the  green  ones ! 
as  the  old  waddling,  trembling,  winking  citizens,  held  out  their  plates 
quivering  with  anxiety,  and,  said  Mr.  Jones,  “ A little  bit  of  the  f-f-fat, 
another  spoonfoul  of  the  p-p-pe-eas” — and  they  swallowed  them  down, 
the  prematurely  born  children  of  the  spring — and  there  were  thousands 
in  London  that  day  without  bread. 

This  is  growing  serious — and  is  a long  grace  before  whitebait  to  be 
sure — but  at  a whitebait  dinner,  haven’t  you  remarked  that  you  take  a 
number  of  dishes  first  ? In  the  first  place,  water-souchy,  soochy,  or  soojy 
— flounder-souchy  is  incomparably,  exquisitely  the  best — perch  is  muddy, 
bony,  and  tough,  compared  to  it,  slips  are  coarse  : and  salmon — perhaps 
salmon  is  next  to  the  flounder.  You  hear  many  people  exclaim  against 
flounder-souchy — I dined  with  Jorrocks,  Sangsue,  the  Professor,  and  one 
or  two  more,  only  the  other  day,  and  they  all  voted  it  tasteless — taste- 
less ! It  has  an;  almost  angelic  delicacy  of  flavour : it  is  as  fresh  as 
the  recollections  of  childhood — it  wants  a Corregio  s pencil  to  describe 
it  with  sufficient  tenderness. 

“ If  a flounder  had  two  backs ,”  Saladin  said  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
the  other  day,  “it  would  be  divine  !” 

Foolish  man,  whither  will  your  wild  desires  carry  you?  As  he  is,  a 
flounder  is  a perfect  being.  And  the  best  reply  to  those  people  who  talk 
about  its  tastelessness,  is  to  say  “ Yes,”  and  draw  over  the  tureen  to 
yourself,  and  never  leave  it  while  a single  slice  of  brown  bread  remains 
beside  it,  or  a single  silver-breasted  fishlet  floats  in  the  yellow'  parsley- 
flavoured  wave. 

About  eels,  salmon,  lobsters,  either  au  gratin  or  in  cutlets,  and  about 
the  variety  of  sauces  — Genevese  sauce,  Indian  sauce  (a  strong  but 
agreeable  compound),  &c.,  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  speak.  The 
slimy  eel  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  stream  of  Thames  (I  have 
tasted  him  charmingly  matelotted  with  mushrooms  and  onions,  at  the 
Marroniers  at  Passy),  the  lusty  salmon  flaps  in  other  waters — by  the  fair 
tree-clad  banks  of  Lismore — by  the  hospitable  margin  of  Ballynahinch— 
by  the  beauteous  shores  of  Wye,  and  on  the  sandy  flats  of  Scheveling,  I 
have  eaten  and  loved  him.  I do  not  generally  eat  him  at  Greenwich. 
Not  that  he  is  not  good.  But  he  is  not  good  in  such  a place.  It  13 
like  Mrs.  Siddons  dancing  a hornpipe,  or  a chapter  of  Burke  in  a novel 
— the  salmon  is  too  vast  lor  Greenwich. 
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I would  say  the  same,  and  more,  regarding  turtle.  It  has  no  business 
in  such  a feast  as  that  fresh  and  simple  one  provided  at  the  Trafalgar, 
ox  the  Old  Ship.  It  is  indecorous  somehow  to  serve  it  in  that  company. 
A fine,  large,  lively  turtle,  and  a poor  little  whitebait  by  his  side ! Ah, 
it  is  wrong  to  place  them  by  each  other. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  bait — the  twelve  dishes  of  preparatory  fish  are 
removed,  the  Indian  sauced  salmon  has  been  attacked  in  spite  of  our 
prohibition,  the  stewed  eels  have  been  mauled,  and  the  flounder  soup- 
tureen  is  empty.  All  those! receptacles  of  pleasure  are  removed— eyes 
turn  eagerly  to  the  door,  and  enter 

Mr.  Derby  shire  (with  a silver  dish  of  whitebait). 

John  (brown  bread  and  butter). 

Samuel  (lemons  and  cayenne). 

Frederick  (a  dish  of  whitebait). 

Gustavus  (brown  bread  and  butter). 

Adolphus  (whitebait). 

A waiter  with  a napkin,  which  he  flaps  about  the  room  in  an  easy 
degage  manner. 

“ There’s  plenty  more  to  follow,  sir,”  says  Mr.  D.,  whisking  off  the 
cover.  Frederick  and  Adolphus  pass  rapidly  round  with  their  dishes  ; 
J ohn  and  Gustavus  place  their  refreshments  on  the  table,  and  Samuel 
obsequiously  insinuates  the  condiments  under  his  charge. 

Ah  ! he  must’  have  had  a fine  mind  who  first  invented  brown  bread 
and  butter  with  whitebait ! That  man  was  a kind,  modest,  gentle  bene- 
factor to  his  kind.  We  don’t  recognise  sufficiently  the  merits  of  those 
men  who  leave  us  such  quiet  benefactions.  A statue  ought  to  be  put  up 
to  tlie  pliilosopher  who  joined  together  this  charming  couple.  Who  was 
it  ? Perhaps  it  was  done  by  the  astronomer  at  Greenwich,  who  observed 
it  when  seeking  for  some  other  discovery.  If  it  wrere  the  astronomer — 
why  the  next  time  we  go  to  Greenwich  we  will  go  into  the  Park  and  as- 
cend the  hill,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  Observatory. 

That,  by  the  wray,  is  another  peculiarity  about  Greenwich.  People 
leave  town,  and  say  they  will  walk  in  the  park  before  dinner.  But  we 
never  do.  We  may  suppose  there  is  a park  from  seeing  trees ; but  we 
have  never  entered  it.  We  walk  wistfully  up  and  down  on  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  Hospital,  looking  at  the  clock  a great  many  times  ; at  the  brown 
old  seamen  basking  in  the  sun  ; at  the  craft  on  the  river ; at  the  nursery- 
maids mayhap,  and  the  gambols  of  the  shrill- voiced  Jacks-ashore  on  the 
beach.  But  the  truth  is,  one’s  thinking  of  something  else  all  the  time. 
Of  the  bait.  Remark  how  silent  fellow's  are  on  steamboats  going  down 
to  Greenwich.  They  won’t  acknowledge  it,  but  they  are  thinking  of 
what  I tell  you. 

Well,  when  the  whitebait  does  come,  what  is  it  after  all  ? Come  now. 
Tell  us,  my  dear  sir,  your  real  sentiments  about  this  fish,  this  little,  little 
fish  about  which  we  all  make  such  a noise ! There  it  lies.  Lemon  it,  pep- 
per it  : pop  it  into  your  mouth — aud  wrhat  then  ? — a crisp  crunch,  and 
it  is  gone.  Does  it  realise  your  expectations — is  it  better  than  any  thing 
you  ever  tasted  ? Is  it  as  good  as  raspberry  open  tarts  used  to  be  at 
school  ? Come,  upon  your  honour  and  conscience  now,  is  it  better  than 
a fresh  dish  of  tittlebacks  or  gudgeons  ? 

O,  fool,  to  pry  with  too  curious  eye  into  these  secrets.  O,  blunderer,, 
to  wish  to  dash  down  a fair  image  because  it  may  be  of  plaster.  O, 
dull  philosopher,  not  to  know  that  pursuit  is  pleasure,  and  possession 
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worthless  without  it ! I,  for  my  part,  nev  er  will,  as  long*  as  I live,  put 
to  myself  that  question  about  whitebait.  Whitebait  is  a butterfly  of  the 
waters — and  as  the  animal  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron  invites  the  young 
pursuer  near,  and  leads  him  through  thy  fields  Cashmere — as  it  carries 
him  in  his  chase  through  a thousand  agreeable  paths  scented  with  violets, 
sparkling  with  sunshine,  with  beauty  to  feast  his  eyes,  and  health  in  the 
air — let  the  right-thinking  man  be  content  with  the  pursuit,  nor  inquire 
too  curiously  about  the  object.  How  many  hunters  get  the  brush  of  the 
fox,  and  what,  when  gotten,  is  the  worth  of  that  tawny  wliisp  of 
hair  ? 

Whitebait,  then,  is  only  a little  means  for  acquiring  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  Somehow,  it  is  always  allied  with  sunshine  : it  is  always  ac- 
companied by  jolly  friends  and  good- humour.  You  rush  after  that  little 
fish,  and  leave  the  cares  of  London  behind  you — the  row  and  struggle, 
the  foggy  darkness,  the  slippery  pavement  where  every  man  jostles  you, 
striding  on  his  way,  pre-occupied  with  care  written  on  his  brow.  Look  out 
of  the  window,  the  sky  is  tinted  with  a thousand  glorious  hues — the 
ships  pass  silent  over  the  blue  glittering  waters — there  is  no  object 
within  sight  that  is  not  calm,  and  happy,  and  beautiful.  Yes ! turn 
your  head  a little,  and  there  lies  the  towers  of  London  in  the  dim  smoky 
sunset.  There  lies  Care,  Labour,  To-morrow.  Friends,  let  us  have  an- 
other glass  of  claret,  and  thank  our  luck  that  we  have  still  to-day. 

On  thinking  over  the  various  whitebait  dinners  which  have  fallen  to 
our  lot  in  the  last  month — somehow  you  are  sure  to  find  the  remem- 
brance of  them  all  pleasant.  I have  seen  some  wretches  taking  white- 
bait  and  tea , which  has  always  inspired  mo  with  a sort  of  terror,  and  a 
yearning  to  go  up  to  the  miserable  objects  so  employed,  and  say,  “ My 
good  friend,  here  is  a crown-piece,  have  a bottle  of  iced  punch,  or  a 
tankard  of  delicious  cider-cup — but  not  tea,  dear  sir  ; no,  no,  not  tea ; 
you  can  get  that  at  home — there’s  no  exhilaration  in  Congo.  It  was  not 
made  to  be  drunk  on  holidays.  Those  people  are  unworthy  of  the  Ship 
— I don’t  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  enjoyments  of  any  man  ; but  fellows 
who  take  tea  and  whitebait  should  not  be  allowed  to  damp  the  festive 
feelings  of  persons  better  engaged.  They  should  be  consigned  to  the 
smiling  damsels  whom  one  meets  on  the  walk  to  Mr.  Derbyshire’s,  who 
issue  from  dingy  tenements  no  bigger  than  houses  in  a pantomime,  and 
who,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the  individual,  persist  in  saying, 
u Tea,  sir — I can  accommodate  your  party — tea,  sir, — srimps  ?” 

About  the  frequenters  of  Greenwich  and  the  various  classes  of  icthvo- 
phagi,  many  volumes  might  be  written.  All  classes  of  English  Chris- 
tians, with  the  exception  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  (and  the 
more  is  the  pity  that  their  exalted  rank  deprives  them  of  an  amusement 
So  charming !)  frequent  the  hospitable  taverns,  the  most  celebrated  gor- 
mandiser  and  the  very  humble.  There  are  the  annual  Ministerial  Sa- 
turnalia, which,  whenever  I am  called  in  by  her  Majesty,  I shall’ have 
great  pleasure  in  describing  in  these  pages,  and  in  which  the  lowest  be- 
comes the  highest  for  the  occasion,  and  Taper  and  Tadpole  take  just  as 
high  a rank  as  Lord  Eskdale  or  Lord  Monmouth.  There  are  the  private 
banquets  in  which  Lord  Monmouth  diverts  himself  with  his  friends  from 
the  little  French — but  this  subject  has  been  already  touched  upon  at 
much  length.  There  are  the  lawyers’  dinners,  when  Sir  Frederick 
or  Sir  William  are  advanced  to  the  honour  of  the  bench  or  the  attorney- 
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generalship,  and  where  much  legal  pleasantry  is  elicited.  The  last  time 
I dined  at  the  Ship,  hearing  a dreadful  Bacchanalian  noise  issuing  from 
a private  apartment,  I was  informed,  “ It's  the  gentlemen  of  ‘ Punchy 
Wliat  would  I not  have  given  to  be  present  at  such  an  assembly 
of  choice  spirits.  Even  missionary  societies  and  converters  of  the  Quas- 
hiindoo  Indians  come  hither  for  a little  easy,  harmless,  pleasuring  after 
tHeir  labours,  and  no  doubt  the  whitebait  slips  down  tlieir  reverend 
tliroats,  and  is  relished  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  profane  crowd. 

Then  in  the  coffee-room,  let  a man  be  by  himself,  and  he  is  never 
lonely.  Every  table  tells  its  little  history.  Yonder  sit  three  city  bucks, 
with  all  the  elegant  graces  of  the  Custom-house  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“ That’s  a good  glass  of  wine,”  says  Wiggins. 

cc  Ropy,”  says  Figgins,  “ I’ll  put  you  in  a pipe  of  that  to  stand  you  in 
three-and-twenty  a dozen.” 

Once,  in  my  presence,  I heard  a city I  11  gent"  speak  so  slightingly  of  a 
glass  of  very  excellent  brown  sherry,  that  the  landlord  was  moved  almost  to 
tears,  and  made  a speech,  of  which  the  sorrow  was  only  equalled  by  the 
indignation. 

Sporting  young  fellows  come  down  in  great  numbers,  with  cut-away 
coats  and  riding-whips,  which  must  be  very  useful  on  the  water.  They 
discourse  learnedly  about  Leander  and  Running  Rein,  and  say,  “ I’ll  bet 
you  three  to  two  of  that.” 

Likewise  pink-faced  lads  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Those  from 
the  former  university  wear  lavender-coloured  gloves,  and  drink  much  less 
w ine  than  their  jolly  comrades  from  the  banks  of  Cam.  It  would  be  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  report  their  conversation  ; but  I lately  heard 
some  very  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  one 
Bumpkins,  a gyp  there. 

Of  course  there  are  foreigners.  I have  remarked  many  “ Mosaic 
Arabs”  who  dress  and  drink  remarkably  smartly  ; honest,  pudding-faced 
Germans,  who  sit  sentimentally  over  their  punch  ; and  chattering  little 
Frenchmen  with  stays,  and  whiskers,  and  canes,  and  little  lacquered 
boots.  These  worthies  drink  ale,  foj  the  most  part  saying,  “ Je  ne  bois 
que  Vale  moi,"  or  “ que  la  biere  est  bonne  en  Angleterre . Et  que  le  vin 
€st  mauvaiSy ” shrieks  out  the  pigmy  addressed,  and  so  they  club  their 
sixpence,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  malt-and-hoppish  liquor.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  ladies  and  Frenchmen  are  not  favourites  with  inn- 
waiters,  coach -guards,  cabmen,  and  such  officials,  doubtless  for  reasons 
entirely  mercenary. 

I could  continue  for  many  more  pages,  but  the  evening  gray  is  ting- 
ing the  river  ; the  packet-boat  bells  are  ringing ; the  sails  of  the  ships 
look  grayer  and  more  ghostlike  as  they  sweep  silently  by.  It  is  time  to 
be  thinking  of  returning,  and  so  let  us  call  for  the  bill,  and  finish  with 
a moral.  My  dear,  sir,  it  is  this.  The  wreather  is  beautiful.  The  white- 
bait  singularly  fine  this  season.  You  are  sure  to  be  happy  if  you  go  to 
Greenwich.  Go  then ; and  above  all,  take  your  amiable  lady  with 
you. 

Ah ! if  but  ten  readers  will  but  follow  this  advice,  Lancelot  Wag- 
staff  has  not  written  in  vain,  and  has  made  ten  charming  women 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EXCURSION  IN  THE  SLAVE  STATES.* 

We  have  had  so  many  accounts  of  travels  in  the  “pattern  republic,” 
that  we  have  been  made  more  familiar  than  is  quite  agreeable  with  that 
discreditable  state  of  society  only  to  be  found  there,  that  boasts  of  Lynch 
law,  repudiation  of  debts,  slave-breeding,  and  a few  other  equally  striking 
features  of  lawlessness,  dishonesty,  and  oppression.  Nevertheless,  over  so 
wide  a surface  as  the  United  States,  there  still  remained  materials  for  an 
observer  like  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  a gentleman  of  scientific  attain- 
ments, who  has  resided  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  having  pe- 
netrated through  portions  of  the  republic  in  which  the  slave-trade  flou- 
rishes, with  that  luxuriance  which  could  only  be  found  where  the  most 
ample  professions  of  liberty  and  equality  are  constantly  heard,  made  a 
journal  of  all  he  considered  capable  of  affording  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion to  an  English  public.  Ilis  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  he  passed  are  novel  and  interesting,  particularly  his 
account  of  the  mines,  and  his  other  geological  memoranda  ; and  his  occa- 
sional pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the  bowie-knife,  the  gentlemen  slave-breed- 
ers, and  various  strange  species  of  the  genus  homo  lie  met  with  during  his 
travels,  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entertaining.  One  specimen 
we  quote,  ns  a narrative  of  adventure  in  which  an  individual  of  this 
genus  greatly  distinguishes  himself.  It  is  a fail’  sample  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  entire  work  is  written. 

PERILS  OF  BUFFALO  HUNTING. 

The  most  interesting  hunter’s  story  I have  ever  heard  was  told  me  by  our 
host,  Mr.  Percival,  who  has  followed  the  forest  chase  from  his  youth.  In 
1807  he  was  on  a trapping  expedition  with  twro  companions  on  the  Washita, 
when  they  left  him  to  kill  buffalo,  bear,  and  the  larger  game,  and  he  remained 
to  trap  the  streams  for  beaver.  lie  had  not  met  with  very  good  success,  and 
had  been  without  meat  about  twenty-four  hours,  when,  turning  a small  bend 
of  the  river,  he  espied  a noble-looking  old  male  buffalo  lying  down  on  the 
beach.  Having  secured  his  canoe,  lie  crept  softly  through  a corn-brake,  which 
lay  between  the  animal  and  himself,  and  fired.  The  shot  was  an  indifferent 
one,  and  only  wounded  the  animal  in  the  side,  but  it  roused  him,  and  having 
crossed  the  river,  he  soon  laid  dowu  again.  This  was  about  noon,  when  the 
animal,  having  grazed,  was  resting  himself  in  a cool  place.  Percival  now 
crossed  the  river  also  in  his  canoe,  and  got  into  the  woods,  which  were  there 
very  open,  and  somewhat  broken  by  little  patches  of  prairie  land,  a very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  these  parts  of  Arkansas,  where  forest  and  prairie  often 
seem  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery.  But  the  bull  being  suspicious,  rose  be- 
fore the  hunter  came  near  enough  to  him,  and  took  to  the  open  woods.  Per- 
cival  was  an  experienced  hunter  ; he  had  killed  several  hundred  buffaloes, and 
knew  their  tempers  in  every  sort  of  situation.  He  knew  that  the  animal, 
when  in  large  herds,  was  easily  mastered,  and  was  well  aware  that  when  alone 
lie  was  sometimes  dogged  and  even  dangerous  ; he  therefore  followed  his  prey 
cautiously  for  about  a mile,  knowing  that  he  would  lie  down  again  ere  long. 
The  buffalo  now  stopped,  and  Percival  got  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  watching 

* Excursion  through  the  Slave  States,  from  Washington  on  the  Potomac,  to  the 
Frontier  of  Mexico;  with  Sketches  of  popular  manners  and  Geological  Notices. 
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an  opportunity  to  strike  him  mortally ; but  the  beast,  seeing  his  enemy  so 
near,  wheeled  completely  round,  put  his  huge  shaggy  head  close  to  the  ground 
before  his  fore  feet,  as  is  their  custom  when  they  attack  each  other,  and  ra- 
pidly advanced  upon  the  hunter,  who  instantly  fired,  and  put  his  ball  through 
the  bull’s  nose  ; but  seeing  the  temper  the  beast  was  in,  and  knowing  what  a 
serious  antagonist  he  was  when  on  the  offensive,  he  also  immediately  turned 
and  fled. 

In  running  down  a short  hill,  some  briars  threw  him  down,  and  he  dropped 
his  gun.  There  was  a tree  not  far  from  him  of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  reaching  it ; but  as  he  rose  to  make 
a push  for  it,  the  buffalo  struck  him  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  hip  with  his  horn, 
and  slightly  wounded  him.  Before,  however,  the  beast  could  wheel  round  upon 
him  again,  he  gained  the  tree,  upon  which  all  the  chance  he  had  of  preserving 
his  life  rested.  A very  few  feet  from  this  tree  grew  a sapling,  about  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  a most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  hunter,  as  it  con- 
tributed materially  to  save  his  life.  The  buffalo  now  doggedly  followed  up 
his  purpose  of  destroying  his  adversary,  and  a system  of  attack  and  defence 
commenced  that,  perhaps,  is  without  a parallel.  The  buffalo  went  round  and 
round  the  tree  pursuing  the  man,  jumping  at  him  in  the  peculiar  manner  of 
that  animal,  every  time  he  thought  there  was  a chance  of  nitting  him  ; whilst 
Percival,  grasping  the  tree  with  his  arms,  flung  himself  round  it  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  animal  could  follow  him.  In  this  manner  the  buffalo  ha- 
rassed him  more  than  four  hours , until  his  hands  became  so  sore  with  rubbing 
against  the  rough  bark  of  the  oak  tree,  and  his  limbs  so  fatigued,  that  he  began 
to  be  disheartened. 

In  going  round  the  tree,  the  buffalo  would  sometimes  pass  between  it  and 
the  sapling ; but  the  distance  between  them  was  so  narrow’,  that  it  incon- 
venienced him,  especially  when  he  wanted  to  make  his  jumps:  he  therefore 
frequently  went  round  the  sapling  instead  of  going  inside  of  it.  The  time 
thus  consumed  was  precious  to  Percival ; it  enabled  him  to  breathe,  and  to 
consider  how  he  should  defend  himself. 

After  so  many  hours’  fruitless  labour,  the  bull  seemed  to  have  lost  his  pris- 
tine vigour,  and  became  slower  in  his  motions  : he  would  now  make  his  short 
start,  preparatory  to  his  jump,  only  at  intervals;  and  even  then  he  jumped 
doubtingly,  as  if  he  saw  that  Percival  would  avoid  his  blow  by  swinging  to  the 
other  side.  It  was  evident  he  was  baffled,  and  was  considering  what  he 
should  do.  Still  continuing  in  his  course  round  the  tree,  but  in  this  slow 
manner,  he  at  length  made  an  extraordinary  feint  that  does  honour  to  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  buffalo  family.  He  made  his  little  start  as  usual,  and 
when  Percival  su’ung  himself  round,  the  bull,  instead  of  aiming  his  blow  in 
the  direction  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  suddenly  turned  to  the  side  of 
the  tree  where  Percival  would  be  brought  when  he  had  swung  himself  round, 
and  struck  with  all  his  might.  The  feint  had  almost  succeeded:  Percival 
only  just  saved  his  head,  and  received  a severe  contusion  on  his  arm,  which 
was  paralysed  for  an  instant.  He  now  began  to  despair  of  saving  his  life,  his 
limbs  trembled  under  him,  he  thought  the  buffalo  would  wrear  him  out,  and  it 
was  so  inexpressibly  painful  to  him  to  carry  on  this  singular  defence,  that  at 
one  time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  leaving  the  tree,  and  permitting  the  animal 
to  destroy  him,  as  a mode  of  saving  himself  from  pain  and  anxiety  that  were 
intolerable. 

But  the  buffalo,  just  at  that  time  giving  decided  symptoms  of  being  as  tired 
as  himself,  now  stopped  for  a few  minutes,  and  Percival  took  courage.  Re- 
membering that  he  had  his  butchers  knife  in  his  breast,  he  took  it  out,  and 
began  to  contrive  plans  of  offence  ; and  when  the  bull,  having  rested  awhile, 
recommenced  his  old  rounds,  Percival  took  advantage  of  the  slowness  of  his 
motions,  and  using  a great  deal  of  address  and  management,  contrived  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  to  stab  and  cut  him  in  a dozen  different  places.  The 
animal  now  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  although  he  continued  to 
walk  round  the  tree,  made  no  more  jumps,  contenting  himself  with  keeping 
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his  head  and  neck  close  to  it.  This  closed  the  conflict,  for  it  enabled  Percival 
to  extend  his  right  arm,  aud  give  him  two  deadly  stabs  in  the  eyes.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  frantic  rage  of  the  unwieldly  animal  when  he  had  lost  his 
sight ; he  bellowed,  he  groaned,  he  pawed  the  ground,  and  gave  out  every 
sign  of  conscious  ruin  and  immitigable  fury  ; he  leaned  against  the  sapling 
for  support,  and  twice  knocked  himself  down  by  rushing  with  his  head  at  the 
large  tree.  The  second  fall  terminated  this  strange  tragic  combat,  which  had 
now  lasted  nearly  six  hours.  The  buffalo  had  not  strength  to  rise,  and  the 
conqueror,  stepping  up  to  him,  and  lifting  up  his  nigh  shoulder,  cut  all  the 
flesh  and  ligaments  loose,  and  turned  it  over  his  back.  He  then,  after  resting 
himself  a few  minutes,  skinned  the  beast,  took  a part  of  the  meat  to  his  canoe, 
made  a fire,  broiled  and  ate  it. 


FINE  ARTS. 

ANCIENT  HISTORICAL  PICTURES  * 

A few  years  since  a society  was  sought  to  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving  and  publishing  some  of  the  numerous  Historical  Portrait  Pic- 
tures that  exist  in  tliis  country.  Mr.  G.  P.  Harding,  the  eminent  heraldic 
artist,  has  in  his  possession  a large  collection  of  excellent  copies,  executed  by 
himself,  of  the  best  works  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  arranged  that  this  “ Granger  Society,” 
as  they  styled  themselves,  should  avail  themselves  of  his  resources:  but 
some  particularly  pig-headed  individuals  contrived,  as  has  been  the  case 
more  than  once,  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  society,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  they  did  was  to  pick  a quarrel  with  their  founder,  and  with 
the  customary  rudeness  of  such  persons,  dismiss  him  and  his  collection. 
The  natural  consequence  of  tliis  measure  was,  that  the  “ Granger  Society" 
struggled  on  for  a short  time,  with  scarcely  any  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
best  pictures  for  their  purpose,  and  the  subscriptions  falling  inadequate, 
the  council  declared  the  society  at  an  end  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Ilardiug  then  announced  his  intention  of  engraving  historical  pictures, 
and  having  been  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  Prince  Albert,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  enlightened 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  take  a lively  interest  in  his  undertaking, 
for  the  moderate  subscription  of  one  pound  annually,  he  is  now  ready  to 
furnish  his  subscribers  with  several  excellent  engravings  from  highly  in- 
teresting portraits — the  first  of  which,  the  celebrated  picture,  formerly  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  of  “ King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V ” 
is  now  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  a print  which  every  collector  should 
desire  to  possess.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  portraits  of  “ Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,”  “Margaret  Cavendish,  Du- 
chess of  Newcastle,”  “ The  Clifford  Family,”  “ Prince  Rupert  and  Co- 
lonel Murray,  persuading  Colonel  John  Russell  to  resume  his  Commis- 
sion,” “ The  Family  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  and  others  of  equal  in- 
terest. 


• Ancient  Historical  Pictures.  By  G.  P.  Harding. 
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LE  PEUPLE  SOURIQUOIS. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH,  BY  A MOUSE. 

Mice  are  a nation  of  very  great  antiquity ! they  crept  into  the  world 
when  it  was  but  five  days  old,  thus  having  precedence  of  the  human  race 
by  full  twenty-four  hours. 

No  people  ever  had  a loftier  parentage  ; all  their  historians,  from 
iEsop  to  La  Fontaine,  agreeing  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
Mountains.  No  mouse  could  ever  see  matter  for  ridicule  in  this  descent, 
although  Horace  has  been  so  merry  on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Mountains,  mice  are,  of  course,  allied  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Hills,  and  consider  themselves  part  of  the  haute 
noblesse  of  the  kingdom. 

Previously  to  the  era  of  the  Deluge  the  annals  of  the  race  are  necessarily 
brief ; but  Mice  are  generally  of  opinion  that  Nimrod  obtained  the  title 
of  the  “mighty  hunter”  from  the  wars  which  he  waged  with  their  gal- 
lant nation.  Noah  paid  them  distinguished  attention,  but  their  anti- 
quaries have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  card  of  invitation 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse,  the  ante-diluvians,  must  have  received  from 
the  commander  of  the  ark.  However,  they  survived  the  Flood  by  that 
officer’s  courtesy,  and  in  gratitude  for  so  valuable  a service,  have  adhered 
to  the  houses  of  his  posterity  from  that  day  to  this.  If  they  were  more 
attached  to  one  of  their  benefactor’s  sons  than  to  another,  it  was  unques- 
tionably to  Ham.  It  has  been  said  that  a mouse  of  the  patriarchal  times 
was  caught  nibbling  the  venison  pasty  which  Esau  made  for  liis  father 
Isaac.  There  may  be  truth  in  the  report,  or  there  may  be  none.  In  all 
probability  it  is  a sheer  calumny. 

The  affection  of  mice  for  Ham  has  led  to  the  notion  that  they  were 
the  inventors  of  mustard,  which  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  obvious  de- 
rivation of  that  word  from  mus , a mouse. 

Amongst  the  mice  of  the  old  world,  those  of  Babylon  enjoyed  the  first 
celebrity.  The  walls  of  that  famous  city  were,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than 
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a vast  army  of  mice  with  cocked  tails,  a curious  fact  which  appears 
plainly  from  the  description  given  of  those  walls  by  the  poet  Ovid : 

Dicitur  altam 

Coctilibus  muris  ciuxisse  Semiramis  urbem. 

That  “ coctilibus  muris”  is  properly  translated  “cock-tailed  mice,”  is 
acknowledged  by  a learned  writer  in  the  “Anti-Jacobin,”  who,  however, 
absurdly  supposes  that  the  mice  in  this  case  were  dead. 

Of  all  Asiatic  cities  Angora  was  probably  the  most  unpopular  with  the 
mice  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  race  of  cats  by  which  that  place  was 
infested  ; the  cat  having  been  at  all  times  the  inveterate  enemy  of  our 
name. 

Like  other  nations,  the  Souriquois  have  had  their  fabulists  as  well  as 
their  historians,  and  one  of  their  legends  recounts  an  early  and  close 
alliance  contracted  with  a no  less  illustrious  personage  than  the  Lion,  to 
whom  a mouse  was  once  upon  a time  enabled  to  render  a service  of  the 
last  importance.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  Lion  must  liave  been 
only  too  happy  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
auxiliaries  like  us. 

Though  a peaceful  race,  when  left  to  themselves,  the  mice  have  had 
their  w ars ; and  they  are  too  great  a nation  to  have  little  wars.  History 
records  no  such  brilliant  campaign  as  that  of  the  Souriquois  with  the 
Frogs.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  quarrel  may  be  collected 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  greatest  poet  of  ancient  times  has  immor- 
talized it  in  that  beautiful  epic  of  which  he  subsequently  wrote  an  amusing 
parody,  which  he  entitled  the  “ Iliad.”  The  “ Batrachyomachia  ; or, 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,”  is  indeed  a stupendous  poem  ; but  no  less 
a work  would  have  been  w orthy  of  the  theme. 

Oh,  fill  my  rising  song  with  sacred  fire. 

Ye  tuneful  nine,  ye  sweet  celestial  choir  ! 

The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I write, 

The  springs  of  contest  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 

How  threatening  mice  advanced  with  warlike  grace. 

And  waged  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race. 

Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus’  towers 
When  earth-born  giants  dared  immortal  powers. 

And  again  : 

Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear. 

Nay,  the  gods  decline  to  mix  in  the  fight  through  fear  of  our  martial 
prowess.  Pallas  thus  addressed  the  celestial  council : 

Let  all  like  me  from  either  host  forbear. 

Nor  tempt  the  flying  furies  of  the  spear. 

Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  the  wondrous  odds. 

Though  gods  oppose,  and  brave  the  wounded  gods. 

Achilles  shines  with  a faint  splendour  by  the  side  of  our  great  Psycar- 
pax.  The  stone  which  this  warrior  flung  at  the  frog,  Pelobates,  the 
poet  describes  as  follows  : 

Not  twice  ten  mice  th*  enormous  weight  could  raise, 

Such  mice  as  live  in  our  degenerate  Jays. 
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Homer,  however,  probably  underrates  the  mice  of  his  own  time,  to 
exalt  those  of  the  heroic  age.  But  more  illustrious  still  was  Meridarpax. 
He  was  indeed 

The  foremost  mouse  of  all  the  world!  * 

adorned  with  every  mouseful  quality,  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished 
noblemouse  in  the  Souriquois  aristocracy. 

Pride  of  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  hole, 

A warlike  spirit  with  a heavenly  soul, 

His  actions  bold,  robust  his  goodly  frame. 

And  Meridarpax  his  resounding  name. 

It  has  always  been  a subject  of  just  surprise  to  our  critics,  how  the  bard 
who  sang*  tne  exploits  of  mice  could  have  6tooped  his  wing  to  celebrate 
the  puny  deeds  of  men  ; but  it  is  still  more  curious  to  find  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  wars  of  the  Souriquois  with  the  nations  of  the  fens  has  been 
left  for  a mouse  of  the  present  day  to  discover.  The  truth  is  this.  The 
mice  were  always  a melodious  nation,  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
finest  ears,  and  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  always  patiently  en- 
dure the  discordant  croakings  of  the  population  of  the  marshes  ana  low 
countries.  At  length  the  nuisance  became  intolerable.  They  convened 
a parliament,  or  mouse-mote,  as  it  was  termed,  and  proclaimed  war  to  the 
bull-rush  with  their  untuneful  neighbours.  Fifty  thousand  mice-at-arms 
took  the  field,  and  every  mouse  behaved  mousefully.  In  addition  to  our 
land  force,  they  collected  (which  Homer  has  not  mentioned),  a powerful 
navy,  consistingof  one  hundred  mice-of- war,  all  moused  with  able-bodied 
sea-mice.  The  youngest  midshipmouse  in  the  fleet  was  fit  to  command 
an  Armada.  Our  admiral  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mice  in  his- 
tory, and  could  have  taught  Blake  and  Nelson  their  duty.  Indeed,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  latter  borrowed  the  famous  battle-cry  of  Trafalgar. 
The  original  was  this — “ Mouseland  expects  that  every  mouse  will  do  his 
duty/*  An  English  writer  named  Southey  has  written  “ the  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,”  and  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Troglodytes!  Our  gene- 
ralissimo by  land  was  Troxartes.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a philosopher 
in  calm  obscurity,  until  his  country  required  the  service  of  his  paws.  The 
austerity  of  his  nature  made  him  the  strictest  of  martinets.  A poet  hap- 
pily describes  him  as 

A stoic  of  the  hole,  a mouse  without  a tear. 

His  despatches  (strange  to  relate !)  have  never  been  published ; but 
the  original  papers  are  in  the  Mouseum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Colonel 
Gurwood,  when  he  has  leisure,  will  undertake  to  edit  them.  They  will 
be  found  as  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a 
mouse  is  to  a man. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  teems  with  proofs  of  our  renown  in  arms. 
Witness  the  exploits  of  Decius  Mus.  Some  have  supposed  that  Decius 
was  a man,  not  a mouse  ; but  even  were  this  true,  it  would  follow  that 
he  was  surnamed  Mus,  in  compliment  to  his  wrarlike  prowess.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Romans  had  a particular  kind  of  crown  called  mural , with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  honour  distinguished  soldiers,  and  that 
mural  is  derived  from  mus , muris , is  too  obvious  to  require  a word  in 
support  of  it.  How  long  we  flourished  in  Rome  is  not  very  certain,  but 
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our  destruction  was  in  all  likelihood  the  great  object  of  the  Ca/ilinc  conspi- 
racy. Some  writers  suppose  that,  driven  from  Italy  at  or  about  that 
period,  we  then  first  migrated  westward,  and  made  our  appearance  in 
England.  There,  at  any  rate,  we  settled  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire,  being  much  attracted  by  the  excellence  of 
the  cheeses  in  those  counties.  A distinguished  tribe  fixed  themselves  at 
Stilton,  where  their  descendants  are  found  at  this  day.  In  our  progress 
westward,  however,  several  of  our  legions  took  up  their  quarters  at 
different  places  on  the  continent  : some  at  Parma  and  Bologna  (with  a 
view  to  the  sausages),  others  at  La  Gruyere,  while  many  scattered  them- 
selves through  Holland.  The  Souriquois  were  a French  colony,  but 
the  name  is  now  common  to  the  entire  race  of  mice  all  over  the  globe. 
That  there  was  also  a great  movement  at  some  time  or  another  towards 
the  north  is  clear,  from  the  consequence  we  obtained  in  Russia,  which  was 
called  from  us  A/wscovia,  or  Mouseland.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  mice 
of  Russia  must  have  been  uncomfortable  under  a Czarina  of  the  ominous 
name  of  Catherine;  however,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had  no  great  reason 
to  complain  of  our  lot  in  the  Russian  dominions,  for  our  rights  have  been 
as  much  respected  as  the  rights  of  men;  and  at  this  hour  we  are  infinitely 
freer  and  happier  than  the  unfortunate  Poles. 

The  mouse  has  been  distinguished  in  a civil  as  well  as  a military  ca- 
pacity. In  the  Record  departments  of  most  countries  our  labours  have 
been  very  considerable.  We  feast  upon  old  papers  and  parchments  with 
a true  antiquarian  gusto.  Some  of  our  family  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
voured the  lost  decades  of  Livy,  which,  if  true,  proves  our  appetite  for  polite 
literature ; but  this,  indeed,  requires  but  little  confirmation  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  very  name  of  the  M«<x eu,  or  the  Muses,  indicates  the  esti- 
mation in  which  we  were  held  by  the  ancient  world  for  our  intellectual 
and  literary  attainments.  It  is  well  known  that  Apollo  derived  his 
Asiatic  name  from  2 fuvOevs,  or  the  Mouse-killer,  from  his  jealous  hostility 
to  our  family;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  Marsyas,  whom 
lie  persecuted  so  cruelly,  was  the  direct  lineal  ancestor  of  the  “ Singing 
Mouse”  who  recently  astonished  and  delighted  London. 

But  to  return  to  our  public  functions  ; that  we  have  had  a decided  turn 
for  the  church  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  church-mouse  is  a recognised 
order  amongst  us,  and  it  is  our  just  pride  that  we  alone  have  preserved  the- 
genuine  character  of  the  institution  as  founded  by  the  Apostles,  inas- 
much as  our  poverty  has  passed  into  a proverb — “ as  poor  as  a church- 
mouse.”  Amongst  the  human  race,  on  the  contrary',  the  proverb  runs — 
“ as  rich  as  a churchman.”  It  was  beautifully  said  of  one  of  our  ecclesi- 
astics— 

A mouse  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  on  forty  crusts  a year. 

At  the  same  time  the  mouse  is  subject  to  the  promptings  of  avarice 
and  worldly  ambition,  as  well  as  the  lower  animals.  We  have  pluralists 
amongst  us  as  there  are  amongst  bipeds,  and  they  are  apt  to  quote  in 
their  justification  the  verses  of  Pope — 

The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Will  never  be  a mouse  of  any  soul. 

Upon  this  principle  will  these  corrupt  and  secular  church-mice  seize  on 
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hole  after  hole,  benefice  upon  benefice,  and  dignity  upon  dignity,  with  a 
rapacity  thoroughly  and  frightfully  human.  Some  will  even  creep  into 
palaces,  but  there  is  one  palace  which  no  mouse  was  ever  known  to  enter 
with  pleasure — namely,  the  ipm-palace  ; and  there  is  also  one  monkish 
order  to  which  the  Souriquois  have  invariably  manifested  the  strongest 
antipathy — that  of  La  Trappe. 

Mice  do  not  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  regretted,  for 
they  might  probably  soon  earn  the  bad  reputation  of  their  friends  the 
ra(s,  who  have  had  seats  in  both  houses  from  time  immemorial.  We 
have  our  politicians,  nevertheless,  as  w-ell  as  other  communities,  and  are 
often  accused  of  hole-and-corner  proceedings,  because  we  prefer  holding 
little  quiet  meetings  within  the  wainscot,  or  behind  the  arras,  to  running 
the  risk  of  dispersion  by  their  worships  Grimalkin  and  Bow-wow,  who 
would  be  only  too  happy  if  they  could  get  us  to  assemble  on  the  hearth- 
rug. Mice  have  petitioned  Parliament,  although  they  have  not  sat 
there.  A petition  of  theirs  in  verse,  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  is  a com- 
position of  great  celebrity.  They  have  also  a very  active  and  extensive 
association,  called  the  Anti -Corn-Stack  League,  and  it  is  certain  that 
had  they  a mouse-mote,  and  were  they  to  legislate  for  the  empire,  they 
would  make  the  trade  in  corn  perfectly  free,  abolish  mouse-traps,  and 
make  it  felony  in  old  maiden  ladies,  to  keep  cat  or  kitten. 

The  philosophy  of  mice  is  a subject  on  which  much  remains  to  be 
written  ; their  taste  for  Bacon  is  decided,  and  that  they  are  Minute  Phi- 
losophers is  beyond  all  question.  iEsop  and  Horace  have  agreeably  re- 
corded an  ancient  dispute  amongst  them,  whether  a country  or  town  life 
is  to  be  preferred.  They  seem  divided  upon  the  subject,  just  as  men  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  field-mouse,  who  would  not  resign  his  hole  in 
a corn-field  for  the  most  sumptuous  mansion  in  Park-lane.  All  that 
mice  ask — and  it  is  not  much — is  to  be  let  alone,  and  their  favourite 
maxim  is  “ live  and  let  live.”  When  was  a mouse  known  to  molest  a cat, 
or  set  a trap  for  a cook,  or  a housekeeper?  As  to  terrifying  ladies  as 
they  do,  they  protest  that  they  cannot  help,  and  are  exceedingly  sorry  for 
it ; they  did  not  create  themselves;  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  nature 
has  made  them  such  formidable  beings,  that  the  smallest  monstrous 
mouse  that  creeps  on  floor  would  put  to  route  all  the  women  in  England, 
though  the  Queen  in  person  were  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  mouse  is,  in  truth,  the  most  amiable  of  creatures,  a gentle-mouse 
every  inch  of  him.  Jin  the  domestic  circle  he  shines  with  peculiar  lustre, 
understanding  the  Hole  duty  of  mouse  perfectly,  and  firmly  believing  that 
an  honest  mouse  is  the  “ noblest  work  of  God,”  a saying  of  one  of  our 
poets,  which  has  been  stolen  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  absurdly  applied  to  the 
miserable  race  of  man.  Our  love  of  poetry,  let  me  here  observe,  is  one  of 
the  attributes  on  which  we  pique  ourselves.  Juvenal,  a Latin  poet,  lias  done 
us  justice  in  this  respect,  where  he  tells  of  the  Mures  Opici , an  ancient 
Italian  colony,  that  they  actually  devoured  ( rodebant ) the  “ divina  car- 
mina ,”  or  immortal  productions  of  the  bards.  The  author  of  this  me- 
moir has  made  a remarkable  discovery  respecting  the  poet  on  whom  the 
people  of  these  countries  pride  themselves  most.  He  has  ascertained  be- 
yond a doubt  that  Shakespeare  w’as  neither  a swan  nor  a man,  but  a 
mouse,  the  “ Singing  Mouse”  of  his  day.  The  proof  is  that  a mouse  of 
the  same  name,  that  is  importing  the  same  meaning  in  the  Greek  lan- 
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gunge,  is  found  amongst  the  heroes  of  the  Batrachyomachia.  How  in* 
teresting  to  find  a Shake-spear  celebrated  by  a Homer,  and  to  trace  the 
lineage  of  the  greatest  penmouse  of  modern  times  up  to  a mouse  of  war 
in  the  romantic  ages  of  Grecian  history ! In  corroboration  of  this  dis- 
covery it  may  be  remarked  that  Shakspeare  speaks  of  mice  invariably  in 
respectful  and  handsome  terms.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  a 

Most  magnanimous  Mouse,  ‘ 

and  we  have  already  quoted  a passage  where  he  bestows  on  his  fellow- 
mouse  the  complimentary  epithet  of  “ monstrous.’*  But  he  really  speaks 
of  mice  in  twenty  places  where  his  paltry  human  editors  have  substituted 
the  word  man,  and  appropriated  the  tribute  to  themselves.  For  in- 
stance, 

I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a mouse, 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none ! 

And  in  “ Henry  VIII.” 

This  is  the  state  of  Mouse ; to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  &c. 

* * * * « * 

And  when  he  hopes,  good  easy  Mouse , &c.  * 

In  the  play  of  “ Hamlet,”  there  is  that  magnificent  description  of 
mouse  which  every  mouseling  has  at  the  end  of  his  paws.  Fancy  the 
presumption  of  applying  the  following  to  such  & being  as  man  I 

What  a piece  of  work  is  Mouse!  How  noble  in  reason  I How  infinite  in 
faculties!  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!  In  action  how 
like  an  angel ! In  apprehension  how  like  a god  I The  beauty  of  the  world ! 
The  paragon  of  animals  / 

And  again, 

He  was  a Mouse , take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again, — 

which  was  an  allusion  to  an  ancestor  of  my  own,  a clergymouse  of  Mouse- 
chester,  the  most  learned  as  well  as  most  virtuous  mouse  of  his  age,  and 
the  author  of  many  inimitable  works,  including  “the  Mouse  of  Feeling,” 
the  “ Mouse’s  Book,”  the  “ Mirror  of  Mice,”  and  a play  called  “ The 
Good-natured  Mouse,”  wliich  was  plagiarised  by  a two-legged  penny-a- 
liner  of  the  name  of  Goldsmith.  To  tliis  wisest  and  best  of  mice  we  are 
indebted  for  the  great  maxim  that 

The  noblest  study  of  mousekind  is  mouse. 

But  as  I propose  shortly  to  publish  his  life  and  times  in  three  volumes, 
with  notices  of  the  most  celebrated  clergy  mice  and  statesmice  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present  occasion. 
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We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  blocks  of 
atone  which  lay  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  bearing  witness  to  the 
gigantic  intentions  of  the  projector,  and  also  to  the  signal  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  C.  looked  around  with  sadness. 

“ The  sight  of  this  place,”  said  be,  “ recalls  to  mind  so  much  both  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  so  many  associations  for  ever  lost  to  Valencjay,  that  I 
cannot  behold  it  without  a certain  sentiment  of  melancholy  which  I little 
thought  it  would  ever  have  inspired.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  jesting 
and  merry  sarcasm,  the  bon-mots  and  epigrams  to  which  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  little  monument  gave  rise,  it  might  serve  to  illustrate  my 
favourite  argument,  when  applied  to  by  those  who  attack  by  sweeping 
ghneralites  the  whole  life  of  the  prince,  and  which  I frame  thus:  ‘No 

man  can  be  so  very  worthless  who  has  made  such  friendships  as  he  has 
done,  and  conquered  attachments  so  lasting  and  so  true.’ 

“ It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  qualifications  of  this  great 
man,  and  bears  a parallel  with  what  is  told  of  the  fascinating  influence 
of  Napoleon.  His  powers  of  pleasing  are  so  great,  that  he  can,  with 
justice,  boast  of  never  having  failed  to  captivate,  where  he  has  been 
willing  to  do  so,  even  when  having  to  combat  enmity  and  prejudice. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  bland  and  polished  courtesy  of  his  old 
age,  can  readily  imagine  that  in  youth  his  influence  must  have  been  all- 
powerful.  With  this  fascination  of  manner  he  must  have  also  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  aristocratic  and  handsome  person,  from  the  dignity  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  deformity  of  his  foot  never  detracted.  He 
was  very  fair,  of  most  brilliant  yet  delicate  complexion,  with  eyes  of  a 
soft  dark  blue,  much  covered  by  the  lids,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  air  of  quiet  recueillement , misconstrued  by  many  into  an  expression 
of  cunning,  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His  hair  has  always  been  consi- 
dered one  of  his  greatest  attractions,  being  of  the  bright  golden  hue,  so 
uncommon  even  in  the  north;  and  when  he  wore  it  loose  over  his  shoulders, 
neither  discoloured  by  powder  nor  disfigured  by  the  torturing  iron  of  the 
peruquier,  it  must  nave  been  most  beautiful.  Even  to  this  very  hour 
you  cannot  fail  to  remark  its  rich  luxuriance.  It  is  not  yet  wholly  white, 
but  merely  gray,  and  its  original  golden  colour  still  shines  bright  amid 
the  silver. 

“ I have  seen  several  portraits  of  the  prince,  taken  in  his  youth.  There 
is  one,  a miniature,  which,  set  in  a bracelet,  has  met  my  eye  every  day 
for  some  years  past,  upon  the  arm  of  the  fair  Duchess  de  D.,  which 
never  fails  to  arrest  my  attention,  and  to  inspire  me  with  the  same  inte- 
rest— the  same  dreams  and  illusions  of  the  past,  as  though,  upon  each 
occasion  I behold  it,  it  was  for  the  first  time.  The  likeness  may  be 
strongly  traced  even  now.  The  features  are  moulded  with  a delicacy 
peculiar  to  the  race  of  the  Perigords,  and  the  countenance  is  one  which 
might  certainly  have  been  suspected  of  having  greatly  aided  liis  varied 
talents  and  endowments,  in  the  success  for  which  he  was  so  applauded 
and  so  envied.  The  costume  in  this  picture  is  of  about  the  year  1775, 
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when  Talleyrand  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  not  long  emerged  from 
St.  Sulpice ; and  yet  the  portrait  is  rather  that  of  a young  man  of  fa- 
shion of  the  time  than  of  a youth  vowed  to  a life  of  penance  and  auste- 
rity. The  hair,  of  which  he  was  always  proud,  hangs  loose  and  unshorn 
over  his  embroidered  coat ; no  sign  of  monkish  scissors  or  of  priestly 
tonsure  is  there.  There  does  not  exist  a picture  of  the  prince  either  as 
Abbe  de  Perigord  or  as  Bishop  of  Autun.  So  completely  did  he  ever 
separate  himself  from  the  state  of  life  into  which  he  had  been  thrust  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  that  he  never  would  consent  to  have  a pal- 
pable record  of  his  profession  brought  in  after  times  as  memorial  against 
him.  There  is  a beautiful  portrait  of  Talleyrand  when  Prince  de  Bene- 
vent  and  Vice-Grand  Elector,  painted  by  Gerard,  and  one  of  the  best 
performances  of  that  artist,  now  at  Rochecotte,  wherein  the  physiognomist 
might  have  beau  jeu,  for  the  countenance  in  this  picture  bears  the  most 
lively  and  spirituel  expression  that  could  possibly  be  represented  by  art. 
The  painting  by  Scheffer,  which  has  been  engraved  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished by  Colnaghi,  is  the  best  in  existence  as  to  the  likeness,  which  is 
most  striking.  The  artist  has  represented,  in  a manner  almost  sublime, 
the  peculiar  melange  of  melancholy  and  finesse,  which  the  countenance 
of  tne  prince  always  wears  when  in  meditation, — an  expression  which 
sometimes  inspires  me  with  a feeling  of  the  deepest  sadness  ; it  is  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  mind  contending  against  physical  infirmity  and 
pain. 

“ You  will  readily  believe  that  with  all  the  advantages  both  of  mind  and 
person  which  he  possessed — with  ambition  of  that  quiet  kind,  winch 
knows  no  obstacle  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  and  yet  can  wait  with 
calm  and  bide  its  time — which  is  slow  to  decide,  yet  quick  to  move  when 
the  hour  is  arrived  for  action — with  the  courtly  manners  which  must  have 
been  hereditary,  joined  to  the  calm  dignity  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  wherein  he 
was  destined  to  live  and  move,  was  hauled  with  peculiar  triumph  and  sa- 
tisfaction. The  fame  of  his  skill  in  argument,  his  subtlety  in  wrang- 
ling, had  got  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Seminaire , long  before  he  himself 
had  left  it  for  the  independence  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  conferences 
which  took  place  weekly  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Seminaire , had  brought 
out  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  his  great  quickness  of  imagination, 
which  displayed  itself  admirably  in  pointed  epigram  and  brilliant  repar- 
tee. There  are  people  living  even  now'  who  can  remember  the  effect  which 
some  of  his  controversial  arguments  produced  at  the  time,  among  the  au- 
diences who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a seat  upon  the  old  oaken  benches 
of  the  Seminaire , upon  the  days  reserved  for  these  public  discussions. 
They  must  have  been  chefs-d'ceuvres,  full  of  point  and  pith,  and  generally 
sent  the  listeners  away  laughing  wTith  him,  and  sympathising  with  Ins 
adversary.  These  discourses  were  always  read  in  public  from  a manu- 
script cahier , and  w'ere  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Seminaire,  until 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  establishment, 
and  they  were  lost.  It  is  a great  pity  they  were  not  preserved,  as  they 
must  have  contained  much  of  the  vivacity  and  energy'  of  his  youth,  which 
were  sadly  wanting  in  his  subsequent  speeches;  for  Talleyrand  has  never 
possessed  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  orator;  hi s 
delivery  was  lengthened,  and  his  voice  too  deep  and  hollow  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  a large  assembly.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  natural  de- 
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feets,  all  the  vigour  and  fire  of  a Mirabeau  would  have  been  reckoned  as 
nought,  compared  with  the  steady  wit  and  cool  philosophy  of  which  Tal- 
leyrand was  master. 

“ The  world  of  fashion,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  novelty,  stretched  forth 
its  arms  to  hug  to  its  bosom  the  young  abbe,  upon  his  first  appearance 
within  its  charmed  ring.  The  reverend  title  with  which  he  was  invested, 
so  far  from  being  a preventive  to  his  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  corrupt  society  of  the  period,  rather  served  as  an  additional  pretext  for 
-claiming  his  full  share.  The  youthful  Abbe  de  Perigord  was  courted  and 
flattered  by  all  parties — his  sayings  were  repeated — his  sentiments  quoted 
upon  all  occasions.  The  world  would  now  most  willingly  have  spoiled 
him,  and  avenged  the  neglect  of  his  relations,  and  the  wrongs  and  insults 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  childhood.  But  it  was  too  late  : 
he  had  already  learned  to  despise  that  world  to  whose  mean  prejudices  he 
had  been  made  a sacrifice,  and  his  heart  and  soul  were  already  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  those  whose  struggles  were  beginning  to  make  the  old 
fabric  of  society  quake  and  totter  to  its  very  foundations.  It  was  while 
he  was  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  that  the  first  shocks  of  the  new  era 
were  beginning  to  be  felt ; but  young  Talleyrand  as  yet  took  no  share  in 
the  struggle.  His  whole  ambition  for  the  moment  was  devoted  to  re- 
trieving lost  time  in  literature,  and  I have  heard  him  say,  that  the  hap- 
piest days  of  his  existence  were  spent  alone  in  the  gloomy  library  of  tne 
Sorbonne,  seated,  coiled  up,  on  the  steps  of  the  library  ladder,  while  his 
cousin  went  abroad  to  pick  up  the  news,  and  bring  home  reports  of  the 
progress  of  events.  The  practical  knowledge  of  books  he  acquired  in 
this  way  was  immense,  and  has  served  him  all  through  life,  to  season  his 
conversation  with  quotation  or  parody. 

u He  was  soon,  however,  tom  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  quiet  mode  of 
existence,  by  being  named  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  From  that  time  forward  books  were  laid  aside,  and  he  returned 
to  them  no  more.  The  human  heart  became  his  only  study,  and  one 
in  which  he  soon  became  a perfect  adept. 

“The  history  of  his  life  must  prove,  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  at  this 
very  period  his  decision  was  thoroughly  taken  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he 
would  pursue,  and  the  party  in  politics  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt,  for 
he  never  gave  himself  up  to  the  seductions  of  that  world  which  sought 
him  with  such  eagerness.  He  entered  into  its  enjoyments,  and  profited 
by  its  indulgence  ; but  there  is  no  record  of  any  strong  friendship  hav- 
ing been  formed  with  any  of  its  members.  He  allied  himself  at  once 
to  the  new  party,  and  among  its  leaders  were  his  attachments  chosen. 
Sieyes  and  Mirabeau  were  the  beacon  stars  of  his  youth.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  was  known  to  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  Talleyrand, 
and  has  left  ample  proof,  in  his  letters  and  papers,  that  he  considered  him 
the  only  man  capable  of  succeeding  him  as  leader  of  the  party  lie  had  so 
triumphantly  created. 

“ You  will  scarcely  credit,  that  not  even  to  this  very  hour  can  the 
prince  speak  without  emotion  of  the  ‘ giant  Mirabeau.  I verily  be- 
lieve that  this  affection  has  never  been  replaced  in  his  bosom.  It  was 
not  long  ago  since  he  was  compelled  to  break  off  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  an  anecdote  which  he  was  telling,  wherein  were  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mirabeau’s  death.  He  became  all  at  once  silent,  and  no 
one  dared  request  him  to  renew  the  thread  of  his  story.” 
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“ Did  you  ever  hear  him  allude  to  those  circumstances  on  any  other 
occasion  r 

“ Once  only,”  replied  C. ; “ we  were  alone  together  in  his  study  in 
the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  one  fine  summer’s  evening.  I had  been  reading 
to  him  some  pages  of  Thiers’  4 History  of  the  Revolution,’  and  had  just 
closed  the  book,  for  want  of  light,  at  the  mention  of  Petion. 

“ 4 That  man,’  said  the  prince,  4 was  the  greatest  scoundrel  this  country 
ever  produced.  Mirabeau,  whose  greatest  defect  in  political  conduct 
was  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to 
the  first  person  possessed  of  the  slightest  show  of  talent,  who  could  take 
off  his  own  hands  any  part  of  the  labour,  had  grown  entiche  with  Petion. 
For  it  was  extraordinary  that  Mirabeau,  whose  mental  vigour  could, 
Atlas-like,  have  borne  the  world,  was  yet  possessed  of  so  much  physical 
indolence  that  he  was  seldom  known  to  carry  out  his  own  gigantic  de- 
signs. Upon  how  many  occasions,  when  his  burning  eloquence,  his  energy, 
had  roused  the  angry  lion,  has  he  been  known  to  laugh  in  pity,  to  see 
the  meute  whom  his  own  fiery  zeal  had  started  hot  in  pursuit,  rush  madly 
by,  while  he  himself  lay  down  to  rest  until  some  newer  game  was  started. 
From  the  moment  that  such  men  as  Petion,  Brissot,  and  Condorcet,  began 
to  surround  Mirabeau,  and  were  admitted  into  his  privacy  with  Cabams, 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  medical  attendant,  I augured  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  my  friend.  Already  were  Mirabeau’s  views  and  principles 
grown  too  tame,  too  reasonable,  for  these  infuriated  demagogues,  and 
they  had  several  times  received  with  ill  temper  his  biting  sarcasms,  at 
what  he  called  their  exaltation  repiiblicaine.  I remember  the  effect 
produced  upon  one  occasion  at  a private  meeting  of  his  friends,  and  the 
gloom  and  murmurs  of  rage  with  which  were  received  the  concluding 
words  of  a speech  he  had  risen  to  make.  4 Even  supposing , my  friends , 
that  royalty  were  now  to  be  abolished,  it  is  not  a republic  that  must  be 
establis/ied — we  are  not  yet  ripe  for  this — it  must  be  a commonwealth . 
From  that  moment,  such  is  my  firm  belief,  his  ruin  was  decided ; but 
whether  he  really  did  meet  his  death  by  unfair  means,  or  whether  it  was 
the  consequence,  as  was  proclaimed  at  the  time,  of  excitement  and  fever 
of  the  blood,  brought  on  by  over- exertion  and  anxiety,  none  can  tell  to 
this  hour.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  will  certainly  justify,  both  to 
his  friends  and  to  posterity,  every  suspicion  of  poison  ; while  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  symptoms  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
complaint  under  which  it  had  from  the  first  been  proclaimed  that  he  was 
sinking.’ 

44  The  prince  paused  for  a moment,  and  I feared  that  he  was  about  to 
fall  into  a reverie,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  he  has  called  up  aoy 
touching  souvenir  of  his  early  days ; but  presently  he  resumed: 

44  4 It  was  just  such  an  evening  as  this,  warm,  glowing,  early  spring* 
when  the  fiery  spirit  of  Mirabeau  was  passing  away.  The  whole  thing 
had  been  so  sudden,  so  unlooked  for,  that  w e could  scarcely  believe  in 
danger,  ere  we  found  that  he  was  gone.  It  was  the  2nd  of  April,  and 
but  two  days  before  he  had  come  to  fetch  me,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  to 
dine  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  a party  of  friends,  to  talk  over  the  proposi- 
tion of  a law  of  succession,  ■which  he  had  had  for  some  time  under  consi- 
deration, and  which  it  was  his  intention  to  present  to  the  National 
Assembly.  We  walked  together  from  my  lodgings  to  the  restaurateur 
Robert’s,  where  dinner  had  been  ordered.  I thought  in  the  conversa- 
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tion  concerning  his  projet  de  loi,  that  Mirabeau  was  somewhat  more  de- 
pressed than  usual,  and  that  his  words  came  less  freely,  and  less  flowing, 
from  his  tongue.  He  certainly  did  complain  of  oppression  and  pain  in 
fiis  head,  and  although  the  evening  was  far  from  sultry,  he  walked 
without  his  hat.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  lassitude  and  weari- 
ness he  seemed  to  experience  when  we  had  arrived  at  our  destination, 
and  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  our  short  slow  walk  from  the 
Hue  St.  Honore.  He  flung  himself  listlessly  upon  one  of  the  benches 
beside  the  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
said  sadly,  that  he  was  well  pleased  that  our  friends  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous,  for  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  a few  moments  private 
conversation  with  me,  not,  for  once,  about  public  affairs,  but  concerning 
his  own.  4 Is  it  not  strange,’  said  he,  4 that  I,  who  am  about  to  present  to 
the  Assembly  a law,  and  to  pronounce  a speech,  the  result  of  long  study, 
upon  wills,  should  never  during  my  whole  life,  have  given  one  single 
thought  to  the  making  of  my  own  ? Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  grow- 
ing high  time  to  think'of  every  possibility , with  such  strange  proceedings 
geing  on  around  us — eh,  my  friend  ?* 

44  4 1 was  surprised  at  this  sudden  revolution  in  Mirabeau,  for  of  all 
men  on  earth  he  had  ever  been  one  of  the  most  thoughtless  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, caring  little  indeed  even  for  the  present,  living  au  jour  le  jour , 
heeding  not  if  the  morrow  never  came;  and  I could  only  attribute  his  un- 
wonted accablement  to  over-exertion  and  fatigue.  He  had  spoken  much 
in  the  Assembly,  and  had,  I well  knew,  passed  many  nights  of  late  in  the 
framework  and  preparation  of  other  acts  and  decrees,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward before  the  close  of  the  sitting. 

44  4 1 tried  to  cheer  him  with  soothing  words,  and  told  him  it  was  likely 
that  his  day  for  thinking  of  these' sort  of  things  w as  as  yet  far  off — that  it 
was  a mere  fit  of  depression  which  caused  him  to  dwell  upon  such  gloomy 
possibilities,  and  I ventured  to  assure  him  that  a good  dinner,  and  a glass 
of  our  friend  Robert’s  best  Chambertin  would  soon  produce  a good  effect 
in  calming  his  sudden  misgivings  about  the  future. 

44  4 He  shook  Ills  head  mournfully  : 4 These  are  banal  phrases,  and  you 
know  it,’  said  he  ; 4 they  are  unworthy  of  you.  I am  neither  a child,  nor 
a woman,  and  fear  not  to  listen  to  the  whispering  voice  of  my  own  soul. 
The  truth  is,  I do  feel  at  this  moment,  most  singularly  overcome  by  a 
sadness  hitherto  unknown — as  if  my  task  being,  as  it  were,  but  just  be- 
gun, needed  no  longer  my  exertions  to  finish  it/  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  knee  and  looked  into  my  face,  wherein  must  have  been  displayed 
some  anxiety,  for  I knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  mood  in  which  I be- 
held him,  and  added  gently,  4 Should  auy  thing  happen  to  me  before  long, 
you  will  think  of  what  I have  beeu  saying.' 

44  4 His  voice  was  so  altered,  and  his  countenance  so  drawn,  that  I be- 
came moved  with  sympathy,  and  began  to  fancy  that  he  really  felt  very 
ill,  but  with  an  amour  proprey  which  however  misplaced  upon  such  an 
occasion,  would  still  have  been  compatible  with  his  character,  I thought 
he  might  have  beeu  concealing  his  state  until  he  no  longer  could  bear  up 
against  it.  I now  listened  in  mingled  pity  and  interest,  while  he  ex- 
plained to  me  many  of  his  intentions  regarding  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty, in  case  he  should  die  without  a written  testament.  The  education 
of  his  natural  son,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  his  papers,  were  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  displayed  the  most  concern.  He  had  already  taken  the 
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precaution  to  have  the  greater  part  of  his  documents  of  importance 
transported  to  a trusty  friend  in  Holland,  and  of  those  which  remained  in 
France  but  few  were  in  his  own  house.  He  told  me  where  these  few 
were  concealed,  and  bade  me  to  take  charge  of  them,  * In  case,’  he  always 
would  repeat,  4 that  any  thing  facheux  (that  was  his  word)  should  befall 
him/ 

44  4 He  then  spoke  long  and  earnestly  about  his  political  career.  In 
the  single  hour  that  we  passed  thus  seated  side  by  side,  amid  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  crowds  who  were  hastening  on  all  sides  to  the  different 
restaurateurs  beneath  the  galleries,  did  we  converse  together  upon  the 
splendid  past,  the  exciting  present,  and  the  terrific  future.  We 
spoke  in  earnest  whispers,  preoccupied  and  abstracted  from  all  around,  as 
though  we  had  been  conspirators  in  the  bosom  of  some  forest  solitude. 
The  whole  scene — the  day — the  hour,  I can  conjure  up  in  colours  fresh 
and  vivid,  as  though  they  had  vanished  but  one  moment  ago,  and  that  no- 
thing else  had  been  impressed  on  the  canvass  of  my  memory  during  all 
these  long  years  since  !’ 

“ I have  seldom,  very  seldom  indeed,  beheld  Prince  Talleyrand  give 
way  to  any  demonstration  of  feeling,  even  when  cause  sufficient  may  have 
been  found  in  some  particular  event  going  on  around  him.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
I may  say  that  I never  saw  him  betray  any  thing  like  emotion  excepting 
on  the  occasion  of  this  reminiscence  of  Mirabeau.  But  he  had  taught 
himself  from  his  youth  up  to  subdue  speedily  all  outward  display  of  his 
inward  feeling,  and  he  resumed,  with  his  own  subdued  manner. 

44  4 It  will  surprise  you  when  I tell  you  that  scarce  a day  passes,  even 
now',  that  I do  not  call  to  mind  that  scene  ; in  fact,  it  is  often  forced  upon 
me  by  the  occurrences  which  are  continually  taking  place  before  my  eyes. 
It  w'as  a cunning  device  of  the  ancient  seers  to  affirm  that  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy might  sometimes  fall  on  men  about  to  die ! It  is  not  thus ; but 
the  words  of  those  we  loved  are  garnered  up,  when  they  who  perhaps  had 
spoken  them  many  times  before  unheeded,  can  speak  them  no  more,  and 
wre  remember  them  as  something  new,  although  ’tis  likely  we  may  have 
heard  them  oft  and  oft  before. 

44  4 Mirabeau  had  doubtless  many  times,  as  upon  this  occasion,  held  forth 
to  me  his  fears  and  doubts,  his  hopes  and  his  despair,  but  I remember  it  not. 
I can  find  place  in  memory  but  for  this  one  interview',  and  I have  treasured 
up  each  word  and  phrase  with  a jealous  vigilance,  as  though  they  had  been 
uttered  during  the  brief  visit  of  a spirit.  I had  never  been  thoroughly  in- 
spired with  the  conviction  of  the  Herculean  powers  of  the  man  until  this 
conversation.  He  seemed  to  toy  with  difficulties —nothing  was  beyond 
his  grasp — nothing  beyond  the  power  of  his  will  to  bend.  There  is  scarcely 
a single  prevision  of  his  which  time  has  not  realized,  and  often  am  I 
startled  even  now  at  events,  which  seemingly  the  consequence  of  yester- 
day, had  been  foretold  by  him  that  evening,  by  the  fountain  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  gave  me  many  kind  admonitions  and  warnings  against  some 
who  w'ere  in  our  intimacy,  and  whom  he  deemed  unworthy  of  friendship. 
He  counselled  me  respecting  the  path  I should  take  in  case  that  this  quel- 
quc  chose  dc  facheux , which  seemed  to  haunt  him  so  strangely,  should 
take  place,  while  affairs  were  in  such  a troubled  state.  In  every  case  did  I 
follow  this  advice,  and  in  every  case  did  I have  cause  to  rejoice  that  I had 
done  so.  Mirabeau  was  certainly  inspired  on  that  evening — he  was  sub- 
lime. I remember  being  struck  with  a saying  of  his  which  I have  since 
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•found  of  the  greatest  value.  After  having  traced  out  for  me  a plan  of  con- 
duct, in  case  public  events  should  take  the  turn  which  he  was  anticipating, 
lie  concluded  by  saying  solemnly,  * But  above  all  things,  my  friend, 
slight  not  public  opinion.  Listen  with  open  ears  to  the  public  clamour 
— for  remember  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  !’ 

“ * It  was  thus  we  conversed  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  I 
learned  more  of  Mirabeau  than  I had  done  during  the  many  years  of 
strict  friendship  in  which  we  had  lived  together.  I should  have  regretted 
him  far  less  had  this  confidence  never  taken  place,  for  I should  less  have 
learned  to  estimate  his  stupendous  intellect,  and  the  grandeur  of  hia 
mighty  heart.  As  you  may  suppose,  I could  have  listened,  entranced  as 
X was,  until  midnight,  and  was  irritated  and  angry  when  Condorcet,  who 
was  of  our  party,  came  running  gaily  up  to  our  bench,  and  seated  himself 
heside  us,  with  a loud  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  unusual  gravity  of 
our  demeanour.  Of  course  the  spell  was  broken  at  once,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  general.  Soon  after  our  two  other  friends  joined  us,  and 
we  adjourned  to  Robert’s,  at  that  time  the  first  restaurateur  in  Paris, 
where  we  found  dinner  waiting. 

“ ‘ The  dinner  was  gay  enough.  I alone  of  all  the  company  was  sad,  and 
spoke  but  little.  Mirabeau,  at  first  absorbed  and  preoccupied,  gradually 
yielding  to  the  influence  which  he  never  could  resist,  that  of  wine  and 
good  fellowship,  by  degrees  shook  off  the  recollection  of  the  colloquy  we 
had  had  together  so  short  a time  before,  and  became  as  usual  the  light 
and  life  of  the  reunion.  It  would  be  a hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to 
recall  one  tithe  of  all  the  brilliant  sayings,  the  startling  epigrams,  uttered 
by  Mirabeau  during  this  his  last  flash  of  existence.  I had  never  beheld 
him  so  excited — so  madly  gay.  He  drank  largely,  and  the  wine  seemed 

to  inflame  his  blood  until  his  excitement  bordered  on  delirium.  He  raved 
— he  sang — he  spoke  in  loud  harangues — he  laughed  fiercely  at  us  all — 
at  the  court,  at  the  people,  at  himself;  in  short  at  every  thing  ; and  our 
companions  hailed  with  loud  shouting  and  applause  every  bon  mot  that 
he  uttered.  I alone  could  not  share  in  this  strange  mirth,  for  I was  yet 
shaken  by  the  solemn  foreboding,  the  dismal  presentiment  with  which  he 
had  inspired  me. 

“ ‘ At  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  spirit,  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled even  by  the  gigantic  physical  strength  which  he  possessed,  gave 
way  at  la9t.  He  complained  that  his  head  felt  heavy,  and  said  that  the 
daylight,  which  was  just  beginning  to  peep  in  from  the  window  opposite, 
fatigued  his  sight.  Coffee  was  then  proposed  ere  we  parted,  and  Mira- 
beau eagerly  partook  of  a cup  which  he  himself  poured  out  and  sweet- 
ened. His  hand  trembled  violently  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  he 
had  scarcely  replaced  the  cup  upon  the  table  ere  he  fell  forward  with  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  exclaiming,  4 My  God ! what  strange  new  pain  is 
this  ?* 

u * He  rallied  again  however  presently,  and  bade  the  waiter  fetch  a coach 
instantly,  for  that  he  foresaw  an  attack  of  spasms  in  the  chest,  and  that 
he  knew  his  remedy,  w-hich  was  a hot-bath  and  fumigations  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  requested  me  alone  to  accompany  him,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment until  his  death  I never  left  his  side.  We  drove  to  the  public  baths 
on  the  Boulevard,  opposite  the  street  where  Mirabeau  then  lived,  the  Rue 
de  la  Chauss6e  d’Antin.  Here  his  sufferings  increased  to  such  a frightful 
degree  that  I sent  for  Cabanis,  who  however  did  not  arrive  until  the 
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patient  had  left  the  bath,  after  having-  taken,  against  my  most  earnest  de- 
sire, a large  bowl  of  milk  and  cocoa,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond. 
Strange  to  say,  he  was  considerably  better  after  this,  and  left  the  bath 
for  his  own  house,  on  foot.  It  is  this  circumstance,  I have  no  doubt, 
which  has  given  consistency  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned , 
as  it  is  averred  that  had  the  mess  of  milk  not  been  absorbed  as  antidote, 
Mirabeau  must,  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  at  the  time,  have  died  imme- 
diately on  taking  it  ! Such  sweeping  reasoning  as  this  is  of  course  be- 
neath comment. 

“ * It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
bed.  He  resisted  to  the  last,  declaring  that  the  bright  morning  sun, 
which  by  this  time  was  streaming  in  glory  through  his  windows,  would  re- 
novate him  better  than  any  physician’s  advice.  Soon  after  he  had  lain 
down,  however,  the  change  from  which  he  never  rallied,  came  over  him, 
and  he  continued  to  get  worse  until  he  died.  It  was  a dreadful  sight  to 
behold  his  face  all  swollen  and  bloated,  and  bespeckled  with  livid  spots, 
and  the  white  foam  which  gathered  upon  his  lips  as  fast  as  his  attendants 
could  wipe  it  away.  It  certainly  should  not  have  been  made  a public 
show,  which  before  the  end  of  the  day  the  death-bed  of  poor  Mirabeau 
had  become.  Those  foul  suspicions  of  treachery  and  poison  had  their 
origin,  I doubt  not,  in  the  extraordinary  symptoms  which  his  disease  pre- 
sented. 

“ * Never  from  the  first  instant  did  Mirabeau  deceive  himself^  or  shrink 
from  the  decree.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  a death  so  dignified 
— so  sublime.  In  the  morning,  through  the  day,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  admirers,  all  was  well ; but  then  came  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  when  his  whole  heart  was  bared  to  me,  his  only  comforter.  Not 
ouce  did  he  swerve — neither  did  he  throw  back  one  single  look  of  regret 
over  the  road  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  travelling.  Quite  the  con- 
trary;— he  met  the  grim  enemy  with  a courage  and  equanimity  of 
temper  the  gift  of  a philosophy  of  the  highest  order. 

“ * If  popularity  could  have  satisfied  the  soul  of  Mirabeau,  he  surely 
must  have  died  content.  His  house  was  besieged,  and  from  the  moment 
he  was  declared  to  be  in  danger,  the  very  street  became  impassable  from 
the  crowd  of  messengers  who  thronged  his  door.  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  felt  alike  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  great  man  who  wras  to  pro- 
tect them  between  monarchy  and  anarchy,  which  it  is  certain  the  mighty 
intellect  of  Mirabeau  would  have  made  an  easy  task. 

u ‘ He  lingered  thus  in  pain  and  agony  during  the  whole  of  this  day  and 
night,  and  died  in  my  arms  on  the  following  morning  at  eight  o’clock, 
having  preserved  his  firmness  of  intellect  until  the  very  last  moment.  It 
is  true  (for  there  were  some  absurd  stories  afloat)  that  about  five  minutes 
before  he  actually  expired  he  wTote  on  a piece  of  paper  (for  speech  was 
already  gone)  these  words  : 1 It  is  far  easier  to  die  than  to  sleep  /’  The 
movement  which  he  made  to  place  the  paper  in  my  hand  was  his  last 
He  never  stirred  afterwards.  I have  kept  that  precious  scrap  of  writing 
through  every  change  of  fortune;  and  in  the  hope  of  keeping  it  to  my 
dying  day,  have  taken  measures  to  have  it  preserved  when  I shall  be  no  more. 
During  his  illness  he  frequently  reverted  to  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  us  on  the  bench  at  the  Palais  Royal.  He  told  me  that  he 
then  already  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  dared  me  to  maintain  a 
conviction  of  the  contrary.  Throughout  my  whole  life  I have  ever  resisted 
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superstitious  feeling,  but  there  certainly  does  seem  something  strange 
and  unaccountable  in  this  gloomy  foreboding  of  Mirabeau,  that  gives  the 
lie  direct  to  all  one’s  predetermined  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  ‘ presenti- 
ments/ 

“ ‘ The  generation  of  to-day,  contrary  to  anticipation,  has  learnt  to  un- 
dervalue Mirabeau ; but  I think  a re-action  may  come  even  in  your  time, 
because  he  was  not  a mere  orator,  whose  fame  must  die  when  his  powers 
of  speech  are  gone,  but  he  was  also  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  age.  How 
would  the  face  of  the  country  have  been  changed  had  he  lived  but  a few 
months,  nay,  even  a few  weeks  longer.  This  has  been  so  strongly  felt 
by  all  parties,  that  there  were  many  who  blindly  rejoiced  at  his  death, 
even  among  those  who  had  known  andjloved  him  ; while  those  who  had 
most  cause  to  mourn  declared  in  their  terror  that  he  must  have  been  poi- 
soned. 

“ ‘ I have  told  you  all  the  facts  connected  with  his  illness  and  his  death, 
and  with  me  you  will  cease  to  feel  astonishment,  that  the  suspicion  of 
such  a crime  should  have  gone  abroad,  when  you  consider  the  suddenness 
of  his  illness,  its  short  duration,  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  amid  which 
hi3  life  wa9  closed.  These  must  have  been  terrific,  for  about  an  hour  be- 
fore his  death  he  turned  angrily  round  to  Cabanis  and  said,  ‘ A physician 
who  is  a true  friend  to  the  patient  would  not  hesitate  at  giving  a dose  of 
opium  strong  enough  to  quiet  such  pain  as  this  for  ever/ 

“ ‘And  yet  so  powerful  was  the  morale  of  the  man  that,  even  when  thus 
writhing  in  agony,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  most  heartily  at 
some  popular  lazzis  which  were  bandying  between  a screaming  ecailliere 
and  tne  lackey  of  some  person  of  quality,  who  were  contending  for  the 
first  hearing  of  the  bulletin  of  the  past  night,  and  which  reached  his 
ear  through  the  open  window  looking  on  the  court-yard  below. 

“ ‘ The  public  grief  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau  told  more  for  his  worth 
and  greatness  than  whole  volumes  of  written  eulogium  could  now  do. 
Perhaps  there  never  before  was  an  example  of  a chef-departi  having 
been  mourned  as  sincerely  by  the  adverse  party  as  by  his  own.  The 
court  was  in  consternation  ; the  queen  concealed  not  her  despair,  for  she 
foresaw  the  dread  consequence  ; the  last  barrier  between  the  furious 
people  and  the  angry  noblesse  was  down,  and  the  bitter  tide  would,  ere 
long,  rush  in  through  the  breach  which  the  felling  of  this  goodly  corner 
stone  had  made. 

“ ‘ I myself  was  so  overcome  by  regret  at  the  sudden  loss  I had  sus- 
tained, that  I retired  for  some  little  time  to  Auteuil,  scarcely  daring  to 
look  at  the  future,  or  to  speculate  for  an  instant  upon  what  was  next  to 
happen/ 

“ Such,”  said  C.,  “ is  the  account  given  of  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  by 
one  who  was  with  him  from  the  moment  of  his  first  being  seized  with  ill- 
ness to  that  when  the  troublous  scene  closed  for  ever.  The  history 
contains  perhaps  as  fine  a moral  lesson  as  ever  was  preached  from  pulpit- 
desk  or  read  in  school. 

“ The  sentiment  which  subsisted  between  Si&yes  and  the  prince  was  of 
a different  nature.  There  might  have  existed  in  the  origin  some  little 
feeling  of  jealousy  between  them  ; it  is  certain  they  never  were  free  from 
the  esprit  de  critique  indicative  of  rivalry,  either  secret  or  avowed.  On 
no  one  subject  did  they  differ  more  than  on  the  subject  of  Mirabeau, 
Sityes  refusing  him  the  mighty  powers  that  the  prince  loved  to  allow  him. 
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and  I have  been  witness  to  long  and  severe  discussions  on  this  one  topic 
alone. 

The  prince  was  fond  of  telling  a story  a propos  of  Sieyes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  theory  of  great  results  from  little  causes.  He  was  one  day 
walking  with  him  through  the  Tuileries,  when,  just  opposite  the  gate  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a little  beggar  girl,  leading  an  old  woman  on 
crutches,  came  up  to  solicit  alms.  Si&yes  gave  her  a sou,  which  in  her 
hurry  to  seize  she  let  fall,  and  the  coin  rolled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
charger  mounted  by  the  garde  du  corps  on  duty  at  the  gate.  The 
child  pressed  forward  to  pick  it  up,  but  each  time  that  she  stooped,  almost 
at  the  risk  of  her  life,  the  soldier,  apparently  glad  to  divert  the  ennui 
of  sentry  by  an  event  of  this  kind,  spurred  the  animal  to  one  side,  and 
the  w retched  little  girl,  to  avoid  being  crushed  to  death,  w as  compelled  to 
withdraw,  to  renew  again  her  endeavours  as  soon  as  the  beast  stood  still, 
but  each  time  with  as  little  success  as  before.  The  whole  scene — the 
terror  of  the  child — the  overboiling  wTratli  of  the  old  cripple,  and  the  in- 
solent and  cruel  mirth  of  the  garde  du  corps , presented  altogether  a most 
exciting  spectacle,  and,  combined  with  the  angry  passions  of  the  crowd, 
who  were  not  slow  to  take  the  part  of  the  child,  formed  a picture  not 
easily  forgotten. 

“ Sieyes,  finding  that  the  people  were  growing  angry,  thought  it  best  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scene  at  once,  so  giving  the  girl  a double  sou  he  bade 
her  begone,  which  injunction  she  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  crowd 
forthwith  dispersed.  But  Sieyes  remained  thougthful  and  pre-occupied 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  when  he  parted  with  his  friend  he  said, 
‘ 1 have  been  thinking  over  the  occurrence  we  witnessed  together  this 
morning.  Something  must  be  done  for  the  people.  When  they  have 
an  army  of  their  oivn  they  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted  by 
hired  mercenaries.’ 

“ This  wras  the  very  first  idea  which  had  ever  entered  human  brain 
respecting  the  formation  of  a national  guard.  Once  started,  the  idea 
found  favour  with  all  the  disaffected.  Sieyes  himself  planned  and  in- 
vented the  projet , and,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  got  it  accepted  some 
long  time  afterwards.  Little  did  the  proud  Garde  Nationale , when  they 
marched  to  the  frontier — when  they  dictated  laws  to  the  country — when 
they  barricaded  Paris — dream  that  they  owed  their  existence  and  crea- 
tion to  a halfpenny  which  a starving  beggar  w’ench  found  hard  to  pick 
out  of  the  gutter  ! 

t(A  propos  of  this  story,  there  is  an  addition  to  it  which  the  prince  al- 
ways gives  us,  and  which  you  who  are  come  of  a superstitious  race,  and 
plead  guilty  to  the  accusation  of  superstition  yourself,  will  perhaps  like 
to  hear.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  taken  peculiar  notice  of  the  soldier  who 
bestrode  the  charger.  He  was  a remarkably  handsome  youth,  quite  an 
exquisite,  an  incroyable,  with  coal-black  moustaches  and  royale,  and  snow- 
white  powdered  hair, — a combination  w’hich  certainly  gives  a piquant 
expression  to  the  countenance,  which  all  the  fine  chesnut  or  raven  locks 
in  the  w’orld,  however  redundant,  however  silky,  can  never  impart.  Be- 
sides, it  suited  so  well  with  the  costume  of  the  period,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  one  had  been  invented  on  purpose  to  show  off  the  other.  How- 
ever, to  my  story.  You  may  well  imagine  that  the  old  cripple  had  not 
left  the  spot,  however  well  satisfied  she  might  be  with  the  unexpected 
generosity  of  Siey&s,  without  loading  the  air  with  curses  upon  the  head 
of  the  young  garde  du  corps.  She  was  a filthy  hag,  blear-eyed,  and 
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lame ; and  it  was  fearful  to  hear  her,  as  she  tossed  her  rags  aloft  upon 
the  wind,  utter  such  awful  maledictions  in  a screaming,  discordant 
voice,  that  the  blood  ran  cold  to  listen.  The  soldier  sat  in  calm  defiance 
on  his  saddle,  in  the  prettiest  attitude  imaginable.  Stiff,  starched,  on 
duty,  without  moving  a muscle,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  his  hand 
bent,  and  resting  on  his  thigh,  he  looked  straight  at  the  woman,  for 
fear  of  being  suspected  of  washing  to  shun  her  gaze ; but  he  betrayed  no 
heed  of  her  words,  save  by  a slight  smile,  which  curled  his  lip,  whereon 
rested  a green  leaf  (as  was  the  fashion  among  the  bucks  of  that  day),  to 
keep  it  moist,  and  prevent  its  cracking  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

“ The  old  witch,  enraged  at  finding  that  her  words  produced  no  greater 
effect,  at  length  raised  her  crutch  in  the  young  man’s  face,  and  shrieked 
a fearful  malison. 

“ * Proud  as  you  are,  jack-a-napes,  I shall  live  to  see  your  soul  in  h — , 
and  your  body  devoured  by  the  dogs  !’ 

“ With  this  she  hobbled  aw'ay,  and  we  also  turned  aside  in  disgust, 
while  the  young  man  remained  immoveable  and  unconcerned,  as  though 
the  words  had  not  been  addressed  to  him  at  all. 

“ The  event  I have  been  relating  took  place  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution.  Now  rejoice,  and  listen,  thou  northern  believer  in  pro- 
phecy and  witches.  The  very  day  after  the  return  of  the  king  and  queen 
from  Versailles,  when  traversing  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand was  attracted  by  a crowd  gathered  round  one  of  the  deep  fosses, 
by  which  the  place  is  intersected,  and  on  going  up,  there  beheld 
tne  body  of  the  unhappy  garde- du- corps,  Tying  all  mangled  and 
bloody  at  the  bottom.  Some  men  belonging  to  the  police  were  en- 
deavouring to  catch  at  the  corpse  with  hooks,  in  order  to  drag  it  to  the 
surface  ; and  as  they  did  so,  it  was  discovered  that  a great  part  of  the 
throat  and  breast  had  been  gnawed  aw'ay  by  starving  dogs  during  the 
night ! The  poor  lad  had  been  doubtless  murdered  by  some  unknown 
hand  during  tne  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  day  previous,  and  thrown 
into  this  convenient  place,  and  thus  wras  the  prophecy  fulfilled.” 

• C.  arose  as  he  finished  his  story,  and  gazing  around,  said,  laughingly, 
“ See  you  now  the  misfortune  of  having  to  do  with  professed  story- 
tellers. We  began  with  the  history  of  this  unfinished  hunting  seat,  and 
have  paused  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

“ I need  not  lose  by  the  delay  however,”  said  I ; “ you  can  tell  me 
the  tale  of  this  ruin  as  we  go  home.” 

“I  remember,”  replied  C.,  “the  sight  of  the  building  brought  to 
mind  the  subject,  which  lias  formed  a study  of  mine  ever  since  I have 
been  with  the  prince — his  powerful  and  varied  influence  with  all  who 
approach  him — and  it  was  thus  that  I was  led  into  this  long  digression. 
This  building,  which  you  now  sec  so  ruined  and  degraded,  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  the  whole 
country  round.  It  was  planned  and  designed  by  the  late  Princess  T.,  as 
a surprise  and  galanterie  for  the  prince,  who  had  once,  when  taking  a 
drive  in  her  company,  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  would  be  a good 
site  for  a maison  de  plaisancc.  The  princess  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
immediately  on  her  return  to  the  chateau,  despatched  a courier  with 
letters  to  CLateauroux,  containing  orders  for  architects,  surveyors,  masons, 
and  all  the  the  attirail  of  building,  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  spot ; 
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and  in  less  time  than  you  can  well  imagine,  the  foundations  of  a goodly- 
sized  building,  with  courts  and  dependences , befitting  the  residence  of  a 
repose-seeking  prince,  were  erected.  Expense  was  to  be  considered 
nought — despatch  every  thing — workmen  were  to  be  employed  night  and 
day  until  the  edifice  was  completed.  All  this  was,  moreover,  to  be 
kept  a profound  secret  until  the  building  was  quite  ready  to  inhabit, 
when  the  princess  proposed  leading  the  company  at  the  chateau  through 
the  wood  to  the  spot,  and  then  enjoying  their  surprise,  to  request  their 
attendance  at  a ball  and  collation  of  her  own  providing,  in  the  maison 
de  plaisance , 1 which  she  had  built  as  a present  to  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand/ 

“ Meanwhile  the  prince,  being  again  abroad  with  the  princess  on  an- 
other fine  day — in  quite  an  opposite  direction,  almost  drove  her  mad,  by 
suddenly  stopping  to  admire  another  view. 

“ * Of  all  places  in  the  wood,  this  is  the  exact  spot  I should  choose,  were 
I consulted,  to  erect  a maison  de  plaisance  P said  he. 

“ The  princess  was  glad  to  hear  this  in  time,  although  it  gave  her 
great  trouble  and  caused  immense  outlay  ; however,  she  consoled  herself 
with  the  hope  that  she  should  succeed  at  last  in  delighting  the  prince. 
She  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  transport  of  the  workmen  and 
materials  to  this  new  * Folie,’  and  once  more  did  the  hammer  and  saw  re- 
sound through  the  silent  wood,  and  again  did  the  grinding  cart-wheels 
disturb  another  solitude.  Scarcely,  however,  were  the  foundations  of 
this  second  pavilion  laid,  when  the  prince  again  disconcerted  all  the 
plans  of  the  poor  princess,  by  exclaiming  one  day  after  dinner,  * I 
drove  this  morning  by  the  river  side — what  a beautiful  point-de-vue  there 
is  down  by  the  Willows  ; most  assuredly  if  I ever  build  a maison  dc 
plaisance , that  is  the  spot  I should  choose.’ 

“ This  was  too  much.  The  princess  was  completely  overcome.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  table,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
company.  Nothing  could  persuade  her  that  the  illusion  was  not  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  she  was  in  actual  despair  of  being 
able  to  please  him.  She  regretted  not  the  large  sums  which  she  had 
expended,  and  which  had  already  grown  serious,  but  only  the  misfortune 
under  which  she  had  laboured  in  not  having  chosen  the  right  spot. 

“ The  prince  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
season  his  favourite  promenade  was  to  the  hill  upon  which  the  magni- 
ficent, unfinished  Folie  Princesse,  remains  a memento  of  the  devotion  of 
her  highness,  and  of  her  inability  to  give  satisfaction. 

“ This  lady  was  one  of  the  ‘ illustrations'  of  Valen^ay,  and  her  death 
has  caused  an  immense  vacuum  in  our  circle.  Both  by  birth  and  mar- 
riage allied  to  many  of  the  sovereign  families  of  Europe — with  a colossal 
fortune — with  the  tradition  and  remains  of  great  beauty — she  gave  up 
even  to  her  own  identity,  to  become  a mere  part  and  parcel  of  the  qpa- 
?iage  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  content  to  live  in  his  shadow,  and  to 
borrow  her  importance  from  him  alone,  There  was  a great  deal  that 
■was  touching,  from  its  total  disinterestedness,  amid  all  the  absurdity  of 
this  romantic  devotion. 

“ The  prince  was  often  annoyed  by  the  extent  to  which  she  carried 
this  culte,  but,  en  homme  d' esprit , he  generally  succeeded  in  throwing 
back  the  ridicule,  which  he  felt  was  likely  to  attach  to  him,  upon  herself. 
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and  scrupled  not  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  evening  circle  by  drawing 
her  out ; while  she,  poor  soul,  too  happy  to  occupy  his  attention  even  for 
an  instant,  consented  willingly  to  become  his  butt ; and  thus  it  often 

happened  tliat  the  Princess  T , daughter,  widow,  and  sister  of  princes 

and  heroes,  was  employed  to  divert  the  ennui  of  many  a little  gentil- 
homrne  campagnard,  or  hobcreau  dc  province , who  might  as  matter  of 
form  and  neighbourly  feeliug  chance  to  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  chateau. 
But,  as  I tell  you,  although  perfectly  aware  of  this,  for  she  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  penetration,  she  cared  not  60  that  lce  cher  prince * 
found  amusement;  indeed,  I think  she  even  felt  honoured  by  the  prefer- 
ence accorded  to  her  above  the  other  guests. 

“ However,  she  failed  not  upon  other  occasions  to  avenge  herself  upon 
these  witnesses  of  her  discomfiture,  and  in  her  turn  crushed  without  pity 
every  one  around  her  who  was  not  ‘the  prince,’  or  allied  in  some  way 
with  him,  or  one  whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  With  others,  never  was 
there  a more  rogue  et  fiere  AUemande , and  in  spite  of  her  good  nature 
and  generosity  she  had  more  enemies  than  many  who  sought  less  ap- 
plause. 

“ She  w'as  the  most  eccentric  person  I ever  met  with  ; the  last  of  a 
race  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  from  the  change  in  human  ideas  ever 
to  behold  another  specimen.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  most  beautiful, 
and  still  retained,  saving  the  loss  of  an  eye,  traces  of  loveliness  even  in 
advanced  age.  She  could  not  be  called  either  clever  or  witty,  but  was  the 
cause  of  such  interminable  wit  in  others,  of  such  endless  good  sayings  on 
the  part  of  the  prince,  that  Valen^ay,  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
her  society,  seemed  dull  a perir  when  she  was  not  tliere.  She  had  the 
greatest  fund  of  originality  and  natural  vivacity  that  could  be  possessed  by 
any  human  being.  Her  ideas  could  not  be  made  by  any  force  of  reason- 
ing or  persuasion  to  follow  the  tide  of  improvement  of  the  times,  and 
she  could  never  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  revolution  had  wrought  any 
chauge  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  but 
continued  to  the  latest  years  of  her  life  to  treat  all  plebeians  and  rotu- 
riers  as  though  they  had  still  been  serfs  and  vassals,  subject  at  her  will 
and  pleasure  to  detresse  and  corvee.  She  was  an  iuvaluable  specimen  of 
the  old  insolent  noblesse;  and  after  a day  spent  in  her  company  you 
might  retire  to  rest,  no  longer  wondering  at  the  horrors  of  the  great  re- 
volution, nor  yet  of  the  hatred  by  which  they  had  been  instigated. 

Upon  one  occasion  she  had  nearly  set  the  whole  province  in  an  uproar  by 
an  unseasonable  display  of  what  the  prince  was  wont  to  call  her  imperti- 
nence Regence.  A large  party  had  been  invited  to  dinner  at  the  chateau, 
a party  in  houour  of  the  arrival  of  some  high  and  illustrious  visitor  at  Va- 
lenqay  ; I think  there  were  even  scions  of  royalty  among  the  guests.  In 
short,  it  was  one  of  the  gaudy  days  of  the  castle,  when  the  flaming  yel- 
low liveries,  and  the  antique  silver,  and  the  royal  gifts  were  all  displayed. 
Of  course  the  prefet  of  the  department,  the  maire  of  Valenqay,  the  cure 9 
and  in  short,  all  the  authorities  of  the  place  had  been  invited,  and  with 
true  provincial  punctuality  had  arrived  at  the  exact  hour  named  in  the 
invitation,  which,  as  usual  in  modern  times,  was  long  before  the  princely 
host  expected  to  receive  his  guests  ; and  when  they  were  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  they  found  that  none  of  the  family  had  as  yet  appeared, 
and  that  they  would  he  consequently  compelled  to  amuse  themselves  as 
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best  they  the  might  until  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  which  would  gather 
together  the  stray  members  of  the  household. 

“ In  a short  time,  however,  the  great  doors  of  the  drawing-room  were 
thrown  back  with  a loud  fracas,  and  in  sailed,  in  all  the  majesty  of  stif- 
fened silks  and  fluttering  plumes,  her  highness  the  Princess  T . 

The  troubled  provincials  immediately  with  one  accord  turned  from  the 
chimney,  where  they  had  been  talking  in  mysterious  murmurs  concerning 
the  mighty  individuals  whom  they  were  to  meet  at  dinner,  and  moved 
in  a body  with  sundry  low  bows,  and  great  display  of  gymnastic  prostra- 
tions, towards  the  fair  princess.  The  latter  stood  for  a moment,  and 
gazed  as  they  advanced,  then  turned  suddenly  round  to  the  grinning  do- 
mestic who  had  remained  standing  at  the  door: 

“ ‘ Fool  !’  exclaimed  she,  indignantly,  ‘ did  I not  bid  you  ascertain  if 
any  body  had  arrived,  before  I troubled  myself  to  come  dowm  to  the 
salon  ?’ 

“ * Yes,  princesse,  and  I came  myself  to  see/  answered  the  servant, 
looking  rather  puzzled  and  embarrassed,  first  at  his  mistress,  then  at  the 
guests,  who  stood  wondering  where  the  questioning  would  lead  to,  ‘and 
when  I found  these  gentlemen  here,  I — * 

“ * Idiot !’  interrupted  the  princess,  ‘ not  to  know  your  business  better; 
remember  that  such  as  these  are  not  any  body,  but  nobody  !’ 

“ With  these  words  she  tossed  out  of  the  room,  pointing  with  her  fan 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  poor  stupified  provincials,  whose  rage  and  morti- 
fication defy  description,  and  who  were  not  slow'  to  spread  the  tale  of  her 
insolence  and  haughtiness  throughout  the  country  round,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance caused  the  princess  to  be  viewed  with  no  very  friendly  eye,  as 
you  may  well  imagine. 

“ Soon  after  this  occurrence,  having  occasion  to  visit  Paris,  she  left 
Valeu^ay  in  her  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  the  post- 
master himself.  Her  highness  wras  always  in  a most  tremendous  hurry 
and  loved  to  be  driven  at  a tremendous  rate.  This  the  postmaster  knew 
well,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  her  for  years.  He  accord- 
ingly took  much  pains  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I refer,  to  go  as  slowly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  vex  and  worry  the  princess,  whose  temper  was  not 
long  in  breaking  forth,  and  she  presently  began  by  calling  after  the 
driver  in  the  most  imperious  manner  to  hasten  his  speed.  This  in- 
junction not  being  attended  to  with  as  much  alacrity  as  she  could 
have  wished,  she  began  to  pour  forth  volleys  of  abuse,  seasoned  with 
sundry  fierce  sounding  exclamations  and  oaths  in  the  Polish  language,  to 
which,  upon  great  occasions  like  the  present,  she  was  wont  to  give  utter- 
ance (according  to  her  own  account  quite  unconsciously).  The  man  bore 
this  for  some  little  time,  perhaps  rather  more  diverted  than  otherwise  at 
the  thought  of  the  trick  he  was  playing  one  of  those  ‘ infernal  aristo- 
crats / until  at  length,  no  longer  able  to  contain  her  indignation,  the 
princess  seized  the  footstool  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage, 
and  hurled  it  at  the  postilion,  with  such  unsteady  aim  however  that 
the  missile  flew  far  above  his  head.  * Dolt !’  shouted  she,  standing 
upright  in  the  carriage,  and  gesticulating  fiercely  ‘do  you  imagine 
you  are  carrying  a load  of  manure  to  market  ?’  ‘ Ma  Jbi ,’  exclaimed 

the  postmaster,  coolly  dismounting  from  the  saddle,  ‘ many’s  the  load 
of  manure  I’ve  taken  which  has  fetched  at  market  twenty  times  more 
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than  you  would.*  With  these  words  he  deliberately  set  about  un- 
harnessing the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and,  bidding  the  other  pos- 
tilion do  likewise,  he  turned  back  towards  Valen^ay,  leaving  the  car- 
riage standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  long  solitary  road,  with  not 
a human  habitation  in  sight,  and  night  coming  on.  Her  shrieks  and 
menaces  were  all  in  vain ; the  man  having  paused  to  light  his  pipe, 
with  the  greatest  sang  froid,  jogged  by  the  carriage  "window,  clack- 
ing his  whip  with  fiendish  enjoyment  of  her  terror,  until  he  got  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  The  princess  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  the  sequel  of  the  story,  nor  of  the  means  by 
which  sho  had  been  extricated  from  her  most  mortifying  situation ; and 
as  neither  of  her  tall  valets  nor  her  talkative  maids  could  ever  he  induced 
to  betray  the  secret,  it  was  thought  that  she  had  compelled  them  all  four 
to  turn  out  into  the  road  and  drag  the  carriage  to  some  wayside  ale- 
house, where  she  could  rest  till  horses  arrived.  I know  not  if  this  was 
the  case,  but  she  certainly  was  quite  capable  of  doing  it. 

“ A goodly  sized  volume  might  be  filled  with  her  naivetes  and  un- 
conscious witticisms,  for  it  was  her  total  indifference  to  the  good  things 
that  she  uttered,  and  her  contempt  for  the  effect  which  they  produced, 
that  constituted  their  greatest  charm. 

“ I shall  never  forget  the  effect  produced  in  the  salon  one  evening 
by  an  event  which  occurred  a short  time  before  the  prince’s  embassy 
to  London,  and  which  served  to  egayer  the  society  for  some  time. 
Among  other  ancient  traditions  of  the  courtly  life  of  former  days 
which  she  loved  to  maintain,  and  one  too  which  completely  coincided  with 
her  tastes  and  habits,  was  the  custom  of  the  petit  billet , a usage  which 
ha3  been  completely  lost  since  the  time  of  the  great  revolution,  and 
which  might  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  the  time-killing,  fiddle-faddle  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  noblesse  of  that  day  passed  away  their  lives. 
This  custom  of  the  petit  billet  still  exists  in  many  of  the  old  families 
wherein  courtesy  and  etiquette  are  still  maintained,  at  least  among  the 
elder  members.  It  consisted  in  writing  a short  note  of  inquiry  every 
morning  to  the  person  beloved,  who  answered  it  likewise  in  writing,  for  no 
verbal  message  would  have  been  received.  Of  course  the  contents  of 
the  note  could  not  be  much  varied.  There  could  be  nothing  to  say  but 
day  after  day  the  same  4 good  morrow,*  with  inquiries  how  the  night  had 
been  passed,  and  other  questions  of  small  interest  which  the  present 
generation,  who  live  deep  and  fast,  expending  their  sentiments  and 
energies  on  greater  things,  have  no  time  to  make.  I myself  know  a 
married  couple  of  the  old  school  who,  like  all  married  couples  of  the  old 
(French)  school,  have  been  separated  de  corp  et  de  biens  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  who  have  never  missed  once  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
sending  the  petit  billet  de  matin,  I was  once  thoughtless  enough  to 
rally  the  lady  upon  this  constancy,  when  she  replied  angrily,  ‘ Monsieur, 
although  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  myself  may  not  choose  to  live  together, 
yet  our  mutual  position,  and  the  rank  we  both  hold  in  society,  prevent 
our  enjoying  the  privilege  of  dispensing  "with  the  common  customs  and 
formalities  of  the  circles  in  which  we  have  both  been  bred.  In  renounc- 
ing all  idea  of  love  for  each  other,  we  have  not  renounced  good  breeding.* 

“ Well,  the  princess,  who  was,  as  I tell  you,  a cheval  upon  etiquette  with 
regard  to  the  prince,  never  appeared  in  the  morning  without  having  been 
preceded  by  her  petit  billet , although  the  prince  never  thought  fit  to  en- 
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courage  her  absurdity  by  sending  a written  answer.  One  evening  she 
had  retired  earlier  than  usual,  and,  shortly  after,  just  as  the  company 
was  breaking  up,  a note  was  handed  to  the  prince  by  the  princess’s  valet 
We  were  all  rather  alarmed  at  first,  fearing  that  she  might  have  been 
seized  with  illness ; but  presently  the  billet  was  handed  about  amid  roars 
of  laughter  ; there  was  naught  to  fear;  it  ran  thus  : * Cher  prince.  ‘How 
are  you  this  morning  ? I myself  am  far  from  well,  having  passed  a 
wretched  night,  although  when  I did  sleep  I dreamt  of  you,  which  was 
some  little  consolation  amid  all  my  agitation  and  restlessness.’  The  note 
bore  the  morrow’s  date,  and  had  been  given  by  the  careless  servant  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  too  soon  ! Upon  inquiry  it  proved  to  be  the  habit 
of  the  princess  to  write  these  little  billets  over  night,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  morning  ; they  were  laid  on  her  toilet  table,  whence  the 
valet  had  taken  the  one  in  question,  without  inquiry  and  without  reflec- 
tion. Of  course  the  prince  was  merciless  ; the  Princess  de  T fur- 

nished the  standing  joke  of  the  season,  and  was  never  left  in  peace  until 
some  new  absurdity  caused  the  story  of  her  ‘ precautionary  measure’  to 
fade  in  the  back  ground.” 


CAMPBELL’S  FUNERAL.* 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

’Tis  well  to  see  these  accidental  Great, 

Noble  by  birth,  or  Fortune’s  favour  blind, 

Gracing  themselves  in  adding  grace  and  state 
To  the  more  noble  eminence  of  mind, 

And  doing  homage  to  a bard, 

Whose  breast  by  Nature’s  gems  was  starr *d, 
Whose  patent  by  the  hand  of  God  himself  was  sign’d. 

While  monarchs  sleep,  forgotten,  unrevered, 

Time  trims  the  lamp  of  intellectual  fame. 

The  builders  of  the  pyramids,  who  rear’d 

Mountains  of  stone,  left  none  to  tell  their  name. 

Tho’  Homer’s  tomb  was  never  known, 

A mausoleum  of  his  own, 

Long  as  the  world  endures  his  greatness  shall  proclaim. 

What  lauding  sepulchre  does  Campbell  want  ? 

’Tis  his  to  give,  and  not  derive  renown. 

What  monumental  bronze  or  adamant, 


* He  was  buried  in  Poets’  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  his  pall  being  supported 
by  six  noblemen. 
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Like  his  own  deathless  Lays  can  hand  him  down  ? 

Poets  outlast  their  tombs:  the  bust 
And  statue  soon  revert  to  dust ; 

The  dust  they  represent  still  wears  the  laurel  crown. 

The  solid  abbey  walls  that  seem  time- proof, 

Form’d  to  await  the  final  day  of  doom  ; 

The  cluster’d  shafts,  and  arch-supported  roof, 

That  now  enshrine  and  guard  our  Campbell’s  tomb, 

Become  a ruin’d  shatter’d  fane, 

May  fall  and  bury  him  again, 

Yet  still  the  bard  shall  live,  his  fame-wreath  still  shall  bloom. 

Methought  the  monumental  effigies 
Of  elder  poets  that  were  group’d  around, 

Lean’d  from  their  pedestals  with  eager  eyes, 

To  peer  into  the  excavated  ground, 

Where  lay  the  gifted,  good,  and  brave, 

While  earth  from  Kosciusko’s  grave, 

Fell  on  his  coffin-plate  with  Freedom-shrieking  sound.* 

And  over  him  the  kindred  dust  was  strew’d 
Of  Poets’  Corner.  O misnomer  strange  l 
The  poet’s  confine  is  the  amplitude 
Of  the  whole  earth’s  illimitable  range, 

O’er  which  his  spirit  wings  its  flight, 

Shedding  an  intellectual  light, 

A sun  that  never  sets,  a moon  that  knows  no  change. 

Around  his  grave  in  radiant  brotherhood, 

As  if  to  form  a halo  o’er  his  head, 

Not  few  of  England’s  master  spirits  stood, 

Bards,  artists,  sages,  reverently  led 
To  wave  each  separating  plea 
Of  sect,  clime,  party,  and  degree, 

All  honouring  him  on  whom  Nature  all  honours  shed. 

To  me  the  humblest  of  the  mourning  band, 

Who  knew  the  bard  thro’  many  a changeful  year, 

It  was  a proud  sad  privilege  to  stand 

Beside  his  grave  and  shed  a parting  tear. 

Seven  lustres  had  he  been  my  friend. 

Be  that  ray  plea  when  I suspend, 

This  all- unworthy  wreath  on  such  a poet’s  bier. 


• “ And  Freedom  shriek’d  as  Kosciusko  fell.” — Campbell. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADES 

IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 

GENTLEMAN  ON  HALF-PAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ STORIES  OF  WATERLOO. 

No.  III. 

LEGAL  REVELATIONS — THE  PAINTER’S  WIFE. 

Fal. — I have  misused  the  king’s  press  damnably. 

* * * # 

/ 

Hostess. — Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang. — It  is  entered. 

Hostess. — Where  is  your  yeoman  ? Is  it  a lusty  yeoman  ? Will  a’  stand  t’  it  ? 

Shakspeare. 

To  man,  woman  is  ever  an  objectfof  deep  interest,  and  circumstances 
enhance  it.  The  noontide  of  brilliant  beauty  arrests  the  fancy — but  its 
sunset,  when  clouded  by  sickness  or  by  sorrow,  touches  the  best  feelings 
of  nature,  and  strikes  directly  to  the  heart.  I have  ridden  unmoved 
across  a battle-field — death  had  been  busy  there — “ the  horse  and  his 
rider  had  fallen” — and  heaps  of  human  carrion,  utterly  denuded  by  the 
wretches  who  hang  upon  the  footsteps  of  an  army,  exposed  to  nightly 
dews  and  ardent  suns,  had  become  offensive  equally  to  sight  and  smell. 
The  green  tint  which  announces  putresceney,  the  swollen  proportions  of 
forms,  three  days  before  admirable  for  their  symmetry — the  tainted  air 
— the  brutal  vultures,  gorged  but  dissatisfied,  and  flagging  lazily  away, 
but  only  far  enough  to  let  the  column  pass — the  ribald  jests  of  ruffian 
soldiers — and  of  that  foulest  thing — savage  woman —at  these,  all  combined, 
the  lip  curled  in  disgust,  but  they  evoked  no  softer  sympathies.  Years 
passed,  and  with  an  invalid  relation  I visited  an  English  watering-place. 
There  were  others  there  in  search  of  health ; and  one,  from  the  hour 
when  I saw  her,  excited  a peculiar  interest. 

Harriette  Beresford  was  not  yet  nineteen.  The  flower  was  faded — 
but  in  health  how  beautiful  it  must  have  been.  I loved  her — not  w ith  the 
love  man  gives  the  living,  but — the  dead. 

“ The  autumn  leaf  will  wither  on  her  grave,”  said  the  doctor,  in  an- 
swer to  my  hurried  inquiry,  as  he  left  the  chamber  of  his  patient,  and 
hastened  from  an  examination  which  confirmed  his  wurst  fears,  and  told 
him  that  hope  was  over. 

“ And  yet  she  looked  so  much  better  last  evening.  The  rose  coloured 
her  pale  cheek,  and — ” 

“ Hectic,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “ Merc  gilding  on  the  sepulchre.  A con- 
sumption— and  one  more  deadly  and  more  rapid  I have  never  witnessed 
during  a practice  of  thirty  years.  One  brief  month — and  — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence — there  was  no  occasion — I understood 
the  rest  too  well. 

Harriette  that  day  did  not  join  the  dinner  party — but  when  I retired 
to  the  drawing-room  I found  her  on  the  sofa,  and  her  mother  seated  be- 
side her  with  her  daughter’s  hand  embraced  in  her’s. 
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“ Captain,  does  not  Harriette  look  so  much  better  ?”  and  the  smile  of 
hope  accompanied  the  question. 

She  was  indeed  perfectly  beautiful ; the  eye  was  singularly  brilliant,  and 
the  cheek  tinted  with  the  very  flush  of  loveliness.  I sat  down  beside  her 
and  took  her  hand  in  mine.  In  man’s  attentions  to  a woman,  there  can 
be  little  mystery,  and  her  mother  read  mine  correctly — deep,  anxious, 
ardent  sympatny — without  one  particle  of  earthly  love.  Ilarriette 
turned  her  soft  and  sparkling  eye  on  mine. 

“ Captain,”  she  said,  “ I will  repay  your  delicious  grapes  and  your 
sweet  bouquet.  You  shall  be  my  first  partner  at  my  first  ball  ; and 
in  a month,  I will  claim  the  promise  of  your  arm,  and  walk  with  you 
daily  on  the  heath.” 

A shudder  crept  over  me.  I recollected  the  doctor’s  prognostic  in  the 
morning.  A month ! — her  partner  would  be  the  worm.  She  would 
cross  the  heath,  not  on  my  arm,  but  in  a coffin.  I became  agitated,  and 
fortunately  the  roll  of  a carriage  gave  an  excuse  for  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sofa. 

**  Oh ! some  fresh  arrival,”  I said,  as  I sprang  up  and  hurried  to  the 
window'.  It  was  a hearse  with  white  plumes,  and  a dozen  idle  scoundrels 
seated  on  the  top,  smoking  cigars,  and  driving  at  a long  trot  home,  after 
what  they  call,  in  undertaker’s  slang,  “ performing  a funeral.”  In  one 
short  month  that  carriage  bore  the  sweet  and  patient  sufferer  “ to  that 
bourn  from  w'hich  no  traveller  returns.” 

“ But,  my  dear  captain,  what  has  all  this  to  do  w ith  the  sub-sheriff 
and  the  pretty  girl  ?” 

Gentle  reader  ! be  patient — or  if  you  will  hurry  other  people’s  cattle, 
I will  stop  short  in  my  narrative,  and  leave  you  miserable  for  life. 

“ Well,  astore  /”  said  Mr.  Egan,  “ whether  is  myself  or  the  captain 
here,  the  gentleman  you  seem  to  have  some  business  with  ?” 

“ You — you,”  was  the  hurried  reply. 

“ And  what  do  you  wraut  with  me  ?” 

“To  save  me  from  despair,”  she  replied,  clasping  her  hands  together 
in  an  agony  of  distress.  “ Yonder  horrid  men  are  waiting  to  arrest  my 
poor  broken-hearted  husband.  Oh ! as  you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter, 
save  Henry  from  a gaol !” 

“ The  request  is  easy  made,”  returned  Shawn  Cruchadore  ; “ but  it’s 
rather  a hard  job  to  keep  some  gentlemen  out  of  one.” 

The  entreaty  of  the  girl  had  caused  me  to  look  round  at  the  persona 
she  had  alluded  to.  One  was  a man  far  advanced  in  years,  who  had  the 
. appearance  of  a hedge  schoolmaster,  or  priest’s  clerk.  The  expression 
of  the  face  was  sly  and  quiet,  submissive  and  passionless,  indicating  a 
disposition  that  neither  praise  nor  abuse  could  rouse.  He  wore  a dingy 
black-coat,  and  a brownish  wig,  which  was  so  dried  and  furzy,  that  if 
constructed  of  human  hair,  whicli  seemed  doubtful,  it  must  have  passed 
the  winter  in  a baker’s  oven.  He  had  the  stump  of  a pen  stuck  behind 
his  ear,  and  a hat  above  it,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  erstwhile  the 
property  of  aquaker.  His  companion  was  a young  man — and  look,  air, 
and  manner  bespoke  him  a thorough-bred  blackguard. 

“ Who  are  these  fellows  ?”  I inquired. 

“Two  gentlemen  at  present  on  my  establishment,”  returned  Mr. 
Egan. 

“ The  old  one  looks  a cunning  knave — the  young  one  a superlative 
scoundrel.” 
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“ Ton  my  conscience  ! you  have  hit  their  characters  to  a T.  Ned’s 
beautiful  at  the  book.  He’s  the  best  hand  at  an  alibi  in  Connaught ; 
he’ll  swear  that  the  night  before  he  was  in  company  with  a man  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  snug  and  warm  in  Jamaica.” 

“ The  younger  gentleman — is  he  equally  accomplished  ?n 
“ Quite  a different  line  of  business  his.  He’s  no  use  at  the  primmer , 
for  nobody  would  believe  him  upon  oath.  But  then  he  has  other  good 

2ualities  which  make  him  invaluable.  He'll  serve  a writ  when  another 
are  not  venture  within  musket-shot  of  the  premises.  It  was  Patsey  that 
brought  mad  Burke  to  the  hammer.  Devil  a writ  could  be  served,  good 
or  bad ; they  were  all  desperadoes  at  Kinsallagh — the  master  never 
stirred  an  inch  without  a brace  of  pistols,  nor  the  men  without  a pitch- 
fork  in  their  fists  ; and  the  only  choice  a bailiff  had,  was  between  an 
ounce  of  lead  and  six  inches  of  cold  iron.  Well,  what  did  Patsey  do  ? 
Pretends  he  was  going  across  the  mountaiu  to  buy  Connemara  stock- 
ings, and  asked  liberty  to  step  in  aud  take  a coal  for  his  pipe  out  of 
the  kitchen  fire.” 

“ * Ye  have  no  paper  about  ye  ?*  says  one  fellow,  suspiciously,  coming 
up  with  a pitch-fork  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  another  scoundrel  with 
a flail. 

“ * Arrah  ! the  devil  a scrap,’  says  he,  * only  this  wee  bit  to  light  the 
dJiu  deeine  with.’ 

u So  he  takes  the  copy  of  the  writ  out  of  his  pocket,  and  lights  the 
tobacco  with  it.  Well,  after  he  drew  the  pipe  awhile,  not  to  show  that 
he  was  in  any  hurry,  up  he  gets,  puts  on  his  hat  fair  and  easy,  bade 
* God  bless  all  there,  barrin  the  cat,’  and  left  the  house  unsuspected.  In 
a month  or  two  down  comes  the  execution — and  you  may  guess  Mr. 
Burke’s  astonishment,  when  one  blessed  morning,  with  twenty  police  and 
half-a-score  of  drivers,  I cleared  out  cloot  and  horn,  not  leaving  be- 
hind as  much  as  would  supply  milk  for  the  tea-pot.” 

“ What  a scoundrel — a deliberate  perjurer.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Air.  Egan.  “ Didn’t  he  leave  the  writ  in  the  house, 
or  the  ashes  of  it — and  that’s  all  as  one.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I can’t  agree  to  your  theory  of  serving  writs.  I suppose 
the  scoundrels  are  well  rewarded  for  their  infamous  executions?” 

“ At  times  they  do  get  a trifle  to  encourage  them — but  it’s  a slavish  life 
—one  day  half-murdered  by  the  women,  and  the  next  whole-murdered 
by  the  men.  Dragged  through  a bog-hole  here — flung  out  of  a window 
there — besides  tossing  in  a blanket,  and  eating  the  original — ” 

“ Stop,  for  Heaven  s sake  ! Eating  the  original — what’s  that  ?” 

“ And  you  don’t  know  the  difference  between  an  original  and  the 
copy  ?”  and  he  crossed  himself  piously.  “ Och ! murder ! how  your 
education  has  been  neglected,”  ejaculated  Shawn  Cruchadore — “ or  a 
Ca,  sa,  from  a Fi,  fa.” 

“ As  much  as  I know  which  is  the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  Tim- 
buctoo.” 

“ You’re  not  too  old  to  learn,”  said  the  sub-sheriff. 

“ I fear  I am.” 

“ Not  if  you  take  the  short  process  that  Fll  recommend  you.” 

“ I am  all  attention,”  I replied. 

“ Have  you  a book  ? as  the  turf  people  call  it.” 

« No.” 

“ Make  one  immediately.” 
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I shook  my  head. 

“ Do  you  ?”  and  Mr.  Egan  described  by  a movement  of  his  wrist  and 
elbow  the  shaking*  of  a dice-box. 

“ I never  tumble  the  ivory  by  any  chance,”  was  the  reply. 

“ They’ll  give  you  instructions  in  any  club-house — and,  if  you  wish 
to  hurry  matters,  set  up  shop,  and  take  an  opera  girl  for  your  house- 
keeper. In  a couple  of  years,  I’ll  engage  under  any  penalty  you  name 
that  you  shall  understand  the  difference  between  a ‘green  wax’  and 
* the  grace  of  God’  as  well  as  if  you  had  served  five  years  to  an  attorney.” 

“ But  have  you  no  qualms  of  conscience,  Mr.  Egan  ? That  old  sinner 
is  hurrying  to  the  grave,  and  the  young  scoundrel  preparing  for  the 
gallows.” 

“ Troth,  I agree  with  you  in  opinion,  that  if  Patsey  hasn’t  the  best  of 
luck  he’s  likely  to  spoil  a market.” 

“ Spoil  a market  1”  I exclaimed,  “ what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Why,  in  the  good  old  times,  when  a man  was  to  be  hanged,  the 
judge  always  fixed  a market  day  for  the  execution.  If  the  people  had 
any  thing  to  buy  or  sell  they  could  do  it,  and  have  a little  pleasure  into 
the  bargain — it  was  a mixture  of  business  and  innocent  amusement. 
Ah ! God  be  with  that  day.  I have  strapped  up  eleven  men  at  one  assizes, 
and  never  reckoned  the  hanging  money  then  under  a hundred  a-year.” 

“ That  branch  of  your  business  is  not  so  lucrative  at  present,”  I re- 
marked. 

“ Pish !”  said  the  sub-sheriff,  contemptuously,  “ it’s  not  worth  a ten 
pound  note.  A burglary  and  two  murders  in  a twelvemonth ! Arrah  ! my 
dear  captain,  what’s  that  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  with  ?” 

“ But  could  you  not  carry  on  business  without  the  assistance  of  those 
brace  of  scoundrels  ?”  I inquired. 

“ Impossible  !”  returned  Shawn  Cruchadore.  “ We  are  liable  now  and 
then  to  make  a bit  of  a mistake — a wrong  caption  or  an  illegal  distraint, 
— grip  one  Jack  Blake  instead  of  another,  or  drive  Shemus  More  in- 
stead of  Shemus  Beg * — and  nothing  gets  us  out  of  trouble  like  a smart 
affidavit.” 

“ And  that  is  done  by  the  old  villain  in  the  wig,”  I said,  inquiringly. 

“ And  in  that  very  wig  lies  Ned’s  respectability.” 

“ To  estimate  the  value  of  one  by  the  other,  I should  hold  both  very 
cheap,”  I observed. 

“ Indeed,”  said  Shawn  Cruchadore , “ I admit  the  wig  is  not  con- 
structed upon  mechanical  principles,  and,  like  an  ill-fitted  saddle,  it’s 
always  shifting  forward.  I’ll  recommend  Ned  to  put  a crupper  to  it,  as 
an  improvement.” 

“ You  admit,  however,  that  the  old  gentleman  is  pretty  certain  of  a 
warm  corner,  you  know  where — and  that  the  younger  scoundrel  will  be 
hanged  ?” 

“ I think  not,”  returned  Mr.  Egan.  “ Patsey  Lynch  has  an  antipathy 
to  the  rope,  and  he’ll  hardly  venture  on  any  thing  beyond  fourteen  years’ 
transportation.  Indeed,  only  his  friend  in  the  wig  there  swore  as  pretty 
an  alibi  for  him  last  assizes  as  ever  was  heard  in  court,  Patsey  would  be 
able  now  to  tell  you  how  sea  air  agreed  with  his  constitution.  It  would 

* Big  Jame9  and  Little  James. 
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be  a pity,  too.  He’s  an  industrious  devil  in  bis  way,  and  sooner  than  be 
idle  be  would  transport  his  own  brother  for  half-a-crown.” 

“Good  Heaven!”  muttered  a feeble  voice,  “and  is  my  unfortunate 
husband  in  the  power  of  such  a wretch  ?” 

While  Shawri  Cruchadore  has  been  detailing  the  respective  merits  of 
his  aids-de-camp,  I had  been  examining  with  attention  the  countenance 
and  figure  of  the  poor  supplicant  beside  us,  and  both  were  so  favourable, 
that  before  I knew  aught  of  her  story  or  her  sorrows,  my  feelings  were 
warmly  engaged.  She  was  young — probably  two-and-twenty — and  pale 
and  faded  as  her  features  were,  you  still  might  trace  beauty  in  their  ruin. 
No  colour  was  in  the  lip — no  brightness  in  the  eye — but  the  mouth  was 
small  and  pretty,  and  the  eyes  soft  and  expressive.  The  attenuated  out- 
line of  her  person  still  showed  enough  to  prove  that  once  it  had  been 
of  excellent  proportions — and  she  had  a profusion  of  that  classic  hair, 
whose  hue  “ in  olden  time”  was  termed  by  poets  “ paly  gold.”  To  give  to 
her  distress  additional  interest,  there  were  matronly  appearances  inci- 
dent to  married  life,  which,  to  use  Scott’s  words,  announced  that  “ she 
now  required  from  man  a double  care.” 

As  Mr.  Egan  descanted  on  the  merits  of  his  staff,  the  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  convulsive  twitchings  agitated  her  pallid  face,  until 
startled  by  the  broken  observation,  Mr.  Egau  turned  round,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Mona-sindiaoul ! captain,  the  poor  girl’s  fainting !” 

Fainting  she  was.  She  reeled  a step  forward,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  I not  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms.  A public-house 
was  immediately  beside  us,  and  there  we  conveyed  her,  half  carried  and 
half  supported.  In  the  little  parlour  we  placed  her  on  a settle;  water  and 
wine  were  administered,  and  in  a few  minutes  she  had  perfectly  recovered. 
During  this  short  scene,  I was  struck  with  the  w’arm  solicitude  that  Mr. 
Egan  exhibited,  and  I began  to  suspect  that  he  was  one  of  those  person- 
ages— and  they  are  not  rare  in  society — who  affect  an  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  others  which  in  reality  they  do  not  feel,  and,  under  an 
assumed  insensibility  to  human  sorrow’,  conceal  from  public  view  a heart 
teeming  with  benevolence. 

I was  not  wrong  in  my  suspicions,  and  a more  extended  knowledge  of 
Shawn  Cruchadore  proved,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  that  “ his  heart  was 
in  the  right  place.” 

While  I was  still  offering  the  invalid  my  assistance  as  she  recovered, 
Mr.  Egan  had  stepped  out.  He  returned  presently  with  a paper  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  to  me  observed,  “ It’s  only  a decree  for  five  pounds. 
Don’t  be  uneasy,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  poor  stranger.  “ Let 
your  husband  keep  out  of  my  w*ay,  and  I’ll  not  send  to  look  for  him— 
and,  tiggum  thu  /* — the  sooner  he’s  out  of  my  bailiwick  the  better.” 
“Alas  !”  said  the  poor  girl,  comprehending  Mr.  Egan’s  intimation 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  quit  the  county,  “ we  have  not  the  means 
to  travel.  Henry  set  out  early  this  morning  to  finish  a miniature  for  a 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  will  get  a guinea  for  it,  and — ” she 
sighed  heavily,  “ we  postponed  breakfast  until  he  came  back.  I heard 
by  accident  that  he  would  be  arrested,  and — ” 

“ Oh  ! d — n arrests,”  exclaimed  the  sub-sheriff,  jumping  up.  “ Poor 
soul ! fasting  at  one  o'clock,”  and  in  English  and  Irish  he  called  hastily 
for  breakfast. 


* Do  you  understand  me  ? 
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Tea  was  speedily  brought  in,  and  I suggested  that  we  should  leave  the 
stranger  to  herself,  and  take  a turn  or  two  in  the  public  walk.  Mr. 
Egan  assented — rose — went  to  the  window — fumbled  with  some  papers 
lie  took  from  his  pocket — took  out  what  by  a side  look  I saw  was  a bank 
note— crossed  to  the  table — threw  an  under  glance  towards  me  to  see  that 
he  was  not  observed — and  then,  as  if  he  were  slipping  a billet-doux  to  a 
ward  of  Chancery,  he  threw  the  crumpled  note  across  the  table,  and  hur- 
ried away  like  a man  who  had  abstracted  one  of  the  silver  spoons. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  returned.  The  assurance  that  her  husband 
was  safe  from  arrest,  and  a comfortable  breakfast,  had  in  a great  degree 
restored  the  poor  unknown  ; and,  with  great  modesty,  but  in  the  language 
of  a gentlewoman,  she  returned  thanks  for  our  attention — and  a hint  from 
Mr.  Egan,  whose  curiosity  had  been  powerfully  excited,  produced  the 
following  disclosure.  It  was  occasionally  discursive,  or  interrupted  with 
bursts  of  agony,  as  the  happiness  of  the  past  was  placed  in  painful  con- 
trast with  the  misery  of  the  present.  The  narrative  ran  thus  : 

“ I am  the  only  child  of  a baronet.  The  family  ancient,  the  estates 
small.  My  father  had  an  only  brother  ; he  had  made  a fortune  in  the 
Indies,  and,  strange  coincidence,  he  too  had  an  only  son.  From  infancy 
our  parents  had  betrothed  us,  and  from  our  earliest  years  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  were  destined  for  each  other.  I have  no  remembrance  of 
mv  mother  ; she  died  soon  after  my  birth,  and  I >vas  brought  up  in  total 
seclusion,  for  my  father  is  a man  of  gloomy  and  retiring  habits.  My 
education  was  strictly  private,  and  at  eighteen  I had  never  been  seven 
miles  from  Lewisham  Abbey.  My  cousin,  and  intended  husband,  was 
plain  and  very  delicate,  and  younger  than  myself  by  a year.  An  inti- 
macy between  us  was  encouraged — but  I sincerely  believe  that  our  feel- 
ings towards  each  other  were  reciprocated — and  that  each  was  thoroughly 
indifferent  to  the  other. 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  clergyman’s  family,  my  uncle,  and  my  des  * 
tined  husband,  the  abbey  received  no  visiters.  The  advances  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  were  politely  repelled.  I mixed  not  in  society — 
knew  nothing  of  the  world — and  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  never 
slept  beneath  a roof  except  that  under  which  I had  been  born. 

“ Circumstances,  prospectively  connected  with  my  cousin  starting  for 
the  county,  changed  suddenly  my  course  of  life.  A few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring families  were  invited  to  our  house,  and  were  visited  by  us  iu  re- 
turn. With  much  reluctance  my  father  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  a 
lady  resident  within  a few  miles,  and  permitted  me,  under  her  surveillance , 
to  attend  the  county  ball. 

“ That  was  the  fatal  epoch  of  my  life  in  poverty  and  suffering— -and 
yet,  were  the  deed  to  be  done  again,  my  heart  tells  me  I would  do  it. 

“ It  was  an  ordinary  county  ball,  but  to  me  it  seemed  the  most  bril- 
liant f&te  imaginable.  The  gentry  for  miles  around  had  collected ; and 
as  the  town  was  head-quarters  of  a cavalry  regiment,  their  officers  and 
band  were  present.  One — a young  lieutenant — was  particularly  atten- 
tive tome.  He  danced  with  me,  sat  beside  me  at  supper,  conducted  me 
to  the  carriage,  and,  in  a word,  made  a first  impression  on  a heart,  that 
hitherto  had  never  seen  nor  fancied  the  object  it  might  love. 

He  strove  to  gain  an  introduction  to  my  father,  but  that  was  pe- 
remptorily refused ; and  from  my  cousin’s  report— who  had  witnessed  the 
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attentions  of  the  young  dragoon — my  father  again  retired  into  seclnsion, 
and  barred  his  doors  against  the  world  anew. 

“One  morning  I was  called  down  to  his  study  unexpectedly,  and 
there  found  him  engaged  in  conversation  with  a stranger. 

“ i My  dear  Caroline,’  said  my  father,  ‘ this  young  man  is  an  artist, 
and  he  has  persuaded  me  to  have  a likeness  taken — I shall  also  have  a 
miniature  of  you.  He  says  he  can  execute  both  in  a few  sittings — and 
he  shall  commence  with  you.* 

“ I bowed  an  assent  to  my  father,  and  for  the  first  time  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  window  where  tne  artist  was  standing.  He  turned  his  face 
suddenly — and,  heavens ! in  the  painter  I recognised  my  admirer  at  the 
county  ball — the  young  dragoon ! 

“ I felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  very  brow — my  limbs  trembled — and  my 
agitation  could  not  have  escaped  my  father’s  observation,  had  not  a 
servant  at  the  moment  called  him  from  the  apartment. 

“ The  door  had  scarcely  closed  until  my  lover  w as  kneeling  at  m v feet, 
with  my  hand  clasped  in  his,  imploring  pardon  for  the  deceit  he  had  prac- 
tised— and  his  excuse  was  hopeless  love.  His  natural  taste  for  painting 
was  fine,  and  it  had  been  cultivated.  He  had  brought  with  him  all 
that  was  necessary  to  support  the  imposture — my  ^father  had  no  suspi- 
cions— and  the  artist  remained  in  the  house.  I,  ignorant  as  an  infant  of 
the  world,  listened,  loved,  and  consented  to  a fugitive  marriage  ; and  on 
the  fifth  night  we  eloped,  reached  the  Scottish  border,  and  were  mar- 
ried at  the  bridge  of  Coldstream. 

“ A few  short  weeks  of  happiness  were  followed  by  three  long  years  of 
misery.  Henry  had  only  obtained  leave  between  returns,  when  he  madly 
eloped,  violated  military  rules,  and  with  difficulty  was  permitted  to  sell  his 
commission.  His  guardian  had  robbed  him — and  the  1000/.  his  com- 
mission had  produced,  was  all  on  which  we  could  place  dependence.  I 
wrote  to  my  father — the  letter  was  returned  with  an  unbroken  seal. 
Agaiu,  and  again,  I appealed  to  him  for  pardon.  Through  the  clergy- 
man, at  last  my  letters  reached  him,  but  he  was  obdurate — every  thing, 
clothes,  trinkets,  even  my  childhood’s  toys,  were  transmitted  to  me — 
and  that  with  a minute  precision  which  seemed  to  bespeak  an  anxiety 
that  no  souvenir  should  be  left  behind  to  remind  him  of  his  unfortunate 
daughter,  and  recall  to  memory  that  hapless  being  whom  he  had  once 
loved  so  well,  and  had  now  torn  from  his  heart.” 

She  paused,  and  wept  bitterly.  I had  not  listened  unmoved,  and  Mr. 
Egan’s  glistening  eye  showed,  that  his  boasted  insensibility  was  not  proof 
against  the  softening  influence  of  woman’s  tears. 

“Arrah!  bad  luck  attend  him,  the  ould  Turk  !”  ejaculated  Shatan 
Cruckadore , — “ couldn’t  he  make  allowance  for  poor  cratures  that  had 
neither  sense  nor  discretion.  Troth,  the  same  lad,  tho*  he  is  your  father, 
will  get  an  air  of  the  fire  iu  a warmer  corner  than  ever  his  own  kitcheu 
had.” 

The  painters  wife  continued — 

“ Henry  indulged  iu  no  expensive  pleasures  or  pursuits,  but  he  was 
careless  in  the  management  of  his  limited  resources,  and  I knew  no  more 
the  use  of  money  than  a child.  Gradually,  our  small  dependence, 
dwindled  away — at  last,  not  a shilling  remained  undrawn  at  the  bankers. 
My  husband  kept  the  sad  secret  to  himself,  and  by  disposing,  one  after 
another  of  every  saleable  article,  the  means  of  support  were,  for  a time, 
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obtained.  The  birth  of  a child  added  to  our  expenses — the  abject 
poverty  to  which  we  were  reduced  could  be  concealed  no  longer — every 
trinket  in  my  possession  disappeared — my  baby  died — I was  driven  to 
despair,  and  my  poor  husband’s  state  of  mind  was  bordering  upon  mad- 
ness. In  this  state  of  utter  destitution,  it  occurred  to  us  that  our 
talents  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  In  drawing  Henry  excelled— 
and  I am  really  a good  musician.  Without  friends  or  introduction  I 
could  obtain  no  pupils ; and  all  that  he  could  earn  merely  prevented 
us  from  perishing  from  starvation/’ 

The  door  flew  open  suddenly,  and  a young  man  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  caught  the  pale  girl  in  his  arms.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  portrait- painter  in  the  wan  and  melancholy  stranger. 
Want  and  sorrow  marked  his  despairing  countenance — and  the  thread- 
bare remains  of  what  had  been  once  a fashionable  costume,  evidenced  the 
poverty  of  the  wearer. 

“ Are  you  better,  dear,  dear  Caroline — cheer  up — see — I have  brought 
you  two  pounds.  They  were  hardly  earned.  1 did  not  tell  you,  love,  but 
I had  many  a weary  mile  to  walk — and  a heavy  heart  makes  a long 
road,  they  say.” 

“ Poor  Henry !”  she  said,  patting  his  pale  cheek,  “ I am  now  quite 
well,  thanks  to  these  kind  strangers.” 

For  the  first  time  the  painter  looked  round,  and  when  his  eye  fell  on 
the  portly  proportions  of  Shawn  Cruchadore , the  hectic  flush  died  on 
his  cheek,  and  he  muttered, 

“ Ruined ! — ruined  ! It  is  the  sheriff* !” 

“ Arrah  ! avourneeine  ! the  devil  a harm  the  said  sheriff*  will  do  you,” 
returned  Mr.  Egan,  drily. 

“ No,  no,  Henry — so  far  from  injury  he  forced — ” 

And  she  exhibited  the  one-pound  note  which  Shawn  Cruchadore , as 
he  supposed,  had  conveyed  to  her  so  cunningly. 

“Good  God!”  exclaimed  the  painter.  “ I am  grateful  to  you,  sir — 
Alas!  I never  thought  at  one  time,  that  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Lewisham — ” 

“ The  daughter  of  who  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Egan,  hurriedly. 

The  painter  repeated  the  name. 

“ Mona  sindiaoul ! Isn’t  this  quare  ?”  continued  the  sheriff*.  “ This 
morning  I found  a Times  newspaper  in  the  post-office — devil’s  luck  to 
the  lad  that  sent  it  to  me ! I opened  it,  and  what  do  ye  think  I saw  ? 
There  was  a long  paragraph  about  a fellow  who  was  badly  hanged — and 
to  call  my*  attention  to  it  particularly,  there  was  a pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
mvself  drawn  on  the  margin,  with  a writ  in  one  hand,  and  a halter  in  the 
other.  Musha ! bad  luck  to  him  that  drew  it,  every  day  he  sees  a 
paving-stone,  and  every  day  he  doesn’t!  Do  you  know  a Frederick 
Lewisham?” 

“ My  cousin !”  replied  the  painter’s  wife.  “ What  of  him?” 

“ He’s  dead,  that’s  all,”  replied  Mr.  Egan. 

“Dead!  Impossible!” 

“ They  have  taken  the  liberty  of  burying  him  at  all  events,”  continued 
the  sheriff.  “ At  the  end  of  the  halter  the  scoundrel  has  stuck  into  my 
fht,  you’ll  see  the  account  of  the  way  he  broke  his  neck.” 

With  a trembling  hand  the  painter  took  the  paper. 
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tl  You’ll  see  it  with  my  flattering  portrait,”  observed  Mr.  Egan,  “ at 
the  bottom  of  the  other  page/’ 

The  painter’s  eyes  remained  fixed  however,  as  if  under  the  power  of 
fascination,  on  an  advertisement  which  topped  the  newspaper. 

“ I can  not — dare  not— credit  the  evidence  even  of  my  own  senses. 
Pray,  sir,  read  that  notice,”  he  said,  with  evident  agitation. 

I obeyed  the  wish  expressed. 

“ If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  C.  M.  S.,  or  that  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  Coldstream,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October, 
184 — , they  are  earnestly  requested  to  write  to  the  father  of  the  lady, 
and  are  hereby  assured  that  the  past  is  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

“ Any  draft  on  Messrs.  Moseley,  Dixon,  and  Wright,  Furaival’s  Inn, 
London,  will  be  duly  honoured.” 

A second  time  the  wanderers  were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“ Henry,”  murmured  the  pale  girl,  as  she  sobbed  convulsively  on  the 
bosom  of  her  husband,  “ the  love  which  stood  the  stern  test  of  poverty 
and  sorrow  as  our’s  has  done,  will  now  render  unhoped  prosperity  doubly 
sweet.  Come,  love ! we  will  re-occupy  our  humble  lodging  for  a few 
days  longer.” 

“ Arrah  ! the  devil  a foot  you’ll  put  in  the  same,  but  to  remove  your 
traps — and  I suppose  it  won’t  require  a horse  and  cart  to  carry  off  your 
goods  and  chattels,”  said  Mr.  Egan. 

“ What,  sir — am  I then  to  consider  myself  a prisoner  ? ” inquired 
the  painter. 

“ Why  that  depends  upon  yourself,”  returned  Shawn  Crnchadore> 
“ You  have  two  choices — my  house,  or  the  county  gaol.” 

“ Let  me  understand  you,  sir,” 

“ I’ll  try  and  do  so,”  replied  Mr.  Egan.  “ That  sketch  I got  by  post 
this  morning  is  not  a flattering  one,  and  I have  taken  a sort  of  fancy 
to  have  my  countenance  transferred  decently  to  canvass.  I would  rather 
be  painted  plain,  with  neither  rope  nor  writ  in  the  picture  ; but  if  I 
must  have  something  in  my  fist,  let  it  be  something  gentlemanly  and 
christian-like — I’ll  not  object  to  a tumbler  of  punch  or  a pack  of  cards — 

but  for  the  love  of  God ! leave  out  both  hemp  and  parchment  ” 

* * * * * * 

Two  months  passed,  and  I read  in  the  Gazette , that  Henry  Arthur 
Staunton,  formerly  of  the  — th  light  dragoons,  had  obtained  the  royal 
assent,  “ to  assume  the  name  and  bear  the  arms  of  Lewisham.” 

Another  moon  waued — and  the  Times  announced  the  safe  accouchement 
of  “ the  lady  of  H.  A.  S.  Lewisham,  of  Lewisham  Abbey,  of  a son  and 
heir.” 
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THE  TOWER  OF  THE  CALIPH. 

[In  the  June  number  of  the  New  Monthly , was  a short  notice  of  the  Tower 
erected  on  Lansdown,  by  the  Author  of  “Yathek.”  As  the  Tower  has  been 
recently  renovated,  a more  particular  description  of  its  existing  state  may  not  be 
found  uninteresting.] 

Being  at  Bath,  the  weather  insufferably  hot,  I rose  early  after  a 
feverish  slumber,  and  mounted  Lansdown  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  I had 
taken  up  my  quarters.  The  atmosphere  on  the  hill-top  was  deliciously 
fresh.  Not  a cloud  sullied  the  blue  serene ; the  sun  had  attained  but  a 
trifling'  elevation  ; the  western  shadows  were  projected,  long  and  gaunt, 
from  tower  and  tree ; the  herbage  glistened  with  the  dew,  and  the  lark, 
mounting  with  hurried  wing,  trilled  its  own  peculiar  warble  impetuously 
gleesome.  On  the  floor  of  mist  in  the  ravines  far  below,  the  sunbeams 
glanced  obliquely  and  faintly,  concealing  underneath  its  fleecy  surface 
many  a hallowed  fane  and  stately  edifice.  Distant  summits  peered 
above  the  mist  in  the  valleys  ; those  furthest  off  tinged  with  faint  purple. 
The  site  of  many  an  unseen  cot  was  discoverable  by  the  gray  smoke  of 
its  early  fire,  curling  in  graceful  wreaths  before  dark,  deep  masses  of 
foliage,  that  in  tufted  patches  ornamented  an  almost  unrivalled  land- 
scape. The  low  of  cattle,  betokening  pasturages  near,  struck  upon  the 
ear,  recalling  other  scenes  and  other  days,  the  symptoms  of  commencing 
reverie.  On  a sudden  the  resonance  of  a church-bell  announced  the  hour 
of  seven.  I began  to  descend  towards  the  population  beneath,  that 
had  not  yet  made  itself  visible.  Around  me  the  bees  more  wakeful 
were  humming  in  beguilement  of  their  tiny  toils,  and  the  butterflies,  all 
gaiety  of  plumage,  emulated  the  belles  not  far  oft'  in  the  raiubow-hued 
robes,  which  the  last  had  doffed  from  the  ball  of  the  previous  night,  and 
had  not  yet  resumed. 

On  coming  to  a mass  of  lofty  buildings  in  my  descent,  behind  which  a 
road  pointed  to  the  right,  that  might  lead  into  the  city  by  another  route 
than  I had  before  traversed,  I turned  aside.  After  following  the  new  di- 
rection for  some  distance  between  stone  walls,  an  archway  appeared  on  the 
left,  connecting  two  large  houses.  Through  the  opening  thus  aflorded, 
still  tinged  with  the  gray  vapour  of  the  morning,  was  seen  uprising  the 
most  beautiful  of  British  cities.  There  trees,  gardens,  towers,  and  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  mingled  in  surpassing  beauty,  backed  by  abrupt 
eminences,  studded  with  villas,  and  dotted  with  groves  worthy  of  Arcady. 

Opposite  the  arch,  a road  pointed  upwards  between  walls,  over  which 
fruit  hung  thickly  clustering.  Some  little  way  further  on,  a door  wide 
open  disclosed  extensive  gardens.  On  the  north  side  stretched  double 
walk,  one  above  another.  Parallel  with  the  highest,  ran  a walk  leading 
to  an  antique  gateway,  embattled,  machicolated,  and  nearly  buried  in 
trees.  I never  saw  such  a prodigality  of  fruitage  of  every  variety.  The 
walls  were  in  a blush  with  the  warm  tints  of  the  peach  and  other  wall-fruit, 
glowing  freshly  in  the  bright  morning  sun.  I was  tempted  to  enter,  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  one  to  whom,  apologising  for  my  intrusion,  I might 
mquire  who  was  the  owner  of  so  prolific  a spot.  No  one  appeared — all 
was  silence.  I walked  along  the  principal  path,  overlaid  with  glittering 
quartz.  Here  were  long  espaliers  that  groaned  beneath  their  precious 
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products  of  apple  and  pear,  there  huge  pendent  plums  of  all  colours  and 
sizes.  The  place  seemed  to  be  under  the  spell  of  enchantment  I lin- 
gered within  the  charmed  precincts,  but  no  creature  appeared  to  warn 
or  welcome.  In  front  a flight  of  steps  led  to  a terrace.  These  I 
mounted,  traversed  a terrace  almost  Italian  in  appearance,  and  reached 
the  embattled  gate,  which  I found  unlocked,  pushed  gently  open,  passed 
out,  and  closed — the  work  of  a moment.  I was  not  displeased  at  find- 
ing myself  beyond  the  garden  on  which  I had  trespassed.  I now  trod  a 
field  of  some  extent,  bordered  by  hedgerows  of  thorn,  cut  in  irregular 
clumps,  apparently  to  avoid  the  sameness  of  stiff  clipping  in  the  mono- 
tonous mode  customary.  I was  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  higher 
side  of  the  field  being  bounded  by  palisades,  beyond  which  a public  path 
crossed,  a second  row  of  palisades  intervened,  and  then  another  enclosure 
appeared,  which  I entered,  and  afterwards  another.  An  irresistible  de- 
sire to  explore  the  domain  on  which  I had  so  trespassed,  spurred  me  for- 
ward. It  was  better  to  be  met  in  an  open  field  by  the  owner,  than  in  a 
walled  garden  filled  with  choice  fruit.  I did  not  fear  being  mistaken  for 
a Nebuchadnezzar,  and  punished  for  the  theft  of  animal  sustenance — the 
garden  was  a different  thing  ; a repository  of  ever)7  species  of  fruit  that 
could  lead  to  temptation,  might  give  well-grounded  suspicion  of  furtive 
intention. 

I next  arrived  at  a plantation,  having  a turf-walk  curving  along  the 
hill -side.  At  short  intervals,  on  each  hand,  beds  of  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  all  kinds  of  scented  and  aromatic  herbs  were  introduced,  as  if  they 
had  sprung  up  naturally,  perfuming  the  air  with  their  sweets.  Rude 
seats  invited  to  a notice  of  manifold  variations  in  the  prospect,  generally 
formed  of  the  block  section  of  a felled  tree.  In  one  place,  where  there 
was  an  elbow  in  the  road,  on  turning  suddenly  round,  I beheld  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  that  could  delight  human  sight.  The  elevation 
was  considerable.  Far  beneath,  in  snaky  curves,  a bright  stream  shone, 
like  liquid  silver,  tower,  hamlet,  grove,  meadow,  hill,  mansion,  and  villa, 
were  seen  under  every  variety  of  aspect,  until  blending  in  the  offskip, 
they  composed  the  indistinct  distance.  I flung  myself  supinely  upon  a 
bed  of  camomile,  that  exuded  its  well  known  aromatic  perfume.  A 
gentle  breeze  had  arisen,  tempering  the  sun’s  heat,  and  keeping  the  dis- 
tant promontories  in  haze.  I lingered  on  the  spot,  comforting  myself 
that  if  seen  by  some  surly  gamekeeper,  I might  still  escape  with  no  other 
injury  than  the  infliction  upon  the  ear  of  some  vulgar  adjuration.  I liad 
neither  gun  nor  snare  in  my  possession.  These  reflections  were  of  no 
moment,  for  no  intruder  upon  my  intrusion  manifested  himself. 

I now  came  upon  an  open  space  of  ground,  covered  with  grass -grown 
mounds,  w here  all  was  as  solitary  as  if  it  were  the  site  of  a buried  city. 
From  hence  there  was  no  prospect,  the  irregular  sod  being  on  one  hand, 
and  the  front  view  bounded  by  plantations.  On  the  left,  in  a wall  of  rock, 
yawned  cavernous  excavations  that  had  been  made  at  some  remote  time, 
either  for  the  excavation  of  stone,  which  in  the  oolite  strata  is  always 
taken  with  more  facility  in  the  horizontal  than  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, or  to  form  habitations  for  our  rude  forefathers.  Fires  had  blackened 
each  yawning  interior,  and  given  them  a grim  sombre  aspect.  Indeed, 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  deserted  tombs,  by  no  great  stretch  of 
fancy,  in  a spot  so  full  of  solitary  associations,  where  all  was  designedly 
left  to  the  rough  tutorship  of  nature.  There  was  something  strange  and 
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mystical  about  tbe  appearance  of  the  place.  The  sky  above,  and  desola- 
tion beneath,  imparted  to  the  spirit  the  idea  of  an  utter  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  species. 

Proceeding  along  the  left  boundary  of  this  rude  spot,  seemingly  shut  out 
from  the  world,  a gate  met  my  view,  leading  into  a plantation,  and  pass- 
ing through,  a little  way  on,  a wall  with  a small  door,  crossed  the  path. 

I had  gone  on  so  far  prosperously ; it  was  not  amiss  to  tempt  the  end  of 
the  adventure  which  seems  now  of  u the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.” 

I lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  What  was  my  surprise — my  amazement 
at  the  transition  from  the  savage  to  the  cultivated — from  the  deformed 
to  the  beautiful  ! I found  myself  at  the  entrance  to  a garden  of  a thou- 
sand flowers — a garden  glowing  with  roses  in  full  bloom,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  path  led.  On  both  sides  the  loveliest  flowers  were 
blooming,  and  sending  up  their  odours  even  to  faintness  from  the  inten- 
sity of  their  perfume.  They  thickened  and  multiplied  as  I advanced 
along  an  enchanted  spot,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  breathing  the  gales  of 
Araby  the  Blest.  Never  did  I behold  flowers  in  such  profusion — the 
gardens  of  Gul  could  but  have  rivalled  them.  Yet  no  neat  parterres,  no 
clipped  borders  were  to  be  seen.  Every  species  of  rose  grew  at  random, 
intermingled  with  others  of  the  floral  race  in  prodigality  of  loveliness. 
Still  I continued  to  advance,  and  still  neither  the  variety  nor  the  quantity 
appeared  to  diminish.  At  length  I saw  before  me  a house  evidently 
Italianised.  Three  arched  and  narrow  windows  were  seen  over  an  arch 
yet  larger,  spanning  the  path.  There  was  a foreign  and  classical  air 
thus  given  to  the  building  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  Here  and  there, 
towards  the  boundary  of  this  delightful  floral  assemblage,  as  if  in 
the  way  of  contrast,  broad  and  green  - leafed  fig-trees,  set  off  by 
their  density  of  colour,  the  rainbow-hued  tints  of  the  flowers  that 
grew  on  every  side  in  such  lavish  profusion.  Passing  under  the  arch  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  garden  was  again  continued  as  brilliant  as  before. 
Rich  perfumes  arose  from  every  side.  The  gorgeous  assemblage  of 
flowers,  scattered  or  clumped  in  bouquets  of  surpassing  beauty,  backed 
by  foliage  the  most  verdant,  glowing  and  deepening  their  many-coloured 
hues,  fixed  the  sight  irresistibly  upon  their  magnificence  of  colour.  The 
disposition  of  this  garden  bore  no  appearance  of  art — no  formality.  The 
path  through  such  a wilderness  of  sweets  terminated  in  a dark  grotto, 
rather  abruptly  descending,  having  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  a small 
pool  of  water  that  nourished  aquatic  plants. 

In  a moment  the  scene  altered  from  the  most  beautiful  of  floral  as- 
semblages to  the  subdued  light  within  a subterranean  excavation — a 
change  succeeded  in  another  moment  by  the  stranger’s  emerging,  after 
a short  passage  through  the  grotto,  upon  a surface  bearing  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  that  which  had  preceded.  On  the  right  appeared  a stone 
wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  planted  a variety  of  odoriferous  shrubs  in 
a border,  bounded  by  a walk  of  no  great  breadth.  Outside  this  an  ex- 
tensive field,  covered  with  short  mountain  turf,  presented  itself,  on 
which  a few  sheep  were  browsing.  These  were  kept  from  trespassing  on 
the  border  by  a rough  wooden  fence.  Glancing  in  a western  direction 
across  the  turf,  unrelieved  by  a single  flower,  the  eye  first  became  sensible 
of  its  elevation  on  table  land,  far  above  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  were  seen  undulating  into  the  far  distance — sinking  into 
the  gray  tint  so  distinctive  of  intervening  space. 

But  what  was  in  front  across  the  sward,  at  the  distance  of  a few  hun- 
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dred  yards  ? — what  but  a beautiful  shrubbery,  the  mass  in  every  shade 
of  green,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  flower  or  berry  -bearing  trees. 
Over  the  irregular  line  of  verdure  thus  discovered,  there  rose  a lofty 
tower  of  a square  form,  crowned  with  a handsome  and  classical  orna- 
ment, the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  placed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  the  air—  the  exquisite,  well-proportioned  columns 
and  domed  roof  appearing  to  wonderful  advantage. 

Beneath  this  graceful  ornament  was  a square  room,  immediately  resting 
on  the  tower  summit,  like  a statue  upon  a column.  Three  arched  win- 
dows of  plate-glass  lighted  each  face.  Beneath,  about  half  the  body  of 
the  tower  was  visible,  peering  upwards  amid  the  surrounding  foliage. 
Shortly,  on  approaching  near  the  shrubbery,  the  tower  that  produced  an 
effect  so  magical,  as  to  attract  the  vision  from  every  other  object,  wholly 
disappeared.  I was  too  much  delighted  to  think  of  retracing  my  foot- 
steps. A paradise  opened  before  me  in  the  shrubbery,  as  with  solitaiy 
step  and  curious  eye  I entered  its  enchanting  wilderness  of  vegeta- 
tive life.  A winding  path,  here  bounded  by  flowering  shrubs,  or  bushes 
of  rare  growth,  there  by  rose-trees,  beyond  which  were  bushes  of  various 
kinds,  or  flowering  shrubs — sometimes  the  uniformity  broken  by  little  pools 
of  water,  fringed  with  curious  plants,  or  rustic  seats,  or  dark,  dioi  over- 
shadowing umbrage.  Graceful  and  fragrant  branches  pendent,  down 
sometimes  to  the  long  tangled  grass  suffered  to  spring  wildly  in  appa- 
rent neglect  of  art,  curved  their  novel  leafage  on  either  hand.  A patch 
of  emerald  turf  intervened,  through  which  uprose  the  wild  yellow  tulip, 
close  to  lilies  and  violets,  that  appeared  to  owe  their  existence  on  that 
spot  to  a generous  accident  of  nature.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe 
seemed  to  have  been  ransacked  in  order  to  extend  the  variety  of  the  ve- 
getative kingdom  flourishing  here.  Rock  roses  of  the  sunny  south  were 
abundant.  The  Alpine  schistus  bordered  upon  bushes  of  sweetbriar 
in  native  wildness.  The  libertine  honeysuckle,  spread  its  slender 
branches,  entwining  amidst  and  over  all,  in  great  luxuriance  of  flower 
and  strength  of  odour.  The  pinus  arborea  assumed  the  character  of  a 
tree.  Of  the  pine  genus  there  were  rare  specimens;  the  spots  se- 
lected for  the  growth  of  the  conifer®,  being,  when  necessary,  carefully 
sheltered  or  secluded.  The  Brazils,  the  Himalaya,  Mexico,  and  Scotland, 
alike  contributed  to  adorn  this  delightful  and  sequestered  shrubbery,  in 
■which  too  patches  of  dark  yew  might  be  seen  waving  their  gloomy  boughs 
in  melancholy  stateliness.  Advantage  was  taken  of  every  nook  where 
ornament  could  be  introduced,  without  disturbing  the  broader  masses,  or 
exhibiting  marks  of  care  or  cultivation,  evidently  the  effect  of  consum- 
mate taste  united  with  experienced  judgment.  There  was  a repose  and 
harmony  over  all  bewitchingly  attractive. 

I lingered  as  if  I was  spell-bound  in  some  magic  garden  of  the  warm 
East — some  dreamy  spot  that  Arabian  imaginativeness  had  created  for 
the  hero  of  one  of  those  immortal  stories,  w-hich  none  but  the  fancies  of 
those  who  revel  in  the  glories  of  happy  climes  can  embody.  All  was  bud 
and  blossom  in  luxuriant  assemblage,  appearing  at  a distance  one  ex- 
tended mass  of  varied  and  brilliant  colour,  revelling  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sunbeams.  In  shady  places,  among  stones,  and  where  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground  demanded  concealment,  there  grew  many  varieties 
of  fern.  In  one  spot,  the  Osmandi  Regale  waved  its  palmy  foliage  over 
beds  of  antirrhinum,  and  carpets  of  wild  thyme  alternated  with  common 
turf.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  presented  an  aspect  completely  novel 
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in  their  forms  and  foliage,  imparting  a foreign  appearance  to  the  um- 
brage. Placing  myself  upon  a stone  seat,  I began  to  imagine  myself 
in  a distant  land — in  some  Damascene  garden,  especially  as  my  solitude 
continued  unbroken,  except  by  the  sweet  harmony  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
birds,  that  made  the  thickets  a favourite  retreat,  if  their  mellifluous  notes 
were  any  criterion  of  their  regard  for  the  locality.  A thrush  seemed  to 
outdo  the  utmost  efforts  of  hi9  brother  tenants  of  the  air,  making  the 
charming  spot  vocal  with  the  richest  tones  of  untaught  music. 

1 continued  my  walk  amid  hope,  fear,  and  delight,  each  alternately 
president  in  my  mind.  1 wound  along  the  paths ; I imagined  a hun- 
dred strange  day-dreams ; continually  halting  at  new  beauties  of  vegeta- 
tive growth.  1 could  not  help  thinking  that  a few  of  the  Easterns  in 
their  romantic  costume  would  have  heightened  the  illusion.  The  sunny 
warmth,  the  odours  on  every  side,  the  silence,  the  deep  shadows,  and  the 
air  of  adventure  withal,  prepared  the  mind  for  orientalism  and  magic. 
Nor  was  this  impression  diminished  when  coming  suddenly  upon  an 
open  space,  silent,  solitary,  yet  green  and  beautiful,  as  a place  of  death 
should  ever  be,  I found,  in  a leafy  recess  on  one  side,  a sarcophagus  of 
rose-coloured  granite.  This  receptacle  of  the  dead  was  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  nearly  six  high,  and  polished  up  to  the  brilliancy  of  a looking- 
glass.  “ Doubtless  the  tomb  of  the  genius  of  the  place,”  thought 
I,  **  if  a genius  may  die.”  How  beautiful  a bed  of  repose  in  so  ele- 
vated a spot  ! Amid  such  a scene,  if  human  ashes  are  watched  by 
the  shadowy  principle  that  once  animated  them  with  the  power  of  me- 
mory and  judgment,  it  must  be  the  most  pleasant  of  duties,  until  time 
has  wrought  manifold  transmutations  into  unrecognisable  atoms,  when 
the  spirit,  no  longer  able  to  trace  its  ancient  habitation,  wings  its 
final  flight  to  other  orbs.  Here  was  a sepulchre  worthy  the  proudest 
monarch — fit  to  consume  the  fleshless  forms  of  the  pre-adamite  kings. 

I now  passed  on,  and  had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  clearing  the 
shrubbery  a few  yards,  when  full  before  me  rose  the  beautiful  tower  of 
which  I have  already  spoken.  The  upper  part  1 have  already  described. 
The  lower  half  sprung  from  the  ground  with  two  sides  joined  to  a square 
edifice  of  a couple  of  stories  in  height,  all  constructed  of  mellow-coloured 
freestone.  The  proportions  were  highly  symmetrical.  The  windows,  narrow 
and  circular  headed,  were  each  composed  of  an  entire  piece  of  plate-glass. 

Proceeding  towards  the  entrance  of  the  building,  and  ascending  two  or 
three  steps,  I found  myself  in  a sort  of  entrance-hall.  It  was  a narrow 
apartment,  having  a door  on  the  left  leading  into  a room  in  which  the 
prevalent  colour  was  scarlet.  A second  door,  with  arched  panels  of 
plate-glass,  led  to  the  stairs.  In  this,  the  hall  of  entrance,  in  a small 
recess  on  the  right  hand,  stood  a noble  pillar-table  of  Sienna  marble. 
This  table  bore  three  Etruscan  vases  of  the  more  remote  fabric,  and  be- 
hind them  was  a mirror  in  three  compartments,  having  semicircular  tops, 
answering  in  form  to  the  windows  elsewhere.  The  ceiling  border  of 
wainscot  was  ornamented  with  gilt  cornices.  The  parallel  rafters  or 
beams,  had  their  intermediate  ceilings  decorated  with  red  panelling,  at 
once  tasteful  and  magnificent.  Suspended  glazed  cabinets  bore  many 
articles,  precious  and  rare,  arranged  with  consummate  taste.  Agreeable 
combinations  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  while  at  the  same 
hme  instruction  was  conveyed  to  the  beholder,  by  the  illustration  of  ob- 
jects through  their  regular  approximation  in  a proper  series.  Of  these 
the  Etruscan  vases,  already  mentioned,  formed  one.  A vase  here,  almost 
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imique,  bore  over  a ground  powdered  with  gold,  the  representation  of  a 
black  and  bearded  Bacchus. 

1 observed  several  antiquities  in  metal ; among  them  a bronze  bust  of 
Caligula,  having  silver  eyes.  This  was  once  the  property  of  Horace 
Walpole,  and  came  from  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  found  in  Hercula- 
neum. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bust  bore  a likeness  of  the 
emperor — the  workmanship  was  exquisite.  It  was  once  the  property  of 
Prince  Elboeuf,  among  whose  effects  it  was  sold  at  Florence. 

The  apartment  on  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  produced  a singular 
effect  upon  my  mind.  It  overwhelmed  me  with  its  expression  of  elegance 
and  comfort,  its  feeling  of  unequivocal  enjoyment.  Translated  by  a few 
steps  from  a region  of  natural  beauty,  to  one  altogether  artificial,  one  of 
refinement  and  classical  taste,  nothing  was  lost  by  the  contrast.  The 
nature  of  the  objects  for  which  the  exchange  was  made,  being  so  dif- 
ferent, there  was  no  depreciating  comparison.  A rich  and  almost 
dazzling  effect  arose  from  the  predominance  of  6carlet  in  every  thing 
attaching  to  this  room.  The  walls,  hangings,  full  draperies,  carpet  were 
of: this  colour  and  black.  The  arrangement  was  admirable.  Every 
thing,  to  the  minutest  bit  of  pearl,  engraved  crystal,  japan  work,  or  sta- 
tuary being  precisely  in  the  best  possible  place.  The  effect  of  all  thus 
regulated,  seemed  to  be  the  generation  of  a fear  of  disarrangement— -a 
desire  to  leave  every  thing  unhandled  and  sacred,  like  the  regalia  of  the 
altar  in  a place  of  catholic  worship.  The  ornaments,  appeared  under  a 
spell,  which  the  vulgar  habit  of  touch  would  dissolve,  disarming  the  coarse 
propensity  of  its  power  of  action. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  was  a picture  by  the  noted  Hondekoeter,  the 
principal  object  in  which  was  a splendid  game-cock  in  the  full  glory  of 
his  plumage,  bright  and  glossy  as  nature  itself,  and  of  the  purest  scariet. 
It  was  as  if  every  thing  in  the  room  was  coloured  after  this  beautiful 
creature  into  one  general  harmony  of  hue.  Between  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling  the  panel  work  was  scarlet,  with  a relief  of  purple  and  gold. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  tawdry;  all  was  kept  down  and  subdued  into  a 
uniform  glow  of  overpowering  elegance,  which  in  no  one  instance  appeared 
to  have  been  trespassed  upon.  The  fire-place  was  composed  of  Broca- 
telli  marble.  Under  a window  opposite  was  a large  table  of  Egyptian 
granite,  bearing  an  ivory  vase  lined  with  crystal,  and  filled  with  the 
richest  and  freshest  flowers,  from  among  which,  long  pendant  sprays  of 
jessamine,  sweetbriar,  and  wild  rose,  set  off  by  their  dark  green  hues,  the 
richer  colours  with  which  they  were  intermingled,  filling  the  room  with 
the  freshest  fragrance. 

On  the  chimney-piece  were  two  lizard  bottles  of  the  rarest  kind,  sea- 
green  in  colour.  I observed  some  oriental  cups,  with  ornaments  on  a 
scarlet  ground,  mostly  of  gold,  with  which  indeed  they  were  lined. 
Some  of  the  enamels  were  wonderfully  well  executed,  among  them  were 
large  dishes  of  the  most  costly  workmanship.  Vases  of  Italian  porphyry, 
verte  antique,  Egyptian  granite,  and  Sienna  marble,  here  met  the  view, 
with  carved  oak  coffers  containing  specimens  of  rare  japan,  elaborately 
inlaid  with  coral  and  pure  gold.  There  was  also  a tripod  under  the 
western  window,  supporting  a slab  of  Lumachelle  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  There  was  no  confusion  from  the  too  great  multiplication 
of  similar  objects — there  was  enough,  and  no  more.  Nothing  could 
be  more  judicious  and  tasteful  than  the  arrangement — nothing  more  ap- 
proaching the  faultless. 
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Among  the  pictures  were  a very  pleasing  landscape  by  John  Both— 
an  admirable  portrait  of  a Doge  of  Venice,  by  Giovanni  Bellini—  a land- 
scape, by  Cemaroli — the  Thistle,  a landscape,  by  Wynants — the  Triumph 
of  the  Gods,  by  Franken — the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  a Coronation  by 
"West. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  two  fine  enamels,  and  a Greek  legendary 
painting  of  great  antiquity,  divided  into  three  compartments.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  was  a small  Breughal  of  beautiful  execution. 

The  door  leading  to  the  stairs  served  as  an  entrance  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  tower.  Ascending  to  the  upper  floor,  my  eye  was  struck  in 
the  centre  of  the  well  formed  by  the  winding  stairs,  with  a noble  vase 
of  polished  granite,  having  bronze  ornamented  cornices,  and  four  lions* 
heads  protruding  from  as  many  openings  or  cells  in  the  base.  Large, 
elegant,  and  singularly  well  placed,  this  was  a very  striking  object  both  as 
a specimen  of  art  and  a beautiful  ornament. 

A door  on  the  left  hand  conducted  me  into  a room  hung  with  crimson. 
The  lower  room,  so  prodigal  of  beauty,  was  outdone  here.  Nothing 
could  be  more  chastely  elegant,  more  soberly  rich.  The  hangings,  dra- 
peries, carpets,  and  walls,  were  of  rich  crimson.  The  ceiling  purple, 
crimson  and  gold  panelling.  Against  the  southern  side  stood  an  ebony 
cabinet  of  exquisite  workmanship,  the  top  a precious  slab  of  green 
porphyry.  This  cabinet  contained  some  specimens  of  rare  japan. 
A coffer  here  once  belonged  to  the  noted  Cardinal  Mazarin  ; it  was 
placed  upon  a table  of  Florentine  mosaic,  exceedingly  beautiful.  I ob- 
served that  all  the  tables  were  of  valuable  Italian  marbles,  made  after 
the  most  classical  designs.  Several  of  the  candelabra  were  of  polished 
granite.  On  every  side  were  vases  of  rare  china,  jasper,  calcedony, 
agate,  cornelian,  brocatelli,  and  similar  rare  or  curious  substances, 
many  exquisitely  formed,  and  sculptured  elaborately.  Here,  too,  were 
hanging  cabinets,  containing  books  and  vases.  Among  these,  of  unpa- 
ralleled rarity,  was  a curious  Venetian  vase  of  glass,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. It  was  enamelled  and  gilt  with  figures  of  knights  and  combats 
of  chivalry,  exciting  surprise  at  the  freshness  and  splendour  of  its  illumi- 
nations. Artists  must  have  examined  it  with  wonder.  The  legend  it 
represented  was  incomprehensible  to  the  unlearned,  and  a puzzle  to  those 
who  might  hereafter  attempt  to  explain  the  subject.  The  bare  pre- 
servation of  such  a relic,  considering  the  fragile  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  did  not  seem  the  least  singularity  attached  to  it.  The  glass  ap- 
peared thin,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  even  the  smallest  degree  of 
violence. 

There  were  a pair  of  candlesticks  from  the  Alhambra,  with  pyramidical 
bases,  bearing  all  over  their  surfaces  every  kind  of  arabesque  ornament, 
with  an  infinity  of  scrolls  and  intersecting  lines,  producing  a very  rich 
effect.  Another  pair  of  candlesticks  here  were  made  of  the  purest  gold, 
executed  by  Vuliamy,  after  a design  of  Holbein.  An  enamelled  salver, 
by  Jean  Cousin,  after  Raffaelle,  representing  a feast  of  the  gods,  from  the 
Famesini;  above  all,  the  small  but  celebrated  bronze  of  John  of  Bologna, 
representing  a Centaur  carrying  off  a female,  were  among  the  more 
striking  and  precious  ornaments  of  this  remarkable  room. 

A fine  St.  John,  by  Murillo  ; a battle  piece,  by  Bourgonone  ; the  in- 
terior of  a church,  by  Antony  de  L’Orme,  the  figures  by  Palamedes ; 
two  paintings  of  Peter  Neefs  ; the  interior  of  a church,  by  Steinwick  ; 
two  sweet  Italian  landscapes,  by  Herman  S wane  veldt,  sometimes  called 
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the  Hermit  of  Italy,  the  scholar  of  Claude  le  Lorrain  ; the  interior  of  a 
palace  saloon,  by  Basan  ; a head  by  Albert  Durer ; Tobit  and  the  Angel, 
by  Elsheimer  ; and  several  other  choice  paintings  were  here. 

A door  in  one  comer  of  this  room  led  into  a closet  having  a coved 
ceiling,  the  window  trellised,  and  the  framework  gilded.  This  delightful 
little  retreat  was  filled  with  valuable  books,  beneath  which  were  costly 
japan  articles  in  cabinets,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  unoccupied. 

A room  adjoining  the  former,  long  and  narrow,  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  purpose  of  a library,  and  literally  lined  with  books.  Here  I was 
tempted  to  linger  for  a longer  space  of  time  than  in  the  other  apartment 
— it  was  truly  a place  in  which  a man  might  take  up  an  everlasting  rest. 
The  volumes  -were  arranged  with  great  care,  so  that  every  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  space.  Each  book  filled  its  place  exactly  and  closely  in  the 
most  symmetrical  order.  Some  works  bore  very  expensive  binding,  many 
were  in  white  vellum  and  gold,  with  appropriate  devices  to  their  con* 
tents.  Others  wore  the  garb  of  morocco,  crimson,  green,  purple,  and  even 
cream-colour,  a goodly  number  being  highly  embellished.  Illuminated 
missals  and  psalters  of  regal  costliness  were  not  wanting.  Some  of  these 
contained  miniatures  by  Julio  Clovis,  others  were  gem-clasped,  and  bound 
in  tortoise-shell,  engraved  with  great  care.  The  subjects  of  these  en- 
gravings were  miniature  landscapes,  flowers,  and  figures,  copied  from 
eminent  artists,  rare,  expensive,  and  beautiful  beyond  conception.  Among 
them  were  all  that  knowledge,  influence,  and  perseverance,  in  union  with 
wealth,  were  able  to  command.  Here  too  were  illustrations  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Oid  Testament,  embrac- 
ing every  known  published  print,  and  many  original  drawings  by  artists 
of  celebrity.  Nor  were  there  wanting  manuscripts  of  various  kinds,  par- 
ticularly Persian.  Chinese  printed  volumes,  in  the  language  of  Confu- 
cius, oriental  tablets,  and  rarest  of  all  books  in  Japanese,  exceedingly 
curious  in  the  choicest  libraries. 

Over  the  tops  of  the  book-cases  were  tazzas  of  precious  marbles, 
with  Etruscan  vases;  some  of  these  last  among  those  most  prized  from 
being  painted  on  a white  ground.  Above  all,  the  ceiling  shone  con- 
spicuous, in  gold,  purple,  and  scarlet,  between  wainscot  beams.  This  wood, 
plain  and  gilded,  was  used  throughout  with  a neat  and  uncommonly 
pleasing  effect.  The  library  was  approached  by  a lobby,  into  which  the 
light  was  introduced  through  the  roof  in  a soft,  subdued  tone,  falling 
upon  an  antique  bronze  bust  of  an  individual  unknown. 

That  in  so  small  a space  so  much  of  elegance  and  splendour  could  be 
introduced  was  a matter  of  surprise.  I went  from  room  to  room,  con- 
tinually discovering  something  new.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting, 
the  genius  loci  had  not  neglected  an  apartment  devoted  to  religious  uses. 
Here  the  light  admitted  through  dim  cupolas  of  ground  glass,  was  re- 
markably subdued  and  soft,  producing  a very  solemn  effect  as  it  fell  upon 
a full  length  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  with  the  infant  Saviour  smiling  in  his 
arms,  by  Rossi.  The  marble,  of  a mellow  hue,  was,  by  the  effect  of  the 
restrained  light,  seen  to  great  advantage.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  one  of  those  little  chapels  seen  branching  from  the 
dim  aisles  of  a vast  Catholic  cathedral,  but  lighted  tapers  on  each  side 
the  pedestal  of  the  image.  This  pedestal  was  of  Sienna  marble,  stand- 
ing in  a niche  paunelled  with  Egyptian  porphyry  and  mosaic  work, 
having  a border  of  Giallo  Antico,  and  other  marbles  ; it  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Dominus  Illuminatio  ruea.”  That  apartments  thus  fitted  up  do 
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prepare  the  mind  for  the  solemn  and  affecting  duties  of  religion  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt.  The  mysterious  light  thus  diffused  by  art 
scatters  all  the  intruding  feelings  of  levity,  and  acts  continually  as  a me- 
mento that  a beseeming  spirit  must  accompany  the  act  of  devotion,  and 
that  for  a few  moments  at  least  this  world  and  its  associations  must  give 
place  to  the  contemplation  of  one  with  which  the  sense  is  unacquainted, 
and  of  which  the  mind  can  only  image  the  shadowy  outline. 

Beneath  the  cupola  were  three  beautiful  semicircular  pictures,  represent- 
ing the  “Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,”  “The  Annunciation,”  and 
**  Christ’s  agony  in  the  Garden,”  painted  by  Mr.  Willes  Maddox,  an  artist 
recently  from  Italy,  imbued  with  a genuine  southern  feeling  for  art  in  its 
nobler  sense.  These  paintings  were  the  last  fixed  in  this  room,  denomi- 
nated “the  sanctuary.”  Besides  these  there  was  a Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
style  of  Raffaelle  ; the  Interior  of  a Cathedral  by  Steinwick ; three 
enamels  upon  sacred  subjects  and  the  intombment ; and  cabinets  contain- 
ing books  on  sacred  literature.  Other  appropriate  articles  were  placed 
at  the  sides  of  this  apartment. 

Leaving  the  sanctuary,  and  ascending  the  carpetted  stairs  of  the 
tower,  I came,  after  climbing  a pretty  long  ascent,  into  a square  room,  the 
drapery  of  which  was  orange  coloured.  The  long  arched  windows  of 
plate  glass  in  each  front,  disclosed  one  of  the  noblest  views  on  which  the 
eye  could  expatiate.  A vast  panorama  here  was  only  limited  by  hill 
summits  that  undulated  far  away  like  the  ocean  waves.  At  a vast  dis- 
tance the  horizon  view  terminated  in  the  blue  mountains  of  Wales.  In 
another  direction  was  the  sea  sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  sunbeams, 
here  and  there  carrying  a white  sail,  a mere  speck  in  the  far-off  part  of 
the  landscape.  Cities,  towns,  hamlets,  villas,  cottages,  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  objects,  basking  in  light,  or  reposing  in  mild  shadow,  struck 
the  sight  at  the  first  glance  with  unwonted  astonishment.  On  the  north 
a dreary  plain,  the  scene  of  many  bloody  combats,  marked  by  the  monu- 
ment of  a fallen  chief,  stretched  away  in  gloomy  monotony.  In  another 
direction  deep  valleys,  to  the  profound  of  which  the  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate, offered  their  sides,  decorated  with  every  adjunct  of  rural  beauty 
for  the  visual  banquet  of  the  beholder.  To  change  from  window  to 
window,  shifting  the  scene  and  returning  to  where  the  eye  set  out,  there 
to  repeat  the  operation,  and  retire  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  was  my  lot* 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  was  not  the  same  with  all  who  might  ever  set 
their  feet  in  a building  not  less  attractive  for  its  artificial  beauties  than 
its  delightful  remoteness  from  the  busy  world  amid  the  grandeur  of  its 
own  solitude.  A central  staircase  from  this  elevated  room,  which  was 
denominated  the  Belvidere  with  strict  appropriateness,  led  still  higher 
into  the  lantern  of  cast  iron.  Here  the  openings  through  the  ornamental 
foliage  of  the  frieze  being  filled  with  plate  glass,  gave  a more  extensive  view 
than  could  be  obtained  in  the  room  beneath,  though  not  with  the  same 
convenience  of  easy  seats  for  careless  lounging  after  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  edifice  on  which  I had  thus  trespassed 
was  in  the  southern  taste,  strictly  Italian.  Nothing  Oriental  or  Moorish 
could  be  traced  in  the  design.  Every  thing  necessary  in  the  way  of  use 
was  rendered  conducive  to  ornament.  The  trellis  work  of  the  windows, 
made  of  iron,  designed  to  resist  the  attempts  of  depredators,  was  of  the 
most  agreeable  pattern,  and  in  many  cases  gilded.  The  ornaments  of 
ebony,  ivory,  or  metal,  the  vases,  candelabra,  carvings,  cornices,  and  the 
like,  were  of  the  purest  taste  and  most  correct  form.  There  were  no 
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showy  gewgaw9,  no  multiplications  of  ornament  or  furniture  to  over- 
doing.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  generally  of  ebony,  having  seats 
to  harmonize  with  the  draperies,  some  of  them  ornamented  in  addition 
with  gilded  studs. 

Never  did  human  mind  plan  a more  delightful  place  of  study.  The 
books  within,  the  silence  around,  the  very  rush  of  the  wind  when  high,  or 
its  soft  sighing  as  it  swept  by  the  tower  at  that  great  elevation,  seemed 
to  solicit  thoughtfulness — to  explain  that  it  was  a place  for  communing 
with  the  deep  things  of  the  heart — tliat  there  the  spirit  might  almost 
hear  its  own  whisperings  of  joy  or  sorrow — of  far-fetched  imagining,  or 
revive  scenes  of  bygone  times.  The  garden  and  shrubbery  of  this 
tasteful  creation  were  alike  friendly  to  contemplation,  for  it  had  its  open 
and  covered  walks,  its  labyrinths  of  shade  and  numerous  retired  seats. 
Interruption  was  impossible  without  scaling  walls  and  fences  that  were 
raised  along  the  boundaries  of  the  little  paradise,  on  the  sides  from 
whence  intrusion  could  alone  be  expected.  Surely,  thought  I,  it  is  some- 
thing to  enjoy  the  labours  of  great  souls  in  such  a spot  as  this — the  least 
perishable  of  mortal  productions  should  be  tasted  where  they  can  be  most 
relished. 

I once  more  entered  the  library  before  saying  adieu  to  this  scene  of  en- 
chantment. Taking  down  a volume  in  Spanish  I began  to  read  iu  what 
the  author  styled  “ The  looking-glass  of  the  soul/’  Evidently  a monkish 
production,  it  was  still  full  of  matter  harrowing  up  the  mind — a mortal 
in  the  decay  of  the  grave,  conscious  of  its  state  and  examining  its  own 
past  frailties.  I did  not  read  far.  There  was  something  more  mild  and 
forgiving  about  the  locality — something  impressing  me  with  the  belief 
that  the  beneficence  of  the  Being  that  afforded  such  enjoyment  as  with 
every  allowance  for  mortal  alloy  might  be  shared  here,  was  not  the  Being 
of  terror  thus  represented.  I turned  to  other  volumes,  that  such  a solitude 
could  not  fail  to  render  productive  of  more  refined  associations,  tending 
towards  the  contemplation  of  better  things  than  every  day  existence  affords. 

I had  read  but  a short  time  when  I heard  voices  below.  I descended 
into  the  entrance-hall ; a domestic  who  had  the  care  of  the  place  was  con- 
versing with  the  gardener.  “ We  saw  you,  though  you  did  not  see  us; 
we  knew  you  were  one  of  the  very  few  who  might  be  permitted  to  tres- 
pass so  we  left  you  to  yourself.” 

The  Tower  of  the  Caliph*  stands — but  its  creator  is  no  more.  The  bou- 
quets of  flowers  he  daily  before  his  breakfast  hour  placed  in  the  ground 
apartment,  have  faded  tor  ever  That  tower  remains  a monument  of  a 
mind  gifted  with  acquirements  of  a rare  character  and  variety ; a genius 
sublime,  meditative,  retiring,  proud,  seeking  among  invisible  things  those 
which  the  visible  could  not  unfold,  still  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  solitude  so  congenial  to  his  temper,  even  after  octoge- 
narian years.  The  traveller  will  long  regard  the  beautiful  object  with 
delight ; the  man  of  letters  will  renew  his  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the 
founder’s  acquirement,  and  the  artist  will  admire  the  purity  of  his  taste, 
and  the  exception  to  the  multitude  of  the  opulent,  who  lavish  wealth 
upon  objects  so  much  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  humanity. 

Nerke. 

• A descriptive  account  of  this  beautiful  bnilding  by  Mr.  English  jun*’ 
Bath,  with  very  beautiful  illustrations,  made  under  Mr.  Beckford’s  own  inspec- 
tion, by  his  protege  artist,  Mr.  W.  Maddox,  is  shortly  to  make  its  appearance  on  * 
large  and  handsome  scale. 
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NICK  CROXTEAD,  THE  LAW-EVADER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ PETER  PRIGGINS,”  &C. 

Every  child  at  beholding  him  shiver’d  with  dread. 

And  screamed  as  he  turned  away  quick  ; 

Not  an  old  woman  saw  him,  but,  raising  her  head, 

Dropp’d  a bead,  made  a cross  on  her  wrinkles  and  said, 

Lord  keep  me  from  ugly  Old  Nick  ! 

Southey’s  “ Pious  Pa  inter,  ” 

Chap.  I. 

The  depressing  effects  of  a decided  wet  day  upon  the  spirits — animal 
spirits  I was  about  to  write,  but  there  are  no  such  things  as  vegetable 
spirits,  so  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  spirits  to 
which  I allude — every  body  has  experienced.  At  no  period,  however,  is 
the  effect  of  a rainy  day  so  completely  damping — except  when  it  deprives 
you  of  a long-promised  tete-a-tete  walk  with  your  “ oh  no  I never  men- 
tion her’* — as  when  you  have  rushed  from  the  high  pressure  of  business, 
and  the  murkiness  of  a town,  to  some  quiet  retreat  where  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  enjoy  all  sorts  of  out-of-door  amusements,  and,  like  Sir 
Dugald,  provender  yourself  with  such  hearty  meals  of  sweet,  pure  air  as 
shall  ensure  you  against  a scanty  supply  for  some  time  to  come. 

I have  often  remarked — to  myself — that  when  you  have,  for  any  long 
time,  made  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  any  thing  very  particularly,  something 
or  other  is  sure  to  occur  to  balk  your  pleasing  anticipations,  and  this  I 
imagine  was  the  foundation  of  the  proverb  that  “ anticipation  is  better 
than  enjoyment.”  Have  you  never  been  invited,  reader,  by  some  very 
intimate  friend,  some  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  to  dine  with  him,  and  meet 
a very  jolly  party,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  you  as  belonging  to  the 
best  joke -crackers  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed  the  flavour  of  the  excellent 
wines  you  knew  he  must  provide  for  them,  and  got  your  cachinnatory 
muscles  in  readiness  to  laugh  at  the  w it  which  is  expected  in  return  for 
the  wine — in  anticipation  ? — ay,  and  even  got  up  a few  Joe  Millers 
yourself  in  order  not  to  be  thought  a remarkably  slow  coach?  Well  ; 
what  is  the  result  ? You  go  prepared  to  praise  the  champagne  and  La- 
fitte,  and  to  establish  your  character  as  a good  listener.  The  wine  is  too 
cold  or  too  hot ; not  enough  or  too  much  up.  The  turbot  is  boiled  to  a 
jelly,  or  the  salmon,  like  a Frenchman,  is  reluctant  to  quit  its  Bony-part 
from  not  having  been  long  enough  in  hot  water.  Every  thing  goes 
wrong,  and  no  one  can  tell  why  or  wherefore.  As  far  as  the  stomach  is 
concerned  you  had  done  better  to  stay  at  home  and  enjoyed  your  chop 
and  concomitant  pint  of  port.  But,  then,  your  mental  feast ! Pooh  ! 
the  principal  wit  has  received  an  interim  invite  to  some  grander  enter- 
tainment, and  put  your  friend  off  under  some  vile  excuse.  The  second 
fiddle,  the  punster,  won’t  let  off  the  puns  with  which  he  came  charged 
because  the  wit  is  not  present  to  be  shot  at  by  him,  and  give  a second  re- 
port of  the  puns  in  his  club.  The  comic  singer  is  sure  to  be  suffering 
from  a severe  cold,  and  the  gentleman  that  “ gives  imitations”  upon 
most  occasions  won’t  even  sell  them  for  claret,  under  the  plea  of  an  at- 
tack of  bronchitis.  Your  friend  looks  glum,  and  you  endeavour  to  set 
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the  pot  of  fun  boiling  by  telling  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  store  which 
you  have  laid  up  for  the  occasion.  A quiet  smileless  stare,  and  a low 
remark  of  “ how  very  stale,”  is  the  result,  and  down  goes  the  thermo- 
meter of  your  fun  some  degrees  below  zero.  How  happy  you  feel  when 
coffee  has  been  handed  round,  and  you  can  escape  without  giving  offence. 
There  is  nothing  like  improvising  a party,  getting  it  up  a la  minute. 
“ Come  and  dine  with  me ; I do  not  know'  what  is  in  the  house ; but 
come  along.”  Say  so  to  every  friend  you  meet,  and  never  mind  the 
black  looks  of  your  wife  or  your  housekeeper  ; give  them  the  best  you 
have,  with  a good  glass  of  wine,  and  a laughing,  hearty  welcome,  and 
rely  upon  it  you  will  not  fail  to  have  a very  jolly  party, — without  antici- 
pation. 

The  ladies  must  allow  that  many  balls  and  concerts  at  which  they  have 
anticipated  much  pleasure  have  passed  off  heavily,  and  most  inharmo- 
niously,  whereas  a quadrille  suddenly  got  upon  the  carpet,  or  a glee  and  a 
chorus  knocked  up  at  a chance  meeting,  have  proved  unexpectedly  plea- 
sant and  agreeable.  As  to  long  projected  pic-nics  they  are  proverbially 
certain  to  produce  a fall  of  the  barometer. 

Still  these  are  but  minor  ills  ; disappointments  that  leave  but  a day’s 
sting  behind  them  ; the  venom  of  which  is  dissipated  by  a mere  grum- 
bling at  them  with  some  of  your  fellow  sufferers.  The  real  evil  is  expe- 
rienced when  to  relieve  the  wearied  body  or  the  overworked  brain  you 
seek  the  air  of  the  country,  and  think  to  enjoy  exercise  in  the  green 
fields,  or  on  the  bright  waters  beneath  a cloudless  sky,  and  when  you 
have  arrived  at  your  destination  find  yourself  a close  prisor 
or  your  friend’s  house ; in  spite  of  offers  of  impenetrable 
water-boots,  and  capacious  umbrellas. 

The  reader  may  well  ask  the  meaning  of  this  discussion  on  rainy 
weather  and  its  annoyances  ? I can  only  reply  that  my  story  led  me  to  it, 
and  that  the  reader’s  imaginary  query  will  lead  me  back  to  my  story. 

I do  love  the  river’s  brink  and  the  ocean’s  shore;  and  whenever  I wish 
to  escape  from  the  toils  or  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  I generally  put  my- 
self and  a very  small  carpet  bag  on  board  any  steamer  that  may  happen 
to  be  starting  from  her  moorings  at  London  Bridge  when  I happen  to 
arrive  there.  Instead  of  going  to  any  fashionable  watering-place  or  any 
city  of  crowds  between  Gravesend  and  Grand  Cairo,  where  you  are  sure 
to  sec  familiar  faces  and  get  dragged  into  London  life  out  of  town,  I keep 
a look  out  for  some  snug  little  retreat,  and  if  I see  one  that  suits  my  fancy, 
or  that  I fancy  will  suit  it,  I politely  request  the  skipper  to  hoist  a signal 
for  a boat,  pay  him  his  whole  fare,  which  is  nothing  but  fair,  and  go 
ashore.  Sometimes  I make  a lucky  hit,  and  enjoy  myself  vastly ; at 
other  times  I find  myself  in  a wretched  place  without  any  thing  to 
amuse  or  interest  me,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  through  the 
evening  and  the  night  as  well  as  I can,  and  then  betake  myself  to  some 
other  locality  on  the  following  morning. 

Last  summer  I boarded  a steamer,  bound,  as  I afterwards  found,  for 
Dover,  Deal,  and  Ramsgate,  and  as  she  was  a fine,  commodious,  fast- 
sailing boat,  I had  almost  resolved  to  visit  the  most  distant  of  her  places 
of  call,  and  then  cross  over  to  the  opposite  coast ; but,  as  we  steamed 
along  one  of  the  passengers  pointed  out  to  me  a point  of  land  on  her 
larboard  bow  as  one  of  the  flattest  and  most  miserable  spots  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  wondered  how  any  body  could  live  in  such  a place,  and  pro- 
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fessed  to  entertain  a serious  doubt  whether  the  inhabitants  ever  saw  a 
visiter  come  amongst  them. 

I like  to  astonish  people ; so  when  I had  learnt  from  the  fastidious  gen- 
tleman, that  the  flat,  low,  aguish-looking  island  was  called  Deadman’s 
Ness,  I quietly  and  mendaciously  told  him  that  that  was  the  place  of  my 
destination,  the  very  spot  which  I had  selected  to  pass  a few  pleasant 
days  in. 

In  order  to  make  my  story  good  I left  him  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  eyeing  me  with  a look  of  pity,  mingled  with  surprise,  at  my  bad  taste, 
to  tell  the  captain  to  hoist  a flag  as  a signal  for  a boat  to  put  off  to  convey 
me  ashore. 

It  was  speedily  noticed,  and  a little  peter-boat  hoisted  her  sprit-sail 
and  was  quickly  along  side.  I paid  my  fare,  took  my  leave  of  my  com- 
municative acquaintance,  and  with  my  carpet-bag  in  my  hand,  seated 
myself  in  the  space  near  the  well  of  the  peter-boat,  which  was  graced 
with  the  name  of  a cabin  by  its  owner  and  occupier. 

As  the  wind  had  been  favourable  for  the  boat  to  leave  Deadman’s  Ness 
and  reach  the  steamer,  of  course  it  was  unfavourable  for  the  boat  to 
leave  the  steamer  and  reach  the  Ness.  We  had  to  tack  I do  not  know- 
how many  times  before  we  gained  a clear  sight  of  the  little  landing- 
place  for  which  we  were  making,  and  when  I saw  it  and  the  small 
public- house  which  stood  close  to  it,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  only 
place  of  entertainment  for  strangers  on  the  island,  I began  to  regret  the 
probable  sacrifice  of  an  evening  and  night’s  comforts,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  astonishing  a perfect  stranger.  Regrets,  however,  were  useless 
then,  and  I endeavoured  to  console  myself  by  thinking  that  if  the  ac- 
commodations were  bad  at  the  little  inn,  I could  hire  a boat  and  sail 
elsewhere,  or  take  my  carpet-bag  in  hand,  and  get  ferried  over  to  the 
main  land,  and  walk  to  the  nearest  town,  which  my  conveyer  in  the  pe- 
ter-boat assured  me  was  not  above  ten  miles  distant. 

I had  been  so  much  occupied  in  surveying  the  land  before  me  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  raising  my  eyes  to  the  skies  above  me,  nor  was  I 
aware  that  a bright  clear  morning  had  been  succeeded  by  a cloudy,  thick, 
hazy  noon,  until  a heavy  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  my  hand.  I immediately 
looked  up,  and  before  I could  ask  whether  the  day  was  likely  to  prove 
unfavourable,  a faint  flash,  succeeded  by  the  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der, told  me  that  -we  were  about  to  have  a storm.  My  boatman,  as  we 
were  not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  land,  brailed  up  his  sprit- 
sail  and  took  in  his  foresail,  and  when  his  canvass  was  all  made  snug, 
put  out  his  oars,  and  pulled  vigorously  ashore.  We  reached  the  land 
just  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  the  lightning  to  gleam  more 
vividly,  and  the  thunder  to  proclaim,  by  its  increased  loudness,  that  the 
storm  was  approaching  us  more  closely. 

A few  steps  enabled  me  to  reach  “ The  Fish,”  and  a few  words  to  ex- 
plain to  its  landlady  that  I wished  for  some  refreshment  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  night.  I was  shown  into  a neat  sitting-room,  and  then 
into  a clean,  though  very  minute  bedroom  above,  wbich  I was  informed 
was  at  my  service.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  when  a nice  dish  of  flounders,  delicately  fried,  and  a few  slices 
of  bacon,  flanked  by  delicious  fresh  eggs,  made  their  appearance,  I was 
quite  reconciled  to  my  fate.  I ate  my  bacon  in  the  midst  of  the  thun- 
der-storm without  giving  vent  to  the  exclamation  which  a certain  Is- 
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raelite  is  reported  to  have  uttered  under  the  same  unpropitious  circum- 
stances. 

After  my  meal  was  ended,  I was  furnished  with  some  excellent  grog 
and  tobacco.  Wine,  of  course,  I never  dreamed  of  asking  for  in  such  a 
spot  and  such  a house.  I am  no  great  smoker  or  grog-consumer,  but  I 
thought  that  a pipe  and  a glass  would  serve  to  pass  away  the  time  until 
the  storm  should  nave  passed  away,  and  enabled  me  to  seek  a few  hours 
enjoyment  in  the  open  air.  So  I filled  and  lighted  my  tube,  mixed  my 
tumbler,  and  careless  whether  or  not  the  spirits  or  the  weed  had  paid 
duty  to  government,  established  a cloud  of  my  own,  which  soon  vied  in 
density  with  the  vapours  without. 

The  storm  passed  over,  and  the  last  distant  clap  of  thunder  was  beard 
as  I struck  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe.  I would  not  fill  again,  for  I ex- 
pected, as  the  thunder  had  ceased,  that  the  rain  would  shortly  cease  too. 
In  this  I was  deceived,  and  need  I say  it? — disappointed.  It  ceased  to 
pour  with  rain  it  is  true — but  the  heavy,  dashing,  splashing  rain,  was 
succeeded  by  a steady  falling  of  moisture,  which,  from  the  leaden  hue  of 
the  clouds,  seemed  likely  to  last  for  hours,  and  so  it  did. 

What  was  to  be  done? — read?  There  was  not  a book  in  the  house. 
I had,  it  is  true,  my  pocket  Horace,  and  my  Elzevir  Pindar  in  my 
pocket,  but  I knew  their  odes  by  heart.  Write?  I had  materials,  it  is 
equally  true,  but  I was  not  “ i’  the  vein”  to  use  them.  After  sitting  for 
some  time,  thinking  of  Washington  Irving’s  wet  day,  and  longing  lor  a 
cock  on  a heap  of  manure,  or  a disconsolate  sparrow  to  gaze  upon, 
and  sympathize  with,  I did  see  a skylark  attempt  to  soar  above  the 
clouds,  but  after  he  had  flown  a little  way,  and  uttered  a twit-twit  or  two 
his  spirits  were  damped.  He  closed  his  wings,  and  fell  suddenly  to  the 
ground.  He  alighted  on  the  sand  and  run  his  head  into  a tuft  of  rushes, 
which  was  the  only  vegetable,  save  and  except  a straggling  furze  bush 
or  two  which  grew  upon  the  flat  shore,  seemingly  resolved  to  seek  for 
safety  and  for  succour  in  its  scanty  protection. 

Tne  only  remedy  in  a case  like  mine  that  I have  as  yet  discovered,  is 
to  summon  the  landlord,  and  bribe  him  with  unlimited  offers  of  glasses 
of  grog,  to  afford  you  the  pleasure  of  hiscom  pany.  I did  so  upon  this 
occasion,  but  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  haa  not  yet  returned  from 
fishing.  I was  delighted  to  hear  her  add  that  she  expected  him  before 
very  long,  as  the  tide  had  already  turned,  and  would  speedily  cover  the 
low  flat  shore,  which  was  at  present  bare  for  some  half  mile.  It  was  an 
amusement  to  me  to  watch  the  tiny  waves  as  they  came  tumbling  in, 
and  filled  pool  after  pool ; and  then  there  was  a stake  fixed  in  the  sand, 
and  it  relieved  me  to  observe  the  tide  gently  rising  to  its  top  until  it  co- 
vered it.  Lastly,  the  water  reached  the  hard  at  which  I had  landed,  and 
it  was  great  fun  to  bet  with  myself  how  many  minutes  some  particular 
shaped  stone  would  remain  dry.  Guess  my  relief,  however,  when  I saw 
four  little  cutter-rigged  vessels  round  the  point,  and  make  directly  for 
mine  inn.  I borrowed  an  umbrella  and  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  to 
inspect  their  cargoes,  which  I found  consisted  entirely  of  shrimps,  on 
supplying  the  London  market  with  which  their  livelihood  chiefly  de- 
pended. 

I introduced  myself  to  the  landlord,  whom  I knew  by  his  ^rearing  that 
peculiar  look  which  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  men 
and  horses  invariably  wear.  I can  hardly  describe  the  look;  but  it  is  a 
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tort  of  mixture  of  curiosity,  deference,  and  defiance,  as  much  as  to  imply, 
M Who  are  you  ? I am  delighted  to  see  you  if  you  have  any  money, 
and  are  inclined  to  spend  it ; but  if  you  have  not  any,  or  are  stingy  with 
it,  you  may  tramp  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

I will  not  stop  to  record  all  that  passed  between  us  previously  to  our 
sitting*  down  together  to  enjoy  ourselves  after  a capital  supper  off  that 
most  delicious  of  all  delicious  sea-productions,  the  shrimp.  It  beats 
the  prawn  hollow  in  my  estimation,  if  it  be  large,  fresh,  just  boiled  to 
a second,  well  salted,  and  eaten  with  good  bread  and  butter  and — an  ap- 
petite. 


Chap.  II. 

Fancy  us  over  our  supper-se^Mitars  ; the  smoke  ascending  from  our 
— pipes  I was  going  to  say — but  it  would  have  been  wrong  for  I was 
furnished  with  some  most  excellent  old  cheroots,  which  my  landlord  undis- 
guisedly  told  me  were  smuggled  goods ; the  Hollands  grog  sending  forth 
its  peaty  odours,  which  being  also  contraband,  amalgamated  most  rea- 
dily with  the  fragrant  weed. 

“ Stranger,”  said  my  host,  “ I like  what  I have  seen  of  you — here  is 
to  your  good  health.  Smoke  and  drink  freely,  for  no  headache  will  fol- 
low from  enjoying  the  goods  on  which  the  government  has  not  laid  its 
dirty  hands,  and  rely  upon  it  the  chalk-marks  will  not  exhaust  your 
purse  to  wipe  them  out.” 

I returned  thauks,  of  course,  and  perhaps  the  more  courteously  from 
the  implied  promise  that  my  enjoyments  would  not  prove  expensive. 

“ How*  do  you  like  Headman's  Ness  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I have  seen  so  little  of  it,”  I replied,  “ and  under  such  an  unpropi- 
tious  atmosphere,  that  I am  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  little  I 
have  seen  of  it.  I can  only  say  that  I have  found  your  house  and  your- 
self agreeable ; and  if  all  the  islanders  resemble  you  and  the  crews  of 
tlie  boats  that  came  in  with  you,  you  must  be  a fine  race  of  men.” 

“ Some  people  might  call  that  flattery,  but  I do  not,”  said  mine  host, 
rather  proudly.  “ I stand  six  feet  two  in  my  stocking-feet,  and  yet  I 
am  not  by  any  means  considered  a tall  man  in  the  Ness.  I am  strong, 
too,  and  hardy,  and  so  we  are  all,  for  we  are  early  risers,  hard-workers, 
active  players,  and  seldom  within  doors  when  there  is  light  enough  for 
us  to  see  to  do  any  thing  in  the  open  air,  and  as  for  weather — bah ! we 
despise  it.” 

“ No  ague  here,  then  ?”  said  I. 

“ The  chills — only  the  chills  now  and  then — but  we  take  preventives, 
and  seldom  suffer.” 

“ What  medicines  do  you  take,”  I inquired,  “ to  guard  against  its 
effects  ?” 

Instead  of  answering  my  question  verbally,  he  quietly  pointed  with 
the  end  of  his  pipe  to  the  old  Dutch  spirit-bottle  and  the  tobacco-dish, 
and  winked. 

“You  spoke  of  being  active  players — what  are  your  sports?” 

“ It  would  make  rather  a long  catalogue  if  I were  to  mention  them 
all — but  as  for  cricketting,  swimming,  running,  shooting,  and  drinking, 
we  are  open  to  any  challenge  that  may  be  sent  us.  I say  drinking — not 
that  we  are  a drunken  set  of  men  by  any  means  ; but  the  air  of  the 
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Ness  would  be  unbearable  if  we  did  not  set  it  at  defiance  by  a preventive. 
To  your  very  good  health.  No  man  who  has  been  used  to  his  grog  and 
tobacco  from  his  youth  upwards  in  such  a climate  as  ours,  need  fear 
to  meet  a main-landsman  over  a bowl  and  a pipe/' 

“ Do  you  get  good  shooting  here  ?”  I asked. 

“ Capital,  in  the  winter  season,"  he  answered.  “ Snipes  are  always 
plentiful,  and  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts  resort  in  great  numbers  to  our  sands, 
and  the  ditches  within  our  sea-walls.  We  shrimp  all  the  summer  months, 
and  fowl  all  the  winter  months.  It  is  our  trade,  and  many  a little  for- 
tune has  been  made  by  it — and — ” 

“ I guess,”  said  I ; “tubs  and  bales.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  he.  “ I don’t  blush  to  own  it.  It’s  all  fair  to 
cheat  the  government,  for  they  tax  us  pretty  heavily,  and  can  afford  to 
lose  now  and  then.” 

“ Is  that  your  fowling-gun  ?”  I inquired,  pointing  to  an  elongated  can- 
non, with  an  enormous  bore,  which  impended  over  my  head  by  the  side 
of  a beam,  which  seemed  almost  too  slight  to  support  its  weight. 

“ It  is,  bless  her  ! I call  her  my  Old  Nick.  She  is  the  very  best 
piece  that  ever  was  fired,  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  load  her  heavily,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  her.  She  does  kick  a little,  certainly,  but  she 
won’t  knock  you  down  backwards  if  you  will  only  stand  ou  one  heel 
when  you  pull  the  trigger,  and  let  her  spin  you  round.” 

I smiled  at  the  pleasant  alternative,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that 
he  spoke  of  the  pun  as  a female,  and  yet  called  her  by  the  male  appella- 
tive of  Old  Nick. 

“ Why,  she  was  given  to  me  by  Old  Nick,  and  for  his  sake  I call  her 
by  his  name,”  said  mine  host,  throwing  a look  of  affection  upon  the 
piece,  much  warmer,  I doubt  not,  than  he  would  have  thrown  upon  liis 
wife. 

**  Old  Nick  ?”  said  I.  “ I presume  you  do  mean  that  the  gun  was  be- 
queathed to  you  by the  gentleman  in  black  who  sometimes  goes  by 

that  name  on  the  mainland  ?” 

“ Bah  !”  said  he.  “ I mean  Old  Nicholas  Croxtead,  of  course.” 

M And  who,"  I asked,  “ was  he  ?” 

“ Never  heard  of  Nick  Croxtead  ?” 

I nodded  a negative. 

“ Well  ! I am  surprised.  Y’ou  must  have  come  from  a good  ways  off 
not  to  have  heard  of  him — but  you  must  have  heard  of  his  name,  it  was 
so  very  well  known." 

I assured  him  that  I had  not,  and  begged  him  to  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance of  the  individual  by  giving  me  an  insight  into  his  character. 

“ Well — to  think  that  any  man  having  the  appearance  of  a gentle- 
man, should  not  have  even  heard  of  Nick  Croxtead ! I could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  ! — but  light  another  cheroot — they  came  direct  from 
Bengal — and  fill  another  glass — the  tub  that  grog  came  out  of  never  felt 
a dipping-stick  within  it — and  I will  give  you  a slight  sketch  of  Old 
Nick.” 

I did  as  I was  requested,  and  listened  to  the  following  strange  story  : 
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Chap.  III. 

“ Yoo  must  know,”  commenced  mine  host,  “ that  Deadman’s  Ness,  as 
this  our  little  island  is  called,  because,  as  they  say,  the  tide  sets  in  upon 
it  so  strong,  that  bodies  which  have  fallen  or  beeu  thrown  overboard  in 
the  river,  are  generally  washed  ashore  here,  is,  and  has  long  been,  re- 
sorted to  as  a place  of  refuge,  a haven  of  safety,  by  all  who  wish  to  es- 
cape from  what  is  called  justice.  This  place  is  a sort  of  asylum  for 
people  in  difficulties.” 

“ Surely,”  said  I,  “you  do  not  shelter  criminals — men  who  have  com- 
mitted— • 

“ No — no — we  don’t  protect  murderers,  robbers,  or  burners  of  houses, 
or  insulters  of  women.  All  I mean  to  say  is,  that  if  any  man,  gentle  or 
simple,  happens  to  have  exceeded  his  means,  and  got  into  difficulties 
with  his  creditors,  or  taken  a hare  or  a pheasant  from  a preserve,  and 
given  the  keepers  the  slip,  or  a tap  on  the  head,  or  has  subjected  him- 
self to  the  kind  inquiries  of  the  exciseman  or  constable,  he  has  only  to 
get  into  Deadman's  Ness,  and  trust  to  us.  He  is  as  safe  as  if  he  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  herring-pond.  Just  ask  a constable  or  an  ex- 
ciseman to  show  you  the  way  here — he  will  lend  you  a telescope,  and 
show  you  where  to  look  at  us,  but  he  will  not  venture  to  act  as  your  guido 
into  the  island. 

•*  Well;  when  I was  a youngster,  some  seventeen  years  old  or  so,  at 
the  time  my  father,  rest  his  soul — he  was  killed  in  a shindy  with  the 
coast-guard — was  alive,  and  kept  this  house,  and  tilled  the  little  farm 
adjoining ; I remember  I was  roused  out  of  a comfortable  sleep  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  on  the  water,  by  a handful  of  mould,  tlirown  with  great 
force,  against  my  bedroom  window. 

“ I thought  it  was  Sally,  my  wife  that  is  now,  at  some  of  her  nonsense ; 
for  she  was  but  a young  thing  then,  so  I would  not  answer,  and  shammed 
sleep.  The  signal  was  repeated,  and  so  much  more  vigorously,  that  to 
prevent  my  lattice  being  smashed  in,  I jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened 
the  window.  It  was  a very  dark  night,  for  there  was  no  moon ; but  if 
there  was  not  a moon,  there  was  a fog — and  a Deadman’s  Ness  fog  is  a 
fog,  and  not  a mere  little  mass  of  vapour. 

“ * Who’s  there  V said  I. 

“ * Why  the don’t  you  come  down  and  let  me  in,  you  lubber  ?’ 

said  a deep-toned  voice,  with  more  oaths  between  every  other  word  than 
I choose  to  repeat. 

“ * Who  are  you  ?*  I again  asked. 

“ * Nick,  you  ignoramus,’  said  the  voice. 

“ * What  do  you  want,  waking  people  up  in  this  way  ?’ 

“ * I want  Jabez  Buntline,  and  that  directly.’ 

“ * My  father’s  asleep  long  ago,  and  the  house  is  shut  up,’  said  I ; * but 
if  you  only  want  a 9nooze,  you  can  turn  into  the  stable,  and  enjoy  the 
dry  litter.’ 

“ ‘ Thank  you  for  nothing,  young  one.  Now  just  listen  to  me.  If 
you  do  not  go  and  rouse  your  father,  and  tell  him  that  Nick — Nick 
Croxtead,  mind,  is  befogged  at  his  door,  and  besieged  at  home  by  the 
constables,  and  if  he  does  not  quickly  make  his  respectable  appearance, 
I’ll  fire  the  house,  and  burn  the  family  to  cinders.’ 
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44  4 Where’s  your  light  ?’  said  I,  very  impudently. 

44  4 Just  be  more  than  five  minutes,  that’s  all,’  said  Nick,  and  before  I 
could  close  the  casement  I heard  a chip — chip — chipping  kind  of  noise 
that  I knew  proceeded  from  flint  and  steel,  and  saw  a few  sparks  through 
the  thick  fog.  I had  heard  of  Nick  by  name  although  I had  never  seen 
him  until  then,  and  from  what  I had  heard  of  him  I felt  assured  that 
any  tlireat  he  uttered  would  not  be  uttered  in  vain. 

44  I ran  to  my  father’s  door,  and  told  him  who  was  below.  He  was  up 
instantly,  like  a sailor  disturbed  with  the  cry  of  4 a man  overboard,’  and 
I was  ordered  to  grope  my  way  in  the  dark  and  admit  Nick  as  quickly  as 
I could.  I did  so,  and  I got  such  a box  on  the  ear  for  keeping  him  in 
the  open  air  so  long,  that  it  tingles  now  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  it. 
I hated  Nick  then,  though  I learned  to  love  him  afterwards. 

44  Well,  my  father  came  down  shortly  with  a light  and  the  keys  of  the 
bar,  and  when  I had  made  up  a good  fire  and  put  the  kettle  over  it,  I 
was  ordered  off  to  bed,  but  not  before  I had  taken  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Croxtead’s  personal  appearance. 

44  He  was  as  ugly  as  sin  is  said  to  be.  He  had  lost  an  eye  by  a cutlass 
wound  in  a scrimmage,  and  the  same  blow  had  left  a deep  scar  right 
across  a nose  that  had  been  as  prominent  as  an  eagle’s  beak,  but  the  blow, 
by  crushing  the  bone,  had  left  it  a pug.  His  teeth  had  suffered  in  some 
other  affray,  and  brought  his  chin  much  nearer  to  the  nose  than  nature 
intended  it  to  be.  His  whiskers  were  enormously  large  and  bushy,  aod 
his  hair  was  as  white  as  our  gray  mare’s  tail.  Such  a pair  of  shoulders 
as  he  had  you  never  saw,  nor  such  calves  to  a pair  of  legs  either,  and  his 
hands  were  bigger  than  a moderate  sized  shoulder  of  mutton.  He  cer- 
tainly was  what  is  called  an  ugly  customer,  and  not  a man  to  sing  4 meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone’  to,  if  you  thought  he  would  have  accepted  the 
invitation. 

44  After  I had  seen  the  man  I could  not  rest  without  listening  to  the 
tale  which  I knew  he  wished  to  communicate  to  my  father ; so  after  I 
had  gone  up  to  my  room,  and  closed  my  door  with  a bang,  I opened  it 
again  very  gently  and  slipped  down  stairs,  taking  great  care  that  not  a stair 
should  creak  under  me  lest  I should  be  detected  and  murdered  on  the 
spot. 

44  Soon  after  I had  placed  my  ear  at  a convenient  crack  in  the  door,  I 
heard  my  father  ask  him  what  brought  him  over  to  the  Ness  at  such  an 
hour,  and  in  such  weather. 

44  A deep  gruff  voice  replied  ; but  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
the  reply,  I must  give  you  a short  history  of  the  individual  who  made  it 

44  Nicholas  Croxtead  came  from  no  one  knew  where,  and  took  a lone 
farm  house  just  opposite  the  Ness  on  the  main-laud.  The  farm  itself  he 
took  to,  but  never  farmed  it  except  to  grow  oats,  beans,  and  lucem,  as 
a crop  for  his  horses.  What  his  trade  w'as,  or  how  he  lived,  nobody 
knew  exactly  ; but  if  you  wanted  a horse  or  a cow,  a piece  of  silk,  a bale 
of  tobacco,  a tub  of  choice  spirits,  or  some  Valenciennes  lace,  a watch,  or 
a ship’s  cable,  a jewelled  crown,  or  a strong  anchor,  you  had  only  to  hint 
your  w ants  to  him,  and  you  were  supplied  with  the  article  fifty  per  cent 
better  and  cheaper  than  you  could  get  it  elsewhere. 

44  Nick  Croxtead  was  looked  very  shy  upon  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry  when  he  first  settled  down  amongst  them  ; but  by  some  means  or 
other  he  got  very  thick  with  them  after  awhile,  and  4 who  but  Nick, 
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was  the  cry  when  they  wanted  a pony  or  a pointer,  a little  good  tea  or 
some  strong  waters.  The  ladies  too  smiled  upon  him,  for  he  was  good 
looking  before  he  fell  into  scrapes,  and  many  a ball-room  has  looked  the 
grander  for  the  lace  and  jewels  supplied  to  the  fair  wearers  by  Master 
Nick. 

**  As  to  coursing,  hunting  and  shooting,  Nick  had  the  best  in  the 
county.  He  was  better  horsed,  better  dogged,  and  better  gunned  than 
any  of  the  real  gentry,  though  he  sold  more  horses,  dogs,  and  guns  than 
any  body — even  than  those  who  were  in  that  way  of  trade.  He  never 
objected  to  part  with  any  tiling  he  had,  and  that  too  at  a very  reason- 
able rate.  His  only  stipulation  was,  * Pay  ready  money,  aud  ask  no 
questions,’  which  was,  generally,  cheerfully  complied  with. 

*•  Nick  got  on  very  well,  and  married  a lady — a real  lady — the  sister 
of  Squire  Whortleberry,  of  Longfield  Hall.  She  had  been  a great  flirt, 
and  jilted  half  the  county,  but  she  took  Nick  for  better  or  worse  when 
she  saw  a certain  little  box  opened  in  which  he  kept  his  watches  and 
jewellery.  He  treated  her  kindly,  I’ve  been  told,  but  never  let  her  into 
any  of  his  secrets.  In  this  he  acted  wisely,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

“ Well,  Nick  lost  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  grand  friends  in  this 
way  at  first.  His  respectable  brother-in-law,  Squire  Whortleberry,  had 
the  horse  he  rode,  purchased  of  Nick  for  thirty  guineas,  claimed  in  the 
field  as  belonging  to  a gentleman  in  the  neighbouring  county.  He 
called  upon  Nick  to  explain  the  mistake,  but  he  had  ridden  off  the  field, 
and  was  not  to  be  found.  Another  gentleman  saw  the  splendid  brace  of 
setters  that  Nick  had  let  him  have  as  a favour  for  ten  guineas,  advertised 
for  in  the  county  paper  as  having  been  illegally  abstracted  from  their 
kennel ; and  a third  squire  was  challenged  with  shooting  with  a stolen  gun 
just  as  he  had  won  the  stakes  at  a pigeon  match. 

“ Nick,  when  taxed  with  these  unpleasantries,  merely  shook  his  head 
and  reminded  the  gentlemen  of  the  terms  on  which  they  had  become 
purchasers,  ‘ ready  money,  and  no  questions  asked.*  Even  his  wife  could 
not  get  any  information  out  of  him  over  his  cups — for  he  was  addicted  to 
joviality. 

“ He  began  to  be  what  is  called  ‘ looked  shy  upon,’  and  at  last  cut  by 
the  county  men,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  it,  though  his  wife 
did,  for  though  the  house  was  filled  with  company,  it  wras  of  a sort  she 
did  not  like  ; so  one  very  fine  morning  she  eloped  with  a gentleman 
whose  name  was  not  Nicholas  Croxtead.  Nicholas  was  severely  hurt  by 
her  conduct,  and  was  missing  for  a day  or  two.  The  eloper  was  missing 
for  a longer  period,  for  he  disappeared  one  evening,  and  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  Mrs.  Nick  found  herself  on  board  an  outward-bound 
West  Indiaman  with  a gag  in  her  mouth,  and  an  assurance  from  a voice 
which  whispered  it  gruffly  in  her  ear  that  * if  she  was  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land again  something  unpleasant  would  be  sure  to  happen  to  her.*  She 
never  was  seen  in  England  again. 

u Nick  varied  his  mode  of  living  after  his  wife  set  sail.  He  kicked 
all  his  female  servants  out  of  doors,  and  admitted  none  but  males  into 
Ills  house.  His  housekeeper  was  an  old  sailor  with  one  arm  and  a 
wooden  leg  ; his  cook  was  a black  man,  and  his  groom  of  the  chambers 
and  washerwoman,  I was  about  to  call  him,  was  a sort  of  Lascar.  All  of 
those  odd-looking  domestics  could  talk  a variety  of  lingos,  and  so  could 
their  master. 
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“ The  company  he  entertained  at  his  house  was  a different  sort  to a. 
You  never  saw  a countryman  at  his  table,  except  it  might  be  a little  farmer 
or  a tradesman  from  the  neighbouring  town.  His  guests  were  all  Lon- 
doners or  foreigners,  and  there  were  said  to  be  strange  doings  in  his 
house  : gambling  and  drinking  all  night,  quarrels  and  fighting,  and  some- 
times wounds  given  and  received,  but  not  from  a plain  English  fist.  The 
knife  was  used,  and  the  report  of  a pistol,  followed  by  a deep  groan,  was 
sometimes  heard.  His  house  got  a bad  name  in  the  country,  and  no 
one  cared  to  pass  near  it  after  sunset,  or  before  cock-crow  in  the 
morning. 

“ Shortly  after  these  sad  doings  began,  Nick’s  money  became  scarcer, 
and  he  who  never  owed  any  one  a penny  -was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  was  dunned  and  tormented  for  money  due 
from  all  quarters,  and  at  last  served  with  writs  and  law  proceedings. 
He  was  very  civil  to  the  officers  at  first,  and  entertained  them  hand- 
somely at  his  table,  indeed  so  handsomely,  that  they  never  left  his  house 
sober,  and  were  surprised  on  the  following  morning  to  find  themselves  at 
home,  with  nothing  to  show  their  employers  as  the  result  of  their  visit  to- 
the  defendant,  but  the  writs  they  had  carried  with  them,  and  which 
were  invariably  restored  to  them  lest  they  should  complain  of  having  been 
robbed. 

“ It  was  not  likely  that  such  sharp  practitioners  as  bailiffs’  followers, 
and  sheriffs’  officers,  would  put  up  with  such  sort  of  treatment  long ; so 
one  day,  the  sharpest  officer  of  the  lot,  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  Nick’s 
person  and  convey  him  to  gaol  if  he  did  not  pay  the  demand  which  he 
had  against  him.  His  brother- officers  anxiously  waited  the  result  of  the 
application.  Well,  Big  Tom,  as  he  was  called,  -went  in  his  shay-cart 
witli  his  follower,  a bigger  and  stronger  man  than  himself,  and  asked  to 
see  Nick.  He  was  shown  into  the  room,  without  any  hesitation,  in 
which  Nick  was  sitting  alone  at  his  dinner.  Big  Tom  took  care  to  have- 
his  follower  admitted  at  the  same  time,  to  which  the  black  cook,  who  had 
let  them  in,  made  no  objection.  Nick  was  as  polite  as  ever,  and  asked 
the  officer  and  his  man  to  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink  with  him.  Both 
of  them  refused,  and  Tom  showing  his  bit  of  parchment  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  unless  he  could  pay  350 L 
the  amount  of  his  claim  against  him. 

“ Nick  made  no  resistance  but  read  the  document  carefully,  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  said  in  the  civilest  manner  possible,  that  lie  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  so  much  money  by  him,  but  would  examine  his  writing- 
desk  and  ascertain.  He  called  for  his  desk,  and  when  it  was  brought  to 
him,  he  begged  of  Tom  and  his  follower  to  be  seated  while  he  counted  a 
bundle  of  notes  which  he  had  taken  from  his  desk.  They  did  so,  one  on 
each  side  of  him  for  fear  he  should  give  them  the  slip.  They  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  before  their  legs  were  seized  by  Nick's  men, 
who  were  concealed  beneath  the  table-cloth.  They  were  pulled  under 
the  table,  their  arms  and  legs  tied  securely,  aud  then  dragged  out  and 
seated  in  their  chairs  again.  Nick  looked  first  at  the  master  and  then  at 
the  man,  and  bursting  into  a loud  laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined,  by  his 
servants  and  friends,  told  them  that  among  all  his  faults  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  a want  of  hospitality,  and  that  he  never  allowed  a visiter 
to  quit  his  house  without  having  eaten  and  drank  in  it.  The  officer 
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-swore  he  would  not  taste  a mouthful  of  any  thing,  and  the  man  swore 
ditto  to  his  master. 

“ Nick  said  nothing,  but  cut  the  writ  in  two,  precisely  in  the  middle, 
rubbed  a little  butter  over  the  parchment,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  allies 
forced  Tom  and  his  man  to  swallow  each  one  half  of  the  warrant.  They 
resisted,  but  it  was  in  vain  against  numbers  as  strong  as  themselves. 
When  the  writ  was  fairly  served,  a funnel  was  placed  in  each  of  their 
mouths,  and  a bottle  of  strong  rum  poured  down  their  throats.  They 
were  then  tied  back  to  back,  and  placed  in  the  shay- cart — the  reins 
were  cut,  and  the  blinkers  taken  from  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  which  set  off 
with  them  at  a fearful  gallop,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  fell  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Tom  and  his  man  were  found  lying  in  the  road  sadly 
bruised,  and  in  a state  of  incipient  apoplexy,  from  the  strength  of  the 
rum  and  the  excess  of  their  fright.  Nothing  would  ever  induce  either  of 
them  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Nick  Croxtead  again. 

" I could  narrate  many  stories  of  the  way  in  which  Nick  evaded  the 
the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  but  it  would  only  weary  you — suffice  it  to 
say,  he  was  never  taken  to  prison,  though  he  had  two  or  three  narrow 
escapes.  As  to  other  matters,  he  was  always  in  trouble  about  poaching, 
horse-dealing,  or  smuggling,  and  many  a hard  flight,  ay,  and  fight, 
too,  had  he  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties ; but  he  always  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  was  at  last  so  much  feared,  that  no  man,  unless  well- 
supported,  would  venture  to  attempt  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
him. 

u But  I must  now  tell  you  what  I heard  while  I listened  at  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  Nick,  for  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  was  sit- 
ting w ith  my  father. 

“ * What  brings  you  to  the  Ness,  and  on  such  a night  ? It  must  be 
something  more  than  usual  that  would  induce  you  to  quit  the  farm,  and 
cross  the  sands  in  such  a tide  and  fog  as  this,  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ?’ 
said  my  father. 

“ * Jabez  Buntline,  fill  me  a large  tumbler  with  sheer  spirit,  for  I am 
nearly  chilled  with  the  fog,  and  have  had  to  swim  for  my  life.  My 
horse,  poor  thing,  is,  I fear,  drowned  and  food  for  fishes,  and  how  I escaped 
I cannot  tell.* 

“ I heard  the  spirits  poured  into  the  glass,  and  I heard  a peculiar 
sound  which  convinced  me  that  Nick  had  drained  it  at  a draught. 

“ * Now/  said  he,  * listen.  I had  promised  a friend  of  mine  to  send 
him  a supply  of  game.  I knew  that  my  worthy  brother-in-law’s  coverts 
were  well  furnished,  and  as  he  has  not  been  very  liberal  to  me  of  late,  I 
resolved  to  take  what  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  give.  We  went,  and  to 
make  a long  story  short  we  were  taken  ; for  one  of  my  scoundrels — a 
wretch,  whose  life  I saved,  and  who  has  lived  on  my  bounty  for  years — 
betrayed  me  for  a heavy  bribe.  Curse  him  ! never  let  him  cross  my 
path  again.’ 

“ I could  hear  him  grind  his  teeth  as  he  said  this. 

“ ‘ Well ; resistance  was  useless,  but  I have  resolved  never  to  be  shut 
up  in  a prison,  so  I resorted  to  stratagem.  When  we  were  carried  up  to 
the  house  of  the  nearest  magistrate — for  they  were  afraid  to  convey  us 
across  the  country  to  the  gaol  in  the  night,  lest  my  myrmidons,  as  they 
call  the  honest  fellows  who  see  me  righted,  should  rescue  me — I was  se- 
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parated  from  the  rest  of  my  gang,  and  locked  up  with  two  stout  men  in 
the  butler’s  pantry,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  barred  and 
strongly  fastened  to  secure  the  plate  and  other  family  valuables.  I was 
quiet  for  a time,  and  then  was  seized  with  a sudden  illness  which  termi- 
nated in  a violent  fit.  My  struggles  were  so  frightful,  and  I grew  so  black 
in  the  face,  that  one  of  my  keepers  opened  the  door,  and  bawled  loudly  for 
help.  The  other  was  so  frightened,  that  bound  as  I was  I could  have 
knocked  both  of  them  down  and  escaped,  but  I had  a safer  plan  than 
that.  The  fellow’s  cries  brought  the  magistrate  and  all  his  party  whom 
he  was  entertaining  at  his  table  in  gratitude  for  my  capture.  They 
found  me  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  my  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting 
from  their  sockets.  My  struggles  were  so  violent  that  it  took  four  strong 
men  to  hold  me  down.  I had  learned  to  counterfeit  fits  in  my  early  days. 
They  were  so  frightened  that  they  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  came,  felt 
me  pulse,  and  examined  my  tongue.  He  unbound  my  hands  and  ordered 
my  to  be  carried  to  bed  immediately.  This  was  no  joke  to  my  bearers, 
for  I managed  to  bite,  scratch,  or  kick  them  all.  Glad  enough  they 
were  when  the  doctor,  my  friend  Tobias  Snolter,  told  them  to  cover  me 
up  with  the  bed-clothes  and  hold  me  tightly  down. 

“ 1 Suddenly  the  nature  of  my  fit  changed,  and  I fell  into  a quiescent 
state.  Toby  Snolter  put  up  his  lancet  which  he  was  about  to  plunge 
into  my  arm,  and  told  the  people  that  1 must  be  left  alone  with  him  and 
quite  quiet,  or  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  my  life.  He  ordered 
a book,  and  some  brandy-and-water  for  himself,  and  said  he  would  sit  np 
to  watch  me.  We  were  left  alone,  after  a little  demurring  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrate,  and  had  two  or  three  jolly  glasses  together — for  poor 
Snolter  owes  all  he  has  in  the  world  to  me — and  a score  of  jolly  laughs  at 
our  entertainer’s  expense.  As  soon  as  all  was  quiet,  I tied  Toby  Snolter 
tightly  to  the  bedpost,  gagged  him  comfortably  to  himself,  and  leapt  out 
of  the  window,  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  give  fresh  air  to  the  pa- 
ralytic patient.  I sought  my  own  stables,  mounted  my  horse,  and  by  a 
wonderful  escape,  here  I am.' 

“ * And  in  safety,’  said  my  father.  ‘ The  signal  shall  be  given  in  the 
morning,  and  let  any  one  catch  you  who  can.’ 

“ I had  heard  all  I wished  to  near,  and  crept  into  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ingl  was  up  before  dawn,  and  was  ordered  by  my  father,  who  had  sat  up 
with  his  guest  until  he  could  turn  in  in  safety,  to  give  a hint  to  the  Ne33 
men,  that  a refugee  had  arrived  in  the  island,  and  to  keep  a sharp  look 
out. 

“ Our  plan  is  a very  simple  one,  but  not  the  less  effective  on  that  ac- 
count. The  island  is  as  flat  as  a plate,  the  raised  rim  of  which  will  represent 
our  sea-wall.  Shepherds  and  farming  men  are  spread  over  its  surface  in 
their  daily  occupations.  If  a stranger  is  seen  approaching  over  the  sands 
or  by  boat,  a crook,  a hoe,  a rake,  or  any  other  implement  of  husbandry 
is  held  up  high  in  the  air;  the  signal  is  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  every  body  is  on  the  alert  ; the  pursued  person 
is  easily  stowed  away  in  some  barn  or  out-building,  until  the  search  is 
over,  or  if  he  is  found  out,  easily  rescued  by  some  little  band,  who  sel- 
dom leave  the  captors  until  they  have  given  them  a lesson  which  teaches 
them  the  sore  consequences  of  venturing  into  the  Ness. 

“ I had  not  long  returned  to  my  home,  ere  news  was  brought  that  a 
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strong  body  of  cavalry  was  riding  over  the  sands.  This  was  a new  foe  to 
us,  and  we  were  perplexed  about  it,  though  determined  to  fight,  if  need- 
ful, for  the  rights  of  our  asylum,  and  not  give  up  a man  who  had  thrown 
himself  upon  our  protection.  When  Nick  Croxtead  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  he  was  resolved  not  to  get  us  into  a scrape ; 
but  said  that  if  any  one  would  put  him  off  in  a boat  as  far  as  the  Spit, 
he  should  be  safe,  as  he  had  a vessel  lying  there  that  would  take  him  on 
board,  and  set  sail  at  once  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  I volunteered  to 
do  so,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  afloat,  and  half-way  to  the  Spit  be- 
fore the  soldiers  reached  this  house,  with  Toby  Snolter  at  their  head, 
vowing  vengeance  against  Nick  for  his  scurvy  treatment  of  him. 

u Nick  rewarded  me  with  a handsome  gold  ring  when  I had  put  him 
aboard  a little  schooner,  and  I lost  sight  of  him,  and  so  did  every 
body  about  us  for  some  years.  His  creditors  seized  his  goods,  and  the 
farm-house  was  left  to  run  to  ruin  as  it  chose.  Suddenly  Nick  returned, 
as  brown  as  if  he  had  been  living  beneath  a vertical  sun.  He  was 
wealthy  too ; paid  every  body  every  thing  that  was  due  to  them,  repaired 
the  farm-house,  and  lived  very  quietly.  How  he  got  rid  of  some  of 
the  law  matters,  I cannot  say  ; but  we  know  that  money  will  do 
wonders. 

44  By  degrees  Nick  got  to  his  old  tricks  again — ” 

44  And  yet,”  said  I,  44  you  learned  to  love  the  man,  for  so  you  told 
me. 

44  Stranger,”  said  mine  host,  44  I told  you  truly,  for  he  saved  my  father 
from  ruin,  was  the  friend  of  the  otherwise  friendless,  and  suffered  no 
man  to  be  oppressed  because  he  was  poor  ; moreover,  he  gave  me  that 
excellent  gun.” 

“ Go  on,”  said  I,  44  the  plea  is  a good  one.” 

44  Well,  as  I have  said,  Nick  got  to  his  old  tricks  again,  smuggling 
and  all,  and  worse  than  all,  gaming  and  drinking  with  the  old  set,  fur- 
bished up  with  some  new'  ones,  not  a whit  better  than  the  old.  The 
same  consequences  followed.  He  got  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes  and  diffi- 
culties, and  finally  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  again.  Instead  of  resist- 
ing his  creditors,  and  insulting  them,  he  expressed  deep  contrition  for 
his  folly,  dismissed  his  gambling  friends,  and  offered  to  sell  every  thing 
to  pay  his  debts  as  far  as  his  assets  would  allow  him.  He  would  have 
done  so,  I have  no  doubt,  had  he  not  been  taken  seriously  ill  and  died — 
under  the  care  of  his  grieving  friend  Toby  Snolter,  who  said  that  his 
patient  had  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  though  every  body  else  said  it 
was  in  the  course  of  medicine. 

44 1,  and  many  other  of  his  friends,  saw  poor  Old  Nick  in  his  coffin, 
and  the  old  women  and  children,  though  he  had  been  a good  friend  to 
them,  were  glad  when  they  heard  we  had  seen  him  safely  screwed  down. 
He  had  indeed  caused  them  no  little  terror  by  gettiug  their  husbands, 
fathers  and  sons  into  scrapes  in  his  rescues — there’s  no  denying  it.  They 
were  afraid  of  him,  and  glad  he  was  gone.  We  saw  him  buried,  and  I 
for  one  shed  real  tears  over  his  grave,  and  shortly  after  over  my  father  s 
too,  w'ho,  I verily  believe,  got  killed  merely  to  keep  Old  Nick  company, 
he  was  so  grateful  to  him  for  all  he  had  done  for  him. 

44 1 succeeded  to  4 The  Fish,’  and  to  my  father  s business,  and  had  not 
the  less  custom,  because  I could  tell  some  true  tales  of  the  dear  departed 
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Kick  Croxtead,  and  show  the  little  dear  kill-devil  there  that  he  gave 
me.  Many  a stranger  has,  like  yourself,  come  to  visit  me  merely  to  near 
me  talk  of  Old  Nick,  and  see  me  shoot  fowl  with  his  namesake.  It's 
been  a little  fortune  to  me  has  that  gun. 

“ Well ; I went  on  prosperous  for  two  years,  and  enjoyed  myself,  es- 
pecially in  fowling.  One  evening  I came  home  earlier  than  usual,  with- 
out waiting  for  flight-time,  for  I was  tired,  and  had  had  good  sport 
during  the  day.  I gave  the  birds  to  my  wife,  and  took  Old  Nick  there 
— the  piece  I mean — into  the  little  back -house  to  clean  and  oil  her. 
While  I was  busy  with  the  lock,  I heard  a tap  at  the  window.  I called 
out  to  know  who  it  was. 

“ ‘ Nick,  you  ignoramus,’  replied  the  same  voice,  in  the  same  words  as 
I had  heard  some  years  before. 

“ * What  do  you  want  ?* 

“ * I want  Jabez  Buntline.' 

“ ‘ I — I — I — am — he,'  said  I,  trembling.  * What  do  you  want  with 
him?’ 

“ ‘ I want  to  borrow  the  gun  I gave  him ; it  is  just  flight,  and  the 
fowl  are  as  thick  as  hail.’ 

“ I heard  the  voice  of  Nick  Croxtead — for  there  was  no  mistaking  it, 
but  I believed  it  to  be  the  devil's,  for  I knew  that  Nick  was  dead, 
screwed  down,  and  buried,  leaving  many  mourners  besides  his  unpaid 
creditors  behind  him ; so  I swung  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  round  at  the 
window,  smashed  the  lattice-work  out,  and  knocked  dowm  somebody.  I 
heard  a deep  curse  or  two,  and  before  I could  look  out  to  see  who  it  was 
that  doubled  Old  Nick  so  well,  a burly  body  forced  itself  through  the 
window-frame,  and  the  gray-hair,  bushy  whiskers,  slit  nose,  and  missing 
teeth,  convinced  me  that  Nick’s  ghost  stood  before  me.  I fell  flat  upon 
my  face. 

“ * Lend  me  the  gun,  you  fool,  and  don’t  lay  floundering  there  ; the 
fowl  will  be  on  wing  in  a moment.' 

“ ‘ Take  it,  and  rid  me  of  your  presence,'  said  I,  believing  it  was 
Nick’s  ghost — but  it  was  Nick  himself.  He  returned  in  less  than  an 
hour  with  his  gun,  and  a score  of  widgeon  and  ducks,  and  Toby  Snolter. 
We  had  a private  room,  and  there  I was  let  into  the  secret  of  Nick’s 
sham  death  and  burial.  Toby,  it  seems,  was  a dab  at  making  casts  of 
countenances,  and  had  taken  Old  Nick’s  to  the  life — or  rather  to  the 
death.  We  had  a veiy  pleasant  night — very.  But  fill  up,  and  have  one 
more  glass,  and  then  to  bed.” 

“ But,  mine  host,  what  became  of  Old  Nick  eventually  ?**  I asked. 

“ Pay  ready  money  and  ask  no  questions was  all  the  further  infor- 
mation I could  obtain  about  NICK  CROXTEAD,  THE  LAW- 
EVADER. 
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Chap.  VIII. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Roberts’  family,  the  brilliant  weekly  ball  of 
Madame  de  Soissonac  recurred  on  the  evening  following  the  important  day 
on  which  the  “ undaunted  Edward”  had  thought  proper  to  peril  his 
Ropes  by  uttering  the  energetic  and  very  decisive  exclamation  of  “ Que 
tu  es  belle!”  as  related  in  the  last  chapter.  Madame  de  Soissonac, 
though  the  rents  which  supplied  the  funds  for  her  splendid  hospitalities 
were  furnished,  not  by  the  plough,  but  the  loom,  was  much  too  well-bred 
a person  to  make  a fuss  and  a scene  about  any  thing.  She  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  stirring  up  the  dust  and  sand  which  lay  unseen  in  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  marble  reservoir,  whence  sprang  the  sparkling 
fountain  which  refreshed  the  blossom-scented  air  of  her  fourth  drawing- 
room, as  have  clouded  her  fair  brow  with  a frown  when  she  saw  the  ac- 
customed group  of  Robertses  make  their  appearance.  That  the  offending 
youth  himself  wras  to  “live  a man  forbid,”  was,  of  course,  a matter  de- 
cided upon  ; but  Madame  de  Soissonac  understood  the  business  before  her 
a great  deal  too  well  to  set  about  it  by  drawing  all  eyes  upon  her,  by 
marked  rudeness  to  his  family.  No,  she  received  them  with  the  same 
bland  smile  as  heretofore,  and  even  the  wide  awake  Mrs.  Roberts  herself 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  specify  any  point  in  the  conduct  of  their 
very  graceful  entertainer  that  indicated  any  alteration  in  her  manner  of 
receiving  them.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  before  the  end  of  the  evening  the 
sensitive  Maria  remarked  that  Madame  de  Soissonac,  whom  she  chose  to 
consider  as  her  own  very  particular  friend,  had  not  once  given  her  the 
wished-for  opportunity  of  practising  that  recently  acquired  caressing 
little  manoeuvre  by  which  ladies  gracefully  proclaim  across  the  largest 
theatre,  or  the  most  crowded  ball-room,  their  tender  affection  for  each 
other.  On  former  occasions  it  is  certain  that  this  very  distinguished 
specimen  of  the  Boursier  aristocracy  had  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the 
course  of  a single  evening,  been  seen  to  flutter  the  taper  tips  of  her  close- 
fitting,  snow-white,  inimitable  gants  de  Paris , within  half  an  inch  of  her 
pretty  mouth,  with  her  smiling  eyes  fixed  the  while  on  the  delighted 
Maria  Roberts,  in  token  of  feeling  the  most  affectionate  inclination  to 
embrace  her,  did  time  and  place  adhere.  This  part  of  “ friendship’s  holy 
rite”  was  now  wanting,  which  was  a great  deal  the  more  provoking  be- 
cause the  responding  caress  to  which  it  gave  birth  was  never  performed 
by  Maria  without  peculiar  satisfaction,  first  because  she  felt  certain  that 
she  did  it  with  very  peculiar  grace ; and,  secondly,  because  at  that  time 
she  knew  of  nothing  else  which  she  could  do  which  would  be  likely  to 
give  her  an  air  decidedly  Freuch. 

As  to  the  young  man  himself,  who  had  been  just  sufficiently  puzzled 
by  the  fair  lady’s  manner  of  receiving  the  first  impassioned  words  he  had 
ventured  to  utter,  to  feel  that  he  had  rather  enter  her  saloon  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  father,  and  sisters,  than  alone, — as  for  the  still  aspiring, 
but  a little  frightened  Edward,  he  was  only  more  elaborately  elegant  m 
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his  dress  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  he  had  not  been  five  minutes 
in  the  room,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world  convinced  him  was  long- 
enough  to  prove  that  there  was  no  immediate  intention  of  kicking  him 
out  of  it,  before  he  completely  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  failed  not 
speedily  to  address  Madame  de  Soissonac  in  an  accent  which  none  of  the 
acute  bystanders  could  mistake  either  for  indifference  or  timidity,  with 
“ £sou8  allons  danser  ensemble ! N’est  pas  ?” 

Had  Madame  de  Soisonnac  answered  at  all  to  this  amiable  invitation, 
it  is  probable  that  her  manner  would  have  so  far  responded  to  his  as  to 
have  been  at  least  equally  free  from  indifference  and  timidity  ; but  she 
knew  better.  Of  course  she  did  not  hear  him,  either  on  that  occasion  or 
any  other  throughout  the  whole  evening,  on  which  he  thought  proper  to 
address  her.  But  as  this  deafness  produced  no  change  in  the  charming 
expression  of  her  pretty  face,  the  youth  attributed  his  disappointment 
wholly  to  the  density  of  the  brilliant  crowd  which  filled  the  rooms.  And 
so  far  all  was  well,  and  led  to  no  deeper  expression  of  mortification  than 
was  exhaled  in  the  ear  of  one  of  his  new  friends,  whom  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  there,  by  a few  such  phrases  as  “ It  is  d — d difficult,  I 
promise  you,  to  make  love  in  a mob.  I got  on  a devilish  deal  better  in 
a snug  little  tete-a-tete  that  I contrived  to  manage  with  her  yesterday,” 
&c. 

But  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  all  this  fair-seeming  continuation 
of  the  most  important  acquaintance  they  had  made,  it  teas  unfortunate 
for  the  Robertses  that  this  soiree  dansante  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
matinee  galante  of  the  day  before ; for,  had  the  fair  Parisian  been  left  to 
meditate  upon  the  subject  for  another  day,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
comedy  of  the  adventure  would  have  become  more  obvious  in  her  eyes, 
and  its  insignificant  offence  less  so  ; and  thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  might 
have  appeared  rather  a treasure  than  an  insult,  for  many  might  have  been 
the  hours  rendered  gay  by  the  ris  folatre  which  her  descriptions  of  the 
young  Englishman’s  tender  passion  would  have  been  sure  to  produce 
amidst  the  members  of  her  own  petite  comite . But  the  anger  which  the 
poor  youth  had  inspired  was  too  recent,  as  yet,  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of 
in  a laugh,  and  therefore  before  the  Roberts*  family,  who  always  stayed 
in  every  ball-room  to  the  last,  took  their  departure  she  told  them,  with 
the  very  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  that  unexpected  circumstances 
obliged  her  to  make  an  alteration  in  her  manner  of  receiving,  and  there- 
fore that  she  was  constrained,  with  infinite  regret,  to  inform  them  that  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  solicit  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  com- 
pany for  the  following  Tuesday. 

As  the  lady  gracefully  bowed  herself  back  into  an  inner  room  as  she 
uttered  the  last  words  of  this  most  disagreeable  announcement,  the 
startled  family  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  any  feeling  whatever 
upon  the  occasion ; and,  in  indeed,  it  appeared  that  just  at  that  time  they 
had  none  of  them  any  great  inclination  to  speak,  for  they  put  on  their 
cloaks  and  shawls  in  perfect  silence,  which  remained  unbroken  for  at  least 
a minute  after  they  had  driven  from  the  door.  And  then  it  was  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  spoke  first,  a precedence  which  she  might  not  perhaps  have 
enjoyed  had  not  the  hearts  of  her  daughters  been  at  the  moment  too 
full  for  utterance. 

“ What  on  earth  does  she  mean,  Agatha,  by  1 circonstances  tm- 
privues  V said  she,  drawing  up  the  glass  of  the  carriage  with  a jerk 
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which  plainly  proved  she  suspected  something.  “ Do  you  suppose  she 
said  the  same  to  every  body  ? If  she  did  not,  you  know  it  is  quite  plain 
that  there  must  be  a screw  loose  somewhere.” 

“ Of  course  she  did,  mamma,”  replied  Maria,  before  her  elder  sister 
could  find  breath  to  speak.  “ How  can  you  possibly  suppose  that  she 
meant  to  exclude  us  personally  ? I,  for  one,  should  be  the  most  ungrate- 
ful creature  in  existence  if  I did  not  know  and  feel,  beyond  a shadow  of 
doubt,  that  she  has  conceived  an  affection  for  me  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon way.  It  is  vastly  likely,  to  be  sure,  that  she  should  mean  to  insult 
us  personally,  isn’t  it  ?” 

44  I do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  mamma,”  replied  Agatha,  so- 
lemnly, as  soon  as  her  more  volatile  sister  had  ceased  speaking  ; “ but  I 
own  I cannot  help  suspecting  that  politics  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.” 

“ Politics,  child  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  a good  deal  of  alarm, 
for  Mr.  Roberts  was  a very  violent  tory ; “ politics  ? Who  can  have  been 
such  a fool  as  to  go  talking  politics  at  the  house  of  a Frenchman  ? I hope 
and  trust,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  you  haven’t  been  such  an  idiot— have  ye  ? 
Tell  me  at  once,  if  you  please,  sir.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  I should 
know.” 

“ I am  safe  this  time,  my  dear,  at  any  rate,”  replied  this  admirable 
pattern  of  conjugal  gentleness,  “ for  how  could  I speak  about  politics, 
or  any  thing  else,  when  I don’t  know  a single  word  of  their  language  ? 
Except  indeed  just  enough  to  say  at  dinner-time  * pang  si  vous  play/ 
and  that,  you  know,  I am  obliged  to  say,  because  that  stupid  fellow  posi- 
tively won’t  learn  English,  though  God  knows,  ’tis  as  easy  as  breathing.” 

“ Nonsense,  Mr.  Roberts,  nobody  suspected  you  of  speaking  French,”  re- 
turned his  lady.  “ If  you  had  not  had  a wife  a little  quicker  than  yourself 
who  could  have  spoken  for  you,  it  is  likely  enough  that  you  might  not  have 
been  quite  so  far  behind  hand  as  you  are.  But  though  you  can’t  talk 
French,  we  all  know  well  enough  that  you  can  talk  politics,  and  I do  beg 
that  you  will  answer  me  plainly  and  honestly.  Did  you  say  any  thing 
in  English  that  might  have  been  translated  to  either  Mr.  or  Madame 
Soissonac  about  the  right  of  Charles  Dix  to  reign  over  them  ? Did  you, 
Mr.  Roberts,  or  did  you  not  ?” 

“ No,  then,  upon  my  life  and  soul,  I never  did  any  such  thing,  Mrs. 
Roberts,”  replied  the  good  man,  with  considerable  animation.  “ I know 
that  I am  not  so  clever  as  you  are,  and  I never  pretended  to  be,  but  I’m 
not  such  a dolt  either  as  to  run  my  head  against  a stone  wall  ; and  it 
would  be  something  very  like  it,  I think,  if  I were  to  set  about  preaching 
rebellion  against  King  Philip  in  a Paris  ball-room.  I never  did  any  such 
thing,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  I am  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it  if  you  choose 
it.” 


“ You  did  not  understand  me,  mamma,”  said  Agatha,  tartly.  “ No- 
thing that  papa  could  possibly  say,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  the  least 
likely  to  affect  Madame  de  Soissonac’s  opinions  or  conduct  towards  us. 
She  is  not  such  a fool  as  that,  I promise  you.  The  politics  I meant  to 
speak  of  do  not  at  all  concern  the  opinions  of  papa,  but  the  feelings  of 
France  towards  England  ; and  I am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  all 
the  things  I read  in  4 Galignan ? to-day  about  all  that  quarrelling  in  the 
East,  you  know,  may  not  make  the  higher  classes  among  the  French 
people  rather  afraid  to  patronize  the  English.  Any  thing  and  every 
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thing1  is  more  probable  than  that  such  a very  elegant  person  as  Madame 
do  Soissonac  should  behave  to  us  with  such  abominable  rudeness  for 
nothing  ; I will  not  believe  it” 

“ And  I will  not  allow  that  she  has  behaved  rudely  at  all,”  said  Maria, 
“ and  I must  say  that  I think  it  is  very  ungrateful,  as  well  as  very  absurd, 
to  accuse  her  of  it  till  you  see  whether  she  drops  us  entirely,  or  only 
means  to  alter  the  day  or  the  hour,  or  the  style  of  her  parties.  I have 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  we  shall  have  a fresh  billet  of  invitation  of 
some  kind  or  other  before  we  are  twenty-four  hours  older.  Most  likely 
before  we  get  to  breakfast  to-morrow  morning.” 

“ God  grant  we  may,  Maria  !”  replied  her  mother  very  fervently.  " I 
am  sure  Paris  would  not  be  Paris  for  you  girls,  nor  for  me  either  indeed, 
if  Madame  de  Soissonac  gave  us  up.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it, 
my  dear  Edward  ? You  don’t  say  a word,  and  yet  I am  sure  you  are 
more  likely  to  make  a good  guess  than  any  of  us.”  It  was  not  because 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts  had  not  given  himself  the  trouble  of  guessing  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  silence  of  which  his  mother  complained  ; quite  the 
contrary.  No  man,  or  boy  either,  ever  set  about  guessing  with  more 
eagerness  and  energy  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion ; but  his 
guesses  were  not  of  a nature  to  be  freely  communicated,  and,  moreover, 
they  were  exceedingly  contradictory.  He  had  listened  to  every  word 
uttered  by  the  lady  of  his  love  in  her  farewell  speech,  with  ears  perfectly 
incapable  of  losing  a syllable;  and  had  he  understood,  as  perfectly  as  he 
had  bear'd  her,  he  at  least  would  have  been  spared  any  further  sufferings 
from  the  pangs  of  uncertainty.  But  he  could  not  make  her  out  at  all. 
At  one  moment  he  thought  that  this  prompt  dismissal  of  his  father,  mo- 
ther, and  sisters  from  her  society,  w’as  a measure  of  precaution,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from 
sharp-sighted  domestic  observations  on  what  was  going  on  between  them. 

But  then  he  remembered  that  this  could  hardly  be  the  case  under  a 
form  of  society  which  rendered  a liaison  as  that  which  he  intended  to 
form  with  Madame  de  Soissonac,  a matter  both  of  invariable  custom,  and 
fashionable  necessity.  No,  no,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  should 
wish  all  the  world  to  know  that  he  was  at  her  feet.  Edwrard  Roberts 
assured  himself,  while  a roguish  smile  distended  his  young  mustache,  that 
he  knew  French  manners,  and  the  leading  principles  of  French  society,  a 
great  deal  too  well,  to  dwell  seriously,  even  for  a moment,  on  so  very 
absurd  an  idea ; and  then  it  occurred  to  him,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  more 
of  his  society  in  private,  she  might  have  determined  for  the  present  to 
break  through  all  the  engagements  which  obliged  her  to  pass  her  even- 
ings in  a crowd ; and  this  thought  brought  with  it  a delightful  as  well  as 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  lady’s  manner  to  him  during  the  evening. 

“Charming  Pauline!”  he  murmured  inwardly — for  he  had  found  out 
that  her  name  -was  Pauline,  “ charming  Pauline  ! How  I adore  the  feel- 
ing which  leads  her  to  prefer  not  speaking  to  me  at  all,  to  the  insipid  in- 
tercourse of  a crowded  ball-room  !” 

But  well-founded  and  perfectly  rational  as  the  young  man,  after  several 
minutes  meditation,  felt  this  last  mentioned  conjecture  to  be,  he  did  not 
think  it  right  to  mention  it  to  his  family;  and  therefore,  when  his  mother 
repeated  her  petition  that  he  would  give  them  his  opinion  on  what  had 
passed,  he  only  replied, 

“ Upon  my  word,  ma’am,  I know  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  she  is 
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tired  of  having  so  many  large  parties,  but  I do  assure  you  she  has  never  said 
a word  to  me  on  the  subject.  So  I wish  you  would  not  ask  me.” 

Never,  in  short,  did  a whole  family  lay  their  heads  upon  their  pillows 
in  a state  of  more  harassing  uncertainty,  than  did  the  Robertses  that 
night.  Mr.  Edward  was,  however,  by  many  degrees  the  best  off,  be- 
cause he  felt  within  himself  the  most  delightful  conviction  that  he  was  in 
some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  the  lovely  Pauline's  caprice ; and  for  a 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts  at  the  age  of  twenty,  there  is  something  very  plea- 
sant in  this.  Nevertheless,  his  pillow,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  his  race, 
was  the  witness  of  a good  deal  of  restlessness — arising  in  his  case  chiefly 
from  not  exactly  knowing  what  he  should  be  expected  to  do  and  say, 
when  next  he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself  tete-a-tete  with  his 
Pauline. 


Chap.  IX. 

The  following  day,  too,  did  not  pass  away  without  its  vexations,  among 
which  the  not  receiving  any  renewed  invitation  from  Madame  de  Sois- 
sonac  was,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  the  most  prominent.  Mrs.  Roberts 
bad  really  not  brought  her  family  to  the  continent  without  thinking  a good 
deal  about  it.  She  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  ambitious  woman, 
and  had,  long  before  she  finally  decided  upon  this  important  measure, 
become  aware  that  neither  their  position  nor  their  fortune  would  admit 
of  their  obtaining,  in  London,  the  place  in  society  for  which  her  soaring 
spirit  yearned.  Her  daughters  were  really  pretty -looking  girls;  and  as 
her  feelings  towards  them,  as  well  as  towards  her  peerless  Edward,  were, 
to  do  her  justice,  very  heartily  maternal,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  advancement  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  her  schemes 
for  rising  into  a higher  circle  of  acquaintance.  She  had  heard  people,  in 
no  way  superior  to  herself  as  to  station,  talk  familiarly  of  “ lords  and 
dukes,  and  noble  princes,”  as  among  their  daily  associates  during  their 
continental  excursions  ; she  had  heard,  too,  from  the  same  persons,  that 
sixpence  would  go  as  far  as  a shilling.  On  these  two  statements  had  all 
her  hopes  and  all  her  projects  been  founded.  But  these  two  statements, 
even  presuming  them  to  be  strictly  true,  were  scarcely  sufficient  in  the 
way  of  information  to  lead  her  and  her  family  safely  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Yet  in  her  case,  as  in  a thousand  others,  they  really  formed 
all  the  information  she  possessed.  She  had  heard,  indeed,  in  addition, 
that  multitudes  of  ruined  families  went  abroad  every  year  and  found 
that,  ruined  as  they  were,  they  could  do  perfectly  well  upon  the  continent, 
and  this,  of  course,  gave  her  a very  delightful  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  certain  sufficiency  of  her  own  resources.  But  she  had  not  heard  it 
exactly  stated  how  many  out  of  this  multitude  had  sunk,  and  slunk,  and 
dwindled  away,  becoming  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  more  or  less  width 
of  space,  and  more  or  less  length  of  time,  till  every  familiar  eye  had 
ceased  to  follow  them,  while  they  were  finally  suffered  to  evaporate  and 
vanish  away,  like  so  many  pins,  which  every  body  knows  must  be  some- 
where, but  concerning  whose  disappearance  from  the  light  of  day  nobody 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  Respecting  this  class — a much  more 
numerous  one  than  most  of  us  are  aware — Mrs.  Roberts  knew  little,  and 
cared  less.  With  such  she  had  nothing  in  common,  and  would  have 
deemed  it  sad  waste  of  time  to  have  inquired  after,  or  listened  to,  any  of 
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their  adventures.  Yet  there  are  enough  of  such  to  fill  many  a stirring 
volume  ; but  they  could  not  well  be  divided  off  into  romances,  for  all 
the  third  volumes  would  be  wanting.  They  would  rarely  have  any  very 
striking  catastrophe,  ending  for  the  most  part  in  a cold,  hopeless,  help- 
less, cheerless,  blank.  But  with  such,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Roberts 
felt  that  she  had  nothing  in  common,  and  therefore  on  arriving  in  Paris, 
her  projects  and  plans  took  a direction  as  opposite  as  was  well  possible  to 
what  they  might  nave  done,  had  she  conceived  herself  within  the  possible 
reach  of  any  pecuniary  difficulties.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  she  find 
an  occasional  entree  at  the  embassy  secured  to  her,  than  she  inquired  of 
her  friend  Mrs.  Bretlow,  the  name  and  address  of  the  most  renowned 
dress-maker  in  Paris.  The  inquiry  >vas  soon  answered,  and  the  answer 
was  soon  profitted  by.  The  carriage  which,  after  a good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  was  best  and  most  economical,  had  been  hired  by  the 
month,  speedily  conveyed  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  two  daughters  to  the 
fascinating  apartments  of  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  and  there  the  following 
conversation  took  place,  Mrs.  Roberts,  for  the  most  part,  persevering  in 
her  efforts  to  address  the  dressmaker  in  French,  and  the  dressmaker  per- 
sisting with  equal  pertinacity  in  her  efforts  to  reply  in  English — a mode 
of  conversation  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Paris. 

The  first  salutations  over,  Mrs.  Roberts  thus  began  : “ J’ai  besoin, 
mademoiselle,  de  toute  votre  soin  pour  faire  des  habits  perfaites  pour  mes 
enfants.” 

For  half  an  instant  the  Frenchwoman  was  at  a loss — making  coats 
for  children  -was  not  her  occupation  ; and  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to 
her  was,  that  the  portly  lady  had  made  a mistake  in  coming  up  her 
staircase,  instead  of  that  of  a tailor  who  lived  near  her.  But  happily’ 
she  heard  Maria  exclaim  with  all  the  genuine  feeling  which  such  sub- 
jects inspire,  when  selection  is  the  business  going  on,  “ Look  at  this, 
mamma ! This  is  exactly  what  we  want  !M 

“ Que  je  suis  b&te !”  murmured  the  elegant  Mademoiselle  Amabel. 
“ I rejoice  mine  self  when  English  laddies  come  to  me,”  she  said  aloud, 
in  her  very  sweetest  tone,  “ for  den  I find  mine  self  in  the  hapness  of 
speaking  de  English.  Langue  delicieuse  ! Yeas,  mess — you  have  de 
aye  juste.  Dat  robe  is  de  mos  perfaite  in  Paris.” * 

“ Et  l’argent,  mademoiselle  ?”  responded  Mrs.  Roberts.  “ Combien  de 
prix?  Non  pas  trop,  J'espere.” 

“ But  exactly  noting ! absoluement  noting,  in  comparison  of  its 
beaut4.  But  an  ! madame — it  mus  be  bote — bote  de  sam  ! Bote  des 
two  English  beauties  to  appear  a l’ambassade  et  de  sam  moment  in  de 
sam  drass.  Oh,  Uaven!  de  sam  etoffe,  couleur,  forme,  garniture — hal 
de  sam ! Madame ! vous  n’avez  pas  une  idee ! 11  vill  be  de  perfec- 

tion r 

“ I should  certainly  prefer  our  being  dressed  alike,”  said  Agatha. 
“What  do  you  think,  Maria?  The  effect  would  certainly  be  more 
striking.  Don’t  you  think  you  should  like  it  best  ? It  always  gets  most 
looked  at.” 

“ Yes,  I think  so,”  replied  Maria.  “ We  have  long  agreed  that  we 
both  of  us  look  best  in  white — so  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
Do  let  us  have  a dress  a piece  like  this,  mamma.  Will  you  ?” 

“ Disez  moi  la  prix,  mademoiselle,  et  je  fixerai  ma  choix,”  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  in  a very  impressive  tone,  which  at  once  conveyed  to  Mademoi- 
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selle  Amabel  such  an  idea  of  her  dignity  and  authority,  that  she  wasted 
no  more  time  upon  the  young  ladies,  perceiving  clearly  that  the  glances 
which  they  bestowed  upon  every  article  in  the  Drilliant  collection  of  per- 
sonal decoration  displayed  before  them,  had  so  much  of  general  bene- 
volence and  affection  in  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  they  would  have 
adopted  every  thing  they  saw  for  their  own,  could  they  but  obtain  the 
consent  of  their  omnipotent  mamma.  To  this  mamma,  therefore,  the  ac- 
complished artist  now  addressed  herself,  and  in  reply  to  her  important 
question,  said, 

“ Ah,  madame ! dat  is  just  de  most  difficile  question  of  all ! For,  see 
you,  madame,  de  money  of  your  contree,  and  de  money  of  my  contree 
are  so  much  puzzle  ! If  I say  two  hundred  franks,  you  instant  tink  may 
be  dat  I mane  twenty  or  ten  pound  maybe — and  all  de  vile  I mane  no 
such  ting — but  just  so  maney  littel  shabby  tenpences.  Oh  ! every  ting 
is  so  cheap  in  France  ! Ven  you  have  been  live  here  one  year,  or  five 
maybe,  you  vill  find  dat  out,  and  den,  madame,  you  vont  never  troble 
yourself  to  ask  about  price.  Always  chuse  the  pretty,  dat  is  Bafest” 

“Je  sais  extremement  bien,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
“ que  tout  les  choses  sont  monstrueusement  cher  en  Angleterre,  mais  cela 
fait  non  pas  de  tout  difference,  et  il  faut  que  je  sais  la  prix — et  done  je 
fixerai.” 

“ Eh,  bien,  madame,  ecoutez.  I am  know  from  England  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  England  for  de  justness  of  all  my  prices.  It  is  mine 
most  greatest  pride — eh,  bien,  madame,  you  please  to  put  yourself  be- 
tween my  hands,  and  you  will  be  safe — and  if  dese  two  beautiful  young 
laddies  will  only  make  up  their  decisions  to  have  every  ting  from  me, 
and  promise  to  mix  nobody’s  else  fashions  at  all  wid  mine,  I will  pro- 
mise on  my  side,  that  they  shall  be  the  most  elegant  and  admired  of  all 
the  young  laddies  at  the  ambassade.  Dat  is  what  I call  being  fair,  open, 
and  honourable  ; and  dat  is  well  know  to  be  my  way.” 

“ Well,  mademoiselle,  l have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Your  things 
— that  is  to  say,  vos  choses  sont  beau,  tr&s  beau — et  je  donnerai  le  per- 
mission de  faire  pour  mes  deux  eufants  deux  habits  comme  cet  une.  En- 
tendez-vous,  mademoiselle  V* 

“ Mais  oui,  madame — et  croyez  moi  vous  serez  contentes.  I do  not 
have  the  least  fear  of  your  approbation.  And  one  good  ting  is,  dat  I 
have  never  any  hurry  for  de  payment.  I have  so  many  custom !” 

Mrs.  Roberts  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  struck  with  the  last  observa- 
tion, and  having  silently  paused  upon  it  for  a minute,  she  desired  ma- 
demoiselle in  very  good  and  intelligible  English — for  her  heart  was  too 
much  in  the  business  to  admit  of  any  expositor  but  the  clearest — to  let 
her  see  the  very  handsomest  cloak  that  the  establishment  had  to  boast  of 
at  the  present  moment. 

“ Is  it  for  madame,  her  own  self?”  demanded  Mademoiselle  Amabel. 

“ Oui,  mademoiselle,”  she  replied.  “11  est  pour  moi.” 

Whereupon  Mademoiselle  Amabel  vanished  for  about  a moment,  and 
then  returned  with  a benignant  smile  on  her  countenance,  and  bearing 
gracefully  upon  her  extended  arm  a splendid  combination  of  velvet, 
satin,  and  lace.  The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Roberts  seemed  to  spring  upon  it, 
while  their  orbits  appeared  to  be  distended,  as  if  to  give  the  passionate 
glance  free  passage. 

“ Permettez  moi !”  said  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  with  almost  equal  in- 
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tensity  of  feeling ; and  as  she  spoke,  she  daintily  and  skilfully  placed  the 
cloak  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  possible. 

“ Upon  my  word,  mamma,  it  makes  you  look  like  a duchess,”  said 
gazing  on  her  parent  with  a charming  expression  of  filial 

; pas?”  exclaimed  mademoiselle  in  a sort  of  rapture.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  meanwhile,  uttered  not  a word,  but  turning  herself  round  first 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  before  the  Psyche  glass — an  instru- 
ment that  stood  ever  ready  to  present  the  images  of  all  the  blended 
wonders  of  art  and  nature  who  came  before  it  to  profit  by  refection  be- 
fore they  decided  on  the  all-important  question,  “ to  have  or  not  to 
have  as  Mrs.  Roberts  stood  thus,  her  features  gradually  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  which  said  more  forcibly  than  any  words  could  have  done,  “ It  is 
becoming !” 

Mademoiselle  Amabel  had  not  watched  the  emotions  produced  day 
after  day  by  that  magic  mirror  for  nothing.  Her  experience  had  taught 
her  to  know,  with  the  acuteness  of  a fowler  watching  his  nets,  at  what 
moment  her  fluttering  prey  was  most  completely  in  her  power.  While 
matters  were  in  doubt,  sne  would  patiently  stand,  hushed  into  profoundest 
silence,  while  the  temptation  did  its  work  ; but  when  such  a smile  as  the 
comely  face  of  Mrs.  Roberts  now  displayed  broke  forth,  she  knew  the 
work  was  done,  and  then  it  was,  and  not  before  that  she  gave  her  snare 
the  little  jerk  that  was  to  conclude  the  business. 

“ Does  madame  wish  to  have  this  put  aside  ? It  is  not  encore  tout  k 
fait  de  time  to  sell  it — for  it  have  been  seen  almost  by  nobody — and, 
sans  contre  dit,  it  is  de  most  perfect  ting  dat  we  have  produced  dis  win- 
ter. Peutetre,  madame,  will  suffer  us  to  keep  this,  and  make  her 
anoder  very  much  like  as  can  be  ?” 

This  suggestion  was  a coup  de  grace  to  the  prudence  of  poor  Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“ Non  !”  she  replied,  resolutely,  “ je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  que  cela.  You 
understand  ? I mean  to  have  this  very  identical  cloak.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  got  the  carriage  at  the  door,  I don’t  see  any  reason  why  I should 
not  take  it  away  with  me.  Fold  it.  up  for  me,  if  you  please.” 

Mademoiselle  sighed,  and  assumed  rather  a piteous  look  ; however, 
she  presently  began  to  fold  up  the  mantle  with  an  air  of  dignified  resig- 
nation, and  only  murmuring,  as  she  looked  at  its  rich  white  satin  lining, 
“ Vraiment  c’est  dommage  de  la  vendre  si  t6t,”  laid  it  upon  a chair, 
while  she  waited  for  further  orders — waited,  but  not  idly — for  first  a cap 
was  taken  from  its  stand,  and  then  a bonnet,  each  being  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  before  the  longing  eyes  of  the  party,  and  occasionally 
put  upon  the  ready  heads  of  each  of  them. 

“ Have  you  asked  the  price  of  the  cloak,  mamma  ?”  said  the  sensible 
Agatha,  in  a whisper. 

“ No,  my  dear,  I am  going  to  do  it  presently,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
very  gently,  but  wishing  in  her  heart  that  Miss  Agatha  would  mind  her 
own  business.  She  presently  added,  however,  in  another  whisper,  “ I have 
no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is  horribly  dear ; but  the  fact  is,  Agatha, 
that  it  is  a sort  of  thing  one  must  have.  What  good  can  it  do  my 
having  forced  your  father  into  having  a carriage  if  I am  to  deny  myself 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  a decent  appearance  in  it  ?” 


Agatha, 

pride. 

“ N’e 
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“ Oh  ! certainly ! You  are  perfectly  right,  ma’am,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  in  whose  active  mind  a whole  train  of  reasoning,  awakened  by  her 
mamma’s  remark,  was  rapidly  developing  itself.  “ I know  perfectly  well 
.that  there  is  no  use  in  the  world  in  our  straining  and  striving  to  get  into 
society,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  let  us  all  dress  decently.  At  this  very 
•moment,  both  Maria  and  I have  bonnets  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
■o(.  Don’t  you  think  so,  mamma  ?” 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Roberts  were  fixed  upon  the  cloak  while  she  listened 
•to  her  daughter,  and  the  breadth  and  delicacy  of  the  lace,  which  hung 
over  the  side  of  the  chair,  gave  her,  for  a moment,  rather  a disagreeable 
sort  of  sensation. 

“ At  any  rate,”  thought  she,  “ if  there  should  be  any  fuss  or  difficulty 
made  about  it,  it  shall  not  be  increased  by  making  the  poor  girls  think 
that  I care  more  for  my  own  appearance  than  I do  for  theirs  where- 
upon, turning  to  her  daughter,  she  replied  “ Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  Aga- 
tha, I do  think  so,  and  I have  been  thinking  so  ever  since  I came  into 
the  room.”  Then  lowering  her  voice  still  more,  she  added,  “ you  heard 
what  she  said  about  not  wanting  the  money.  There  will  be  considerable 
convenience  in  that.  You  all  give  me  credit,  I believe,  for  being  a pretty 
good  manager,  and  I have  too  much  confidence  in  myself  on  that  point 
to  feel  any  doubts  about  being  able  to  bring  every  thing  quite  square,  if  I 
am  not  hurried  about  it ; so  you  have  my  free  leave,  girls,  to  choose  a bon- 
net a piece — and  I desire  they  may  be  both  elegant  and  becoming  ; there 
is  no  economy  in  saving  a penny  upon  a bonnet.” 

There  certainly  never  was  a more  agreeable  morning’s  shopping  per- 
formed than  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  daughters  enjoyed  that  day.  Every 
thing  went  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  as  Maria  observed.  No  preaching, 
no  bother,  no  difficulty  of  any  sort.  For  Mrs.  Roberts,  not  being  aware 
that  she  could  so  immediately  obtain  credit,  had  taken  care  to  provide 
herself  with  a little  ready  money,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  certainly 
had  intended  to  expend  in  purchasing  a pretty  ball-dress  for  each  of  her 
daughters.  But  as  the  necessity  for  immediately  paying  for  them  had 
been  thus  conveniently  removed,  the  twelve  pounds  in  her  purse  were 
scattered  among  a multitude  of  shops  before  they  returned  home,  in  the 
purchase  of  articles,  all  of  which,  as  they  were  mutually  and  severally 
convinced,  they  wanted  very  much  indeed,  although  when  they  set  out  bn 
their  expedition,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  must  wait  a 
little  longer  for  them. 


On  the  day  following  the  ball  at  Madame  de  Soissonac’s,  which  had 
ended  in  the  disagreeable  manner  already  related,  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her 
daughters  were  sitting  together  in  the  drawing-room  after  a late  break- 
fast, deeply  engaged  in  discussing  the  unintelligible  adventure  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  when  their  servant  informed  them  that  there  was  a gen- 
tleman in  the  anteroom  who  desired  to  speak  with  madame  on  bu- 
siness. 

“ On  business  ? I wonder  who  it  can  be  ? Dites  & le  monsieur  de 
entrez,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  rousing  her  energies  for  the  production  of  a 
great  deal  of  French. 

The  servant  accordingly  threw  wide  the  door,  and  a very  well  dressed 
personage  entered,  holding  a paper  packet,  considerably  larger  than  an 
ordinary -sized  letter,  in  one  hand,  and  his  hat  in  the  other. 
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The  man,  though  a Frenchman,  addressed  Mrs.  Roberts  in  such  fluent 
English,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  at  that  moment  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  either  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  nerself  perfectly  understood,  to  reply  to  him  in  French.  The 
conversation,  therefore,  proceeded  in  this  wise : 

“I  come,  madam,”  said  the  stranger,  “on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle 
Amabel,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  in  her  little  bill ; and  as 
she  has  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make  a large  payment  to  the 
manufacturer  who  supplies  her  with  silks,  she  will  be  obliged  by  imme- 
diate payment.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  became  as  red  as  scarlet ; but  without  speaking,  she  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  packet,  and  endeavoured,  not  without  some  success, 
to  look  dignified  and  composed.  Nevertheless,  her  hand  trembled  a little 
as  she  removed  the  envelope,  and  opened  the  pretematurally  long-look- 
ing sheet  of  paper  it  contained.  It  was  not  on  the  first  side,  nor  on  the 
second,  no,  nor  on  the  third  either  that  the  sum  total  she  sought  for  was 
to  be  found — for  that  first  visit  to  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  wliicn  has  been 
described  above,  had  not  been  the  last.  But  on  the  fourth  side,  in  ex- 
ceedingly legible  figures  inscribed  upon  the  broad  column  ruled  for  the 
sum  total  of  franks,  were  to  be  seen  a line  of  four  figures,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  figure  2.  Those  which  followed  were,  of  course,  of  com- 
paratively little  importance;  but  in  plain  English,  this  milliner  and 
dressmaker’s  bill  for  herself  and  her  daughters  during  the  last  nine 
weeks,  amounted  to  eighty-seven  pounds,  and  an  odd  frank  or  two 
over. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  unfold  the  packet,  or  to  arrive  at  the  page 
bearing  the  record  of  the  amount,  but  it  sufficed  to  bring  both  the  Miss 
Robertses  to  such  a station  behind  the  sofa  on  which  their  mamma  sat, 
as  enabled  them  very  speedily  to  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  case  as  herself. 

Mademoiselle  Agatha  * * * * 

Mademoiselle  Maria  * * * * 

Mademoiselle  Maria  * * * • 

Mademoiselle  Agatha  * * * * 

pretty  frequently  repeated  in  every  column  naturally  attracted  a good 
deal  of  their  attention ; but  Maria  was  a quick  and  lively  girl,  and  instead 
of  muttering  forth  any  phrases  indicative  of  wonder  and  dismay  at  the 
frequent  repetition  of  her  own  name,  she  exclaimed, 

“ Only  see,  mamma,  how  much  higher  your  cloak  comes  than  any 
other  article.  I always  thought  it  would  be  so.” 

There  w as  a sort  of  flint  in  this  speech  which  struck  against  the  steel 
of  Mrs.  Roberts’s  temperament,  and  made  it  elicit  a spark  which  showed 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  sink  under  a surprise,  which  certainly  was  not 
agreeable.  Mrs.  Roberts  had  calculated  that  the  bill  of  Mademoiselle 
Amabel  might  amount,  at  the  very  most,  to  about  five-and-thirty  pounds, 
and  as  she  supposed  it  would  not  be  called  for  before  the  expiration  of 
some  months  from  the  present  time,  she  had  calculated  that  by  a perse- 
vering adherence  to  wine  of  four  sous  the  bottle,  instead  of  ten ; by  con- 
tenting herself  with  bad  butter,  no  cream,  and  the  total  avoidance  of  fish, 
game,  pastry,  and  preserved  green  peas ; together  with  a little  extra 
economy  in  the  article  of  washing,  she  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
meet  it,  without  saying  a single  word  to  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  subject. 
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Clever  as  she  was,  however,  she  had  now  decidedly  made  a great  blunder ; 
stud  it  was  not  very  easy  to  see,  at  the  first  glance,  how  she  was  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  she  had  fallen.  But,  as  I have  said,  she 
cUd  not  lose  her  courage,  but  raising  her  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  the 
messenger,  she  said, 

“ Disez  k votre  maitres9.” 

It  was  now  the  man’s  turn  to  colour,  which  he  did,  looking  rather 
fierce  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Roberts  observed  it,  and  attributed  it  to 
displeasure  at  her  having  forgotten  his  rather  remarkable  proficiency  in 
the  English  language. 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  young  man;  I quite  forgot  that  you  knew 
how  to  speak  English,  which  I really  think  I still  prefer  to  every 
other  language  when  I can  make  it  convenient  to  use  it.  Tell  your  ma- 
demoiselle then,  if  you  please,  that  as  the  bill  is  a good  deal  longer  than 
I expected,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  look  it  over  quite  at 
my  leisure.  And  you  may  mention  to  her  also,  if  you  please,  that  by 
her  foolishly  leading  me  into  such  a great  error  about  the  time  when  she 
wished  to  be  paid,  I shall  not  be  ready  with  the  money  for  a day  or  two 
— that’s  all.  You  may  go  now,  if  you  please.  I will  see  about  it,  and 
your  mademoiselle  shall  hear  from  me.” 

The  man  civilly  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  end  of  the  week 
would  suit  Mademoiselle  Amabel  perfectly  well,  and  then,  with  as  low  a 
bow  as  he  thought  necessary,  left  tne  room. 

“ What  will  papa  say  ?”  exclaimed  Agatha,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him.  “ Isn’t  eighty  pounds,  mamma,  a"  monstrous  deal  of  money  for 
such  a short  time  ? Don’t  you  think  it  is  a shocking  large  sum  ?” 

“ No,  my  dear,  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all,  considering  the  very  elegant 
appearance  that  I have  taken  care  you  should  both  of  you  make.  As  to 
my  part  of  it,  every  body  knows  that  no  girl  in  the  world,  let  her  be  ever 
so  handsome,  or  ever  so  elegant,  can  hope  to  get  on,  either  in  marrying, 
or  even  getting  a decent  partner,  unless  her  chaperon  is  well-dressed,  and 
looks  like  a woman  of  fashion.  On  this  point,  I am  quite  sure  your 
father  will  agree  with  me.  But  I own  I am  rather  afraid  that  he  will 
find  fault  at  seeing  such  an  immense  quantity  of  things  put  down  to  your 
names.  Besides  he  never,  you  know,  ventures  to  find  fault  with  me ; 
but  I don't  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  will  consider  it  necessary  to  be 
equally  ceremonious  about  you.  I am  sure  if  he  is  angry,  I don’t  know 
wThat  on  earth  you  will  say  to  him.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  possible,  mamma,  to  pay  this  horrid 
bill  without  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it?”  said  Agatha,  looking  very 
sad.  “ It  would  be  so  much  better,  you  know,  if  you  could,  for  when 
he  once  gets  hold  of  a thing,  he  bores  one  for  ever  with  it — doesn’t 
he  ?” 

4<  He  is  a little  in  that  line,  Agatha,  there  is  no  denying  it,”  replied 
her  mother.  “ But  you  know  I never  get  any  thing  worse  for  my  share 
than  just  the  tiresomeness  of  listening  to  it.  You  both  of  you  know'  per- 
fectly well,  that  he  would  never  dream  of  finding  fault  with  me  for 
buying  a cloak  or  any  thing  else.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  odd  if  he 

“ But  you  wouldn’t  like,  mamma,  to  hear  him  going  ding-dong,  on 
day  after  day,  every  time  that  we  put  on  any  thing  decent,  eternally  rc- 
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peating  eighty  pounds  in  nine  weeks  ! eighty  pounds  in  nine  weeks ! 
eighty  pounds  in  nine  weeks!”  said  Maria,  wittily  putting  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  a step  and  atti- 
tude, which  certainly  resembled  those  of  her  papa,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  light-footed  and  slender  a young  lady.  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts smiled,  and  Agatha  laughed  aloud. 

“ It  is  very  clever,  Miss  Maria,”  said  her  mother,  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover her  gravity,  “ but  it  won’t  go  far,  I’m  afraid,  towards  paying  Ma- 
demoiselle Amabel’s  bill ; and  as  to  doing  it  without  making  your  father 
give  me  an  extra  check,  it  is  impossible.  Fancy  me  squeezing  out 
eighty  pounds  out  of  our  eating  and  drinking,  my  own  little  pocket  ex- 
penses, and  coach -hire ! I have  no  other  funds  to  go  to,  I promise  you; 
and,  into  the  bargain,  it  is  to  be  done  at  three  days’  warning.  I must 
ask  him  for  the  money — there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it.” 

“ Don’t  mamma  !”  persisted  the  usually  volatile,  but  now  firm-minded 
Maria.  “ Pray  don’t ; if  you  do,  you  will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live, 
for  you  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  You  know,  mamma,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  papa  is  not  over  quick  in  finding  any  thing  to  say  when  he  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  show  fight  about  any  thing,  and  if  you  tell  him  of  this 
bill,  you  will  be  putting  an  ever-loaded  pistol  into  his  hand,  that  he  will 
go  on  popping  in  our  faces  to  the  end  of  time ; and  you  will  get  your 
share  of  it  in  one  way,  mamma,  if  you  don’t  in  another,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  that ; for  we  shall  both  of  us  be  worn  into  peaking,  pining, 
yellow-faced  old  maids  in  no  time — at  least,  I can  venture  to  answer  for 
myself.” 

“ I have  not  a word  to  say  against  the  correctness  of  your  statement, 
Maria,”  replied  her  mother,  “except  the  just  assuring  you  that  it  is  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  true.  If  you  know  how  to  think  as  well  as  to  talk, 
just  set  your  wits  to  work,  my  dear,  to  invent  a way  of  getting  out 
of  it.” 

“ As  to  that,  mamma,”  said  Agatha,  setting  down  the  alarming  bill, 
which  she  had  been  perusing  with  a heightened  complexion,  “ as  to  that, 
you  know  there  are,  for  there  must  be  ways  enough  to  manage  such  a 
matter  as  this,  without  going  at  the  very  first  pinch  and  telling  papa  of 
it.  What  do  you  suppose  all  the  exquisitely  dressed  women  in  Paris  do 
when  a bill  happens  to  run  up  a little  higher  than  they  expected  ? Can 
you  possibly  believe  that  they  all  trot  off  to  show  it  to  their  husbands  ? 
Or  that  things  would  go  on  as  smoothly  as  they  seem  to  do  now,  if  they 
did  ? Do  you  really  suppose  the  women  of  Paris  are  such  idiots  ?” 

“ Then  what  do  you  suppose  they  do  do,  Agatha  ?”  returned  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  had  listened  to  this  remonstrance  with  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  mamma,  there  may  be  a variety  of  ways  and  means  with 
which,  of  course,  I am  not  likely  to  become  acquainted ; and  as  to  any  of 
them,  you  know,  one  can  but  guess.” 

“ Well,  child,  and  what  do  you  guess  ?”  said  her  mother,  rather  impa- 
tiently ; for  Mrs.  Roberts  not  being  at  all  in  the  habit  of  requiring  the 
opinions  of  either  husband  or  children  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done 
in  any  emergency,  was  rather  restive  under  the  process  of  receiving 
advice. 

“ Why,  this  is  what  I guess,  mamma ; when  a lady  finds  herself,  a pro - 
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pos  of  her  milliner,  exactly  in  the  position  that  you  are  now,  a propos  of 
Mademoiselle  Amabel,  I guess,  as  the  Yankees  say,  that  it  is  to  her  she 
would  apply,  and  not  to  her  own  husband,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
easiest  way  of  settling  the  affair.” 

“ What  can  you  mean,  Agatha,  by  talking  such  abominable  nonsense 
to  me  ?”  returned  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  a tone  of  great  displeasure.  “ You 
may  think  as  lightly  of  running  in  debt  as  you  please,  but  I can  tell  you 
that  this  is  no  time  for  joking,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  you  may  ask 
your  papa  for  his  opinion.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I do  believe  you,  mamma ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
must  be  joking,  if  you  mean  to  say  that  I have  proposed  your  asking  Ma- 
demoiselle Amabel  to  pay  her  own  bill.  But  she  may  make  the  paying 
of  it  comparatively  easy,  without  lending  you  the  money,  according  to 
the  old  Sheridan  plan.  If  I had  to  pay  the  bill,  I should  go  to  the  wo- 
man this  morning,  and  take  with  me  as  much  ready  money  from  my 
housekeeping  purse  as  I could  conveniently  spare  ; this  I should  give 
her,  taking  good  care  to  have  her  receipt  for  it,  and  I should  tell  her, 
with  the  most  perfect  frankness,  that  her  bill  having  come  in  considerably 
before  I expected  it,  I could  not  possibly  pay  it  directly  without  taking  it 
formally  in  to  my  husband,  which  was  wnat  I never  did  with  my  milli- 
ner’s bills  if  I could  possibly  help  it.  I should  then  add,  with  a gay 
sort  of  laugh,  that,  nevertheless,  if  she  insisted  upon  having  the  money 
directly,  it  should  be  done;  but  that  if  so,  I should  be  obliged,  though  I 
liked  her  style  extremely,  to  employ  another  milliner,  as  I did  not  choose 
to  be  subjected  to  this  startling  style  of  doing  business.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  listened  to  all  this  very  gravely,  but  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  not  quite  easy  to  interpret.  There  was  a mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  surprise  in  it,  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  an  air  of 
being  half  frightened.  But  as  she  remained  silent,  expecting,  perhaps, 
that  her  young  counseller  would  proceed,  Maria  ventured  to  say  that 
what  Agatha  proposed  appeared  to  her  extremely  reasonable,  and  very 
likely  to  succeed. 

“Upon  my  word,  mamma,  I think,  that  at  any  rate  you  ought  to 
make  the  experiment.  Just  think  how  we  were  hurt  and  vexed  last 
night  by  that  horrid  woman’s  impertinence.  I quite  give  her  up  now, 
for  it  is  past  three  o’clock,  and  we  have  neither  card,  note,  nor  any 
thing  else  to  explain  it.  So  think,  dear  mamma,  of  our  vexation 
last  night,  and  do  not  add  to  it  by  bringing  down  papa  upon  us, 
about  these  unfortunate  dresses,  which  after  all,  you  know,  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  without,  if  he  were  to 
take  it  into  his  head  to  kill  us  for  it.  Just  fancy,  if  you  please,  the 
pretty  appearance  that  Agatha  and  I should  have  made  had  we  been  left 
to  our  pitiful  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  at  Lady  Moreton’s  and  Lady 
Forton’s — at  the  embassy — at  that  horrid  Madame  de  Soissonac’s — and 
m short,  at  all  the  places  that  have  given  us  the  least  pleasure.  I am 
sure  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  we  might,  and  we  must, 
Have  contented  ourselves  with  going  to  church  on  a Sunday,  going  to  a 
play  about  once  a week,  and  indulging  in  an  occasional  excursion  to 
Versailles  in  a railroad  omnibus.  So  you  have  just  got  to  make  up  your 
Blind,  mamma,  as  to  which  you  think  best — the  being  obliged  to  set  your 
wits  to  work  for  a little  clever  management  with  mademoiselle,  or  to  see 
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us,  and  yourself  too,  turned  from  being  people  of  fashion  and  consequence, 
as  we  are  now,  into  vulgar  humdrums,  tnat  no  soul  worth  knowing  would 
choose  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at.” 

The  evident  savoir  faire  of  both  her  daughters,  certainly  surprised 
Mrs.  Roberts  a good  deal ; but  she  felt  that  it  might  be,  and  at  the  present 
moment  actually  was  very  useful. 

“ Where  in  the  world  did  they  get  such  clever  thoughtful  notions?” 
was  the  idea  which  first  suggested  itself  to  her  mind;  for  in  London,  in 
her  very  gayest  days,  Mrs.  Roberts  had  never  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
her  superior  faculties  in  this  sort  of  way — but  the  mental  answer  to  the 
mental  question  was  obvious— France  had  done  it — Paris  had  done  it 
She  herself  felt  a perfectly  different  creature  in  Paris,  and  no  wonder  the 
girls  did  so  too.  But  although  Mrs.  Roberts  very  pleasantly  felt  the  use 
of  such  ready  and  intelligent  advisers,  she  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  be  herself  the  main  spring  of  the  domestic  machine,  to  relish  the  idea 
of  her  children’s  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  she  could  not  get  on  with- 
out their  help.  She,  therefore,  only  nodded  to  them  both,  with  an  air  of 
light-hearted,  gay  good-humour,  and  said, 

“Well  done,  girls,  you  have  not  been  three  months  in  Paris  for 
nothing.  Great  wits  generally  jump  together,  you  know,  and  your 
scheme  is  not  very  much  unlike  what  I have  been  thinking  of  myself  all 
the  time  that  you  have  been  chattering.  At  any  rate,  when  the  carriage 
comes,  which  it  will  do  directly,  I suppose,  I snail  drive  to  Mademoiselle 
Amabel’s  and  see  what  I can  do  with  her.  But  before  I go  to  put  on 
my  bonnet,  girls,  I shall  choose  to  say  one  word  to  you  both.  You  must 
remember,  my  dear  children,  that  our  happening  to  have  fallen  into  par- 
ticularly gay  and  elegant  society  since  we  have  been  in  Paris,  which  I 
have  contrived  to  bring  about  solely  for  your  sakes,  and  that  of  your 
exemplary  brother,  you  must  take  great  care  to  remember  that  although 
this  may  have  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  my  having  permitted  this 
little  excess  in  the  article  of  dress,  yet,  that  as  a general  principle,  I most 
strongly  recommend  economy,  and  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  every 
thing  like  running  into  debt.  If  I did  not  conceive  it  impossible  that 
with  such  a mother  as  myself  you  should  ever  forget  this,  I should  be 
perfectly  miserable,  I should  indeed.  But  I trust  there  is  no  danger 
of  it.” 

As  this  was  spoken  with  much  solemnity,  and  that  air  of  authoritative 
dignity  which  Mrs.  Roberts  so  well  knew  how  to  assume,  the  two  young 
ladies  listened  to  her  in  submissive  silence,  and  with  features  arranged 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  profound  gravity  and  even  deference. 

The  carriage  did  come  to  the  door  immediately,  as  Mrs.  Roberts  ex- 
pected it  would,  but  although  this  usually  punctual  lady  was  naturally  in* 
dined  to  hasten  away,  both  because  she  made  it  a rule  never  to  keep  the 
coachman  waiting,  and  because  she  was  really  very  anxious  to  finish  the 
business  she  was  upon,  Miss  Maria  detained  her  long  enough  to  say 
“ But  remember,  mamma,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  bring  Mademoi- 
selle Amabel  to  terms  is  to  order  something  new ; and  if  you  dearest 
mamma,  don’t  forget  how  very  badly  I want  a new  scarf.  I have  not  one 
that  is  fit  to  be  seen.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  only  nodded  in  reply  and  departed ; but  she  returned 
very  soon,  apparently  in  excellent  spirits,  and  generously  made  a present 
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to  each  of  her  daughters  of  a very  splendid  new  scarf.  No  more  was 
said  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  mademoiselle’s  bill,  the  young  ladies 
very  wisely  deciding  in  their  own  minds  that  if  their  mamma  wanted 
any  more  talk  about  it  she  would  take  care  to  let  them  know  it,  and  that 
if  she  did  not,  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  set  her  going  again  upon  so 
very  disagreeable  a theme. 

“ How  much  would  you  bet,  Maria,”  said  Agatha,  **  that  mamma 
never  had  an  idea  of  going  to  mademoiselle  till  I put  it  into  her  head  ?” 

u If  I bet  upon  the  subject  at  all,”  replied  her  sister,  laughing,  “ it 
certainly  would  not  be  that  she  had  not.  In  the  first  place,  I am  sure  of 
it,  from  her  manner — oh,  I know  mamma  so  well ; and  in  the  next,  I am 
sure  of  it,  because  with  all  her  cleverness,  and  I do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  she  certainly  is  clever  in  her  own  way,  she  has  so  very  little  no- 
tion of  what  women  of  real  fashion  do,  either  in  this  country  or  our  own. 
She  has  never,  you  know,  been  at  a modern  boarding-school  as  we 
have,  and  therefore  she  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the 
anecdotes  that  our  admirable  teacher  used  to  recount  for  our  advantage 
— not  to  mention  all  we  have  read,  you  know,  in  more  languages  than 
one.  All  this  makes  a great  difference,  and  those  are  the  sort  of  rea- 
sons, you  may  depend  upon  it,  why  old  people  never  do  know  how  to  do 
any  thing  so  well  as  young  ones.  And  tne  fact  is,  Agatha,  that  if  wo 
hope  to  get  on,  as  I know  we  should  both  of  us  like  to  do,  we  must  con- 
trive, somehow  or  other,  to  have  our  own  way  in  most  things,  or  we  shall 
be  disappointed,  you  may  depend  upon  it” 


THE  TABLE  D’HOTE. 

The  summer  of  183 — I passed  at  Interlacken.  The  following  tra-* 
gical  tale,  in  which  I unfortunately  took  a part,  will  recall  to  many  the 
precise  year  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  real  names  of  the  Dramatis  Per- 
some. 

To  those  very  few  English  who  have  not  sojourned  at  Interlacken, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  of  all  delicious  summer  retreats,  this 
scattered  Anglo- Swiss  hamlet  is  deservedly  the  most  popular.  Without 
trenching  on  Madame  Stark’s  monopoly  of  information,  I may  be  allowed  to 
notice  its  comfortable  Pensions,  its  cheap  fare,  and,  beyond  all,  its  exquisite 
scenery.  From  my  window  at  the  Pension  Seiler  (Pere)  I gazed,  at  first 
awe-struck,  on  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Jungfrau,  apparently  within  a 
stone’s  cast.  Immediately  before  me  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Grindel- 
wald  retired  coyly  from  tne  Plain  of  the  Lakes,  while  all  around.  Alp 
upon  Alp,  in  fantastic  confusion  of  shape  and  outline,  forbid  the  eye  to  bo 
satisfied  or  the  fancy  to  be  checked.  The  actual  boundary  of  the  valley 
was  formed  of  hills  rather  than  of  mountains,  alternately  frowning  with 
dark  pine  woods,  or  smiling  with  gaudy  wild  flowers:  of  these,  the  edge 
was  distinct  and  appreciable : but  far  behind  and  above  them,  receding 
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into  a distance,  almost  beyond  itself,  the  hoary  Alps  formed  the  outer 
framework  of  the  picture.  Emblem  of  life,  hackneyed  but  true  ! Near  us 
is  reality,  common-place,  and  visible.  Away,  in  the  distance  of  Imagina- 
tion, shapes  beautiful,  but  indistinct,  melting  and  crumbling  under  the 
touch  of  Time ! 

To  confess  the  truth,  these  were  not  the  sort  of  reflections  I made 
from  the  middle  window  of  the  second  story  of  the  Pension  Seiler  in  the 
year  183 — . Every  morning,  as  I threw  back  the  blinds,  a hasty  con- 
ception of  the  profligate  caprice  of  nature  in  this  her  most  glorious 
mood  seized  me,  and  I inwardly  compared  the  amphitheatre  before 
me  with  the  foggy  enciente  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  bounded  by  the 
craggy  steeps  of  Primrose  Hill.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  by  the  time  I wa s 
dressed  and  ready  for  breakfast,  I had  stared  myself  into  a kind  of  im- 
pudent familiarity  with  the  real  mountains  of  the  scene,  and  descended 
to  the  salon  with  no  more  emotion  than  is  visible  in  a citizen  who 
makes  his  third  trip  to  Margate.  Such  is  habit — the  Robespierre  of  the- 
sensations  ! 

What  with  pic-nics  to  the  Faulhom,  and  journeys  to  the  Grimsel, 
and  donkey  fyings  up  the  Grindelwald,  and  balls  nightly  at  Seiler’s  (Fils^ 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  at  Interlacken.  My  beloved  countrymen — and 
more  especially  countrywomen — did  their  best  to  introduce  sets  and  dis- 
tinctions, and  after  their  manner  to  be  as  exclusive  and  miserable  as 
could  well  be  expected  in  a Swiss  valley.  I remember  that  the  carriages 
of  the  new-comers  were  kept  pro  tem.  in  a barn  behind  one  of  the  Pen- 
sions until,  by  right  of  seniority,  they  succeeded  to  a vacant  coach-house. 
On  a fine  day  these  vehicles  were  brought  out — as  it  were — to  sun  them- 
selves. On  these  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to  lounge  down  to  the  bam 
and  minutely  to  inspect  every  carriage  from  the  haughty  britscka  to  the 
humble  caliche.  But  this  was  not  all.  Exactly  according  to  the  style  oF 
the  conveyance,  which  brought  a newly-arrived  individual,  did  lie,  or  she, 
or  they,  take  rank  in  the  society  of  the  place.  Happy  bachelors,  who 
arrived  any  how — on  foot  or  horseback — (I  don’t  think  there  was  a dili- 

Sence  beyond  Berne)  alone  were  excepted  this  thoroughly  English 
ouane.  But  woe  to  the  agreeable  strangers  who  had  been  noticed  over- 
night, and  who  turned  out  in  the  morning  to  have  come  in  that  tiling  T 
It  was  more  than  their  nearest  relations  dare  do  to  be  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence for  the  future. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  I must  “ to  my  tale.”  Why  is  it  that  one 
has  a propensity  to  trifle  when  the  mind  is  really  intent  on  sad  and  se- 
rious things  ? May  not  this  paradoxical  influence  be  a key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet  ? Ilis  overwrought — but  not  maddened — brain  found  a 
vent  in  rude  jests,  and  even  practical  pleasantries.  No ! Hamlet  was 
not  mad  ; though  perhaps  I am  for  such  a digression. 

The  dinner-hour  at  the  Pension  Seiler  was  fixed  at  five  o’clock,  out  of 
compliment  to  English  habits.  It  was  about  that  hour  one  lovely  after- 
noon in  August,  that  as  I prepared  to  take  my  usual  seat  at  table,  I be- 
came aware,  without  lifting  my  eyes,  that  a stranger  sat  opposite  to  me. 
When  I did  look  up,  I thii&  I never  gazed  on  so  lovely  a face.  It  was 
not  a French  face  exactly — there  was  too  much  soul  in  it — nor  a German 
face  decidedly,  it  was  too  piquant — nor  an  Italian  face  ; it  was  neither 
oval  nor  dark-eyed.  Above  all,  it  was  not  an  English  face ; for  the  owner 
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returned  my  long  and  impassioned  gaze  neither  timidly  nor  boldly.  Bless 
you,  my  angelic  countrywomen ! nine-tenths  of  you  do  not  know  how  to 
meet  a stranger’s  eye  ; and  the  odd  tenth — alas ! do  not  know  how  to 
retire  from  it. 

Did  I say — I think  I did  not — when  I had  done  staring  (upon  my  ho- 
nour not  impudently,  but  as  it  were  reverentially)  at  my  very  fair  friend 
opposite,  I perceived  another  new  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  This 
was  an  Italian,  certainly ; a pale,  wiry,  middle-aged  man.  He  attempted, 
when  he  came  in,  which  was  rather  late,  to  get  higher  up  the  table:  pos- 
sibly nearer  to  the  incognita.  But  he  happened  to  get  near  a nest  of 
Germans,  and  they,  without  speaking,  pointed  to  a vacant  chair  lower 
dowm ; after  a slight  pause  and  a hasty  glance  at  their  impervious  phy- 
siognomies, he  threw  himself  into  it  and  ate  in  silence. 

I see  at  this  moment  the  face  and  figure  of  the  strange  lady ; but  if  I 
were  to  give  you,  gentle  reader,  a pen-and-ink  sketch,  you  would  be 
none  the  wiser.  In  fact,  I feel  sure  you  would  skip  my  description.  I shall 
therefore  be  content  to  say  she  had  a profusion  of  dark  chestnut  hair  taste- 
fully arranged,  so  as  to  shade  a pair  of  hazel  eyes  that  looked  through 
you — and  if  she  did  not  like  you — beyond  you,  in  an  instant — that  her 
bust  was  full,  and  round,  and  dazzlingly  white : arrayed  on  this  occasion, 
in  a tight  fitting,  dark  silk  dress,  surmounted  by  a thin  strip  of  lawn, 
fastened  in  the  centre  by  a turquoise  clasp.  Round  her  throat  (possibly 
from  coquetry)  I perceived  a broad  black  velvet  band,  from  which  hung 
a,  small  ivory  crucifix,  exquisitely  carved,  but  very  inferior  in  colour  to  the 
neck  on  which  it  rested.  To  tell  a really  fair  woman  she  has  an  ivory 
neck — poor  Propertius’s  “eburnea  colla” — is  to  insult  her.  But  Proper- 
tius was  a schoolmaster,  and  knew  no  better. 

An  accident,  done  on  purpose — by  which  I mean,  that  I purposely 
upset  the  salt,  which  stood  between  us,  and  heartily  begged  the  lady’s 
pardon  while  I replaced  it — served  to  commence  a conversation.  The 
unknown  was  playful,  lively — I thought  fascinating.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion, however,  remained — the  wondrous  play  of  those  liquid  eyes, 
adorned  by  the  longest  and  silkiest  lashes  I ever  saw”,  even  in  a keepsake 
engraving  ; their  thrilling  glance  was  tempered  to  softness,  or  shaded  to 
sentiment,  as  the  occasion  required.  Of  course,  I imagined  these  lights  and 
shadows  were  reserved  for  me  alone,  though  the  incognita  took  part  in  the 
general  conversation,  and  had  more  than  once  been  directly  addressed  by 
the  English  belle  of  the  place  in  terms,  all  things  considered,  of  unwonted 
cordiality. 

Happy  dog  as  I was,  and  rapidly  erecting  fresh  tiers  of  scaffolding  for 
my  aerial  chateaux,  a presentiment — no,  not  exactly  that,  for  that  refers 
to  the  future — but  a checking,  chilliug  sensation,  referring  to  something 
of  which  my  memory  on  so  short  a notice  could  give  no  account,  at 
every  pause  intruded  itself,  something  after  the  manner  of  that  semi-con- 
sciousness which  in  the  brightest  of  all  possible  dreams  suggests  the  un- 
welcome notion  that  it  is  but  a dream  after  all.  In  vain  I strove  against 
my  unpleasant  monitor ; if  I attempted  to  reason  with  it,  the  act  of  rea- 
soning only  made  it  clearer  to  my  mind  that  this  very  delightful  ren- 
contre, and  this  charming  stranger  were  somehow  connected  with  not  the 
most  agreeable  passages  of  my  experience. 

After  a pause  of  unusual  duration — partly  impelled  by  an  English- 
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man’s  pocket-devil — the  want  of  something  better  to  6ay,  aud  partly, 
perhaps,  by  the  very  cosmopolitan  devil  himself.  “ Surely,”  I exclaimed, 
abruptly  addressing  my  fair  neighbour,  “surely  I have  somewhere  or 
other  seen  you  before.  Yes,  I am  positive  we  have  met ; but  the  indivi- 
dual has  obliterated  the  locality.  Oblige  me  by  saying  if  my  surmise  is 
correct.” 

This  address  I hazarded  during  a general  buzz  of  conversation.  It  was 
well  I did  so.  The  lady  became  as  white  as  her  neck  which  palpably 
heaved  with  agitation.  The  eyes  were  instantly  cast  down,  and  veiled  by 
those  impenetrably  drooping  lids.  Not  one  word  of  reply  did  I receive. 
With  a mixture  of  alarm,  curiosity,  and  self-disgust,  I saw  I had  played 
Alnaschar’s  part  to  the  life.  I had  kicked  down  the  progress  I had 
made : to  re-construct  the  fragments  w as,  probably,  impossible.  A hasty 
glance  round  the  society  assured  me  one  only  eye  was  witness  to  my  mor- 
tification. The  Italian  was  stedfastly  surveying  us  both,  and  I was  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  his  searching  gaze,  which  was  neither  withdrawn,  nor 
modified1  after,  with  some  petulance,  I had  returned  it. 

Just  at  this  moment  a general  move  took  place.  Ten  minutes  pre- 
viously I should  have  deprecated  the  lady’s  departure  as  my  heaviest  mis- 
fortune. As  it  was,  I watched  her  graceful  form  retiring,  and  received 
her  slight  and  embarrassed  salutation  with  a sensation  approaching  to  re- 
lief. The  Italian  opened  the  door,  and  I thought  was  about  to  address  my 
divinity,  when  the  Honourable  Miss  Melrose  chose  to  trip  and  fall  upon 
his  extended  arm.  Regrets,  apologies,  condolences,  followed  in  rapid 
course,  but  my  light  had  faded  in  the  distance,  and  I heard  and  heeded 
nothing  more. 

It  was  not  the  custom  at  Seiler’s  establishment  to  sit  down  to  wine 
after  the  ladies  left  the  table,  and  among  other  reasons,  this  one  deserves 
especial  notice,  viz.,  that  there  was  not  a bottle  worth  drinking  in  our 
excellent  host’s  entire  cellar.  But  men,  especially  bachelors,  occasionally 
lingered  over  their  cup  of  coffee,  and  now  and  then  made  a desperate 
attack  upon  champagne,  which  at  any  rate  was  certain  of  being  iced.  I 
had  sunk  into  my  seat,  absorbed  in  unpleasant  thoughts,  when  I became 
sensible  that  the  Italian  had  taken  the  chair  lately  occupied  by  the  mys- 
terious stranger,  and  was  apparently  desirous  of  addressing  me. 

Now  here  I would  appeal  to  such  among  my  readers  as  have  ever 
chronicled  these  more  intricate  and  inexplicable  mental  phenomena,  which 
assuredly  take  place  in  all,  but  which  less  imaginative  persons  pass  over 
without  remark,  and  more  sagacious  ones,  after  their  peculiar  fashion,  ac- 
count for  and  explain  away.  I say  I would  appeal  to  that  juste  milieu 
school  who  admire,  without  endeavouring  to  arrange  like  fossils,  these  di- 
vine afflatus  (for  such  surely  they  are)  which  connect  circumstances  re- 
mote and  independent,  as  accurately  as  by  the  ordinary  process  of  se- 
quence or  effect.  To  illustrate  my  meaning ; no  sooner  did  my  eye  fall 
on  the  Italian,  than  I remembered  when  and  how  I had  previously  met 
the  lady,  whose  place  he  was  occupying.  And  yet  what  connexion  was 
there  between  the  two  ? So  far  as  I know,  they  had  met  that  day  for 
the  first  time  ! Involuntarily  I exclaimed,  “ I have  it  now  and,  as  the 
body  will  sympathize  with  the  mind  in  action,  drained  to  the  last  drop  a 
cup  of  very  hot,  very  weak,  and  very  adulterated  coffee. 

“ I hope,  sir,  what  you  have,”  said  the  Italian,  in  very  passable  Eng- 
lish, u is  pleasant — is  comfortable.” 
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• This  latter  epithet  conveys  to  a foreigner  an  exact  notion  of  an  English 
paradise.  It  was  clear  my  new  friend  wished  me  the  rte  plus  ultra  of 
felicity.  Sensible  of  his  politeness,  I bowed,  and  muttered  my  thanks, 
adding,  however  (for  I was  not  aware  I had  spoken  aloud),  that  the 
coffee  was  not  very  comfortable  ; indeed,  rather  the  reverse. 

“ I do  not  mean  the  coffee,  which  is  indeed  bad,”  replied  the  signor  ; 
“ but  you  had  a thought  to  which  you  partly  gave  utterance.  I hope 
your  thought  pleases  you.” 

All  this  at  any  other  time  would  very  likely  have  surprised,  perhaps 
offended  me,  coming  from  a stranger.  But  the  Italian’s  manner  was  un- 
objectionable. There  was  in  it  a mixture  of  softness  and  melancholy 
with  which  I found  it  difficult  to  quarrel ; and,  more  than  this,  I expe- 
rienced at  the  moment  an  irresistible  desire  to  communicate  my 
“ thought,”  as  the  signor  phrased  it.  After,  therefore,  rapidly  running 
over  in  my  mind  the  probable  consequences  of  relating  to  a stranger 
what  was  still  only  a suspicion,  I determined  on  making,  what  appeared 
to  me,  a harmless  confidence.  The  Italian  showed  an  interest  in  my 
evident  excitement ; and  I knew  I might  have  cut  my  throat  with  my 
desert-knife  before  either  the  Honourable  Wyndham  Melrose,  Captain 
Spring  of  the  Rifles,  or  the  German  controversialists,  who  still  lingered 
in  the  salle,  would  have  stirred  a foot  in  my  behalf.  I felt  I must  do 
what  Lady  Dashaway  threatens  to  do  to  Mrs.  Geojam,  in  the  farce.  I 
must  unbosom  myself.  After  a slight  pause,  therefore,  and  a fixed  stare 
at  the  Italian,  who  certainly  thought  me  a little  mad — a little  milor-dish 
or  so — I thus  began  : 

“ My  thought,  sir,  as  you  call  it,  had  reference  to  a lady — to  the 
lady — ” 

“ To  the  lady  who  sat  opposite  you  at  dinner  ?” 

“ Precisely  so.  What  a lovely  creature  she  is !” 

u Tastes  vary.  May  I beg  of  you  not  to  speak  so  loud : those  gen- 
tlemen— ” 

“ You  are  right.  Do  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me  to  yon  win- 
dow : in  the  recess  are  seats.” 

He  did  so.  After  another  pause,  I recommenced. 

“ I cannot  tell  whether  you  remarked  in  my  conversation  with  that 
beautiful  girl  a sort  of  awkwardness — an  interruption — a kind  of — ” 
Here  I looked  hard  at  the  signor,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  so  as  to 
imply  just  whatever  I pleased.  I interpreted  him  to  mean  that  my  flirt- 
ation and  its  vicissitudes  had  not  made  much  impression  on  him,  and 
continued — 

“ The  fact  is,  that  although  when  I first  saw  this  lady,  and  for  some 
little  time  I looked  upon  her  as  a complete  stranger  to  me,  after  a while, 
1 entertained  a suspicion  we  had  met  before.  My  challenging  her  re- 
collection on  this  point  led  to  such  risible  embarrassment  on  her  part, 
that  our  very  agreeable  conversation  abruptly  closed.  Still  I could  not 
call  to  mind  certain  circumstances,  of  which  I felt  a vague  but  painful 
impression,  wherein  this  lady  had  taken  a part.  I could  not  positively 
connect  her  with  any  thing  beyond  a growing  conviction  that  we  had  met 
before.  Strange  to  say,  your  appearing  in  her  chair  supplied  the  links 
of  the  chain  whose  end  only  I grasped.  I now  know  the  sad  history  of 
which  this  fair  but  unhappy  girl  is,  or  rather  was,  the  heroine.  As  you 
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have  recalled  it  to  my  mind,  however  unwittingly,  you  have,  in  some  sort, 
a right  to  hear  it — that  is,  if  you  take  any  interest  in  the  matter.” 

“ Proceed !”  said  the  Italian,  laconically,  indeed  sternly.  I felt  the  pres- 
sure of  his  grasp  upon  my  ann  as  he  spoke.  It  is  the  way  of  his 
country,  thought  I.  An  Englishman  would  have  yawned  in  my  face ; 
a Frenchman  offered  his  snuff-box.  I continued : 

“ In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  last,  I arrived  at 
Brussels,  just  then  commencing  my  travels  : young,  ardent,  and  inex- 

rjrienced.  Circumstances  detained  me  iu  that  amusing  city  longer  than 
had  intended.  One  day,  as  I was  crossing  the  lower  end  of  the  Rue 
Royale,  I perceived,  in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevards,  a crowd,  towards 
which  I proceeded,  having  indeed  no  particular  object  beyond  that  of 
mere  curiosity.  One  peculiarity  struck  me  as  I approached : the  si- 
lence of  the]  mob,  broken  only  by  partial  sobs  of  grief,  apparently  from 
a few  females  who  stood  a little  apart.  Of  them  l inquired  the  cause  of 
the  crowd,  and  understood  that  a young  'woman  was  being  exposed  in  the 
pillory,  after  being  branded.  Her  crime  was  strong  suspicion,  amounting, 
indeed*  to  moral,  if  not  legal  proof,  of  robbery  of  her  master  a rich 
notary  of  the  Rue  Brabant.  My  informants  added  with  tears,  the  un- 
happy culprit  was  so  young  and  so  beautiful,  and  no  doubt  had  ample 
excuse  for  taking  a little  from  a wretched  old  miser,  who  ought  to  be 
sure  to  stand,  for  his  grasping  cunning,  in  the  pillory  himself. 

“ This  was  not  very  logical,  but  I own,  signor,  when  a young  and 
pretty  girl  is  concerned,  I have  never  been  much  given  to  logic  : so 
thanking  the  sympathizing  band  of  soubrettes,  I was  soon  in  the  centre 
of  the  crowd,  and,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
victim.” 

At  this  part  of  the  story  I was  conscious  of  a pressure  on  my  arm, 
exceeding,  as  I thought,  even  an  Italian’s  interest  in  a tale.  Involuntarily 
I looked  at  my  friend  ; his  face  was  ghastly,  and  his  white  lips  muttered 
some  words  to  me  inaudible.  I thought  he  was  in  a fit,  but  before  I 
could  rush  to  the  table  for  a glass  of  water,  with  a singular  contortion 
he  recovered  himself;  and,  though  still  very  pale,  and  apparently  suffering, 
repeated  his  former  request,  “ Proceed !”  in  a tolerably  firm  voice.  I 
obeyed  him. 

“ It  would  seem  I had  arrived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 
Very  soon  the  executioner  and  his  assistants  removed  the  disgraceful  col- 
lar from  the  neck  of  the  poor  girl,  whose  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
senses,  I thought,  gone.  Tlie  exposure  finished,  the  law  was  satisfied. 
The  crowd  broke  up,  commenting  on  the  affair,  some  in  levity,  some  in 
anger  with  the  authorities  who  were  accused  of  precipitancy.  At  first, 
column  after  column,  latterly  one  by  one,  the  multitude  dispersed  and 
departed.  The  soubrettes  lingered  longest : they  even  approached  the 
girl,  who  leant  palpitating  against  a tree.  But  they  did  not  address  her. 
Man  is,  in  his  instincts,  savage : the  stricken  deer  will  find  no  compa- 
nionship among  the  herd  : the  branded  felon,  justly  or  unjustly  punished, 
is  not  less  desolate  and  abandoned. 

**  In  what  followed,  I take  no  credit  to  myself.  I acted  upon  impulse. 
Possibly,  had  I acted  upon  reflection,  I had  walked  away  whistling  with 
the  satisfied  crowd.  My  impulse,  however,  was  to  accost  the  wretched 
being  before  me.  I discovered  that  she  had  still  one  living  friend,  an 
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aged  aunt,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  She  had  been  rightly  punished, 
she  said — or  rather  sobbed ; that  it  was  a cruel  thing  to  be  held  up  to 
shame  so  young,  and  for  her  first  deviation  from  rectitude.  The  money 
she  had  sent  to  her  brother — her  only  brother — to  buy  him  a substitute 
for  the  conscription,  as  he  was  about  to  marry.  He  died,  however,  with- 
in a month  of  receiving  her  fatal  present.  Now  her  aunt  alone  remained 
to  her  on  the  wide  earth,  and  she  had  sworn  never  again  to  receive  her 
within  her  doors. 

“ This  is  not  justice,  thought  I,  neither  of  God  nor  man.  This  poor 
thing  ought  not  to  fall  at  once  to  the  lowest  depth  because  the  law  has 
been  obliged  to  notice  her  first  slip.  ‘ Come  with  me,’  said  I,  ‘ we 
will  seek  your  aunt.  I have  that  to  say  which  may  perhaps  alter  her 
determination.’ 

“And  she  accompanied  or  rather  led  me  through  the  long  dark  streets, 
for  it  was  now  late  in  the  day,  to  the  dwelling  of  her  aunt.  I need  not 
repeat  what  I urged  upon  her  aged  relative.  I dare  say,  I spoke  eloquently 
— I know,  I spoke  warmly.  Chiefly  I insisted  on  the  far  worse  shame 
which  the  fragile,  sobbing  girl  might  come  to,  and  bring  on  her  name  and 
family  ; and,  lastly,  I dwelt  on  the  sin  of  abandoning  her  in  her  hour  of 
need,  when  kindness  would  doubtless  reclaim  her,  and  give  her  back  a 
place  in  society  and  peace  of  mind. 

“ Briefly,  1 prevailed.  I said,  when  I began  my  pleading,  I would  not 
depart  till  aunt  and  niece  embraced  ; and  I left  them  in  each  other’s  arms, 
with  my  heart  throbbing  and  bumping  as  hearts  only  throb  in  young 
bosoms  conscious  of  having  done  some  good,  and  averted  more  evil.  That 
girl  was — ” 

“ I see — I see — of  course,”  whispered  the  Italian  rising.  “How  in- 
sufferably close  the  room  is,  I am  subject  to  feelings  of  faintness.  Oblige 
me,  however,  by  saying  nothing  of  this — romance — to  any  human  being, 
till  I see  you  again.  Adieu,  for  the  present.  Be  silent — beware  !” 

The  latter  part  of  this  hurried  speech  was  muttered  almost  menac- 
ingly, and  the  eye  that  rested  on  me  seemed  to  burn  in  its  socket.  The 
Italian’s  finger  was  lifted  for  an  instant,  as  if  in  warning,  and  then  with 
unsteady  steps  he  quitted  the  salle.  The  man  is  ill,  thought  I.  I dare 
say  he  didn’t  hear  half  my  story.  What  can  he  mean  by  almost  com- 
manding my  silence  ? What  can  it  be  to  him  ? And  where,  I wonder, 
is  the  mysterious  stranger?  As  I thought  of  her,  I seized  my  hat,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  open  air.  I would  walk  off  my  excitement.  Possibly,  I 
might  meet  the  incognita. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  warm,  and,  like  all  still  evenings,  soothing 
to  the  feelings.  An  hour’s  saunter  up  a winding,  solitary  lane,  and  the  dis- 
tant songs  of  the  herdsmen,  or  rather  women  (familiarized  to  us  by  the 
singing  of  Stockhausen)  by  degrees  abated  the  feverish  tone  of  my  mind, 
and  suggested,  moreover,  the  very  sensible  idea  that  I was  giving  myself 
much  unnecessary  concern  about  matters  with  which  I had  nothing  on 
earth  to  do.  Even  my  enthusiasm  for  the  pretty  Belgian  underwent  a 
decided  chill  ; but  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  having 
twice  forsaken  the  road  and  scrambled  over  hedges,  and  ditches  in  pursuit 
of  figures  habited  in  dark  dresses,  and  which  certainly  did  not  repay  me 
for  my  trouble.  A disappointed  man  depreciates  the  attractions  of  the 
absent  object : under  similar  circumstances,  a woman  depreciates  her 
own. 
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As  I regained  my  Pension,  I perceived  the  waiter  on  the  look  out  for 
somebody.  The  moment  I appeared,  he  informed  me  that  Signor  Bor- 
doni  begged  me  to  pay  him  a visit  before  I retired  for  the  night.  “ The 
Italian  gentleman  who  arrived  to-day  ?**  “ Yes,  sir.”  “ I will  go  to 

him  at  once.” 

Half  whistling,  half  philosophizing,  and  curiously  speculating  whether 
the  signor  drank  brandy-and- water  or  only  sipped  liqueurs,  I passed  down 
the  corridor,  and  tapped  at  the  door  indicated  by  the  waiter.  “ Come  in !” 
was  instantly  ejaculated.  As  I did  so  the  door  was  6hut  behind  me  and 
locked  by  my  impatient  host,  who  eagerly  placed  the  key  in  his  coat 
pocket.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  changed  something  from  one  hand 
to  the  other.  That  something  I saw  plainly  enough  was  a duelling  pistol, 
and  that  it  was  placed  in  a hand  which  already  held  a similar  one.  This 
was  not  an  encouraging  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  clear  I was  shut  up 
with  a madman,  whose  monomania  assumed  the  shape  of  blowing  his 
friend’s  brains  out.  I cannot  tell  what  face  I put  on  the  matter  ; but  I 
should  imagine  it  did  not  convey  the  impression  of  the  philosophy  with 
which  I mounted  the  stairs. 

“ Sir  !”  commenced  the  Italian,  in  a tone  evidently  struggling  for 
calmness,  “ you  are  astonished  at  my  proceedings — they  are  strange — 
but  not  more  strange  than  your  assertions.  I think  it  right  to  tell  you 
that  we  shall  not  both  leave  this  apartment  alive.” 

This  last  sentence  was  jerked  out  (as  it  were  parenthetically)  with 
such  a hideous  kind  of  politeness,  that  I involuntarily  bent  in  return  for 
the  information  conveyed. 

“ Sir !”  continued  the  signor,  “ you  remember,  of  course,  the  history 
with  which  you  favoured  me  this  afternoon.  That  history,  which  is  very 
likely  highly  entertaining  to  you,  is  agony  to  me,  and  must  be  death  to 
one  or  other  of  us.” 

He  is  decidedly  mad,  thought  I.  I will  be  civil  but  firm,  and  never 
take  my  eyes  off  his.  If  I can  see  an  opening,  I had  better  knock  him  down 
and  jump  out  of  the  wdndow.  Thus  reasoning  I bowed,  and  Signor 
Bordoni  went  on. 

“ You  called  my  attention,  sir,  to  a lady  whom  you  pretended  to  have 
met  before.”  Here  his  fingers  played  60  convulsively  with  the  triggers 
of  the  pistols  that  I thought  a crisis  was  imminent.  He  recovered  his 
sang  froid , however,  and  proceeded.  “ I must  now  demand  your  instant 
recantation  of  the  whole  of  that  monstrous  fable  connecting  that  lady  with 
— a felon  of  Brussels.” 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  undecided  how  to  act,  for  his  manner  had  become  sud- 
denly rational,  almost  calm,  “ I spoke  to  you  in  no  ill-will.  I gave  you 
my  impression.  I really  do  not  see  why  you  make  such  a request  of 
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“ Then,  sir,  you  shall  see,”  was  his  stem  reply.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a rapid  motion  of  his  arm,  he  swept  down  a screen  which  crossed 
the  room,  and  I beheld  Pauline,  the  incognita.  “ That  lady,  sir,  is  my 
wife.”  As  if  6tung  by  the  words,  he  advanced  menacingly  towards  me, 
and  offered  me  a pistol,  adding,  " both  are  cocked.” 

I heard  his  words — I dimly  comprehended  his  meaning — but  I paid  it 
no  outward  attention.  Pauline,  the  Belgian  felon,  the  beautiful  stranger, 
was  this  man’s  wife,  and  I had  told  him  her  history ! 
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There  was  a pause  in  that  silent  room.  Each  one  might  have  heard 
the’  beating  of  his  own  heart.  The  Italian  was  the  first  to  speak,  in  dry, 
harsh  tones,  distinct,  but  unnatural. 

“ Hearken  to  me,  Sir  Englishman.  I might  kill  you  as  you  stand,  and 
any  how  you  could  not  complain  of  your  fete  if  I did.  But  I will  be 
more  just.  You  have  made  a strong  assertion  respecting  yon  lady.  If 
it  be  false,  you  do  not  leave  this  room  alive  : if  it  be  true — ” the  pause 
that  followed  was  awfully  significant.  The  man’s  frame  cjuivered. 
Situated  as  I was,  even  I,  felt  for  his  fearful  struggle.  Pauline — the 

very  transcript  of  the  form  I first  saw  at  Brussels — leant  heavily  on  a 
table  ; her  eyes  were  shut.  She  muttered  words — 1 thought  I heard 
“ mercy !”  repeated  more  than  once. 

“ Strip,  madam !”  was  the  command  uttered  mechanically  by  her  hus- 
band. “ Stand  back,  young  man ! — By  all  the  devils  in  h — you  shall  not 
prevent  my  will ! Strip,  madame, — the  brand — between  the  shoulders !” 

And  she  obeyed,  as  a moving  statue  would  have  obeyed.  One  by  one, 
the  buttons  of  her  dress  were  loosened  ; there  remained  one  only, — the 
last.  “ Enough!”  shouted  I,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  “give  me  a 
pistol,  and  let  this  murderer  do  his  worst.”  But  in  vain  I reached  out  my 
hands,  and  clutched  at  the  pistols.  “ Stand  back !”  w-as  his  calm  reply, 
“ first  let  us  see  the  brand.” 

The  dress  was  loose.  For  one  moment,  we  bent  our  eyes  upon  that  fair 
and  shrinking  form,  and  then  a fearful  cry  arose.  The  husband  advanced 
a step  and  laid  his  finder  on  a long  scar,  or  rather  seam,  which  traversed 
the  back  of  the  neck  just  beneath  the  line  of  the  dress.  The  yell  that 
burst  from  his  lips  proclaimed  at  once  his  conviction  and  his  agony. 

There  were  voices  at  the  door.  “ Enter — force  your  way !”  shouted  I, 
in  desperation.  “ Ay,  enter!”  said  the  Italian,  in  thick  tones,  “but  first 
this.”  Rapid  as  thought,  both  pistols  were  discharged  : the  people  of  the 
house,  bursting  in,  discovered  on  the  floor  the  bodies  both  of  the  Italian 
and  his  wife.  He  was  quite  dead,  but  the  ball  which  struck  her  had 
glanced  off  her  side  without  entering  any  mortal  part,  and  I saw  her 
borne  to  bed  with  sanguine  hopes  of  her  recovery. 

Pauline  did  recover.  It  had  been  better  for  her  then  to  have  died. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  astounding  cases  of  swindling  and  forgery 
with  which  all  Europe  rang  some  few  years  ago  ? She  who  played  the 
heroine’s  part  in  that  mysterious  drama — the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  the 

fascinating  Countess  de , was  no  other  than  the  unfortunate  Signora 

Bordoni. 

Hapless  Pauline  ! victim  of  ray  indiscretion  ! To  what  purpose  did  I 
restore  you  to  society  at  Brussels,  only  to  cast  you  once  more  on  the 
world,  despairing  of  the  future,  and  rendered  reckless  by  the  past ! 
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LA  MAISON  MATERNELLE. 

Among  the  many  institutions  in  Paris  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
motives  of  economy  which  seem  to  govern  the  habits  of  material  life 
in  France,  and  to  the  necessity  which  all  Frenchmen  feel,  of  living  in 
association,  as  well  as  to  that  constitutional  dread  of  silence  and  solitude, 
which  the  Parisian  race  have  ever  experienced  beyond  all  others,  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  curious  and  interesting  to  foreigners  those 
establishments  known  by  the  name  of  Maisons  Matemettes.  These 
houses  exist  in  every  cheap  and  thickly  populated  part  of  Paris ; they 
form  the  refuge  and  the  home  of  the  young  workman,  who,  arriving  in  the 
capital  without  friends  and  without  resources,  would  else  be  thrown  into 
the  dens  of  infamy,  which  are  yawning  on  all  sides  to  receive  him. 
Here  he  is  protected  from  evil  company,  and  from  the  ills  arising  from 
solitude  and  the  want  of  employment  in  a large  city.  His  little  fortune, 
be  it  ever  so  small — the  hoardings  of  his  aged  mother,  or  the  fruits  of  his 
own  savings  ever  since  childhood  (and  among  the  mountain  races,  even  of 
France,  thriftiness  and  economy  seem  to  be  inherent) — is  eked  out  with 
kindness  and  with  care  by  “ the  Mother,”  until  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  work.  Of  this  he  has  likewise  a better  chance  in  these 
establishments,  than  if  living  alone  in  his  own  hired  room;  for  the  great 
entrepreneurs  and  fabricans  of  all  denominations  almost  always  prefer 
seeking  their  workmen  at  the  House  of  the  Mother , to  hiring  them  even 
from  any  other  master.  He  knows  that  they  are  formed  to  habits  of 
order  and  respect;  the  discipline  of  the  “House”  being  at  once  well 
regulated  and  firm ; and  such  is  the  force  of  example  that,  as  with  boys 
in  large  schools,  even  the  most  hot-headed  and  rebellious  soon  learn  to 
submit  without  a murmur  to  the  “general  law,”  which  neither  favours  the 
one  nor  wounds  the  other,  but  is  in  full  vigour  for  all  and  each  alike. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  houses  of  this  sort  which  from  connexion, 
or  from  the  original  country  of  the  “ Mother,”  are  frequented  by  one 
description  of  workmen  more  than  another ; and  some,  where  from  but  a 
limited  number  being  received,  those  of  but  one  single  craft  can  obtain 
admittance ; others  again,  where  every  trade  and  calling,  from  the  stone- 
mason of  Limousin  to  the  tailor  of  Alsace,  may  find  a representative. 
It  was  to  one  of  this  latter  description  that  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  admission,  a short  time  ago,  by  the  aid  of  the  wit  and  good-nature 
of  my  friend  Rapineau,  who  although  a very  indifferent  artist,  is  an  invalu- 
able companion,  and,  moreover,  knows  Paris  better  than  any  man  living. 

Some  little  artifice  was  necessary,  for  we  had  been  told  that  the  work- 
men liked  not  the  visits  of  strangers,  most  particularly  on  the  part  of  idle 
gentlemen,  and  generally  withdrew  if  broken  in  upon  by  any  individuals 
of  this  class  ; so,  attiring  myself  in  the  very  oldest  suit  I possessed,  and 
borrowing,  by  Rapineau’s  advice,  the  shoes  and  gaiters  of  my  servant, 
we  set  forth  on  our  expedition.  Rapineau,  poor  fellow,  had  little  or  no 
change  to  make  in  his  attire,  for  with  his  queer  hat,  his  unbrushed  coat, 
and  his  comical  fulled  and  plaited  trousers,  with  Russian  boots,  turned 
downwards  at  the  top,  it  always  was  a moot  point  with  people  who 
beheld  him  for  the  first  time,  whether  he  was  a rakish  blackguard,  or  a 
mad  gentleman.  A few  minutes  conversation  generally,  however,  set 
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the  question  at  rest,  by  proving  him  to  be,  what  the  French  artist 
usually  is,  a profound  scholar,  a man  of  taste  and  learning,  and  a wit 
into  tne  bargain. 

The  house  to  which  we  had  been  directed  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
curiosity  was  situated  in  one  of  the  most  populous  streets  of  the  crowded 
cite , close  to  the  river’s  edge.  The  entrance-gate  was  in  a narrow  and 
dirty  lane,  giving  most  offensive  anticipations  of  the  interior  of  the 
house,  which  the  staircase  up  which  we  had  to  travel,  confirmed  by 
sight  as  well  as  smell  in  no  mean  degree. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was  rented  by  the 
“ Mother.”  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and 
chauffoir,  and  above,  every  floor,  even  to  the  very  roof  was  divided  into 
sleeping  chambers.  These  of  course  were  paid  for  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  stairs  to  be  mounted.  The  higher  the  story  the 
lower  the  rent.  A low  door,  rather  dingy,  stood  opposite  the  head  of  the 
stair.  Rapineau  pulled  the  hare’s  foot  which  hung  at  the  side,  and 
instead  of  the  usual  sounding  response  of  the  bell  within,  the  door  flew 
open  on  the  instant,  and  we  walked  in  without  hindrance — taking  care, 
however,  to  obey  the  injunction  written  in  large  characters  upon  the 
panel — “ Fermez  la  porte,  s’il  vous  plait.” 

The  room  into  which  we  thus  found  ourselves  so  unceremoniously 
introduced,  was  large  and  low,  and  rather  dark,  for  there  were  but  two 
windows  (of  which  the  lower  panes  had  been  boarded)  to  give  light  to  its 
whole  extent.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  at  once  that  this  was  the  dining- 
room, by  the  number  of  long  narrow  tables  which  stood  around  the  walls. 
Wooden  benches  were  fixed  on  each  side  of  these,  and,  like  all  such  unfor- 
tunate pieces  of  furniture,  whether  in  college-hall,  or  prison  mess-room, 
had  been  scored  and  notched  most  wofully  during  the  intervals  of  delay 
in  the  service. 

We  traversed  this  room,  and,  finding  no  one  to  answer  our  summons, 
passed  through  a door  which  stood  open  at  the  further  end.  The  apart- 
ment into  which  it  led  was  larger  and  much  better  lighted  than  the 
one  we  had  just  quitted.  Rapineau  told  me  that  it  was  called  the 
chauffoir , and  that  it  was  here  that  the  workmen  assembled  before  their 
meals,  and  that  here  they  might  remain  unmolested  until  a certain  hour, 
when  the  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  was  extinguished.  This 
took  place  at  nine  in  summer  and  at  eight  in  winter,  at  which  time  the 
door  was  closed,  and,  saving  those  lodgers  who  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  “ Mother,”  none  could  obtain  entrance. 

The  room  had  an  air  of  habitation  and  cheerfulness  about  it  which 
somewhat  surprised  me,  when  I remembered  the  dirty  street  in  which  the 
house  stood,  and  the  dark  narrow  lane  through  which  we  had  passed  to 
reach  the  doorway.  The  windows  looked  out  upon  the  quai,  and  the  view 
from  them  was  gay  and  enlivening.  Some  tasteful  hand  had  filled  the 
window-sills  with  flowers,  and  trained  the  bright  green  leaves  and  gaudy 
blossoms  of  the  nasturchion  up  the  wall  outside,  so  that  the  graceful 
tendrils  and  brilliant  yellow  flowers  threw  an  air  of  homely  thrift  and  care 
about  the  room,  which  in  such  a place  was  touching.  An  immense  poele 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  surrounded  by  wooden  benches 
of  a semicircular  form,  disposed  amphitheatre  fashion,  so  that  those  guests 
seated  farthest  from  the  fire  might  yet  enjoy  their  full  share  of  its  cheer- 
fulness and  heat 
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But  few  guests  were  gathered  there  at  the  moment  of  our  en- 
trance, for  it  was  not  as  yet  the  usual  dinner  hour,  and  the  workmen 
in  full  employment  had  not  yet  left  their  occupations.  Those  few 
assembled  at  that  early  hour,  were  evidently  individuals  either  out  of 
employment  for  the  moment,  or  else  young  men  but  just  arrived  from 
the  country,  and  not  yet  provided  with  situations.  We  paused,  not,  how- 
ever, just  then  to  examine  more  minutely  our  new  companions,  for 
Rapineau,  whose  fine  instinct  always  taught  him  what  was  right,  tra- 
versed the  room  with  hurried  step  towards  a small  closet,  situated  at  it3 
extremity,  and  divided  from  the  apartment  by  a glazed  partition— a 
something  between  the'French  comptoir  and  the  English  bar,  where  sat 
in  dignity  and  state  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  known  to  her 
lodgers  by  the  touching  and  endearing  name  of  “ Mother !”  She  was  a 
fine,  fresh,  comely  woman,  of  little  more  than  forty,  realizing  all  one's 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  person  best  fitted  to  fill  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed.  There  was  an  expression  of  great  sweetness  and  bene- 
volence in  her  countenance,  and  her  voice  was  very  musical,  the  most 
rare  of  all  female  charms  in  France.  She  w as  attired  in  the  round-eared 
cap  which  denoted  her  peasant  origin,  and  suited  most  admirably  her 
style  of  beauty.  Her  hair,  which  had  once  been  coal-black,  but  was  now 
streaked  with  lines  of  silver,  was  laid  in  smooth  shining  bands]  over  her 
forehead,  giving  additional  softness  to  her  features.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  world  smiled  most  graciously  upon  her,  for  her  ear- 
rings were  of  solid  gold,  and  reached  down  to  her  very  shoulders,  the  two 
bright  glittering  balls  peculiar  to  Auvergne,  perhaps  the  only  token 
which  she  wore,  that  could  remind  her  of  the  mountains  of  her  youthful 
days,  and  of  the  merry  roa^fe-and  bourree  of  her  native  village.  Her 
dress  was  homely,  yet  neat  and  precise.  A plain  gown  of  dark  blue  stuff, 
with  an  orange-coloured  kerchief  crossed  over  her  bosom,  displaying  the 
snow-white  frilling  of  an  inner guimpe  of  fine  linen,  an  apron  of  the  same 
dazzling  whiteness,  with  large  pockets,  from  one  of  which  peeped  un- 
bidden the  Madras  handkerchief  and  the  papier  mache  snuff-box— a 
thick  gold  chain  from  which  hung  suspended  her  watch,  and  a bunch  of 
keys  at  her  side,  her  whole  costume  bespeaking  tidiness  and  thrift,  and 
admirably  suited  to  her  style  and  station. 

The  “ Mother”  was  busily  employed  at  her  needle,  and  the  little  closet 
in  which  she  sat  was  filled  with  the  linen  of  the  house,  all  of  which  was 
repaired  and  kept  in  order  by  her  own  hands.  In  truth  she  was  no 
sluggard,  and  the  piles  of  sheeting  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  bore 
ample  testimony  to  her  industry.  The  walls  of  this  little  retreat  were  oc- 
cupied from  the  ceiling  to  the  ground  by  shelves,  divided  into  compartments 
and  numbered — the  figures  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  chamber 
tenanted  by  each  individual  who  lodged  in  her  establishment,  and  whose 
linen  was  kept  in  this  place.  Above  each  compartment  hung  the  key  of 
the  chamber  which,  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  the  occupant  was  compelled 
to  deliver  into  her  hands  ere  he  went  forth  in  the  morning,  and  which  he 
could  not  claim  until  he  retired  to  rest  for  the  night.  By  this  means,  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  little  community. 
Unless  a satisfactory  reason  were  given  for  this  absence,  the  culprit  was 
visited  with  a sharp  and  seasonable  reprimand  from  the  “ Mother,”  and, 
on  the  offence  being  repeated,  dismissal  from  the  “ House,”  without 
pardon  and  without  appeal,  was  the  sentence.  I was  told,  however,  that 
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this  but  seldom  happened.  The  careless  lad,  on  first  arriving  in  Paris,  might 
be  led  astray  by  evil  companionship,  by  curiosity,  by  idleness  once,  but 
it  was  rare,  after  the  maternal  rebuke,  and  the  exhortations  of  his  compa- 
nions, the  peaceful  sharers  of  the  “ House,”  that  he  again  swerved  from 
the  right  path,  if  this  did  occur,  it  was  generally  discovered  that  the 
youth  had  been  some  village  rouey  some  rustic  mauvais  sujet,  who  had 
left  his  native  place  for  some  escapade. 

The  “ Mother”  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  petit  reduit,  as  she 
called  the  place  where  we  found  her.  By  her  side  was  seated  at  a desk 
(for  a desk,  with  tall  account-books  too,  had  been  with  true  French 
contrivance  squeezed  with  mathematical  skill  into  the  closet)  a fair 
young  girl,  of  slim  and  delicate  proportions,  forming  a striking  contrast 
to  the  ruddy,  blooming,  and  comely  matron,  whose  rich  embonpoint 
almost  screened  from  sight  the  slender  figure  of  her  companion.  The 
little  maiden  was  most  simply  and  modestly  attired,  after  the  charming 
fashion  of  the  Parisian  pension nairet  Her  hair  was  confined  by  a little  close 
fitting  cap,  worn*  far  backwards  upon  the  head,  and  of  such  clear  transpa- 
rent material  that  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  shining  masses  of  auburn 
hair,  fastened  in  a thick  classical  knot,  low  in  her  neck  behind,  were  as 
risible  as  though  she  wore  no  covering  at  all.  Her  dress  was  of  dark 
woollen  stuff,  and  she  wore  an  apron  of  black  cambric,  which  gave  a 
childlike  appearance  to  her  figure,  with  which  her  occupation  at  the  desk, 
that  of  casting  up  endless  accounts,  and  keeping  eternal  registers,  seemed 
singularly  at  variance.  Her  features  had  an  expression  of  great  meek- 
ness, and  there  was  altogether  so  much  delicacy,  such  a genteel  air , in 
fact,  about  the  girl,  that  one  was  almost  startled  at  meeting  her  in  such  a 
situation.  Her  face  was  so  very  pale,  and  her  clear  blue  eyes  were  so  very 
bright  that  she  absolutely  seemed  to  light  up  the  dark  corner  in  whim 
she  was  seated. 

Almost  before  I had  had  time  to  take  this  hasty  survey  of  the  little 
group,  and  to  build,  as  is  my  wont,  sundry  conjectures  thereon,  Rapineau 
had  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  “ Mother/’  I knew  not  how  it  had 
begun  for  I had  not  heard  the  first  words,  having  been  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  pale  girl,  but  I doubt  not  that  his  debut  was  by  a phrase 
of  compliment,  for  such  is  Rapineau’s  custom  with  the  softer  sex,  and  by 
the  time  my  mind  had  become  present  to  the  scene  I found  that  he  had 
introduced  himself  as  a journeyman  house-painter  wanting  work,  and 
myself  as  a jobbing  tailor!  just  arrived  in  Paris.  This  was  too  bad,  and 
I was  angry  with  the  “ Mother”  for  not  having,  by  mere  instinct,  imme- 
diately known  the  falsehood  of  this  last  assertion.  However  it  saved  us 
in  the  dilemma,  for  Rapineau,  asking  if  some  imaginary  friend  of  his, 
“ who  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  work,”  lodged  with  the  “ Mother." 
She  of  course  replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  that  if  we  would  wait  a 
short  time,  perhaps  a “ patron,”  as  he  is  called  in  France,  of  the  painters, 
or  tailors,  might  come  in,  a la  recherche  de  quelqucs  bras3  and  might  en- 
gage  us. 

Of  course,  to  so  obliging  an  offer  we  instantly  assented,  as  it  saved  us 
from  a world  of  embarrassment.  Rapineau  won  the  “ Mother’s”  heart 
by  his  compliments  on  the  tenue  of  her  establishment,  and  I touched  her 
heart  by  my  admiration  of  the  young  girl  at  her  side,  who  all  this  while 
was  going  on  busily  with  her  calculations  and  additions,  seeming  to  give 
no  ear  to  what  wa3  passing,  and  to  be  unconscious  of  our  presence. 
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“ She  is  a treasure  to  me,”  said  the  good  woman  in  a whisper.  “I 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  world,  with- 
out her  aid.  And  her  work,  too,  is  not  done  in  a careless  and  slovenly 
manner, — only  see,”  (and  she  took  down  one  of  the  heavy,  sombre-looking 
ledgers  from  the  rack  above  her  head,  and  opened  it  for  our  inspection,) 
“ it  is  fair  and  clear  as  print — here  is  not  a blot  or  scratch  from  one  end 
to  the  other.” 

I examined  the  writing ; it  was  indeed  clear  and  fair  as  stereotype ; 
not  a blot  nor  erasure  sullied  the  pages.  A round,  neat  hand,  too,  so  re- 
gular and  even,  that  it  might  have  served  as  models  for  a writing-master 
to  place  before  his  pupils.  The  little  maiden  blushed  slightly  as  I praised 
with  genuine  warmth  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  continued  steadily 
and  without  pause  to  guide  her  pen  with  rapid  motion  along  the  folio 
page  before  her  ; and,  for  a moment*  the  slight  creaking  noise  it  made- 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness.  The  “ Mother”  was  gazing 
at  the  girl  and  lost  in  thought,  while  a tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  and  she 
shut  the  book  hastily,  and  replaced  it  in  the  rack,  evidently  rousing  her 
mind  from  some  painful  emotion. 

“ I have  sometimes  a feeling  of  remorse,”  said  she  in  a whisper,  and 
sighing  as  she  looked  sideways  at  the  girl,  “ to  see  yonder  poor  child 
wasting  all  the  bright  spring  hours  of  her  youth,  shut  up  in  this  little 
box  with  an  old  woman  like  me,  and  sometimes  think  that  ’tvrould  be 
better  if  she  could  see  more  of  the  gaieties  of  the  busy  world  around 
her.” 

She  paused,  and  then  added  hurriedly,  " But  no,  no,  ’tis  better  as  it  is, 
after  all.  She  is  but  a child,  and  the  sight  of  pleasure  and  dissipation 
might  turn  her  young  head  as  it  has  done  others  before  her.  In  this  little 
nook  she  is  safe,  at  least,  and  may  be  calm  and  happy.” 

The  “ Mother”  turned  suddenly  to  the  girl,  and  said  abruptly,  nay,  al- 
most sharply, 

“ Run,  Louison — quick,  child — can  you  not  smell  that  the  roux  is 
burning?  That  old  Madeleine  has  no  longer  sight  nor  smell, — nay,  be 
quick,  girl ; wilt  thou  never  have  done  getting  off  that  high  stool  r 

The  rebuke  was  somewhat  unjust,  for  poor  little  Louison  had  obeyed 
the  very  first  summons  ; but  certainly  the  three-legged  leathern  stool 
was  high,  the  maiden’s  stature  rather  short,  and  the  little  closet  filled 
with  the  buxom,  portly  person  of  the  “ Mother,”  and  her  huge  piles  of 
sheeting,  so  that  poor  Louison  had  indeed  some  little  difficulty  in  extri- 
cating herself  from  her  situation.  But  in  spite  of  the  violent  hurry  with 
which  the  “ Mother”  had  disturbed  her,  and  the  smell  of  the  burnt  rour 
which  was  growing  stronger  each  minute,  the  good  woman  drew  the  girl 
towards  her  as  she  passed,  and  imprinted  a kiss  upon  her  pale  forehead— 
a kiss  which  went  to  the  very  heart — so  much  did  it  tell  of  love  and  of 
protection. 

“ Your  daughter,  I presume,”  said  I,  as  Louison  disappeared  quickly 
through  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen,  from  whence  issued  divers  sa- 
voury smells  of  ragouts  and  pol-au-feu , while  floating  over  all,  came, 
vapour-like  at  intervals,  the  scent  of  the  burnt  butter,  which  the  prac- 
tised nose  of  the  matron  had  at  once  discovered. 

“Alas  ! no,”  returned  the  ‘ Mother/  mournfully/*  would  that  she  were! 
She  is  the  only  comfort  I have  left  to  replace  all  those  I have  lost.  She 
is  not  my  own  child,  but  my  adopted  one.  She  shall  live  with  me  unti) 
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she  marries,  and  I am  determined  she  shall  marry  well.  It  is  for  her 
alone  that  I now  toil  and  work  from  mom  till  night,  for  I,  myself,  could 
now  live  in  ease  and  competence,  and  rest  in  peace  the  remainder  of  my 
days  ; but  Louison  must  have  a dot , and  it  shall  be  a right  jolly  one,  too, 
or  my  name  is  not  Marguerite  Duval,  because  she  is  as  much  to  me  as 
my  own  flesh  and  blood — she  is  the  sister  of  our  poor  Matteo  !” 

The  concluding  words  were  spoken  almost  in  a whisper,  as  if  to  her- 
self ; if  I had  not  been  so  near,  I should  not  have  heard  them ; and 
yet  with  a strange  versatility  she  called  aloud,  while  her  voice  was  still 
trembling-  with  emotion,  that  it  was  time  to  lay  the  couvert , for  the  clock 
of  Notre  Dame  was  striking  the  half-hour  after  four,  and  the  workmen 
-she  knew  would  rush  in  famished  and  impatient,  the  very  moment  they 
left  their  work  at  five. 

The  call  was  instantly  obeyed  by  a stout,  bouncing  lass,  in  the  long, 
flat  cap  and  short  waist  of  Bretagne,  her  stout  linsey-woolsey  cocking 
up  behind,  being  supported  by  a large  brass-hook,  and  standing  away 
from  her  person,  yet  moving  in  unison,  as  if  walking  a pace  or  two  be- 
hind, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  every  one  who  might  feel  any  curiosity 
respecting  the  dimension  of  her  ankles,  or  even  of  that  part  of  her  leg 
which  ran  a little  higher,  even  to  the  visible  proof  that  her  garters  were 
bright  scarlet,  and  tied  below  the  knee  in  a knot,  with  short  ends  at  the 
side.  Her  arms  were  red  and  enormous,  the  white  shift-sleeves  turned 
up  over  the  boddice,  making  their  vermilion  hues  appear  yet  brighter  ; 
but  she  evidently  was  aware  that  nature  had  intended  them  for  use,  not 
for  ornament  ; for  with  one  hand  she  had  gathered  up  her  apron,  which 
contained  an  immense  pile  of  coarse  napkins,  each  rolled  up  neatly,  and 
passed  through  a ring  bearing  a different  number ; one  arm  was  filled 
with  a pile  of  the  coarse  brown  plates  used  in  the  common  French 
kitchens,  which  she  held  tight  to  her  bosom  in  such  an  affectionate  em- 
brace it  made  me  tremble ; under  the  other  was  clasped  half-a-dozen  of 
the  yard  long  loaves,  which  she  managed  to  grasp  firmly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  necessity  of  maintaining  her  hold  of  the  apron. 

I watched  her  cross  the  chauffoir  with  the  same  interest  that  one  does 
a curiosity  in  natural  history.  Before  she  had  gained  the  dining-hall, 
she  was  met  by  an  individual  bearing  a letter  for  one  of  the  inmates. 
4(  Now  she  will  be  puzzled,”  thought  I.  “ How  will  she  take  that  letter  ?” 
Psha  ! I was  an  idiot.  Why,  she  took  it  in  her  teeth,  to  be  sure. 

While  I had  been  watching  this  little  bye  scene,  the  “ Mother”  had  dis- 
appeared, and  we  could  hear  her  voice  issuing  in  tones  of  reproach  and 
anger  from  the  kitchen.  The  pale  girl  had  returned  to  her  station  at 
the  desk  in  the  dark  comer  of  the  closet,  and,  all  unconscious  of  us,  or  our 
presence,  was  again  plying  her  task  of  penmanship  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour. So  Rapineau  and  myself  strode  back  into  the  chau  ffoir , and  seated 
ourselves  near  the  stove,  anxious  to  watch  who  went,  and  who  came,  and 
to  turn  to  our  profit  all  that  might  occur. 

The  few  occupants  of  the  place  were  so  intent  upon  their  occupations 
*nd  amusements,  that  our  entrance  caused  no  sensation.  Two  jolly 
Auvergnats,  evidently  fresh  from  their  native  village,  wearing  still  the 
costume  of  the  mountains,  were  sitting  astride  one  of  the  benches  playing 
at  draughts,  the  favourite  game  of  the  crocheteurs  and  porteurs  d'eau 
of  the  French  metropolis.  They  were  both  of  them  fine,  handsome- 
looking  lads,  of  the  age  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  their  fresh  healthy. 
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complexion?,  and  new  attire  (the  velveteen  jacket  and  trousers,  with  myriads 
of  silver  buttons — the  scarlet  handkerchief  and  round  flat  hat),  formed  a 
striking1  contrast  to  their  companions,  many  of  whom  had  now  dropped 
in  and  taken  their  station  by  the  fire,  while  we  had  been  engaged  with  the 
“ Mother.”  They  consisted  principally  of  workmen  of  different  callings, 
either  out  of  work  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  “ patrons,”  who,  it  ap- 
pears, generally  came  in  after  the  dinner  hour,  to  engage  the  new  hands 
required  in  their  business,  or  of  idle  mauvais  sujets , the  Bohemiens  of 
various  crafts,  who  stroll  about  large  cities,  ostensibly  seeking  for  work, 
yet  heartily  praying  all  the  while  that  they  may  never  find  it. 

The  last  were  distinguishable  at  a glance,  from  the  hard-working  por- 
tion of  the  community,  by  their  loud  laugh  and  careless  manner,  and  the 
absence  of  that  careworn,  anxious  look,  which  the  steady,  patient,  indus- 
trious artisan  is  ever  observed  to  wear,  while  trembling  for  the  dear  ones 
left  pining  at  home,  when  his  own  hands  are  thus  unwillingly  idle.  The 
do-nothing  varlets  all,  without  exception,  bore  a sleek,  contented,  un- 
washed aspect — a contempt  of  the  opinion  of  the  world — a freedom  from 
prejudice,  quite  refreshing  to  behold. 

I sat  and  watched  with  much  edification  one  of  these  rogues  who  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  near  me.  He  had  been  earnestly  gazing  for  some  time 
at  a young  Breton  carpenter,  who  was  seemingly  thinking  of  nothing, 
and  twirling  his  thumbs  in  evident  enjoyment  of  tne  roaring  blaze  which 
issued  from  the  huge  brass-bound  stove.  The  face  of  the  countryman 
certainly  did  betray  a most  tempting  simplicity,  sufficient  to  inspire  evil 
ambition  in  the  meekest  mind,  and  I was  much  diverted  when  1 saw  the 
vaurietiy  having  edged  himself,  by  degrees,  close  up  to  the  doomed 
countryman,  with  a peculiar  smile,  indicative  of  mischief  to  come,  take 
a yet  closer  survey  of  his  victim,  and  then,  apparently  well  pleased  with 
the  inspection,  he  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  if  lie  had  been 
long  arrived  from  the  “pays." 

The  countryman  turned  with  surprise  at  this  sudden  attack,  but  evi- 
dently the  good-humoured  countenance  which  met  his  frowning  gaxe, 
completely  disarmed  suspicion,  for  he  answered  with  bonhommie,  and 
lengthily  with  the  nasal  twang  of  Brittany — that  he  had  arrived  but  that 
very  morning  from  Quimpere,  and  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
work  before  his  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted  ; whereupon  his 
new  friend  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  once  more,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  to  cheer  his  ennui  by  playing  a game  at  cards  ; to  which 
the  Breton,  with  a cunning  look,  and  laying  his  finger  to  his  nose,  an- 
swered, that  it  might  do  him  more  good  than  merely  cheering  his  en- 
nui ; at  which  observation,  the  Parisian  bowed  with  humility,  inwardly 
chuckled,  and  then  drew  a filthy  pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket,  and 
having  turned  his  leg  over  the  bench,  so  as  to  have  the  cards  before  him, 
began  to  cut  and  shuffle  them  with  the  keenness  and  rapidity  of  one  well 
accustomed  to  the  task. 

I could  not  help  gazing  with  anticipated  commiseration  upon  the  simple 
Breton  lad,  who  was  thus  yielding  himself  so  ready  a victim.  He  formed 
as  picturesque  a figure  in  that  great  hall  as  one  could  wish  to  see ; even 
Bapineau  declared  that  by  adding  a few  yellow  tints  in  the  background 
(he  is  so  fond  of  yellow),  and  throwing  in  here  and  there  a dash  of  light 
green,  the  scene  of  the  two  players  would  have  formed  a capital  picture. 
The  honest  countenance  of  the  poor  lad  peered  out  from  beneath  the 
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Inroad  brim  of  the  large  felt  hat,  worn  by  the  peasants  of  his  province, 
and  the  long  fair  hair  which  fell  straight  over  his  shoulders,  added  greatly 
to  the  air  of  simplicity  imprinted  on  his  features.  He  wore  neither  coat 
nor  waistcoat,  but  a loose  jacket  of  a warm,  thick,  brown  cloth,  descend- 
ing almost  to  the  knees,  and  provided  with  two  enormous  pockets,  which 
were  evidently  stuffed  with  the  good  things  of  Bretagne ; placed  there, 
no  doubt  with  tears,  by  the  loving  hand  of  aunt  or  mother,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure  from  his  home.  The  jacket  had  no  collar,  but 
was  cut  low  at  the  throat,  displaying  a snow-white  neckcloth,  tied  in  an 
enormous  rosette  in  front ; it  was,  moreover,  merely  confined  at  the  top 
by  two  buttons,  and  being  cut  away  towards  the  hips,  the  whole  frontage 
of  a coarse,  but  strictly  clean  shirt,  was  visible  down  to  the  waist,  which 
was  bound  by  a bright  scarlet  sash,  that  hung  not  loose,  but  was  tucked 
under  the  jacket  behind.  The  trousers,  were  wide  as  those  worn  by  sea- 
faring men,  and  short,  not  reaching  to  the  ancle.  The  feet  were  encased 
in  enormous  sabots,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  beech-wood,  an  article  of 
manufacture  which  forms  the  pride  of  that  part  of  the  country  from 
whence  he  came. 

Far  different  was  the  appearance  of  his  adversary,  who,  instead  of  the 
comfortable  and  carefully  tended  exterior,  bore  the  swaggering,  rakish  look, 
so  common  to  the  idle  spendthrift  frequenter  of  the  caf6  and  billiard- 
room.  There  was  a look  of  dissipation  about  his  person,  a cunning  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  and  a fixed,  sclf-gratulating  smile  about  the  mouth  ; many 
hard  lines,  too,  across  the  forehead  and  adown  the  cheek,  planted  there 
not  by  age  or  care,  for  he  was  young,  and  laughed  in  uproarious  glee, 
that  all  told  but  too  plainly  a tale  of  idleness  and  little  thrift,  to  which 
the  battered  hat,  the  soiled  blouse,  and  ragged  trousers  bore  ample 
testimony. 

We  turned  from  these  worthies,  leaving  them  to  fight  their  battle  as 
best  beseemed  them,  although  I augured  ill  for  the  Breton  when  I heard 
him  doffing  his  hat  and  loosening  the  silver  buttons  at  his  collar,  complain 
aloud  of  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  wonder  why  they  made  so  large  a fire, 
and  saw  the  quiet,  roguish  leer  which  now  and  then  his  companion  di- 
rected towards  the  lookers  on. 

The  chauffoir  was  now  filling  fast,  and  the  groaning  door  at  the  end 
of  the  dining-hall  through  which  we  ourselves  had  gained  admittance,  „ 
scarcely  ceased  an  instant  its  monotonous  music,  as  the  habitues  entered 
one  after  another,  and  came  with  smiles  and  friendly  greeting  to  join  the 
group  already  collected  around  the  blazing  stove.  The  sight  of  that 
assembled  community  began  to  be  a curious  one  as  the  various  members 
of  it  made  their  appearance.  Scarcely  a handicraft  in  Paris  of  the  an- 
cient kind  which  dates  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  or  of  those  who 
ply  their  trade  but  for  a season  while  a certain  fashion  endures,  and  then 
turn  to  other  means  of  earning  their  bread,  trusting  to  the  next  new  ca- 

Cce  of  the  mode  to  replace  that  which  is  on  the  wane,  but  seemed  to 
ve  sent  a deputy  to  that  assembly. 

Of  tliis  last  description  may  be  reckoned,  the  pearl-bead  makers,  the 
metronome  makers,  the  fancy  braid  and  trimming  manufacturers,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  very  livelihood  depends  upon  their  quickness  and  in- 
telligence in  watching  the  endless]  fluctuations  of  the  mode — neither  to 
be  too  early  in  the  field  before  the  new  invention  has  become  a favourite, 
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nor  yet  to  persist  in  work  which  fashion  has  left  behind)  and  which  no 
longer  is  a necessary. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  difference  in  appearance,  in  tone  and  man- 
ner of  each  individual  who  might  be  taken  as  it  were  as  a representative 
of  the  calling  which  he  followed.  The  sturdy  mason  of  Limousin,  of 
short  stature  and  broad  shoulders,  with  flat,  round  face  and  curly  hair,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  weaver  from  Lyons,  and  the  cooper  of  Bordeaux. 
These  last,  and  indeed  all  from  the  south,  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
aquiline  features  and  piercing  glance.  They  spoke  with  loud  voice  and 
impatient  gesture,  and  their  language,  particularly  that  of  Gascony,  was 
distinguished  by  the  sharp  nasal  twang  which,  according  to  their  own 
boast,  renders  it  unintelligible  to  the  ear,  and  impracticable  to  the  tongue 
of  a foreigner. 

Contrasting  with  these  might  be  found  the  steady,  prudent  Normand, 
with  drawling  tone  and  immoveable  features  driving  a hard  bargain  with 
some  unsophisticated  companion  who  could  not  choose  but  yield  to  the 
Norman  perseverance.  There  were  two  or  three  of  the  honest,  laborious 
children  of  Savoy  gathered  together  in  a corner  of  the  room.  They 
were  all  very  young  lads,  and,  as  might  be  perceived  by  their  dress,  of 
different  habits  and  professions,  yet  here  they  were  all  together  counting 
out  their  day’s  earnings,  and  placing  it  with  the  little  hoard  already 
amassed.  I observed  that  the  favourite  hiding-place  seemed  to  be  the 
breeches  waistband  between  the  lining  and  the  cloth,  and  I was  highly 
amused  at  seeing  one  of  them  squatting  down  upon  the  floor,  deliberately 
take  out  needle  and  thread  from  his  pocket,  and  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  though  he  had  been  at  home  in  his  own  chamber,  proceed  to 
lodge  the  newly  arrived  franc  pieces  by  the  side  of  the  more  ancient 
occupants  of  the  same  snug  localite.  It  was  touching  to  see  him  point 
out  with  unfeigned  glee  to  his  wondering  fellow-exiles  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  band  which  yet  remained  to  be  filled.  Doubtless  the 
poor  fellow  was  telling,  in  his  detestable  jargon,  which  certainly 
passes  all  understanding,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  means,  of  his  dreams  of  re- 
turn ; and  the  very  accent  in  whicn  he  spoke  was  enough  to  bring  to  the 
mind’s  eye  the  mountain  and  the  torrent,  the  lone  chalet,  the  aged 
mother,  and  the  little  children  on  the  watch  for  his  return.  Apparently, 
it  acted  with  the  same  irresistible  influence  on  his  comrades,  for  tne  whole 
group  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  pathetic  mountain  strains  peculiar  to 
Savoy,  and  sang  the  monotonous  air  with  so'much  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
that  it  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  all 
the  assembly  saving  only  the  honest  Breton  and  his  knowing  adversary* 
They  were  far  too  busily  engaged  to  pay  attention  to  any  thing  besides 
their  game. 

Just  as  the  strain  had  concluded,  before  its  echo  had  died  away,  or  the 
hum  of  the  conversation  which  it  had  interrupted  had  begun  once  more, 
the  heavy  red -cheeked  Breton  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway  between  the 
chaufjfoir  and  the  dining-hall,  and  in  loud  sonorous  voice  pronounced  the 
word  “ Servi  /”  In  an  instant,  as  if  the  word  had  been  a magic  spell, 
and  the  pewter  ladle  which  the  girl  flourished  aloft  a magic  wand,  every 
one  of  the  guests  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  a rush  as  of  the  whirlwind 
they  all  pressed  forward  to  the  refectoire.  Such  a hubbub  of  voices, 
such  a clatter  of  wooden  shoes  and  wooden  sabots  were  perhaps  never 
heard  before. 
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On  entering  the  dining-room,  we  found  the  “ Mother”  already  seated 
with  her  fair  young  ward  looking  pale  and  pretty  by  her  side.  They 
occupied  the  centre  places  at  the  longest  table,  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  crosswise.  There  were  two  others  placed  down  each  side 
even  with  the  wall.  At  the  head  of  the  one  stood  the  bouncing  Breton  lass, 
flourishing  in  awful  majesty  her  pewter  ladle : at  the  head  of  the  other 
was  seated  upon  a high  stool  a toothless,  mumbling  old  woman,  whom 
I instantly  guessed  to  be  the  purblind  old  cook  who  had  incurred  the 
“ Mother’s’’  bitter  indignation  for  having  burnt  the  roux. 

About  fifty  covers  were  laid  at  the  three  tables,  but  not  more  than 
thirty  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner,  yet  I observed  that  each  took  his  own 
place,  leaving  the  space  vacant  which  by  right  belonged  to  an  absent 
guest.  With  that  kindly  courtesy  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  French,  the 
“ Mother”  had  seated  Rapineau  and  myself  as  near  to  the  place  she  oc- 
cupied as  possible,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  view  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  hall,  and  it  was  both  a curious  and  a pleasant  sight  to  behold  these 
rude  children  of  toil  divided  perhaps  in  interest,  nay,  in  some  instances 
whose  very  means  of  winning  bread  clashed  with  one  another,  thus 
gathered  together  in  harmony  and  goodwill. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  the  ordinary  pot-au-feu  soup  and  bouilli ; 
there  were  besides,  sundry  dishes  of  bacon  dressed  with  lentils,  a most 
succulent  preparation,  ana  here  and  there  smoked  divers  round  platters, 
filled  with  the  common  red  harricot  bean,  arranged  in  the  most  savory  man- 
ner with  vine  and  laurel  leaves.  I tasted  of  these  with  great  curiosity,  and 
can  safely  pronounce  them  excellent.  There  were  besides  all  down  the 
tables,  little  plates  of  apples  and  dried  walnuts,  and  a bottle  of  vin  ordi- 
naire was  allowed  to  four  persons.  There  was  no  cloth  upon  the  table, 
to  be  sure  : the  mugs,  or  rather  timballes  as  they  are  called  in  this 
country,  were  of  common  pewter,  and  the  forks  black  with  age;  neither 
were  kiiives  provided,  they  not  being  considered  a necessity  where  for  the 
most  part  the  meat  is  boiled  to  rags,  but  I remarked  with  something  of 
an  English  thrill  of  disgust  which  made  Rapineau  laugh  heartily,  that 
from  many  of  the  coarse  napkins  displayed  by  the  company  there  rolled 
a buck-handled  iron  knife,  upon  which,  from  long  use  and  little  wiping, 
a thick  coat  of  grease  had  gathered  and  mingled  with  the  rust. 

The  jolly  convives  who  possessed  these  articles  of  luxury  w ere,  how- 
ever, rather  envied  by  their  less  fortunate  comrades,  and  many  were  the 
demands  upon  their  good-nature  when  the  hard  brown  bread  was  pro- 
duced from  the  ample  pockets  of  the  Limousins,  whose  frugal  habits  had 
taught  them  that  there  was  great  saving  in  providing  themselves  with 
that  article  of  necessity,  rather  than  increasing  by  two  sous  the  charge 
for  dinner.  By  the  way,  the  first  question  addressed  to  us  as  strangers 
was,  **  Have  you  your  own  bread  ?”  and  our  answer  in  the  negative  seemed 
greatly  to  increase  our  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Breton  lass,  who 
thereupon  placing  one  of  the  afore- mentioned  long  loaves  under  her  arm, 
sawed  from  its  end  two  enormous  hunches,  which  she  rolled  across  the 
table  to  each  of  us. 

By  the  time  the  repast  was  ended,  it  was  fairly  dark,  and  we  were  glad 
to  adjourn  to  the  chauffoir , where  the  Breton  girl,  evidently  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  had  already  lighted  the  quinquet,  and  filled  the 
poele  with  a pile  of  wood  which  roared  and  crackled  most  cheerfully, 
although  one  of  the  Savoyards  chucking  her  under  the  chin  told  her  that 
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her  cunning  efforts  to  disguise  the  tourbe  with  which  she  bad  already 
filled  the  stove  were  without  success,  for  its  smell,  for  which  he  thanked 
her,  brought  the  old  hills  of  his  “ pays”  to  mind. 

We  found  on  entering  the  chaujfoir  some  few  comfortable-looking 
tradesmen,  “ patrons”  of  various  crafts,  who  had  come  in  search  of  hands, 
and  great  was  the  curiosity  exhibited  as  to  what  would  be  the  trades  in 
demand.  I was  told  that  the  number  of  applications  on  that  day  was 
considered  unusually  small.  There  was  a call  for  glass-blowers  but 
none  were  found  disengaged,  in  consequence  of  a great  increase  in 
their  business.  A burnisher  was  called,  and  engaged  at  three  francs 
a day.  There  were  many  answers  to  the  “ call”  for  carpenters,  and 
the  “ patron”  withdrew  into  a comer  with  the  group  of  applicants. 
I was  pleased  to  see  my  young  Breton  return  towards  us  with  a face 
beaming  -with  delight,  holding  in  his  open  palm  a shining  piece  of  silver, 
the  “ denier  a IHeu ,”  as  it  is  called,  the  gift  of  God,  not  being  in  ad- 
vance of  wages,  but  to  be  returned,  nevertheless,  in  case  the  party  con- 
tracting the  engagement  should  repent  of  it  before  the  expiration  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  denoting  that  he  was  engaged.  His  tormentor,  fear- 
ing a “ call”  no  doubt  for  the  particular  trade  which  he  exercised,  had 
sneaked  off  immediately  after  dinner,  or  he  would  doubtless  have  poc- 
keted this  very  crown  piece  also  ere  the  end  of  the  evening. 

"When  some  of  the  patrons  had  retired,  and  those  who  chose  to  re- 
main had  taken  their  seats  round  the  blazing  poele,  for  in  France  all  is, 
if  not  “ liber te,”  at  least  “ egalite,”  and  all  absurd  distances  between 
master  and  mechanic  are  unknown,  we  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and  were 
pleased  to  behold  the  manly  independence  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
motley  company  of  which  we  formed  a part.  Each  had  his  tale  to 
tell  or  his  joke  to  crack,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  politeness 
by  the  rest,  and  in  general  I was  struck  by  the  vast  difference  in  the  tone 
of  the  conversation  which  took  place  with  that  to  which  we  should  have 
had  to  listen  to  under  similar  circumstances  in  England.  There  was  no 
vulgarity,  no  ribald  jesting,  but  saving  the  high  toned  voices  and  the  un- 
tutored gesture  with  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  French  nation  always 
converse,  one  might  have  thought  oneself  in  a very  decent,  well  ordered 
drawing-room.  This  gentleness  of  manner  was  most  striking  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fair  Louison,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  stout  Breton  lass, 
passed  through  the  chauffoir  to  go  to  her  chamber ; every  one  arose 
as  she  passed,  and  bowed,  some  really  not  ungracefully,  and  there  was 
a rush  to  the  door  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  tiuming  the  lock,  which 
might  have  put  to  shame  many  a collection  of  milk-and-water  dandies  at 
aLondon  ball,  while  the  kind  and  respectful  uBon  $oir>  mamsclle  Louison” 
“ Bonne  nuit , mamselle sounded  most  cheerily  and  gratefully  on  the 
ear.  The  delicate  little  maiden  would  moreover  have  made  the  sweetest 

C*cture  in  the  world  when  she  turned  in  the  doorway  and  thanked  them 
r their  attention  by  a graceful  bend  of  the  figure,  and  a smile  such  as 
the  angels  wear,  her  pearly  teeth  glistening  through  her  parted  lips  as 
the  light  of  the  candle  which  she  held  fell  upon  her  countenance,  and 

£,ve  it  a life  and  lustre  which  it  did  not  possess  in  the  broad  light  of 
y. 

When  she  had  disappeared  and  the  door  was  closed  again,  I observed 
that  two  or  three  of  the  convives  were  missing,  and  wa9  told  that  they 
bad  remained  without  to  listen  to  the  cantique,  which  the  little  maiden 
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never  failed  to  breathe  forth  with  richest  harmony  before  retiring  to  rest, 
and  could  be  heard  from  her  chamber  which  was  close  to  the  dining-hall. 
I was  sorry  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  treat  which  the  initiated  were 
enjoying  until  it  was  too  late. 

“ It  is  indeed  worth  hearing,”  said  the  compagnon  who  sat  next  to 
me,  in  answer  to  iny  regrets  upon  the  subject,  “ the  voice  of  the  child  is 
like  the  whisperings  of  the  angels,  and  we  sometimes  fear  that  she  most 
be  of  them  and  will  return  from  whence  she  came  ere  long,  and  then  the 
poor  “ Mother,”  may  have  all  her  griefs  to  bear  once  more.” 

He  spoke  the  words  so  sadly,  and  with  such  expression,  that  I could  not 
help  raising  my  eyes  to  his  countenance.  He  was  a thin,  spare  man,  of 
short  stature ; his  dark  eyes  and  olive  complexion  bespoke  his  southern 
origin,  and  the  strong  harsh  accent  told  plainly  of  the  rough  shores  of 
Corsica. 

“ She  is  indeed  a sweet  and  tender  blossom,”  said  I,  willing  to  flatter 
the  young  man’s  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  maiden. 

“ Ay,  and  woe  betide  him  who  would  seek  to  do  her  harm !”  exclaimed 
he,  passionately.  “ She  needs  no  brother  nor  kindred  ; we  are  all  her 
brothers  and  her  kindred.  A hundred  hearts  are  at  her  command,  a 
hundred  arms  would  be  raised  in  her  defence,  should  any  seek  to  injure 
her.  See,  we  place  her  cypher  beside  that  of  our  ‘ Mother,’  for  our  love 
and  reverence  are  alike  bound  to  each.” 

He  raised  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  and  displayed  the  cyphers  L.  and  M. 
burnt  in  gunpowder  upon  his  arm,  amid  many  other  curious  and  intricate 
devices,  of  which  of  course  I did  not  presume  to  ask  the  meaning. 

“ Your  affection  must  be  great  indeed,”  said  I,  “ ’tis  a blessing  for  the 
maiden,  that  her  lot  has  thus  been  cast  among  those  who  take  such  lively 
interest  in  her  fate,  although  they  be  utter  strangers,  for  even  the  * Mo- 
ther’ told  me  not  long  ago  that  she  was  none  of  her  kith,  or  kin.” 

“ Nor  is  she,”  replied  the  Corsican;  “and  yet  the  tie  which  binds  her 
to  the  maiden  is  stronger  far  than  that  of  blood  or  of  relationship.  She 
is  bound  to  the  girl  by  her  love  for  the  dead  and  gone,  by  the  memory  of 
her  own  daughter,  and  of  all  the  grief  and  trouble  she  has  gone 
through.” 

The  observation  raised  my  curiosity.  I questioned  him  concerning  the 
u Mother”  and  Louison,  until  from  one  thing  to  the  other  he  was  led  on 
to  tell  me  the  history  I was  desirous  of  knowing,  and  which  I now 
give  to  the  reader,  begging  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  relater  was  a 
Corsican. 

***** 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  the  “ Mother”  after  her  widowhood 
came  to  live  at  this  house.  At  the  time  she  had  with  her  Marguerite, 
her  daughter,  as  handsome  and  comely  a maiden  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
behold — a frail  and  tender  blossom  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  long  fair  hair, 
a child  of  tenderness  and  melancholy,  such  a girl  as  no  stranger  would 
have  imagined  to  have  belonged  to  our  fresh  and  free-hearted  “ Mother.” 
She  was  beloved  by  us  all,  and  fostered  amongst  us  with  kindly  care. 
We  were  proud  of  her  too,  for  in  her  veryr  weakness  lay  her  strength, 
and  we  felt  called  upon  to  afford  her  respect  and  protection ; for  her 
father  had  been  one  of  ourselves,  a fearless  and  steady  compagnon,  who  spoke 
up  for  our  rights,  and  would  see  none  of  us  aggrieved.  Marguerite  was 
left,  as  it  were,  in  our  charge,  and  we  in  turn  sought  to  defend  from 
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oppression  the  daughter  of  poor  Pierre,  who  upon  so  many  occasions  had 
so  manfully  defended  us. 

You  will  readily  believe  that  the  fair  Marguerite  lacked  not  suitors. 
They  came,  indeed,  thick  as  berries  on  the  elder  bush,  each  with  his 
catalogue  of  merits  and  his  list  of  failings.  Some  with  a goodly  dower, 
the  fruit  of  their  own  industry  and  prudence,  others  with  nought  but  their 
youth  and  sturdy  courage  in  their  favour.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
pretensions  of  each,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  were  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  rest,  so  that  no  liar  or  false  craven-hearted  deceiver  could 
possibly  creep  among  them.  Compagnonage  has  wrought  this  good, 
none  can  appear  what  he  is  not,  and  all  are  estimated  at  their  just 
value. 

You  may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  rivalry  which  existed  among  the 
band  of  lovers  must  of  necessity  have  led  to  much  angry  feeling  and 
bitterness;  but  it  was  not  so.  Marguerite  had  a ready  smile  and 
kindly  word  for  all,  but  for  a long  time  favoured  none;  and  it  was 
agreed  amongst  the  youths  who  sought  her  hand  that  they  would  abide 
by  her  choice,  nor  seek  to  injure  or  annoy  the  happy  man  whom  she  would 
fix  upon. 

This  preference,  for  a long  time  dubious,  became,  however,  at  length 
visible  to  all.  The  maiden’s  heart  was  chained  at  last.  Hope  remained 
but  to  one,  and  despair  to  many.  And  who  think  you  she  favoured? 
She  who  might  have  selected  from  the|  proudest  and  the  bravest  of  them 
all ; but  there  is  really  no  accounting  for  the  perverseness  which  exists  in 
woman’s  nature.  The  fair  and  gentle  Marguerite  had  chosen  from 
amongst  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  a youth,  poor,  and  humble  in  pre- 
tension, not  even  favoured  by  nature  with  any  of  those  advantages  which 
will  sometimes  captivate  women,  for  he  was  of  slight  and  delicate  stature, 
and  of  melancholy  temperament,  a native  of  the  upland  districts  of  our 
own  stem  Corsica,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  place  by  the 
burning  of  his  home  and  the  destruction  of  his  family  by  the  vendetta 
executed  upon  his  race  by  its  old  enemies,  the  Osbaldis. 

They  say  that  the  story  which  Matteo  had  to  tell  was  so  pitiful  a one 
that  you  could  not  listen  to  its  relation  without  tears.  He  had  escaped 
■with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  from  amid  the  slaughter  of  his 
kindred,  carrying  away,  however,  through  peril  almost  incredible,  the 
infant  which  was  clasped  in  his  dead  mother’s  arms.  He  bore  the  child 
with  him  through  hardship  and  privation  during  his  long  and  weary 
journey  hither,  and  he  still  persisted  in  maintaining  her,  although  urged 
by  his  companions  to  place  the  babe  iu  one  of  the  institutions  with  which 
this  city  abounds.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  his  resolution  of 
watching  and  nursing  the  infant  himself,  and  he  performed  the  task 
with  a patience  and  devotion  touching  to  behold. 

I think  it  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  pity  which  Matteo’s  misfor- 
tunes excited  which  first  gave  rise  to  love  in  Marguerite’s  bosom ; for, 
as  I told  you  before,  he  was  not  endowed  with  any  peculiar  personal 
grace,  nor  did  he  even  seek  her  notice  by  any  demonstration  of  attention. 
It  was  indeed  rather  from  herself  that  the  first  advances  came.  Be  tills 
as  it  may,  they  grew  to  be  acknowledged  lovers.  * Our  “ Mother”  ap- 
proved of  her  daughter’s  choice,  although  the  match  flattered  no  one 
feeling  of  her  maternal  vanity,  inasmuch  as  the  lad  was  poor,  and  of  no 
great  skill  even  in  the  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  that  of  worker  in 
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metal3,  for  how  should  he  know  aught  concerning  such  craft,  he  who 
had  passed  his  life  upon  the  hills,  tilling  and  managing  his  father’s  farm. 
But  the  generous  heart  of  the  “ Mother”  shrank  not,  but  opened  at  once 
to  the  youth,  whom  all  the  world  seemed  to  have  abandoned,  and  from 
the  moment  that  Marguerite  had  declared  to  her  the  love  she  felt  for 
Matteo,  at  once,  and  without  any  after  thought  or  calculation,  did  she 
treat  him  as  her  son,  and  gather  to  her  bosom  with  a parent’s  love,  the 
poor  forlorn  babe  of  whom  he  had  taken  such  generous  charge.  The 
child  was  from  that  day  treated  as  her  own,  and  has  never  left  her 
since  that  hour.  You  can  yourself  judge  of  how  she  has  been  tended 
for  that  poor  desolate  orphan,  is  now  Mamselle  Louison  who  will  inherit 
all  the  “ Mother’s”  gains,  and  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  richest  partis 
of  the  whole  guartier. 

Things  went  on  thus  smoothly  for  some  time.  Matteo  with  true  Corsican 
pride  urged'  not  the  day  of  marriage  until  his  earnings  had  procured 
nim  sufficient  to  furnish  his  intended  bride  with  the  trinkets,  which  by  the 
antique  custom  of  Corsica,  the  affianced  bridegroom  must  of  necessity 
present  to  his  bride  on  the  morning  of  her  nuptials.  The  round  flat 
rings  of  solid  gold  for  the  ears,  the  cross  and  reliquaire  for  the  neck, 
and  the  long  gold-headed  pin,  to  fasten  the  veil  amid  the  braids  of  her 
hair. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  delay  that  I first  grew  acquainted  with 
Matteo.  To  speak  truth,  I never  felt  desirous  of  cultivating  any  very 
intimate  friendship  for  the  lad,  nor  did  his  character  at  first  inspire  me 
with  much  admiration.  You  will  condemn  this  feeling — but  so  it  was.  If 
you  had  ever  lived  in  our  island  you  would  understand  the  sentiment  of 
pity  and  contempt  with  which  we  view  any  individual  who  flies  from  the 
vendetta , instead  of  staying  to  front  his  enemies,  and  endeavour  either 
by  open  defiance,  or  by  craft  and  cunning,  to  widen  the  chance  of  its 
ever  being  at  an  end.  Victim  for  victim,  blood  for  blood  is  our  motto, 
and  one  which  not  all  the  theories  of  philanthropists,  nor  the  severity  of 
authorities  have  been  able  to  change.  The  number  of  victims  must  tally 
on  either  side  ere  the  vendetta  is  completed,  and  it  is  thought  almost 
puerile  cowardice  in  a man  to  fly  as  Matteo  had  done  'without  diminishing- 
the  chance  of  its  ever  being  satisfied. 

Now  the  family  of  Osbaldi,  the  hated  enemies  of  the  race  from  which 
Matteo  came,  had  made  their  vengeance  almost  good.  There  needed 
but  one  single  victim  more  on  the  side  of  the  Lozanis  to  bring  the  debt 
of  blood  incurred  by  the  latter  to  a just  and  fair  balance,  so  that  it  might 
afterwards  have  been  closed  for  ever,  or  have  been  recommenced  on  a new 
account. 

The  proceeding  of  Matteo  in  thus  flying  to  Paris,  was  certainly 
unlike  the  usual  manner  of  acting  in  our  rude  country,  and  sometimes 
when  he  talked  to  me  of  the  past,  I could  not  help  telling  him  what  I 
feared  would  be  the  opinion  he  must  have  left  behind.  He  would  groan 
with  anguish  at  the  thought,  and  tell  me  that  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
child  which  had  caused  him  to  take  this  step.  His  mother  had  placed 
the  babe  under  his  care  when  she  was  dying  in  the  cave  where  she  lay 
concealed  from  the  pursuers  of  her  family,  who  had  burned  the  roof  from 
above  her  head,  who  had  harried  and  despoiled  the  land  which  had 
yielded  sustenance  to  her  children.  It  was  when  he  had  sworn  with 
a solemn  oath  to  be  a parent^to  the  child,  that  the  memory  of  the 
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near  completion  of  the  vendetta  of  the  Osbaldis  crossed  his  mind.  He 
remembered  that  it  needed  but  one  single  victim  more  on  the  side  of  the 
Lozanis  : he  thought  he  could  not  long  escape,  and  that  the  child,  weak 
and  defenceless,  would  be  left  desolate  and  destitute.  He  knew  that  the 
Osbaldis  were  still  in  pursuit  of  him  ; he  could  see  at  times  from  his  place 
of  refuge,  their  emissaries  rushing  hither  and  thither  among  the  rocks, 
and  so  one  day,  wearied  with  this  state  of  anxiety  and  terror,  for  the 
infant’s  sake,  he  left  liis  retreat  and  got  down  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he 
soon  found  a vessel  bound  for  France,  in  which  he  took  passage,  and 
arrived  in  this  place,  after  much  danger  and  privation,  but  still  with  his 
dead  mother’s  child  safe  from  harm  or  injury,  and  what  is  more,  as  well 
in  health,  as  blooming  and  fresh]  as  though  she  had  been  tended  with  the 
fondest  care  by  whole  hosts  of  gossips  and  nurses. 

Such  was  the  tale  w'hicli  Matteo  told  me  in  private  ; and,  although  I 
could  not  approve  his  flight,  yet  when  I gazed  upon  the  little  child,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  excuse  was  good. 

Well,  the  bridal  ecrin  was  at  last  complete,  and  there  remained  but  to 
fix  the  day  for  the  wedding.  I shall  never  forget  the  evening  on  which 
poor  Matteo  displayed  to  me  his  little  treasures,  the  fruits  of  his  own  in- 
dustry. They  were  all  of  liis  own  workmanship,  and  he  might  well  be 
proud  of  their  execution,  for  it  was  marvellous  how  any  one  so  lately 
arrived  from  leading  such  a very  different  mode  of  life  could  have  made 
such  progress  in  the  art.  But  what  will  not  love  accomplish  ! We 
were  seated  here  side  by  side  in  this  very  chauffoir  alone,  for  the  rest  of 
the  compagnons  had  retired,  and  Matteo  was  waiting  the  return 
of  the  “ Mother,”  who  was  from  home  about  some  little  business  con- 
cerning her  daughter’s  marriage.  Matteo  had  placed  the  bridal  orna- 
ments in  Marguerite’s  work-box,  wrliich  was  standing  on  a table  where 
you  saw  Mamselle  Louison  writiug  when  you  came  in,  and  returned  to 
liis  seat  beside  me,  full  of  a calm  and  holy  joy  at  thought  of  the  great 
blessings  which  had  befallen  him  after  the  storms  and  trials  amid  which 
his  life  had  hitherto  been  passed. 

I cannot  tell  you  why,  even  to  this  very  hour,  but  the  sight  of  his 
happiness  gave  me  a feeling  of  mortal  sadness  which  grew  almost  painful, 
and  I remained  silent  w hile  he  poured  forth  his  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  all  its  mercies.  Perhaps  my  silence  affected  him  at  length, 
for  gradually  his  conversation  took  a graver  tone,  and  he  spoke  of  his 
youth  spent  in  Corsica,  amid  the  hatreds  and  the  heartburnings  of  enmi- 
ties ; and  said  (shame  upon  him  for  the  thought)  that  the  life  he  led  as 
an  independent  workman,  toiling  for  his  daily  bread,  but  eating  it  in 
peace  and  quiet,  without  the  fear  that  the  knife  with  which  he  had 
divided  it  would  be  red  with  the  blood  of  an  enemy  ere  he  had  time  to 
close  it,  was  much  more  to  his  taste  than  the  old  life  in  Corsica,  so  full 
of  the  hideous  excitement  of  bloody  triumph,  or  the  anguish  and  terrors 
of  defeat. 

I could  not  help  shuddering  as  he  spoke,  for  I was  amazed  at  his  fond 
security,  I,  who  am  a Corsican  myself,  know  well  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  deem  himself  safe  even  though  he  might  fly  to  the  solitudes  of 
America,  so  long  as  the  vendetta  is  unsatisfied.  To  avoid  suspicion  of 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  however,  I rallied  liim  cheerfully  upon  his 
anti-national  feelings. 

“You  are  no  true  Corsican,  Matteo,”  said  I;  “you  have  none  of  the 
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dark  spirit  of  our  nation.  You  should  have  been  bom  in  the  cold  north 
where  folks  make  up  their  fiercest  quarrels  over  a jug  of  wine,  or 
rush  with  angry  bawling  before  a maudlin  old  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
then  return  together,  hand  in  hand,  satisfied  with  his  decision.” 

“ Say  not  so,”  returned  Matteo,  sadly  ; “say  not  so,  my  friend  ; na- 
ture had  indeed  given  me  the  same  rugged  soul  which  she  has  bestowed 
so  freely  upon  the  children  of  our  island ; but  ever  since  the  day  of  hor- 
ror, when  I held  the  sinking  head  of  my  brother  Luigi,  and  watched  his 
failing  spirit,  a change  has  taken  place  in  my  mode  of  thinking.  Luigi 
was  a priest,  and  had  sought  with  Christian  zeal  to  appease  the  wolfish 
ferocity  which  existed  in  our  family  against  the  Osbaldis.  But  it  was  in 
vain.  My  brother  Marco  stabbed  young  Beato  Osbaldi  upon  the  hills, 
and  soon  after  this  poor  Luigi  himself,  holy  and  gentle  as  he  was,  was 
shot  from  the  roadside,  while  in  the  very  act  of  administering  comfort  at 
the  bedside  of  a poor  parishioner.  It  was  while  he  was  dying  on  my 
bosom  that  he  stayed  my  vows  of  vengeance,  by  his  prayers,  tor  the  wel- 
fare of  our  enemies,  bidding  me,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  had  forgiven 
amid  the  agonies  of  death,  his  cruel  persecutors,  to  abstain  from  re- 
venge.” 

“ It  would  be  well,”  said  I,  “ if  such  Christian  charity  could  rule  the 
feelings  on  both  sides  ; but  where  will  you  find  such  forbearance  in  Cor- 
sica ? Even  now,  doubt  it  not,  the  Osbaldis  are  still  living  in  the  hope 
tliat  you  will  be  found  upon  the  island.  Rely  upon  it,  Matteo,  while 
that  one  bloody  vest  hangs  in  the  chimney  nook,  they  will  not  cease  from 
seeking  your  life.” 

“ I know  it  well,”  returned  Matteo,  gravely  ; “ and  for  some  time  I 
had  deemed  it  possible  that  they  might  find  me  even  here.  But  come, 
let  us  think  of  gayer  things — there  is  some  one  at  the  door — ’tis  the  “ Mo- 
ther.” She  brings  the  papers  from  the  cur£.  Dear  mother ! ’tis  more 
than  fortune  she  is  bringing  me.  ’Tis  hope  and  life — the  wish  to  live — 
which  I once  thought  I should  never  feel  again.” 

The  door  (yonder  door  to  the  left  of  the  poele)  opened  slowly  as  he 
spoke.  It  was  not  the  “Mother”  who  entered,  but  a young  man,  a stranger 
to  the  house,  who  advanced  with  uncertain,  hesitating  step  towards  us, 
and  holding  out  a written  paper,  asked  if  he  was  right  in  his  application 
for  admittance  at  the  “ Mother’s”  establishment,  according  to  the  direction 
on  the  paper  which  he  held.  It  was  all  fair  enough ; he  had  been  di- 
rected lightly,  and  he  seated  himself  with  us  to  await  the  “ Mother’s”  re- 
turn home.  He  was  a handsome  youth,  tall,  and  dark,  but  not  fierce 
looking;  and,  when  we  tried  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  we  found  him 
grave  and  taciturn  ; but  that  might  be  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  having 
journeyed  far,  for  his  appearance  was  all  travel-worn  and  dusty,  and  he 
wore  his  large,  white  woollen  cloak,  rolled  up  across  his  shoulders.  I 
could  tell  in  a moment  that  he  came  from  the  south,  by  numberless 
tokens ; but  I thought  Matteo,  poor  youth,  would  have  expired  with  de- 
light when  the  stranger  told  us  that  he  came  from  Toulon,  and  that  he 
haxl  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Corsica!  Questions  were  of  course 
showered  upon  him  from  both  of  us  with  regard  to  the  mother  island. 
He  came  from  my  part  of  it,  but  he  had  only  heard  of  Matteo’s  native 
village,  and  the  feuds  of  the  Osbaldis  and  Lozanis,  for  which  it  was  ce- 
lebrated at  the  moment.  He  started,  however,  so  violently  when  I hap- 
pened to  address  Matteo  by  his  name,  that  I,  being  seated  next  to  him* 
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was  really  sorry  that  the  lamp  had  burned  so  low,  that  it  had  grown  too 
dark  to  see  the  workings  of  his  features. 

“ You  are  welcome  from  the  dear  island,”  said  Matteo;  “you  have 
arrived  in  time  to  dance  at  my  wedding  ; ’twill  take  place  next  week, 
and  we  are  to  dance  the  Garaqua  with  castagnettes,  in  honour  of  home. 
Will  you  join  us — you  must  have  it  fresh  in  your  memory  ?'* 

The  youth  smiled,  rather  a ghastly  smile,  and  muttered  forth  an  em- 
barrassed answer,  but  promised  nothing.  It  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  the  “ Mother”  returned  full  of  joy  and  goodwill  to  all  the  world.  She 
brought  back  the  papers,  all  en  regie , and  rallied  poor  Matteo  on  the 
shortness  of  the  period  of  liberty  which  remained  to  him,  embracing  him 
all  the  while  with  such  kindness  and  warm  affection,  that  even  dim  as 
was  the  hall,  I could  see  the  tears  glisten  in  his  eyes. 

The  stranger  had  stood  unobserved,  silently  gazing  on  the  scene,  until 
Matteo,  remembering  his  presence,  dragged  him  forward,  and  presented 
him  to  the  “ Mother,”  urging  her  to  find  him  accommodation  for  the  night, 
as  he  was  almost  a countryman  of  his  own — he  had  just  returned  from 
Corsica  ! The  “ Mother”  was  fain  to  regret,  however,  that  her  house  being 
full,  it  was  impossible  to  oblige  the  stranger  with  a bed,  in  spite  of  the 
letter  which  he  brought  recommending  him  to  her  care.  “ The  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  her  daughter,”  she  said,  “ had  filled  her  house  to 
overflowing,  for  the  hope  of  the  dance  and  fete,  noces  et  festin , which 
would  take  place,  had  lured  many  of  the  inmates  of  other  establishments 
to  come  to  her.”  The  young  man  appeared  to  be  wofully  disappointed 
at  this  intelligence ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  poor  Matteo  came  to  his 
assistance. 

“ Come,  mother  dear,”  said  he,  coaxing,  “ do  not  let  us  turn  the 
stranger  from  our  gates  upon  such  a joyous  night  as  this  ; rather  than 
let  him  depart,  I propose  that  he  should  share  my  mattrass  and  my 
chamber,  and  to-morrow  we  might  surely  find  means  to  grant  him  better 
quarters.” 

The  stranger  endeavoured  to  stammer  his  thanks,  but  methought  they 
did  not  come  cheerfully ; and  while  the  mother  made  some  slight  ob- 
jections to  the  inconvenience  this  arrangement  would  cause  to  both  of 
them,  Matteo  had  lighted  his  candle,  and,  seizing  the  stranger’s  arm, 
was  hurrying  to  his  room,  uttering  merry  “ good  nights”  all  along  the 
corridor,  and  declaring  that  small  rest  would  his  companion  have,  for  he 
would  make  him  talk  the  whole  night  long  of  Corsica.  It  is  in  such 
guise  as  this  that  we  poor  mortals  are  shaken  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
the  rude  hand  of  Destiny  ! 

r I myself  did  not  retire  for  some  time  after  this,  for  the  “ Mother”  had 
much  to  tell  of  all  the  difficulties  she  had  experienced  in  obtaining  for 
Matteo  the  permissions  required,  notwithstanding  the  papers  had  ar- 
rived from  his  birthplace  that  very  day,  and  that  the  maire  of  his  com- 
mune had  spoken  highly  of  his  character. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I did  at  length  withdraw  from  the 
ckauffoir.  By  an  instinct,  for  which  I could  not  account,  I turned  down 
the  little  corridor  which  led  to  Matteo ’s  chamber,  and  paused  for  a mo- 
ment to  listen  at  the  door.  All  was  silent  at  first,  and  I thought  they 
must  have  been  sleeping  for  some  time,  but  as  I turned  away,  my  foot- 
steps were  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a voice  within,  pronouncing  dis- 
tinctly the  name  of  Osbaldi ! and  then  such  a strange,  wild,  smothered 
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laugh  followed  the  exclamation  that,  echoing  as  it  did  upon  the  stillness 
of  midnight,  it  made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  But  a moment's 
reflection  caused  me  to  feel  angry  with  myself  for  this  absurd  sensation, 
and  I shuffled  off  to  bed  without  further  delay.  “ Mattco  has  kept  his 
word,”  thought  I;  “he  is  keeping  that  poor,  wayworn  youth  awake  all 
night  with  bis  questions  concerning  home  and  kindred ; but  why  need 
he  for  ever  torment  himself  about  those  accursed  Osbaldis  ?” 

Notwithstanding  this  comforting  assurance,  I slept  but  ill  that  night. 
My  dreams  were  frightful  and  excited,  and  I awoke  from  them  in  terror. 
Once,  so  vivid  was  the  impression  of  uneasiness  I had  felt  on  going  to 
bed,  that  I could  have  sworn  that  I heard  poor  Matteo  groan,  and  call 
for  help,  reproaching  me  for  my  delay,  and  jumped  from  my  bed  only  to 
find  that  all  was  dark  and  silent  in  my  chamber,  and  that  I had  been 
subjected  to  a violent  fit  of  nightmare.  Towards  morning,  however,  I 
gTew  more  calm,  and  the  return  of  day  made  me  almost  forget  the  ter- 
rors of  the  night.  The  sight  of  the  “ Mother's”  joyous  smile  completely 
restored  my  tranquillity,  and  Marguerite,  too,  moving  about  in  her  usual 

auiet  manner,  would  have  dissipated  the  most  feverish  fancies.  The  “Mo- 
her”  told  me,  with  a chuckling  laugh,  that  Marguerite  was  busied  in 
making  a kind  of  cake,  or  gallettey  of  rye  flour,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Corsica,  in  order  to  regale  Matteo  and  his  new  friend  at  breakfast ; that 
she  had  succeeded  beyond  her  expectations,  and  was  already  enjoying, 
with  great  glee,  the  idea  of  Matteo 's  surprise. 

Time,  however  passed  on,  and  Matteo  came  not,  as  was  his  wont, 
among  the  earliest.  One  by  one  the  workmen  disappeared.  Each 
having  swallowed  his  bowl  of  soup  aux  choux , sallied  forth  with  his  loaf 
beneath  his  arm  to  his  various  employments,  and  I began  to  feel  a sort 
of  nervous  irritation  at  the  frequent  opening  of  the  door  while  I was 
watcliing  it  for  the  entrance  of  Matteo.  The  sun  w*as  getting  high  in 
heaven,  and  still  he  came  not,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  “ Mother”  and 
myself,  and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  poor  Marguerite,  whose  cakes 
■were  getting  cold.  I was  just  about  proceeding  to  his  chamber,  when 
I was  arrested  in  my  intention  by  the  entrance  of  the  stranger. 

“Where  is  Matteo?”  cried  both  females  at  once  as  soon  as  he  ap- 


peared. 

“ I know  not,”  replied  he,  calmly.  “ I have  been  abroad  since  sun- 
rise, and  left  him  buried  in  profound  and  heavy  slumber." 

He  w as  very  pale,  but  that  might  be  his  nature.  I could  not  tell,  for 
I had  only  seen  him  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  evening 

Erevious  ; but  his  voice  quivered  slightly,  and  reminded  me,  with  start- 
ng  effect,  of  the  strange  laugh  I had  heard  at  midnight.  I arose  with 
a sudden  movement,  impelled  by,  I know  not  what,  singular  emotion.  I 
rushed  towards  the  door — my  hand  was  on  the  lock,  and  as  I turned,  I 
caught  his  eye.  By  Heaven  ! it  faltered,  and  his  upper  lip  was  blanched 
and  bloodless,  and  quivered  like  the  aspen  leaf ! 

I rushed  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where,  according  to  the  stranger’s 
report,  Matteo  still  was  sleeping  ; but  so  great  was  my  agitation,  that  I 
was  fain  to  pause  ere  I entered.  The  “ Mother”  had  followed  me,  and  stood 
by  my  side,  asking  me  forsooth  what  I could  mean  by  such  wild  haste, 
and  wondering  yet  the  more  when  she  beheld  the  anguish  and  the  terror 
depicted  in  my  countenance.  The  key  was  in  the  lock — she  entered  first 
and  I followed  closely.  She  went  straight  to  the  side  of  the  little  bed, 
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and  peeped  through  the  closed  curtains,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  in  a 
broken  whisper,  “ You  are  a fool,  Giorgi ; you  have  frightened  me  so 
with  your  haggard  looks,  that  I tremble  like  one  in  a palsy/’, 

She  drew  the  curtain  with  a brusque  movement,  and  showed  me  the 
form  of  Matteo  Lozani  stretched  calmly  in  the  bed.  His  face  was 
turned  from  the  light,  and  one  arm  rested  outside  the  coverlet. 

“ Come,  Matteo,  mon  g argon  !'*  cried  the  “ Mother,”  in  a loud  voice,  and 
dragging  the  chair  which  stood  by  the  bedside  across  the  tiled  floor  in 
order  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  ; “ come,  get  up,  mon  fils,  ’tis 
time  to  rise  and  see  that  Marguerite  has  been  thinking  of  you  while  you 
have  been  so  lazily  sleeping  there.” 

But  neither  the  loud  tones  of  her  voice  nor  the  creaking  of  the  chair 
could  arouse  him  from  his  slumber,  so  she  shook  him  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  and  then,  in  surprise  that  he  still  moved  not,  seized  the  hand 
that  lay  outstretched  upon  the  coverlet. 

Great  God  ! what  a frightful  shriek  escaped  her  lips  as  she  let  the 
hand  fall  heavily  back  again,  and  tore  with  frantic  eagerness  the  covering 
from  the  face  and  bosom  of  poor  Matteo  ! She  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  placed  it  for  a moment  to  his  heart — then  bent  low 
over  his  face,  and  placed  her  lips  to  his,  and  without  uttering  a word — a 
sound,  sank  at  my  feet  motionless  and  insensible  ! 

Her  cry  had  brought  to  the  chamber  all  the  inmates  at  that  moment 
within  doors — all  came  flocking  thither  in  alarm — all  except  the  stranger. 
The  truth  was  but  too  soon  evident.  Matteo  was  dead,  and  must  have 
been  dead  some  hours,  for  he  was  already  cold  and  stiff ! How  or  by 
what  means  he  came  by  his  death  remained  a mystery  to  the  bystanders, 
for  not  a single  vestige  of  violence,  not  a drop  of  blood,  not  the  slightest 
bruise  was  visible,  and  his  countenance  was  calm  and  composed  as  that  of 
a sleeping  child. 

Our  first  thought  was  of  course  to  secure  the  stranger,  whom  we  all 
felt  certain  must,  in  some  way,  be  concerned  in  this  awful  event.  We 
rushed  into  the  hall  where  I had  left  him  but  a few  short  moments  be- 
fore, and  found  him  sitting  quietly  at  breakfast ; but  I observed  that  he 
had  not  touched  the  galette,  which  Marguerite  had  made  for  Matteo,  and 
which,  in  mortified  pique  at  the  latter’s  idleness,  she  had,  to  punish  him, 
bade  his  companion  despatch  before  he  came. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  was  immediately  conveyed  under  safe  escort 
to  prison,  but  he  still  maintained  the  same  dogged  calmness  which  had 
marked  his  demeanour  throughout.  When  pressed  closely  to  confess  all 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  night,  he  merely  replied,  “ What  have  I 
to  confess  ? The  youth  slept  sound  the  moment  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow ; and  when  I left  him  in  the  morning,  he  still  was  in  a calm 
and  tranquil  slumber.” 

What  added  to  the  gravity  and  mystery  of  the  case,  was  the  total 
impossibility  which  existed  in  deciding  by  what  means  poor  Matteo  had 
come  by  his  death.  Almost  every  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  metropolis 
was  called  in  to  examine  the  body,  and  all  returned  the  same  opinion — 
that  death  had  been  sudden — immediate.  This  was  proved  by  many 
tokens  which  I cannot  now  remember,  but  which  perfectly  served  to  con- 
vince every  member  of  the  faculty  that  he  could  not  have  died  by  vio- 
lence ; ana  this  opinion  gaining  ground  with  the  public,  by  the  time  the 
trial  of  the  accused  came  on,  he  was  already  absolved  in  the  minds  of  those 
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interested  in  the  case,  and  as  good  as  acquitted.  From  the  moment  he 
appeared  before  the  judge,  his  case  was  clear.  His  defence  was  evident. 
There  was  no  murder,  therefore  he  could  be  no  murderer. 

His  tale  was  plain  and  straightforward,  and  well  borne  out  by  wit- 
nesses and  proofs.  His  name  was  Lenardi,  a stone-cutter  by  trade,  but 
out  of  work.  He  was  a native  of  the  south  of  France,  but  had  lately 
been  in  Corsica.  He  acknowledged  his  acquaintance  with  the  Osbaldis, 
and  knew  of  their  vendetta — had  only  heard  of  Matteo  Lozani,  but 
knew  him  not — nor  had  ever  seen  him  before  the  evening  of  his  death. 
He  had  arrived  at  Paris  in  search  of  work  ; had  retired  to  rest  with  Matteo, 
at  the  latter’s  own  request,  and  could  only  add  what  he  before  had  said, 
that  Matteo  slept  at  once,  nor  woke  again  during  the  night ; and  that  he 
must  have  died  while  sleeping. 

This  evidence  was  all  clear  as  day,  and  could  not  be  shaken,  although 
the  Procureur  du  Roi  was  hard  and  sharp  upon  the  accused.  I was 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  utter  ignorance  in  which  Matteo  had  greeted 
the  stranger  on  his  arrival  at  the  Maison  Maternelle,  and  the  arguments 
he  had  used  to  induce  the  tired  stranger  to  share  the  little  chamber  which 
he  occupied.  The  master  for  whom  he  had  worked  at  Toulon* was’  also 
called  to  give  evidence  as  to  character.  He  said  that  Lenardi  had  been, 
among  the  best  and  most  steady  of  his  workmen,  but  that  for  some  time 
previously  to  his  leaving  Toulon  he  had  become  somewhat  derange , but 
that  all  nis  comrades  agreed  in  attributing  the  change  in  his  habits  to 
disappointment  in  some  love  affair,  for  when  rallied  on  the  subject  he  had 
suddenly  left  the  place  in  disgust,  and  announced  his  intention  of  coming 
to  Paris,  since  which  time  he  had  not  beheld  him  till  this  hour. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  nothing  more  could  be  done.  My 
evidence  of  the  exclamation  I had  heard,  of  tne  laughter  which  accompa- 
nied it,  was  looked  upon  as  puerile,  and  indeed  almost  disbelieved ; so 
Lenardi  was  acquitted,  and  stood  a free  man  by  the  unanimous  decision 
of  his  judges.  There  were  many  amongst  us  who  thought  him  an  ill- 
used  man,  and  as  in  this  place  every  sentiment  is  exaggerated,  and  people 
always  run  into  extremes,  from  haring  been  an  object  of  execration 
Lenardi  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a kind  of  victim,  and  a 
false  unhealthy  interest  was  got  up  amongst  us  about  him.  Compag - 

nonage  found  itself  offended  and  aggrieved  that  one  of  its  members  should 
have  been  so  hardly  dealt  by,  and  nothing  then  was  too  liberal  to  show 
the  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  inflicted. 

As  for  the  grief  of  the  4‘  Mother”  and  the  despair  of  poor  Marguerite, 
none  can  tell  them.  From  the  hour  of  the  discovery  of  Matteo’s  death 
the  girl  had  been  hovering  between  the  loss  of  life  and  of  reason.  She 
had  not  left  her  bed  since  that  hour,  and  the  “ Mother”  had  devoted  her 
whole  time  to  the  tending  of  her  daughter,  whose  chamber  she  left  not 
for  a single  instant. 

Now  mark  how  an  all-wise  Providence  had  ordered  that  the  truth 
should  be  brought  to  light,  and  justice  dealt  at  last  to  the  guilty  one.  It 
is  a custom  among  the  compagnons  of  every  class  to  carry  a private  fcuillc 
de  route , independently  of  the  one  which  the  regulations  of  the  police  act 
obliges  him  to  have.  This  is  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  owners  of 
the  different  Maisons  Maternelles  where  he  may  have  lodged  upon  his 
journey,  and  entitles  him  to  lodgings  at  certain  others  of  these  houses  in 
the  various  towns  through  which  he  may  pass.  Before  departing  for  the 
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south  Lenardi  had  brought  his  paper  to  be  signed  by  the  44  Mother”  of 
this  house  ; such  a precaution  being  considered  doubly  necessary  after  the 
suspicious  occurrence  which  had  taken  place  beneath  her  roof,  and  which 
of  course  had  spread  among  every  branch  of  compagiwnage  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other.  The  44  Mother”  could  not  refuse  to  put  her 
mark  to  the  paper,  although  she  did  so  with  many  a deep  sob,  but  no- 
thing could  induce  her  to  see  Lenardi,  and  he  remained  here  in  the 
chanffoir  until  the  44  Mother”  sent  back  his  feuille  de  route. 

It  was  a dull  and  weary  hour.  There  were  about  a dozen  of  us  as- 
sembled here,  and  Lenardi  was  seated  in  the  midst.  The  lamp  burnt 
low  and  dingily,  and  I was  very  sad,  for  the  whole  scene,  with  the  sight 
of  Lenardi,  reminded  me  of  the  night  of  his  arrival.  He,  however,  had 
lost  none  of  his  usual  calmness,  although  I observed  that  he  once  fixed  a 
singularly  wild  aud  startled  gaze  upon  the  wooden  settle  by  the  poele 
which  Matteo  had  occupied  on  the  night  in  question,  as  though  he  still 
beheld  him  seated  there.  They  were  however  a kindly  set  of  fellows — 
those  young  compagnons , and  endeavoured  to  divert  Lenardi  by  making 
him  forget  all  the  sad  circumstances  which  had  befallen  him  in  that  house, 
and  so  kept  up  as  well  as  possible  a sort  of  running  conversation,  which 
was  nourished  by  his  answers  to  their  various  questions,  as  to  the  road  he 
meant  to  travel,  and  the  towns  he  would  have  to  visit.  Each  one  gave 
his  advice  and  opinion.  He  must  see  this,  he  must  see  that. 

44  Talk  of  seeing  strange  sights,  have  you  ever  visited  the  Spanish 
frontier  ?”  said  young  Pierre  the  joiner,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
south,  his  merry  black  eyes  twinkliug  with  mischief,  as  he  asked  the 
question.  44  That’s  the  country  for  a lad  of  mettle.  Such  strange  doings 
there  ; such  cudgeling,  such  fighting ! It  did  one  good  to  see  men  who 
could  stand  a stout  knock  or  two  without  crying  quarter,  or  running  to 
the  nearest  justice  for  redress.” 

44  What  mean  you,  Pierre  ?”  cried  one  of  his  listeners  ; “tell  us  some- 
thing about  these  strange  sights  and  this  strange  fighting.” 

44  Lord  it  would  take  you  till  to-morrow  to  hear  it  all,”  returned  the 
youth.  44  They  often  fight  for  pleasure  in  these  parts,  and  each  village 
lias  its  mode  ot  combat.  At  Arcoz,  for  example,  where  I passed  the 
night  I saw  a game  of  single-stick  which  I shall  not  soon  forget.  To  see 
the  blood  spurt  out  as  their  arms  wheeled  round  and  round,  describing 
circles  in  the  air  so  rapidly  that  you  scarcely  knew  they  moved  at  all, 
until  one  or  other  sank  exhausted,  seeming  to  bleed  at  every  pore.  Oh, 
*twas  a horrid  sight!  And  then  again  at  Orti  ’twas  different,  the 
weapon  there  is  of  another  kind.  No  blood  is  spilt,  no  bones  are 
broken,  and  the  victim  has  been  known  to  fall  down  dead,  and  yet  display 
no  mark  of  injury,  save  one  single  bruise  occasioned  by  the  mortal 
blow.” 

Lenardi,  who  had  been  apparently  buried  in  thought,  actually  bounded 
on  his  chair  at  these  words,  and,  looking  angrily  at  the  speaker,  moved 
uneasily  from  his  place,  and  took  another  seat  behind  him. 

44  An  ! the  travellers  tales  come  at  last,”  said  one  of  the  company,  4<  I 
thought  Pierre  could  not  journey  far  without  bringing  home  wondrous 
things.  And  pray  how  is  this  miracle  brought  about?” 

44  Why,  by  the  simplest  means  in  the  world,”  said  the  lad,  indignant 
that  his  veracity  should  be  doubted,  44  the  weapon  they  fight  with  is  a 
long  narrow  bag  filled  with  sand,  and  I was  told  that  many  of  them  were 
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so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  it  that  they  could  kill  an  adversary  by  a single 

“ Tush !”  again  exclaimed  the  same  doubting  listener,  “ traveller’s 
tales  all  these,  and  we  poor  credulous  Parisians — he  interrupted  him- 
self in  his  speech  to  ask  pardon  of  Lenardi  for  having  caused  him  to 
start  so  violently  when  he  had  suddenly  leant  across  him  to  reach  a log 
which  stood  in  the  corner  behind  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  persevering  Pierre  had  resumed,  while  his  persecutor 
was  busied  stuffing  the  log  into  the  fire.  “ But  what  I saw  was  nothing 
to  what  I heard,  for  I was  told  that  the  stone-cutters  of  Maros  possessed 
the  art  of  making  a man  disappear  without  any  trace  whatever !” 

I fixed  my  eye  upon  Lenardi ; he  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  breath  came 
quick  and  hurried  through  his  set  teeth,  while  he  stared  at  the  speaker 
with  a vacant,  haggard  look.  No  one  observed  him  but  myself,  for  they 
were  all  too  much  interested  in  the  tale  of  wonder  to  think  of  aught  be- 
side; and  Pierre  continued. 

“ At  Maros,  I have  heard  that  the  weapon  is  more  deadly  still.  It  is 
the  skin  of  an  eel  filled  with  the  marble  dust  from  the  quarry  there.  They 
told  me  that  this  instrument,  when  wielded  by  an  expert  hand,  can  deal 
a blow  so  hard  and  so  elastic  that  death  will  ensue  on  the  instant.  Two 
such  blows  between  the  shoulders,  on  the  spine,  will  leave  no  mark,  not 
even  the  slightest  bruise  whereby  to  judge.” 

lie  stopped,  for  a loud  unearthly  shriek,  a kind  of  yell  which  made  us 
all  start  to  our  feet  on  the  instant  echoed  through  the  hall.  There  was  a 
heavy  fall  too,  and  a loud  groan,  and  there  stood  before  our  eyes,  pale 
and  ghastly  in  the  dim  light,  her  hair  streaming  wildly  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  eye  glaring  on  the  prostrate  form  of  Lenardi,  the  daughter 
of  the  house — Marguerite  ! 

“ ’Twas  he — ’twas  he  who  did  the  deed  !”  exclaimed  she  hoarsely,  and 
grasping  with  frantic  violence  the  collar  of  his  vest,  “ bind  him  fast,  se- 
cure him  quick  I say,  these  are  no  traveller’s  tales,  but  hideous  hateful 
truths — see  you  not  that  he  is  a stone-cutter  by  trade,  and  that  he  comes 
from — ” 

We  did  not  await  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence.  With  a loud  and 
simultaneous  shout  we  rushed  upon  Lenardi,  who  had  fallen  from  his  chair 
and  still  lay  struggling  on  the  floor.  Strong  hands  were  at  his  throat, 
strong  arms  -were  coiled  around  his  form,  and  all  hope  of  escape  was  at 
an  end.  Again  was  he  conveyed  to  prison  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
populace,  but  this  time  he  bore  it  not  with  calmness,  but  gave  way  to 
every  frantic  demonstration  of  despair.  He  felt  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence had  guided  his  detection,  and  confessed  the  whole  truth  ere  his  fate 
was  decided  by  the  law. 

The  story  was  but  short ; he  had  not  much  to  tell.  He  had  been  to 
Corsica,  not  to  seek  for  work,  but  lured  by  his  love  for  the  flower  of  the 
island,  Gennara  Osbaldi  ! She  loved  him  in  return,  but  had  taken  a 
solemn  vow  before  our  Lady  of  the  Rock  never  to  marry  while  Matteo 
Lozani  was  roaming  through  the  world  ; and  the  bloody  vest  of  her  own 
brother,  Paolo,  hung  against  the  wall  at  home.  Her  letter  to  Lenardi 
was  found  in  his  bosom,  in  answer  no  doubt  to  his  own  announcement 
that  the  vendetta  was  complete  and  satisfied.  It  was  sublime — full  of 
passionate  and  earnest  gratitude;  she  told  him  that  the  blood-stained  gar- 
ment was  taken  down  from  the  nail  where  it  had  hung  so  long  like  a ghastly 
spectre,  stifling  all  their  joys,  and  turning  each  smile  to  bitterness.  She 
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bade  him  use  all  despatch  in  returning  to  the  island  to  take  possession  of 
the  home  which  was  henceforward  to  be  his,  for  her  father's  pride  and  gra- 
titude were  such  that  he  would  give  up  the  farm  and  property  to  the  brave 
achiever  of  the  vendetta , and  longed  to  embrace  him  as  his  son.  She 
concluded  by  saying  that  they  had  fixed  the  day  of  the  wedding  for  the 
opening  of  poor  Paolo’s  grave,  and  the  placing  of  the  bloody  vest  upon 
his  coffin  in  order  that  the  day  might  be  one  of  entire  festival  and  joy,  to 
all,  not  merely  to  the  living  amid  their  sunshine  and  their  flowers,  but 
also  to  the  unforgotten  dead  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave ! 

He  had  followed  with  a perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause  every 
trace  of  Matteo  until  he  found  him  at  the  Maison  Matemelle.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  fiend  had  guided  the  chance  which  had  caused  the  poor  lad  to 
request  him  to  stay  that  night.  He  had  done  the  deed  at  midnight,  and 
it  was  his  voice  which  I had  heard  calling  out  in  savage  glee  to  Genn&ra 
Osbaldi.  He  had  sat  by  the  corpse  till  dawn,  and  then  had  sallied  forth 
to  throw  the  fatal  weapon  so  well  described  by  Pierre,  and  which  he  had 
brought  rolled  in  the  mantle  across  his  shoulder,  into  the  Seine  from  the 
parapet  of  the  quai  before  the  house,  safe  in  the  assurance  that  the 
murder  never  could  be  discovered. 

The  rest  is  known  to  us  all.  The  strange  fatality  which  had  guided 
Lenardi  straight  to  the  chamber  of  Matteo  had  caused  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  entrance  of  Marguerite  into  the  chauffoir.  It  appeared  that 
the  feuille  de  route  which  Lenardi  had  brought  to  be  signed  by  the  “ Mo- 
ther” was  taken  into  Marguerite’s  chamber,  where  the  doctor  was  at  the 
moment  visiting  his  patient.  It  was  a natural  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a conversation  should  ensue  concerning  Matteo  and  Le- 
nardi,  which  although  carried  on  in  a whisper  had  reached  the  ear  of 
Marguerite.  She  had  stolen  from  her  bed  aroused  by  some  dreamy 
vision  of  which  she  could  never  give  a distinct  account,  and  had  wandered 
with  the  restlessness  of  fever  into  the  chauffoir.  She  had  stood  for  some 
moments  unperceived  by  us  all,  behind  the  chair  in  which  Lenardi  sat, 
and  it  was  the  tale  which  Pierre  was  narrating  that  aroused  within  her 
at  once,  and  with  mysterious  clear-sightedness  the  conviction  of  the  hidden 
truth! 

Alas,  alas ! the  poor  maiden  remained  not  long  amongst  us  after  this 
event,  and  when  our  “ Mother”  followed  her  to  her  grave  she  vowed  that 
none  should  ever  replace  her  in  her  love  but  Louison,  whom  she  cherishes 
with  maternal  care  for  Matteo ’s  sake. 

Lenardi  was  condemned  to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted into  the  galleys  for  life,  and  he  was  sent  to  Brest,  where  he  still 
remains  a hopeless  slave.  There  is  one  beside  him,  however,  at  this  hour 
whose  love  can  make  captivity  even  sweet — one  who  has  left  the  freedom 
of  the  lulls,  a life  of  plenty  and  of  ease,  and  a loving  family,  to  live 
amid  the  pent-up  air,  the  horrid  sights  and  sounds  of  that  hell  on  earth 
where  Lenardi  is  henceforth  doomed  to  dwell — one  whose  ardent  love — 
whose  undiminished  gratitude  have  made  his  punishment  reward. — 
That  one  was  once  the  flower  of  her  native  country — Gennara  Osbaldi. 

* # # # * 

The  Corsican  had  scarcely  finished  his  story  before  he  was  called  away 
by  his  patron , and  finding  we  were  not  likely  to  gather  more  information 
that  day  we  took  our  departure,  resolving  however  that  this  first  visit  should 
not  be  the  last  to  the  Mahon  Matemelle . 

G.  C. 
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HISTORIC  FANCIES  * 

The  creed  of  Young  England,  religious  and  political,  is  gradually 
acquiring  shape  and  consistency;  something  like  intelligible  doctrines  are 
slowly  rising  up  out  of  the  chaos,  and  we  are  beginning  to  discern  sharp 
outlines  of  opinion  through  the  golden  haze  of  that  rich  imagination 
which,  as  much  as  the  singularity  of  their  dogmas,  forms  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  New  Generation. 

New  parties  and  new  sects  always  spring  out  of  a wild  enthusiasm, 
not  wholly  blind,  but  rash,  headlong,  impetuous.  Their  first  steps  are 
always  irregular  and  confused.  They  exult  in  crude  speculations,  and 
waste  enormous  energy  and  intellectual  power  in  wrestling  with  shadows, 
and  setting  up  visionary  aims  to  which  they  confidently  challenge  the 
attention  of  mankind.  But  there  comes  a time  when  all  these  delusions 
fall  away,  when  the  first  great  ardour  settles  down  into  a sober  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  employing  practical  means  for  the  attainment  of 
practical  ends,  when  men  learn  to  garner  up  and  concentrate  their  strength, 
and  when  that  which  was  Meditation  before,  becomes  at  last  resolved  into 
Action. 

The  progress  from  the  Ideal  to  the  Real  is  tardy  enough  to  wear  out 
the  patience  of  every  body  except  the  disciples  themselves,  who  feel  the 
truth  within  them,  which  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  rendering  pal- 
pable to  the  world.  In  the  meanwhile  indifference  sets  in,  perhaps  con- 
tempt, scorn,  ridicule.  All  the  weak  points  are  seized  upon,  obscurities 
made  more  obscure,  and  every  trivial  peculiarity  is  caricatured  and  exag- 
gerated. Such  is  the  case  with  Young  England.  She  is  at  this  moment 
passing  through  her  noviciate  of  sarcasm  and  misapprehension.  There 
are  many  people  who  know  nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  wears  a 
white  cravat,  and  who  conscientiously  believe  that  her  white  cravat  is 
the  one  thing  which  distinguishes  her  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who  attribute  motives  and  principles 
to  her,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  she  never  had  a glimpse  of  even 
in  her  collegiate  dreams.  All  this  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  may 
be  ascribed  to  her  own  want  of  clearness  and  decision  in  the  enunciation 
of  her  views.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  there  is  a meaning, 
distinct  and  emphatic,  in  this  new  sect  ; that  it  has  an  onward  tendency 
towards  certain  changes  in  our  system  ; that  it  is  a sect  of  movement 
and  progress;  and  that,  whether  its  ultimate  objects  be  attainable  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  much  important  matter  for  discussion.  Hither- 
to it  has  held  a language  too  elevated,  rapt,  and  mystical  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Saxon  public,  who  entertain  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  eso- 
teric oracles ; but  now  and  then  there  comes  looming  boldly  out  of  the 
darkness  a solid  shape  of  Thought,  which  may  be  easily  recognised,  and 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  leaves  no  excuse  for  affecting  to  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  tangible  in  the  creed  of  Young  England. 

Mr.  Sinythe  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  her  disciples.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  he  is  one  of  the  inspired  few 
to  whose  intellectual  efforts  are  committed  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
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the  elements  of  the  New  Faith.  In  his  portly  volume  of  u Historic 
Fancies,”  he  indicates  clearly  enough  some  of  the  leading  principles  ; but 
as  he  is  not  called  upon  in  a work  of  this  miscellaneous  and  irresponsible 
nature  to  enter  into  explanatory  details,  he  leaves  the  application  of  his 
views  to  the  discernment  of  the  reader.  And  there  is  this  pleasure  in 
the  book,  that  they  who  cannot  detect  its  political  bearings  must  be 
charmed  with  its  literary  power.  Never  before  -were  political  opinions 
presented  in  a dress  so  fanciful  aud  attractive. 

The  leading  idea  of  “ Historic  Fancies”  is  to  illustrate  certain  tenden- 
cies and  convictions  upon  which  the  author  feels  strongly,  through  certain 
passages  of  history,  selected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
shadow  forth  in  distant  or  remote  examples  the  principles  lie  desires  to 
apply  to  modern  domestic  legislation.  By  thus  throwing  upon  other 
countries  and  other  times  the  action  of  his  proverbs,  he  is  enabled  to  ex- 
press their  full  significance  freely,  without  offending  the  prejudices  or 
awakening  the  bigotry  of  party. 

Mr.  Smythe  has  judiciously  chosen  France  as  the  theatre  upon  which 
his  doctrines  could  be  most  effectively  illustrated.  It  is  here,  be  tells  us, 
that  the  greatest  contrasts  aud  most  formidable  struggles  are  to  be  traced. 
“ It  is  here  that  we  have  seen  the  most  perfect  theory  of  Absolutism.  It  is 
here  that  we  have  looked  upon  the  most  perfect  theory  of  a Republic.  It  is 
here  that  the  Great  Compromise  between  the  two  will  be  the  most  broadly 
tried,  most  severely  tested,  most  earnestly  discussed.” 

This  is  true,  but  not  wholly  so.  It  is  not  to  France  w*e  are  to  look  for 
the  most  perfect  theory  of  a Republic.  She  never  had  it — she  never  can 
have  it.  The  genius  of  France,  purified  by  suffering  and  tempered  by 
experience,  manifests  an  evident  tendency  towrards  a constitutional  mo- 
narchy. It  is  much  more  probable  that  she  will  ultimately  settle  into 
this  shape  than  that  she  shall  ever  again  throw*  the  reins  loose  to  the 
giddy  hands  of  a republic.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  France 
is  fruitful  of  great  political  experiments,  and  that  it  is  upon  that  soil 
the  broad  principles  of  Might  and  Right  are  most  likely  to  be  championed 
a loutrance . 

These  “ Fancies”  take  a variety  of  forms — sometimes  a bold  snatch  of 
lyrical  verse,  sometimes  a brief,  intense,  prose  essay,  aud  sometimes  a 
sketch  of  character,  an  incident,  or  a descriptive  sceue.  There  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  different  articles,  distinct  and  independent,  aud  all  exhi- 
biting freshness  and  originality  of  design  and  treatment.  The  aristocracy 
of  France,  now  extinct,  claims  a large  space  in  the  enthusiasm  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  writer.  Aristocracy  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  Young 
England.  Singular  contradictions  of  opinion  seem  to  exist  amongst  the 
disciples  upon  this  subject  ; but  “ gentle  blood”  and  “ hereditary  suc- 
cession,” and  all  that  fine  and  delicate  energy  which  springs  from  high 
breeding  and  habitual  command,  always  excite  their  admiration.  They 
have  a strong  faith  in  lineage,  and  look  upon  the  descent  of  great  quali- 
ties associated  with  CTcat  names  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Certain 

O 

names  possess  talismanic  influence  amongst  them,  and  there  is  even  a 
feeling  of  regret  visible  in  their  writings,  that  the  honours  of  the  original 
stock  arc  not  perpetuated  through  all  tune  in  the  persons  of  the  descend- 
ants — some  of  wrhom  inherit  nothing  but  titles  and  acres.  Mr.  Smythe 
turns  mournfully  to  the  aristocracy  of  France,  and  discovers  in  its  “serial 
and  continuous  celebrity”  one  of  the  sources  of  its  splendour  and  its  power. 
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<£  The  nobleman  of  the  ancient  regime,”  says  our  author,  “ was  bom 
to  the  high  places  of  the  army  and  the  state,  as  with  us  he  is  bom  to  his 
hereditary  possessions.  This  doctrine  of  aristocratic  succession  was  up- 
held,” he  adds,  “with  religious  pomp,  and  more  than  religious  into- 
lerance.” 

It  was  not  so  much  an  order  as  a hierarchy.  It  was  a hierarchy  based  upon 
exclusion,  and  rule,  and  form,  and  caste.  It  had  its  army,  its  navy,  its  law,  its 
church,  its  finance — all  patrimonies  rather  than  possessions.  If  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  been  born  a Frenchman  there  would  have  been  a succession 
of  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Marshals  of  France.  If  Lord  Somers  had  been 
first  president  of  the  parliament,  there  would  have  been  a long  line  of  Somerses 
upon  the  bench.  The  history  of  old  France  is  the  biography  of  fifty  families  ; 
it  is  almost  written  in  the  proverbs  of  their  ancestral  pride  in  such  phrases  as 
* Le  beau  sang  des  Noailles,”  or,  “ L ’esprit  de  Mortemart.” 

This  continuity  of  the  patrician  renown  preserved  the  tradition  of  their 
glory  fresh  from  age  to  age.  The  foreigner  who  heard  of  the  Monfcmo- 
rencies  and  the  Rohans,  had  heard  his  father  and  his  grandfather  repeat 
the  sacred  name  with  the  same  panegyrics.  “ They  became  the  house- 
hold words,”  says  our  author,  “ of  every  household  on  the  continent. 
France  sowed  them  broadcast,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  over 
Europe.”  But  while  Mr.  Smythe  is  struck  by  the  dazzling  lustre  of  a 
system  which  thus  transmitted  the  historical  and  family  fame  from  sire  to 
son  as  long  as  the  nation  held  to  its  ancient  faith,  he  is  not  insensible  to 
the  vices  inseparable  from  long  impunity.  He  knows  that  titles  are 
more  easily  inherited  than  virtues  ; and  tliat  the  only  way  to  keep  an 
aristocracy  strong  and  worthy  of  its  strength,  is  to  stimulate  its  proud  and 
sluggish  current  by  furnishing  motives  to  exertion,  and  throwing  open  to 
active  competition  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  Nobility 
of  head  and  heart  comes  not  by  descent. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas  1 not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

But  the  fate  of  the  French  aristocracy  presents  the  melancholy  moral  of 
a system,  false  and  rotten  at  its  core.  That  aristocracy  grew  insolent  and 
tyrannical,  a3  might  be  expected  from  its  position — the  revolution  struck 
down  its  members  one  by  one,  scattered  their  lustrous  glories  in  the  dust, 
and  wreaked  a sanguinary  and  overwhelming  retribution  upon  them  for 
all  their  misdeeds.  This  aspect  of  the  aristocracy — its  fall  and  ruin — are 
affectingly  touched  by  Mr.  Smythe  in  a poem,  from  which  we  extract  the 
followin'?  lines: 

O 

Oh,  never  yet  wa3  theme  so  meet  for  roundel  or  romaunce, 

As  the  ancient  aristocracy  and  chivalry  of  France. 

As  now  they  lie  in  povertv:  and  dark  is  their  decline  ; 

For  the  sun  that  shone  so  long  on  them,  it  now  hath  ceased  to  shine. 

And  the  mighty  house  of  Bourbon,  that  made  them  what  they  were, 

Kneels  humbly  at  the  Austrian’s  feet,  beneath  the  Austrian’s  care. 

And  the  Nineteenth  Louis  knows  not  France,  and  his  Queen  she  never  sees 
Her  soft  St.  Cloud,  her  Rambouillet,  her  solemn  Tuileries  ; 

And  the  revel,  and  the  pageant,  and  the  feast  that  were  of  yore. 

And  courtly  wit  and  compliment — these  things  are  now  no  more, 

Save  in  some  old  man’s  memory,  who  loves  to  ponder  yet 
On  Lamballe’s  playful  jesting,  and  the  smiles  of  Antoinette. 

And  bids  his  son  remember,  how  the  middle  classes  reign 
In  the  Basilic  of  Monarchs,  and  the  Nobles’  old  domain. 
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He  winds  up  with  a prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  nobility,  and 
of  the  rightnil  king  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Bordeaux — a desire,  which, 
we  presume,  is  to  be  referred  less  to  any  actual  feeling  of  interest  for 
that  prince,  than  to  a general  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  for  thrones, 
and  the  hereditary  principle  by  which  heirs  and  occupants  of  thrones  are 
canonised  in  the  regards  of  men. 

It  requires  very  little  political  sagacity  to  discern  through  this  congenial 
historical  fantasy,  the  roots  of  that  devoted  loyalty  which  flourishes  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  affections  of  Young  England.  That  chivalry  of  cha- 
racter which  bums  in  her  verse,  which  is  so  fond  of  taking  up  hopeless 
questions,  which  sympathises  so  eagerly  with  the  friendless  ana  the  poor, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  ludicrous  and  incongruous  associations  of 
ideas  it  is  so  apt  to  conjure  up,  is  animated  by  a sincere  zeal  and  the 
warmest  generosity — tliat  peculiar  and  solitary  chivalry  of  our  time 
never  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  when  it  is  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
the  throne.  This  is  a legitimate  topic,  surrounded  by  the  most  inspiring 
lore,  fenced  in  by  gorgeous  and  valiant  memories,  and  sanctified  by  time 
and  the  silent  accumulation  of  human  assent.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
New  Generation  that  they  are  fond  of  defending  James  II.,  and  of  ex- 
pressing their  sympathy  generally  for  the  Stuarts.  They  who  make  the 
objection,  see  nothing  in  the  ardour  with  which  the  Martyr  and  the 
Exile  are  upheld  in  these  fantastic  writings,  but  a sinister  proof  of  the 
Puseyite  spirit;  overlooking  the  pervading  sentiment  of  legitimacy,  which 
is  paramount  to  all  others,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  Mr.  Smythe 
is  not  unwilling  to  risk  the  whole  social  fabric  and  official  organisation  of 
France.  There  may  be  a strong  leaven  of  the  Puseyite  spirit  in  that 
sympathy — but  it  is  not  for  Tractarian  ends  it  is  so  eloquently  poured 
out  in  startling  measures  and  allegories,  oriental  in  their  pomp  of  diction. 
It  would  be  a great  injustice  to  this  young,  and,  as  yet,  rather  visionary 
school  of  statesmen,  not  to  acknowledge  a higher  and  more  enduring 
principle  in  their  labours  than  that  of  endorsing  the  crotchets  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Tractarians  they  may  be,  and  are — but  with  different  degrees 
of  faith,  and,  probably,  different  versions  of  the  disputed  articles.  But 
it  is  not  for  this  they  solicit  charity  for  Charles  and  James — but  because 
those  luckless  princes  are  the  great  examples  in  our  history  of  sacrilegious 
violence  offered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  They  would  have  the 
sovereign  sacred  from  the  rude  touch  of  the  populace — tabooed  even  in 
the  midst  of  wrongs  and  crimes. 

There  are  some  striking  illustrations  of  this  feeling  in  Mr.  Smythe’s 
book.  Wherever  a monarch  has  suffered  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
people — wherever  the  solemn  nature  of  his  office  has  been  drawn  into 
discussion,  Mr.  Smythe  is  prepared  to  vindicate  the  religious  and  impe- 
rishable basis  upon  which  the  rights  of  sovereignty  repose.  He  resents 
all  outrages  against  the  persons  of  kings  and  queens  as  acts  of  impiety — 
and  cannot  detect  a single  fault  in  any  monarch  who  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  popular  fury.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  resist  his  appeals  when  he 
selects  suen  cases  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  depicts  them  in  lines  of 
such  exquisite  pathos  as  the  following — selected  from  a piece  called  “ Her 
Last  Prayer.” 

A lovely  mourner  kneels  in  prayer  before  the  Virgin’s  fane, 

With  white  hands  crossed  for  Jesu*  sake,  so  her  prayer  may  not  be  vain; 
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Wan  is  her  cheek  and  very  pale — her  voice  is  low  and  faint — 

And  tears  are  in  her  eyes,  the  while  she  makes  her  humble  plaint. 

Oh  ! little  could  you  deem,  from  her  sad  and  lowly  mein. 

That  she  was  once  the  Bride  of  France,  and  still  was  Scotland’s  Queen. 

Oh  ! Mary,  mother ! — Mary,  mother ! — be  my  help  and  stay ! 

Be  with  me  still  as  thou  hast  been,  and  strengthen  me  to-day ! 

For  many  a time,  with  heavy  heart,  all  weary  of  its  grief, 

I solace  sought,  in  thy  blest  thought,  and  ever  found  relief : 

For  thou,  too,  wert  a Queen  on  Earth — and  men  were  harsh  to  thee ! 

And  cruel  things  and  rude,  they  said,  as  they  have  said  of  me! 

The  appeal  to  the  Virgin,  we  fear,  will  shock  some  of  the  orthodox 
readers  of  this  book,  who  will  hardly  be  willing  to  compromise  their  re- 
ligious scruples  even  for  the  sake  of  the  musical  rhythm  and  tenderness 
of  these  lines.  But  Catholicism  is  very  tempting  to  poets.  It  is  more 
picturesque  than  our  formal  Protestant  Reason — seizes  more  strongly 
upon  the  imagination — and  certainly  comes  to  us  in  more  bewitching  dis- 
guises of  Chronicle  and  Tradition,  than  our  own  Church  can  ever  supply. 
But  the  use  of  it  in  this  instance  is  justified  by  necessity.  It  was  the  re- 
ligi  on  of  the  Queen  ; and  when  she  prays  to  the  Virgin  for  strength  and. 
comfort  in  the  last  bitter  moment  of  her  short  and  sorrowful  life,  it  is 
neither  the  Tractarian  nor  the  Young  Englander  that  speaks,  but  the 
contrite  and  trembling  spirit  of  a believer  on  its  passage  to  eternity. 

The  cluster  of  enthusiastic  verses  with  which  Mr. ' Smythe  has  sur- 
rounded the  Stuarts,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the  most  fascinating 
pieces  in  the  volume.  The  tendency  of  them  is  clearly  uniform.  They  are 
all  alike  through  various  paths  addressed  to  the  one  object,  and  all  equally 
calculated  to  excite  pity  and  indignation  at  the  fate  of  Charles.  In  one 
of  them,  the  “ Catholic  Cavalier,”  he  brings  prominently  forward  the  re-, 
ligious  loyalty  of  the  time,  showing  how  gallantly  the  cavaliers  main- 
tained their  faith  to  the  king,  irrespective  of  that  difference  of  creed 
which  subsequently  became  more  and  more  apparent,  but  which  never 
produced  the  slightest  alienation  on  their  parts.  We  will  give  a verse  or 
two. 


The  Holy  Church  be  praised  ! The  King  at  length  hath  raised 
The  standard  of  his  sires,  in  all  kinglihood,  on  high  ! 

How  shall  this  glorious  day,  for  that  one  hope,  repay 
The  sorrows  which  have  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  eye. 

It  was  twelve  years  ago,  when  solemnly  and  slow. 

There  passed  down  to  the  Houses  the  royal  cavalcade. 

And  the  King  therein  did  ride,  with  the  great  Duke  at  his  side  ; 
And  loving  words,  like  brothers,  they  to  each  other  said. 

It  was  but  yesterday — he  rode  down  the  array — 

'Midst  pike,  and  axe,  and  partisan,  and  many  a gleaming  sword, 

And  sad,  and  sufFring — He  looked  withal  a king, 

Like  one  who  only  lived  to  do  His  duty  to  the  Lord. 

By  God’s  good  help,  I ween,  that  wan  and  mournful  mein. 

Shall  harden  heart  and  strengthen  arm,  and  steel  us  in  the  strife. 

Now  for  that  one  look  alone,  shall  the  Roundhead  host  atone, 

Cry  Villiers — and  strike  home!  we  will  have  life  for  life  ! 
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A hundred  years  of  wrong — shall  make  our  vengeance  strong  ! 

A hundred  years  of  outrage,  and  blasphemy,  and  broil, 

Since  the  spirit  of  Unrest,  sent  forth  on  her  behest, 

Th’  apostate  and  the  Puritan  to  do  their  work  of  spoil. 

Since  the  Tyrant’s  wanton  bride  trod  the  Truth  down  in  her  pride, 

And  God,  for  England’s  sin,  gave  power  to  a Lie, — 

And  through  the  land,  the  light  of  Falsehood  burnt  all  bright, 

As  each  churl  thought  to  see  the  day-spring  dawn  on  high. 

And  furiously  and  fast,  like  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

There  rose  the  clang  of  voices  ’midst  strife,  and  storm,  and  din  ; 

Yet — through  that  angry  tone,  the  church  prayed  on  alone — 

As  a mother  pleads  the  more  for  her  children  when  they  sin. 

Mr.  Smythe  says  that  he  has  “ purposely  made  no  distinction  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  England”  in  this  ballad.  If  that  be  the  case, 
* what  is  the  meaning  of  these  dark  allusions  to  a hundred  years  of  hoarded 
vengeance,  the  trampling  down  of  the  truth,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
pitying  church  ? 

Amongst  the  kingly  subjects  embalmed  in  these  glowing  verses  is  the 
touching  for  the  evil,  one  of  the  old  superstitions  of  our  royalty  w hich  the 
better  sense  and,  let  us  say,  the  purer  Christianity  of  modern  times  has 
shelved  among  the  monstrous  thing's  of  the  old  priesthoods  of  the  world. 
The  lines  in  which  Mr.  Smythe  has  caught  the  poetical  elements — such 
as  they  are — of  the  subject,  are  not  much  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
curious  as  giving  a new  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  popular  credulity 
which  invested  the  king’s  touch  with  such  miraculous  powers.  He  hints 
that  these  wonderful  cures  were  matters  of  faith,  not  to  be  treated  lightly 
— a doctrine  which  may  do  very  well  in  flexible  quatrains,  but  wliich 
will  hardly  bear  examination  in  rigid  prose. 

A sketch  of  a cabinet  dinner  in  the  last  century  introduces  us  to  Wal- 
pole in  his  sumptuous  house  at  Claremont,  entertaining  the  ministers  of 
the  day.  The  picture  is  new,  quaint,  and  significant.  We  can  give  only 
a scrap  from  it : 

Hark ! cannot  you  fancy  you  hear  a confused  murmur  of  voices,  through 
which,  ever  and  anon,  you  catch  the  words,  “ Right  of  Search,’’  “ Peace," 
“ War,”  “Spain,”  “the  Regent,”  44  Balance  of  Power,”  and  44  Sir  Robert?" 

Perhaps  the  last  word  is  more  often  dwelt  on  and  heard  than  all  the  others. 
It  might  be  a curious  thought,  to  some  perhaps  a melancholy  one,  to  imagine 
all  the  assentation  and  obsequiousness  here  preferred  by  the  noblest  in  England 
to  that  plain  Norfolk  squire.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  that  select  and 
envied  number  who  does  not  cherish  a hope  of  supplanting  and  succeeding 
him.  Perfidy  is  the  genius  of  each  speech — self  the  motive  of  each  guest. 

Are  you  deceived  because  Newcastle  is  so  sedulously  attentive  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert’s every  whisper,  because  Harry  Pelham,  with  that  most  sure  of  all  flat- 
teries, has  caught  and  imitated  his  blunt,  frank  tone,  because  black  Harrington 
seems  so  full  of  grave  and  courteous  admiration,  or  because  Carteret,  with 
every  fresh  glass  of  champagne,  repeats  his  opinions  with  more  point,  and  hit 
jokes  with  more  vivacity. 

And  these  men  are  the  counsellors  of  a great  empire.  Do  they  give  no  heed 
to  their  mighty  responsibilities  ? Do  they  take  no  thought  of  their  awful 
account?  There  is  not  an  opinion  which  they  may  give  to-night  by  which 
millions  may  not  be  affected — not  a decision  which  universal  nations  may  not 
have  to  rue  and  bewail. 

Might  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a slight  change  of  time  and  place 
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would  give  this  picture  an  application  to  inspire  it  with  greater  interest 
than  the  reader  of  to-day  will  care  to  take  in  Walpole  and  his  group  of 
hypocrites  ? 

A large  portion  of  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  French  Revolution. 
The  sketches  of  the  principal  men  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in  that  in- 
terval of  agitation,  are  admirably  drawn.  We  are  balanced  between  the 
prose  and  the  verse  of  the  book.  The  former  is  nervous,  graphic,  and 
energetic — the  latter  picturesque  and  imaginative — both  fresh,  fantastic, 
original.  The  character  and  events  of  the  Revolution  afford  ample  room 
for  the  display  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  author ; and  the 
prose  papers  on  M.  Just,  Mirabeau,  and  Dumouriez,  and  the  wild  lyric  on 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  full  of  extraordinary  vehemence  of  feeling  and 
grandeur  of  expression,  may  be  cited  amongst  the  most  successful  ex- 
amples. Here  there  is  great  breadth  of  style  aud  fluency  of  thought. 
The  topic  never  stays  for  the  writer — nor  the  writer  for  inspiration.  All 
is  free,  bold,  and  powerful.  The  opening  of  this  magnificent  poem  will 
serve  better  than  any  description  to  show  the  energy  Mr.  Smythe  throws 
into  these  productions  : 

IJo,  St.  Antoine!  Ho,  St.  Antoine, — thou  quarter  of  the  poor, 

Arise  with  all  thy  households,  and  pour  them  from  their  door; 

Rouse  thy  attics  and  thy  garrets,— rouse  cellar,  cell,  and  cave, — 

Rouse  over-worked  and  over-taxed, — the  starving  and  the  slave. 

44  Canaille'’ — ay,  we  remember  it,  that  word  of  dainty  scorn, 

They  flung  us  from  their  chariots,  the  high  and  haughty  born. 

Canaille — canaille — ay,  here  we  throng,  and  we  will  show  to-night, 
llow  ungloved  hand,  with  pike  and  brand,  can  help  itself  to  right. 

It  was  a July  evening,  and  the  summer  moon  shone  fair, 

When  first  the  people  rose  in  the  grandeur  of  despair. 

But  not  for  greed,  or  gain,  or  gold,  to  plunder  or  to  steal. 

We  spared  the  gorgeous  Tuileries — we  levelled  the  Bastille. 

A little  year,  we  met  once  more,  yea  “ canaille”  met  that  day. 

In  the  very  heart  of  hit  Versailles,  to  beard  the  man  Capet ; 

And  we  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  in  a measured  train  and  slow, 

And  we  shouted  to  his  face  for  Barnave  and  Mirabeau. 

Ho,  Conde,  wert  thou  coming,  with  thy  truant  chevaliers, 

Did’st  thou  swear  they  should  avenge  the  Austrian  wanton’s  tears? 

Ho,  Artois,  art  thou  arming  for  England’s  ceaseless  pay. 

Thy  Brunswickers  and  Hessians,  and  brigands  of  VencUie. 

To  a similar  class  belongs  the  “ Merchants  of  Old  England.”  The  versi- 
fication is  rich  and  satisfying  like  a flood  of  cathedral  music.  It  possesses 
something  of  the  force  and  vitality  of  the  old  English  poets,  with  much 
of  the  beauty  and  earnestness,  and  massive  colouring  of  a later  class.  The 
first  part,  alluding  to  the  days  of  enterprise  and  adventure  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  formation  of  the  American  colonies,  is  like  a piece  of 
gorgeous  romance : 

The  Land,  it  boasts  of  its  tilted  hosts, — they  could  not  vie  with  these. 

The  Merchants  of  Old  England,  the  Seigneurs  of  the  Seas. 

In  the  days  of  great  Elizabeth,  when  they  sought  the  western  main, 
Maugre  and  spite  the  Cmsar’s  might,  and  the  menaces  of  Spain  ; 

And  the  richly  freighted  argosy,  and  the  good  galleon  went  forth, 

With  the  bales  of  Leeds  and  Lincoln,  and  the  broad  cloths  of  the  North, 
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And  many  a veteran  mariner  would  speak  ’midst  glistening;  eye*, 

Of  the  gain  of  some  past  voyage,  and  the  hazards  of  emprise ; 

Or  in  the  long  night-watches  the  wondrous  tale  was  told 
Of  isles  of  fruit  and  spices,  and  fields  ofwaving  gold ; 

And  the  young  and  buoyant-hearted  would  oft  that  tale  renew. 

And  dream  their  drearest  dream  should  be,  their  wildest  hope  come  true. 
So  with  brave  hearts  and  dauntless,  they  sailed  for  the  Unknown  ; 

For  each  he  sought  his  inmost  thought,  and  a secret  of  his  own. 

And  reason  fair,  how  wild  soe’er  had  been  each  young  belief, — 

O reason  fair ! had  they  to  dare  with  Raleigh  for  a chief! 

Then,  when  long  years  had  glided  by,  in  those  colonies  they  made. 

The  same  free  spirit,  which  was  theirs,  in  those  Plantations  stayed. 

As  refuge  here  and  shelter  full  many  an  exile  found, 

When  the  Old  World  grew  in  dotage,  and  by  priests  and  kings  was  bound. 
And  in  some  far  savannah,  where  man  had  never  been, 

They  came  with  thoughts  as  simple  as  was  that  savage  scene  ; 

Or  in  the  lonely  prairie,  they  kept  their  solemn  tryst, 

When  Sacred  Word  and  Hymn  were  heard,  and  tne  equal  laws  of  Christ* 
And  the  young  and  strong  republic  was  by  these  in  virtue  bred. 

She  was  cradled  in  adventure,  she  was  nursed  in  good  men's  dread. 

The  young  and  strong  republic  that  has  filled  the  world  with  fame. 

And  with  great  praise  and  marvel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name. 

And  well  she  shows  her  origin  in  the  deeds  that  she  has  done. 

With  her  Franklin,  and  her  Whitney,  and  her  hero  Washington. 

Then  glory  to  the  fathers  who  had  such  sons  as  these. 

The  Merchants  of  Old  England,  the  Seigneurs  of  the  Seas ! 

There  are  several  topics  in  the  volume  to  which  we  have  not  alluded 
in  detail.  We  desire  rather  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole  than  to  trace 
its  special  development.  In  the  few  observations  we  before  offered,  the 
reader  will,  perhaps,  have  reason  to  feel  that  our  literature  has  made 
a valuable  acquisition  in  Mr.  Smythe,  whose  talents  are  unquestionably  of 
a high  order,  and  who,  from  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  pro- 
mise put  forth  in  these  papers,  may  be  expected  to  realize  still  greater 
and  profounder  tilings  hereafter.  We  look  with  a grave  and  watchful  in- 
terest to  his  future  progress  as  a poet,  should  his  parliamentary  avocations 
not  have  the  too  common  effect  of  weaning  him  from  the  gentler  charms 
of  literature  altogether.  As  to  his  political  opinions  they  are,  fortunately, 
much  more  liable  to  undergo  a “ sea-change”  than  his  intellectual  tastes 
and  capabilities  ; and  even  Mr.  Smythe  will  scarcely  think  we  throw  any 
slight  upon  his  principles  if  we  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  a deeper 
' faith  innis  poetry  than  his  politics.  We  often  discern  the  influence  of 
the  former  giving  a palpable  but  unconscious  direction  to  the  latter.  His 
poetry  often  speaks  when  he  believes  it  to  be  the  voice  of  his  politics, — 
and  it  will  be  heard  when  the  doctrines  of  Young  England  shall  have 
lapsed  into  oblivion.  We  are  too  confident  of  the  reality  of  his  genius 
not  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  long  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  party. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  « ALWAYS  KEEP  THEIR  WORD. 

BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD,  ESQ. 

\ 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  Oh  I but  she’ll  keep  her  word. 

The  people  who  always  keep  their  word,  if  you  will  take  their  word 
for  the  fact,  are  to  be  met  with  in  immense  varieties.  To  portray  them 
is  to  paint  Legion.  It  is  also  to  unite  opposites  under  one  head  ; for 
those  who  always  keep  their  word  are  not  to  be  known  sometimes  from 
those  who  never  do. 

For  example:  there  is  no  family  in  town  in  which  the  virtue  of  fidelity 
in  the  performance  of  a promise  is  so  much]  cried  up  as  in  the  Frotn 
family ; and  whoever  happens  to  be  intimate  with  any  of  its  members 
knows  particularly  well  that  there  is  not  an  atom  of  that  virtue  existing 
amongst  them.  Conscientious  exactness  is  insisted  upon  by  each,  and  not 
a word  they  say  can  be  taken  as  worth  more  than  the  breath  that 
utters  it. 

In  one  respect  only  have  they  been  faithful ; in  the  promise  which  all 
the  younger  ones  gave  to  take  after  their  elders.  Likeness  could  hardly 
prevail  more  in  a family  of  peas.  Old  Mrs.  Froth,  full  of  her  sons,  always 
cries,  “Nick’s  word  is  his  bond!”  or,  “Ah!  you  may  trust  Joseph;” 
and  the  venerable  head  of  the  Froths,  smiling  in  sweet  paternal  pride, 
exclaims,  “ If  Julia  promises,  conclude  it  done.” 

Who  would  not  believe  in  their  belief  when  they  join  in  one  note, 
u What  a blessing  to  have  children  around  one  in  whom  every  body  can 
place  reliance.” 

And  the  children  themselves  echo  the  conscious  flattery — “We  were 
brought  up  with  such  strictness  in  our  family,  and  taught  to  hold  pro- 
mises so  sacredly,  that  no  doubt,  we  are  a little  particular — we  always 
keep  our  words.” 

These  Froths  utter  their  falsehoods  so  complacently  to  each  other’s 
faces,  and  appear  so  unmisgivingly  in  earnest,  that  not  to  confide,  as  they 
seem  to  do,  is  for  a season  impossible.  It  is  easier  to  distrust  one’s  senses 
than  their  assertions ; such  is  the  handsome,  honest-looking  front  carried 
by  the  family  faith. 

“ Joseph  is  honour  itself,”  remarks  Julia;  “sensitive  to  a fault  about 
the  sanctity  of  his  word.  He  would  forfeit  life  in  one  instant,  rather  than 
fail  to  redeem  any  trifling  pledge  that  he  had  given.” 

“ Really,”  cries  Joseph,  once  a day,  “ if  there  be  an  angel  upon  earth, 
a human  creature  all  divine  truth,  purity,  and  conscientiousness,  it  is  my 
sister,  Julia  Froth.  To  say  that  she  never  broke  her  word  yet,  is  saying 
nothing;  I venture  to  assert  that  she  never  will  break  it ; she  can't.” 

And  yet  it  were  wiser  to  walk  on  rotten  ice  than  to  put  faith  for  an 
instant  m that  angel  upon  earth,  or  in  that  soul  of  honour,  her  panegy- 
rist. Trust  is  not  to  be  reposed  in  any  member  of  the  Froth  family 
without  risk  of  ruin ; in  truth,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  right  to 
take  their  word,  even  if  they  faithfully  promised  to  break  it.  Possibly, 
however,  they  might  then  be  trustworthy — but  then  only.  If  the  little 
squalling  Froth  in  the  cradle  were  to  promise,  with  its  first  fragments  of 
Yvords,  and  instalments  of  innocent  nursery  phrases,  to  cry  lustily  for  hours, 
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with  all  the  lungs  it  could  command,  would  nobody  credit  the  babe  ! The 
nuisance  would  be  otherwise  probable,  but  the  promise  would  operate  as  a 
security  against  it.  If  the  child,  a few  years  afterwards,  "Town  into  the  un- 
ruliest little  rebel  alive,  were  to  threaten  to  tug  off  the  table-cloth,  soup, 
fish-sauce,  and  all,  you  might  proceed  to  finish  your  dinner  undismayed, 
for  to  believe  a word  of  his  would  be  ridiculous.  Nobody  believes  the 
Froths  from  birth  to  burial. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  profit  they  find  in  pursuing  such  a 
course,  and  it  is  not  easier  to  surmise  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  which 
they  take  in  it.  But  doubtless  it  imposes  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
standing  by  each  other,  and  gratifies  self-love  by  drawing  largely  for 
praise  upon  lips  privileged  to  utter  it  while  its  own  arc  sealed.  Vanity, 
like  murder,  will  sometimes  speak  miraculously  enough,  though  it  have 
no  tongue.  It  sets  all  its  family  to  puff  it  vehemently.  The  praise  can 
neither  be  too  frequent  nor  too  fervent.  Son  puffs  father,  mother  daugh- 
ter, and  sister  brother,  great  aunts  and  cousins  alike  administering  and 
partaking  the  gale  if  need  be — nay,  the  fondest  of  grandmammas  being 
called  in  upon  occasion  ; all  evincing  the  ardour  of  that  affection,  so  pre- 
valent in  families,  which  runs  the  great  circle  and  is  still  at  home. 

Nick,  perhaps,  of  all  the  family  we  have  been  adverting  to,  is  fore- 
most in  coolness  when  breaking  the  word  which  it  is  the  game  of  his  life  to 
vow  he  always  keeps.  Whether  this  coolness  disarms  or  deceives  people 
may  be  doubted ; but  they  rarely  complain ; continuing  to  allow*  Nick 
Froth  to  make  fools  of  them  at  all  hours  and  in  his  own  way. 

In  wdiatever  water  you  may  happen  to  be,  there  he  is  upon  the  sur- 
face floating  buoyantly  within  hail,  and  anxious  to  play  the  friend  in  any 
emergency.  But  just  as  you  are  sinking,  he  lets  go  your  hand,  and 
swims  off  in  search  of  the  life-buoy,  promising  to  return  with  speed.  He 
enters  eagerly  into  an  engagement  to  get  you  out  of  hot  water,  and  when 
the  element  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  cool,  there  he  is  at  his  post,  ready 
to  redeem  his  promise. 

Nick  Froth  is  as  noisy  as  the  sea-surf,  and  about  as  safe  in  his  mode 
of  handling  those  he  serves.  Escape  his  intervention  you  cannot.  What- 
ever be  the  affair  you  have  in  hand  he  insists  upon  taking  it  at  once  out 
of  your  direction,  and  managing  it  for  you.  Whatever  you  are  doing,  that 
he  must  undo.  He  pounces  upon  your  best  considered  plans,  and  with 
his  broad  fist  and  clumsy  foot,  dashes  the  delicate  machinery  to  atoms. 
Now  he  is  to  show  you  what  he  will  invent  and  set  up  in  its  place. 

You  have  thought  long  over  the  matter ; deeply  interested  in  it,  your 
natural  penetration  has  been  quickened,  your  inventive  faculty  taxed  to 
the  utmost ; you  have  arrived  by  the  clearest  means  open  to  your  com- 
prehension at  the  shortest  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  object ; — 
and  you  are,  therefore,  the  more  astonished,  the  more  charmed,  at  the  ex- 
quisite ease,  and  almost  intuitive  knowledge  with  w’hich  Nick  Froth, 
quietly  w-alking  in,  and  surveying  your  much-meditated  scheme,  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  all  “wrong,”  and  demolishes  in  a breath,  what  you 
had  conceived  with  such  fondness  and  constructed  with  such  care.  Wrong 
it  must  all  be ; since  Nick  Froth,  whose  interests  are  unconcerned,  and 
whose  opinion  is  unsolicited,  can  see  so  readily  that  it  is  a mistake. 

True,  he  does  not  immediately  point  out  the  “right”  in  place  of  it — 
but  enough  for  one  day  is  the  detection  of  error.  The  task  of  discover- 
ing the  true  way  is  reserved  ; that  is  his  affair,  that  is  to  be  left  to  himt 
he  is  to  set  about  that  the  first  opportunity.  His  promise  is  enough ; 
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everybody  knows  that  he  “ always  keeps  his  word.”  Nevertheless,  poor 
truster  in  frothy  promises,  you  -will  see  and  hear  no  more  of  Nick  on 
that  subject.  He  had  only  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  marring  your 
plan  and  checking  your  progress,  and  he  has  kept  his  word. 

One  every-day  incident  will  sufficiently  describe  that  farce  of  life  in 
which  Nick  Froth  plays  the  hero.  There  are  occasions  when  the  man- 
ner and  tone  of  a letter  may  affect  all  one’s  prospects  and  interests.  Over 
such  an  eventful  document  had  Dick’s  dear  friend  bent  his  aching  brow 
from  sunrise  to  noon,  with  slow,  painful  doubt,  and  frequent  sense  of 
failure — but  terminating  in  conscious  success.  Each  word  had  been 
weighed,  and  the  distance  between  every  two  words  had  been  measured. 
Circumspection  had  taken  its  last  look  on  all  sides ; a thousand  niceties 
peculiar  to  the  case  had  been  consecutively  noticed ; and  objection  in  its 
most  querulous  mood  could  not  have  thrust  a pin’s  point  through  that 
perfect  composition. 

Enter  Frost,  and  Friendship  (the  fool),  even  before  she  had  time  to 
consult  him,  was  caught  in  the  clutch  of  his  opinion,  which  always  takes 
the  form  of  a verdict.  It  was  fortunate  he  arrived  as  he  did  ! — that  letter 
would  not  do — it  adopted  the  very  tone  that  should  be  most  avoided. 
But  a missive,  in  some  shape,  must  be  despatched  without  delay.  He 
would  draw  up  the  form  of  it  on  the  spot — the  exact  thing  that  was 
wanted. 


“ First,”  said  Nick  Froth,  deliberately  tearing  the  rejected  form  of 
epistle  into  strips,  and  placing  them  upon  the  fire,  “ let  us  get  rid  of  the 
false  model  to  avoid  perplexity  and  confusion.” 

With  the  blaze,  expired  the  epistolary  ardour  of  Nick  Froth.  He 
seized  a sheet  of  paper,  tried  some  new  pens,  in  a dozen  " dear  sirs,”  and 
a few  signatures,  scrawled  in  lines  ingeniously  divergent,  adding  to 
these,  as  chat  intermingled  with  his  literary  recreations,  various  eyes 
that  might  have  belonged  to  pen-and-ink  owls  of  a humorous  turn,  and 
wandering  human  noses  cut  off  in  the  pride  of  their  snubness  or  aqui- 
linism,  but  not  a word  of  the  letter  which  was  to  replace  the  destroyed. 
The  prettiest  line  of  the  last  new  song,  some  calculations  after  the  man- 
ner of  Cocker,  and  a fair  sketch  in  a rather  free  style  of  the  dear  friend 
before  him,  thrown  for  the  occasion  into  a very  inconsolable  attitude, 
filled  up  another  sheet  or  two  of  paper ; and  then,  as  the  hours  had  run 
away  so  agreeably,  Nick  Froth,  growing  quite  impatient  to  begin,  deter- 
mined on  hastening  home  immediately,  to  draw  up,  quickly  and  stu- 
diously, the  all-important  epistle.  He  was  a man  of  his  word,  and  of 
course  it  was  all  but  written  already.  Every  syllable  of  it  was  in  his 
brain  ! — and  there  every  syllable  remained ! Vainly  did  his  dear  friend 
wish  that  he  could  but  nave  stayed  Nick’s  officious  hand,  and  saved  from 
the  flames  the  modelled  sentences  never  to  be  recalled — that  letter,  now 
no  less  lost  for  ever  than  the  delectable  subtitute  for  it  with  which  the 
brain  of  Froth  was  nominally  pregnant. 

If  you  are  foolish  as  well  as  sick,  rely  upon  Nick’s  promise  to  return  by 
and  bye  with  an  antidote  for  every  ailment  you  labour  under ; but  let  him 
not  throw  the  composing  draught  already  prescribed  for  you  out  of 
window  before  he  goes.  If  you  are  mad  as  well  as  in  trouble,  believe  by 
all  means  that  Nick  will  keep  his  w'ord  and  bring  Hercules  to  your  aid ; 
but  in  the  meantime  put  your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  as  not  believing 
a word  of  it. 
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Nick  Froth  is  not  invited  to  make  the  obliging  promises  he  breaks ; 
indeed  he  allows  nobody  time  to  ask  assistance,  but  anticipates  even  the 
wish  with  an  offer.  Ilis  pledges  want  nothing  of  excellence  but  redemp- 
tion. His  promises  are  always  made  in  time — and  then,  in  time,  they  are 
broken.  When  he  has  once  passed  his  word — of  this  be  sure,  it  will 
never  overtake  him.  It  was  much  too  good  a thing  for  so  generous  a 
fellow  “ to  keep.” 

He  is  great  at  confounding  a small  party,  where  every  thing  is 
going  smoothly,  with  proposals  to  do  something  which,  the  instant 
they  are  assented  to,  as  all  his  propositions  must  be,  he  discovers  to  be 
intolerable.  He  can  throw  things  into  inextricable  confusion  in  two 
minutes.  He  is  a famous  hand  at  tripping-up  a pleasure-trip.  He 
begins  by  making  all  kinds  of  alterations,  changing  Crowns  and  Sceptres 
into  Stars  and  Garters,  getting  Robinson  and  his  wife  left  out,  and  some- 
body with  two  children  invited,  and  he  ends  with  keeping  every  body 
waiting,  and  not  coming  after  all. 

But,  disgusted  as  you  may  feel,  your  indignation  at  his  arbitrary  inter- 
ference never  reaches  him  ; for  before  you  can  utter  a word,  he  stops 
your  breath  with  another  proposal — perhaps  his  favourite  suggestion — 
private  theatricals ; and  when  all  the  dresses  are  ready,  and  all  the  parts 
studied,  he  finds  out  in  his  capacity  of  self-appointed  manager,  that  the 
thing  can’t  be  done — comedy  would  be  too  dull,  and  tragedy  too  ludi- 
crous. Besides  he  has  something  quite  prodigious  on  foot,  and  every 
body  is  to  be  the  first  person  to  hear  all  about  it. 

When  Nick  Froth  finds  a family  in  committee  of  the  whole  house 
planning  a comfortable  hunt-the-slipper  party  at  home,  he  cannot  forbear 
sweeping  away  the  festive  fabric  at  a breath — with  the  spontaneous  im- 
promptu offer  of  tickets  for  the  magnificent  masked  ball  on  the  veiy 
evening  named.  There  are  thirteen  in  family — but  suppose  there  are 
seventy-five, — Froth  has  tickets  for  all; — yea,  if  he  have  a ticket  for 
one — which  however  he  has  not. 

But  how  punctually  he  drops  in  the  day  after  the  cruel  disappointment, 
and  how  eagerly  he  now  helps  out  the  family  project  of  a party,  only 
positively  o vending  the  hunt-the-slipper  idea,  and  insisting  that  it  must 
be  made  a blind-man’s-buff  proceeding.  He  promises  to  bring  the 
great  comic  singer — and  not  only  does  not  do  it,  but  comes  himself. 

The  nearest  approach  he  ever  makes  to  keeping  a promise  may  be  not 
inaccurately  measured  by  the  trifling  difference  which  exists  between  ful- 
filling an  engagement  by  being  present  in  person  this  evening  at  seven, 
and  dispatching  a note  to-morrow  at  three,  explaining  the  ground  of 
absence.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  is  on  such  an  occasion  almost  punc- 
tual, and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a gentleman  ought  to  be. 

“ Nick’s  word  is  his  bond”  is  the  Froth  cry  all  through  the  family,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  which  governs  them  that  they  should  puff  one 
another.  “ He  is  such  a safe,  steady,  punctual  creature,”  cries  Julia  ; 

“ every  body  trusts  him  ; but  I could  not  help  telling  Nick  the  other  day, 
that  if  he  has  a fault  it  consists  in  giving  such  hosts  of  promises,  and 
making  such  myriads  of  engagements.  I sometimes  wonder  how’  on 
earth  he  always  contrives  to  keep  his  word  !” 

. . . . In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  class  not  unfairly  represented 

by  the  Froth  family,  we  mingle  with  a much  larger  section  of  the  coni* 
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munity ; persons  who,  although  it  cannot  justly  be  said  of  them  that  they 
never  keep  their  word,  are  still  far  enough  from  the  exclusive  and  elevated 
ground  attainable  by  those  who  always  keep  it.  Equally  with  the  sys- 
tematic and  consistent  word-breaker  to  whom  we  have  just  bidden  adieu, 
this  new  division  of  the  trustworthy  lays  claim  to  implicit  faith,  and  pro- 
fesses to  merit  high  reputation  for  keeping  the  word  of  promise  in  all 
things,  and  matching  the  doing  with  the  saying.  Every  member  of  this 
middle  class  professes  to  walk  erect,  in  a straight  line,  and  calls  himself 
emphatically  a man  of  his  word. 

He  is  a man  of  his  word,  with  a reservation  : he  is  conscience  all  over, 
—-when  convenience  is  in  the  way. 

The  people  whom  we  are  now  encountering,  it  is  as  well  to  be  guarded 
against.  They  are  very  honest  people,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and 
honesty  can  make  hay.  In  the  cold  season,  with  nothing  to  do,  they 
may  be  apt  to  tlirust  their  hands  into  somebody’s  pocket, — to  keep  them 
warm. 

They  are  readily  known  by  the  maxim  current  among  them,  and  cir- 
culated in  fact  by  way  of  boast — “ I make  it  a rule  to  keep  my  word  as 
far  as  I reasonably  can.”  They  are  never  heard  to  say,  “ I make  it  a 
rule  not  to  make  a promise  without  a reasonable  chance  of  performing 
it.”  The  good  folks  make  the  promise  first,  and  then  bethink  themselves 
of  what  possibility  there  is  of  its  fulfilment.  They  are  often  as  good  as 
their  word — but  then  their  word  is  often  good  for  nothing. 

There  is  Turningham,  who  goes  on  carrying  every  thing  before  him, 
while  he  spins  round  a hundred  times  a day — whose  way  of  life  is  but  a 
winding  about  in  every  out-of-the-way  direction.  Turningham  is  per- 
suaded, past  all  argument,  that  lie  is  a man  of  his  word,  and  would  shoot 
any  questioner  of  the  fact  without  staying  to  challenge  him  ; and  yet  he 
knows,  as  all  his  friends  do,  that  his  word  is  “false  as  water,”  “rash  as 
fire.”  He  promises  as  he  chooses,  and  performs  agreeably  to  the  same 
rule,  which  he  conceives  to  be  an  equitable  arrangement.  His  promise 
if  you  want  to  obtain  it,  is  almost  a matter  of  certainty  ; his  perform- 
ance quite  a thing  of  chance. 

He  never  fled  from  his  word ; when  it  was  agreeable  or  profitable  to 
Btand  to  it.  lie  will  redeem  his  pledge  to  the  moment ; provided  it  suits 
him.  In  other  cases  he  has  a stronghold  to  retreat  to,  in  the  doctrine 
that  a promise  which  should  never  have  been  made,  it  may  be  a greater 
virtue  to  violate  than  to  fulfil.  That  be  esteems  to  be  a truth, 
and  feels  to  be  a comfort.  He  is  never  without  his  defence.  He 
has  a good  reason  for  keeping  his  word ; and  does  not  like  to  have  a 
worse  for  breaking  it.  This  is  with  Turningham  a matter  of  conscience. 
When  you  call  upon  him  to  fulfil  a promise  at  his  own  manifest  cost, 
with  a sacrifice  to  virtue  on  the  very  face  of  it,  he  shrinks  back ; but  it  is 
only  to  turn  crushingly  upon  you  tne  next  instant  with  the  triumphant 
expostulation : — 

“ It  is  all  very  well  to  call  on  me  to  keep  my  word ! — will  my  word 
keep  me!” 

There  is  no  answering  this.  From  what  rash  pledge  will  not  such 
reasoning  release  the  Turninghams  of  our  era ! 

Turningham  is  apt  enough  to  recollect  a positive  promise  as  among 
the  several  reasons  why  he  should  do  a certain  act — but  he  recollects  it 
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last.  When  he  lias  decided  upon  taking  the  step,  and  enumerated 
the  various  “ becauses,” — as,  because  it  will  take  him  out  of  town,  be- 
cause it  will  please  his  relation  in  India,  because  he  might  make  some- 
thing by  it,  because  it  will  bitterly  exasperate  his  wife’s  uncle — he  adds 
at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  “ and  besides,  I promised  !** 

What  should  be  the  first  grand  motive  asserting  itself  at  the  outset, 
may  thus  serve  as  a sort  of  make-weight.  The  promise  is  in  reality  too 
often  an  after-thought,  but  it  is  brought  in  generally  as  a cap  to  the 
climax.  The  man  of  his  word,  who  has  luckily  just  remembered  it,  refers 
to  it  as  a settler. 

“ Say  no  more — I promised,  and  it  is  done!” 

But  when  the  pledge  given  happens  to  lie,  not  along,  but  across  the 

Sath  of  his  convenience — what  then  is  Turningham’s  argument  ? Sud- 
enly  the  promise  made  appears  in  a different  light ; it  by  no  means 
supplies  a proof  that  the  step  proposed  ought  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  any 
thing  but  equally  binding  as  before.  Turningham’s  cry  is,  “ I always 
keep  my  word,  always — as  far  as  human  power  extends — but  I never 
engage  to  control  circu instances.” 

He  draws  himself  up  with  vast  moral  dignity  when  any  one  reminds 
him  of  some  omission  of  his — some  lapse  of  memory  which  occasioned  dis- 
appointment, reliance  having  been  placed  upon  his  word.  “ Do  you 
suppose  it  possible  that  I could  forget  that  promise!  The  non-ful- 
filment of  it  argued  an  impossibility  in  the  case,  but  not  such  an  impos- 
sibility as  that.  Assure  yourself  it  was  not  forgotten !” 

And  this  emphatic  pledge  that  the  promise  was  remembered  is  offered 
in  full  and  touching  atonement  for  its  violation.  In  the  firm  conviction 
that  Turningham  never  forgets  his  word  once  passed,  the  reason  why  he 
broke  it,  nevertheless,  is  lost  sight  of ; and  he  goes  on  to  remark  with 
perfect  impunity,  “ I ahvays,”  &c. 

But  although  all  these  people,  the  majority  of  the  promising  crowds 
who  are  about  us  everywhere,  regard  themselves  as  persons  of  their  word, 
and  are  so  to  this  extent — that  they  rarely  perhaps  break  a serious  pro- 
mise without  some  little  shabby  show  of  an  excuse  for  doing  so — it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  very  best  of  them  reserve  points  to  themselves  on 
which  they  may  break  faith  when  they  like — points  on  which  no  expecta- 
tion of  their  fidelity  is  to  be  reasonably  erected. 

Of  such  a nature  in  domestic  and  social  life,  are  the  ‘promises  con- 
stantly given  and  received  to  return  home  by  a specified  hour  at  night 
(in  some  families,  sober).  Lover ‘s  vows,  promises  to  pay,  and  pledges 
of  unalterable  friendship,  are  proverbially  of  the  same  order.  Temper- 
ance-pledges have  occasionally  been  known  to  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; as,  in  political  life,  election-engagements  and  party-compacts 
most  commonly  do ! To  these,  and  such  as  these,  it  would  be  tedious 
to  advert  in  detail.  Every  reader  can  reckon  up  a dozen  cases  of  ordi- 
nary and  regular  occurrence  in  his  existence,  in  which  his  conscience, 
hardened  by  custom,  clearly  exempts  him  from  the  penalties  otherwise 
attached  by  sensitive  and  honourable  minds  to  the  broken  vow;  in 
simpler  phrase,  to  the  forfeit  word  ; for  the  mere  w ord  should  be  the  vow, 

the  bare  “ I will,”  the  bond. 

* • 

The  same  cause  forbids,  as  w-holly  superfluous,  all  allusion  to  promises 
of  amendment  made  by  servants  discharged  and  afterwards  taken  back; 
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and  also  in  some  establishments  to  intimations  that  their  wages  will  be 
advanced  by  and  bye,  without  specific  mention  of  any  quarter  of  the  year, 
or  indeed  of  the  year  itself.  Carelessness  may  be  converted  to  carefulness 
with  wonderful  celerity,  but  it  is  not  judicious  to  trust  the  glass-breaker 
too  soon  with  the  new  china ; and  the  wages  may  actually  be  raised  at 
Michaelmas  for  aught  we  can  tell,  but  Jofm  had  better  not  buy  a new 
watch  on  the  strength  of  the  hint. 

Whatever  of  lax  morality  may  in  all  these  matters  be  witnessed,  and 
however  the  Turningham  class  of  word-breakers  may  play  the  game  of 
life  with  false  dice,  generally  without  thinking,  often  without  knowing  it 
— we  have  less  to  wonder  at,  when  we  call  to  mind  what  thousands  of 
them  every  year  reduce  a sacred  pledge  to  a form  and  ceremony,  and 
tamper  with  the  solemnity  which  should  belong  to  such  an  obligation, 
when  they  lightly  and  readily  step  forward  to  “ promise  and  vow  three 
things”  in  the  name  of  another,  about  the  progress  and  accomplishment 
of  which  they  do  not  afterwards  profess  to  feel  even  the  slightest  real  re- 
sponsibility. Habit  and  example  reconcile  the  most  scrupulous  to  un- 
conscientious  usages,  to  ignorant  perversions  of  reason,  and  gross  abuses 
of  sacred  things ; and  without  considering  “ too  curiously”  what  is  here 
glanced  at,  we  may  claim  some  charity  even  for  the  habitual  violaters  of 
a promise,  some  Christian  toleration  of  their  misdeeds,  when  we  see  the 
license  accorded  to  our  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Education’s  earliest  lessons  should  implant  in  the  mind  a sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  a promise.  A child  should  never  hear  of  an  oath — that  fatal 
knowledge  kills  the  innocent  security  in  the  simple  word.  If  there  were 
no  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  for  oaths,  there  would  be  no  lies.  When 
the  child  has  learned  that  the  simple  word  is  not  enough  for  the  ends  of 
truth,  it  has  learned  the  first  lesson  of  falsehood. 

« 

We  proceed  now  to  a “ more  removed  ground,”  and  breathe  a clearer 
atmosphere  among  miracles  of  humanity;  the  people  who  do  keep  their 
word  1 What  a fairy -land  have  we  entered,  and,  God  be  thanked,  it  is 
not  thinly  populated  either ! This  happy  isle  is  not  a paradise  imagined 
for  the  few,  as  absentees  suppose,  but  the  home  of  living  multitudes. 
Here  we  meet  the  persons  who,  on  the  question  of  making  promises,  have 
many  reservations,  but  on  keeping  them,  none.  Here  we  never  encoun- 
ter the  kind  aecomnodating  fellow,  who  when  he  cries  out,  “ I shall  cer- 
tainly come !”  adds  silently  to  himself,  “ if  I can or  him,  who  has  no 
sensibility  to  wound,  no  dignity  to  lessen,  when  his  careless  tone  suggests 
the  expediency  of  the  unpleasant  question,  “ May  I depend  on  you?”  a 
question  to  which,  he,  unoffended  and  unhurt,  responds  emphatically, 

M You  »ie/y,” — but  only  meaning  thereby,  that  you  live  in  a land  of 
liberty,  and  have  a will  of  your  own.  Here  dwell  not  the  indolent  who 
make  promises  in  order  to  avoid  present  trouble,  and  will  engage  to  do 
impossibilities  next  week  to  get  rid  of  a slight  difficulty  at  the  moment, 
nor  do  we  here  find  the  conventionally  honest,  who  confound  right  and 
wrong,  by  holding  that  while  they  keep  one  class  of  promises,  they  are 
free  to  break  another. 

No:  the  only  persons  to  be  encountered  in  this  region  are  of  a different 
sort.  A promise  may  not  be  easily  drawn  from  them ; but  once  given,  it 
will  be  kept.  They  are  all  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  which  united  in 
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the  composition  of  that  excellent  officer,  of  whom  complaint  was  made  to 
the  Great  Captain  during  the  war,  that  he  had  threatened  to  hang  up  an 
unhappy  official  by  eight  o’clock,  unless  before  that  hour  he  provided  ra- 
tions for  the  hungry  soldiers — no  rations  being  by  human  means  pro- 
curable anywhere. 

“ Ha  !”  said  the  duke,  having  heard  the  complaint,  “ did  he  say  he 
would  hang  you!  Then  you  had  better  have  the  rations  ready,  for  he’ll 
keep  his  word!” 

And  yet  even  this  example  of  presumed  fidelity  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  word,  is  no  evidence  of  a uniformity  in  that  respect,  so  as  to  constitute 
a character  for  conscientiousness.  It  may  have  been  merely  an  instance 
of  military  etiquette,  of  professional  punctilio,  conscience  m a red  coat. 
The  same  virtue  might  not  have  exhibited  itself  in  the  same  person  at 
all,  if  out  of  the  army  ; just  as  the  private  soldier  whom  we  have  heard 
of — though  a true  lover  of  discipline  and  profoundly  conscientious — might 
in  a different  character,  and  wearing  another  dress,  have  been  quite  in- 
capable of  that  strict  feeling  of  justice,  which  prompted  him,  having  re- 
ceived half  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  and  been  taken  down  before 
the  completion  of  his  sentence  to  go,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  to  liis 
colonel,  saying,  “ I beg  pardon,  but  there’s  five-and-seventy  due  to 
me  yet!” 

Let  us  suppose  this  conscientious  soldier  to  be  a scrivener,  who  had  re- 
ceived in  that  capacity  as  many  shillings  above  his  account.  Can  we  re- 
concile to  imagination  the  image  of  the  scrupulous  man,  returning  to  his 
client,  and  saying,  cash  in  hand,  u You  have  paid  me  all  this  too  much.” 

The  thousand  examples  in  the  history  of  heroism  in  redeeming  the  pro- 
mise given,  have  chiefly  had  their  origin  in  circumstances  above  the  lerel 
of  ordinary  life,  and  involving  an  excitement  favourable  to  the  exhibition 
of  fortitude  and  honour.  Damon  could  do  no  less  for  Pythias,  and  Pythias 
was  obliged  to  do  what  he  did  for  Damon.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  as 
evidence  of  character.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  were  men  of  their  words. 
Damon  would  have  kept  his  friend  waiting  dinner  a cool  hour,  and  Py- 
thias would  have  promised  the  loan  of  his  horse  without  fail,  and  then 
have  ridden  forth  into  Hyde  Park  himself. 

Nelson  conveys  to  the  mind  a forcible  idea  of  the  quality  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a keeper  of  his  w'ord.  We  decide  at  once  that  whatever  he 
might  say,  he  w-ould  do  ; but  then  this  quality  must  be  exerted  profes- 
sionally, and  it  would  depend  upon  whether  he  said  he  would  capture  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  There  we  should  be  surety  for  him  at  once  that  he  would 
keep  his  word — not  so,  if  he  promised  to  win  his  rubber,  though  he  held 
the  cards  in  his  hand. 

It  must  be  plain  that  even  among  persons  wrho  always  keep  their  word, 
there  are  differences  of  position  and  circumstance  by  which  we  are  all 
moved  to  cherish  preferences  and  prejudices,  affecting  our  belief  in  their 
faithfulness.  When  a judge  promises  to  hang  a man,  we  are  more  apt  to 
put  faith  in  him  than  in  a physician  when  he  promises  to  cure  one — yet 
both,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  are  equally  deserving  of  trust.  Of  two 
promises  made  by  the  veiy  w orthiest  of  our  acquaintances — first,  that  ho 
will  come  and  dine  with  us,  and,  secondly,  that  he  will  call  and  pay  the 
balance — we  cannot,  with  the  best  of  feelings,  help  relying  more  on 
one  assertion  than  the  other. 
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Where  the  plighted  word  is  ever  the  same,  sure  of  fulfilment,  whether 
it  refer  to  a momentous  matter  or  the  merest  trifle,  how  must  all  who 
knew  him  recal  the  honoured  and  happy  memory  of  Phil.  Harper,  late  of 
London,  philosopher.  Phil.,  the  pliantest,  and  yet  the  stubbornest  of 
mortals — the  surest  to  attract,  and  the  stoutest  to  resist — all  inflexibility, 
all  suavity — who  never  broke  his  word,  and  yet  seemed  to  confer  a favour 
while  refusing  to  make  a promise. 

The  stranger  who  might  chance  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
mild  and  tranquil  countenance  of  young  Phil. — he  was  youthful-looking 
even  in  age — would  have  decided  that  he  might  have  been  flurried  into 
making  any  imaginable  promise,  and  worried  into  breaking  it  as  soon ; 
but  if  the  observer  looked  again,  he  detected  traces  of  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, which  made  the  simplicity  in  the  face  impressive,  and  its  weak- 
ness formidable.  Whatever  there  appeared  at  first  view  of  lightness  in 
the  look,  turned,  on  better  acquaintance,  to  a gaze  of  power.  Even  his 
slight  frame  acquired  an  air  of  singular  strength,  as  the  quiet  expression 
of  his  eye  gained  influence  upon  the  beholder,  and  you  then  saw  that  he 
was  not  only  capable  of  extraordinary  moral  energy,  but  of  undergoing 
great  bodily  labour  and  fatigue.  The  passiveness  of  his  demeanour  be- 
gan, after  a time,  by  some  strange  process,  to  imply  a prodigious  power 
of  action ; the  fixed,  unconquerable  will  made  itself  silently  manifest 
through  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character  that  enveloped  all  ; 
and  the  apparent  youth,  unguarded  and  undetermined,  grew  insensibly 
into  the  penetrating,  self-possessed  judge  of  his  fellow-men,  zealous  to 
serve  them,  able  to  guide — of  eas^  nature,  it  would  appear,  and  yet  im- 
moveable by  any  pressure  from  without. 

What  glorious  things  he  would  undertake  to  do  in  a day ! What  a 
little  book-full  of  promises  he  would  make  in  the  space  of  a morning ! 
His  spirit  revelled  in  anticipation  ; it  set  itself  troublesome  tasks  as 
though  in  pure  sport,  welcomed  every  comer  so  long  as  he  came  with  a 
request  in  his  mouth,  and  seemed  inclined  to  say  “ Yes”  to  the  whole  pe- 
titioning world.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  do  one-half  ho 
said ; nay,  so  much  had  he  undertaken,  that  he  must  necessarily  forget 
the  great  matters,  to  begin  with,  and  then  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  post- 
poning the  small. 

Whosoever  said  that,  knew  nothing,  you  may  be  sure,  of  honest  Har- 
per. Although  he  might  appear  to  toss  and  scatter  his  good  words 
about  like  squibs  and  rockets,  they  were  all  written  down  somewhere  in 
his  head,  in  letters  bright  as  sparks  ; sparks  never  destined  to  go  out  until 
the  promise  they  recorded  was  performed,  but  then  to  be  instantly  ex- 
tinguished. 

He  could  no  more  forget  the  word  he  was  bound  to  keep,  than  ho 
could  forget  himself ; a thing  equally  impossible  to  the  generous  or 
just  man,  as  it  is  to  the  selfish  one.  Strangely  the  two  extremes 
meet. 

But  one  man  can  seldom  be  so  ready  to  grant,  as  a score  are  ready  to 
beg.  Phil.,  the  good-natured,  was  well-nigh  lost  and  stifled  in  the 
centre  of  a beseeching  crowd — a crowd  convinced  that  it  was  but  to  ask 
and  have.  What  a mistake ! Where  the  spring  flowed,  behold  a closed- 
up  rock.  Not  a drop  was  to  be  extracted.  No  word  of  promise,  though 
easily  spoken,  fed  the  empty  ear  of  the  listener.  Phil.’s  good-nature 
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never  ran  to  seed,  breeding  the  rank  weed  deception.  He  would  as 
readily  descend  to  pass  a forged  note,  as  dream  of  offeriug  a false  promise,, 
to  patch  some  case  of  seeming  necessity  that  must  afterwards  be  all  the 
worse  for  the  counterfeit  aid.  He  knew  how  to  refuse,  because  he  knew 
how  to  comply. 

With  what  inveteracy  he  kept  his  word  ! “ As  right  as  the  mail,”  in 

those  old  times,  was  a weak  phrase  with  us.  The  security  of  Phil. ’a 
word  put  all  comparisons  to  shame.  We  amused  ourselves  sometimes 
with  thinking  how  awkward  it  would  be  some  evening,  for  some  fair  lady 
never  met  before,  if  PhiL  Harper,  in  his  straightforward  honesty,  should, 
happen  to  step  up  to  her  at  a ball,  and  make  her  a promise  of  marriage 
when  she  was  off  her  guard,  and  before  she  could  stop  him. 

Such  a discharge  of  matrimonial  artillery  would,  in  ordinary  cases, 
amount  to  nothing,  to  smoke,  to  a flash  in  the  pan.  Not  so  here.  The 
bird  would  be  brought  down.  The  lady  would  most  assuredly  become 
Mrs.  Harper.  Nothing  could  save  her,  if  he  had  once  promised  marriage^ 
True — she  might  have  an  attached  suitor  in  the  next  street ; a lover, 
within  a week  of  being  her  husband,  in  the  refreshment-room  at  that 
moment ; true  also,  she  might  be  a widow  in  the  first  sable  flush  of  her 
consternation  and  sorrow ; — nevertheless  her  name  would  infallibly  be 
changed  to  Harper  within  the  usual  period,  known  to  calculators  as  no 
time.  He  must  have  broken  his  heart  when  he  broke  his  word. 

And  what — had  such  a result  come  to  pass — what  if  he  had  then 
chosen  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  fair  rejecter,  the  flinty-hearted  falsifier 
of  his  innocent  word — “ My  ghost  shall  haunt  you !”  There  his  promise 
to  pay  a visit  to  her  bed-side — a promise  payable  at  sight — must  have 
been  duly  met.  There  at  least  she  could  not  have  foiled  him.  We 
would  have  taken  such  a ghost’s  word  for  more  than  a thousand. 
Caesar’s  at  Philippi  could  have  been  no  greater  example  of  supernatural 
punctuality.  Phil,  would  have  met  her  at  Philippi,  if  he  had  said  so. 

These  are  grave  considerations  not  to  be  avoided,  when  we  are  reflect- 
ing upon  the  propensities  of  people  who  always  keep  their  word.  Much 
as  we  wish  them  multiplied  in  the  world,  still  they  might  breed — let  us 
own  to  a rational  fear — no  little  mischief  here  and  there.  As  the  world 
goes,  when  a savage  who  is  nice  about  his  honour  threatens  to  horsewhip 
somebody,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  outrage  will  not  be  perpe- 
trated, for  the  chances  are  that  the  threatener  habitually  lies  ; but  in  & 
community  where  truth  prevails  always,  breaches  of  the  peace  must 
be  alarmingly  common.  Many  a gentleman  who  never  tasted  bea- 
ver (waterproof  or  otherwise)  in  his  life,  has  given  his  word  that  he 
would  eat  his  hat  if  something  did  not  turn  out  which  happened  quite 
the  other  way  ; and  when  every  body  shall  keep  his  word  we  must  pre- 
pare for  strauge  spectacles ; digestion  will  have  enough  to  do. 

Undertakings  to  send  people  to  Jericho,  though  freely  entered  into,  are- 
never  strictly  observed  ; but  that  country  under  the  new  system  would  be 
thickly  populated.  'Hie  Irish  reader  will  recollect  the  promise  referred 
to  in  the  affidavit  of  bodily  fear  put  in  by  his  nervous  fellow-countryman 
in  the  usual  form — that  whereas  the  defendant  had  threatened  to  “ break 
every  bone  of  this  deponent,  and  send  him  to  hell,  which  this  deponent 
vet  ily  believes  he  would  have  done,  but  that,”  &c.  Up  to  the  present 
mo  ment  this  is  a solitary  instance  of  faith  reposed  in  a promise  of  that 
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nature  ; but  with  people  who  always  keep  their  word,  the  consequences 
would  be  appaling. 

Phil.  Harper  entered  into  no  such  rash  engagements  ; but  went  through 
life  earning  happiness  and  winning  honour,  simply  by  ever  acting  up  to 
his  word.  Death  came  to  him  at  length,  but  as  the  just  and  unreluctant 
redemption  of  an  old  pledge.  Dying,  he  appeared  to  be  only  performing 
a promise  tacitly  given  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world. 

And  with  the  allusion  to  this  kind  of  tacit  pledge  let  us  weave  the  re- 
mark that  persons  who  always  keep  their  word  recognise  in  it  more  and 
more  a sacredness  beyond  the  letter  of  it,  and  are  the  first  to  feel  that 
they  are  sometimes  bound  by  a solemn  contract,  even  where  they  have 
uttered  no  syllable  in  sanction  of  it.  More  promises  are  made  than 
ever  can  be  spoken.  An  angel  ever  in  our  company  makes  them  for  us. 

This  may  be  shown  by  the  homeliest  and  most  familiar  example  ; by 
reference  to  a character  known  to  every  body  and  beloved  by  no  less  a 
person.  Burchell  was  a man  who  kept  his  word  without  making  verbal 
promises.  Witness  that  pleasant  and  touching  incident  in  the  prison, 
where  the  youngest  of  the  ragged  Primroses,  to  the  dismay  of  his  dear 
mother,  is  climbing  up  to  Sir  William’s  neck  to  kiss  him  : “ ‘ What,  Bill, 
you  chubby  rogue,’  cried  he,  ‘ do  you  remember  your  old  friend  Burchell  ? 
and  Dick,  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  you  here?  You  shall  find  I have 
not  forgot  you.’  So  saying,  he  gave  each  a large  piece  of  gingerbread, 
which  the  poor  fellows  eat  very  heartily,  as  they  had  got  that  morning 
but  a very  scanty  breakfast.” 


BARRY  CORNWALL’S  ENGLISH  SONGS. 

England  has  some  fine  sayings  about  songs  and  ballads.  The  old 
Chevy-chase  rhyme,  moreover,  is  a national  memory.  Whatever  may 
have  been  said,  or  may  be  said  still,  in  reproach  or  ridicule  of  us  as  a 
a musical  people,  this  is  to  all  intents  a song-loving  land.  And  yet  with 
this  prevalent  taste,  or  rather  with  this  old,  rooted,  cordial  feeling  for 
song, — and  with  a magnificent  literature,  wonderfully  rich  in  its  varieties 
of  excellence — Eugland,  it  is  very  true,  is  singularly  “ barren  of  song- 
writers.” With  the  absurd  inappropriateness  that  sometimes  characterises 
established  phrases  of  the  proverbial  kind,  we  are  apt  to  remark  of  any 
thing  very  common  that  it  may  be  had  for  an  old  song  : an  old  song 
being  the  choicest  rarity  in  the  language. 

Most  of  our  best  poets  have  been  full  of  the  matter  whereof  songs  are 
made,  but  few  of  them  have  tried  to  make  a song,  and  fewer  still  have 
succeeded.  We  have  a profusion  of  short  pieces,  beautiful  exceedingly, 
but  not  exactly  in  the  song’s  shape.  We  have  scores  of  delicate  little 
poems  ; but  however  these  might  be  married  to  immortal  airs,  few  of  them 
could  be  brought  “ to  sing  well,”  If  it  be  at  all  an  objection  to  a drama 
that  it  is,  under  every  combination  of  circumstances,  unactable,  it  is  a greater 
fault  in  a song  that  it  cannot  be  sung  with  the  sweetest  and  fullest  of  its 
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effects.  Barry  Cornwall,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  volume,  says 
what  is  perfectly  right  ; the  true  song  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  music, 
but  it  should  be  better  for  the  accompaniment. 

We  agree  with  the  same  authority  that  many  of  those  lyrics  which 
are  scattered  over  the  great  dramatic  writings  are  among  the  most  song- 
like things  we  have ; but,  exquisite  as  they  are,  these  never  could  wake 
the  popular  heart,  and  set  a million  throbbing  as  one.  Of  the  more  pro- 
fessed song-writers,  not  one  scarcely  is  of  the  first  rank.  We  have  a 
great  name  in  Dibdin ; but  true,  home-felt,  and  indeed  exquisite  as  his 
power  was,  “ after  its  kind,”  his  genius  was  not  of  the  order  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  surrounding  barrenness. 

An  Englishman,  when  people  invite  him  to  “give  them  a song,” 
is  generally  obliged  to  borrow'  before  he  can  give.  And  admirable 
use  have  we  indeed  made  of  the  results  of  that  delightful  faculty 
which  other  nations  have  more  happily  cultivated.  Our  independence 
may  not  be  distant ; since  of  all  those  glories  of  song  which  Ireland  and 
Scotland  justly  exult  in,  while  hitherto  we  could  do  little  more  than 
hear  and  envy,  the  brightest,  beyond  question,  are  of  modem  date.  The 
present  age,  in  fact,  has  given  to  Scotland  several  song- writers  ; — an 
almost  needless  bounty,  for  Burns  alone  is  enough  for  the  fame  and  ho- 
nour of  one  country. 

• That  the  genius  of  Barry  Cornwall  includes  within  its  compass  of 
imagination  and  feeling  some  of  the  truest,  simplest,  and  most  impressive 
qualities  of  song-writing,  is  partly  attested  by  the  wide  and  lasting  popu- 
larity of  several  of  his  pieces,  which  have  stirred  the  pulse  and  charmed 
the  ear  again  and  again,  in  circles  high  and  low,  wherever  a song  finds 
welcome.  But  better  evidences  still  are  to  be  found  abundantly  sown 
through  this  collection  of  the  songs,  in  the  pleasure  they  inspire  without 
the  aid  of  music  ; and  in  the  harmonious  instinct  which  leads  us,  by  a 
sense  of  their  truth  and  expressiveness,  to  set  them  of  our  own  accord, 
while  we  read,  to  some  silent,  faithful  measure,  and  give  them  unconsciously 
some  fitting  accompaniment  answering  to  their  bold  hilarity,  or  their 
hushed  tenderness ; their  exquisite  play  of  fancy,  or  the  flow  of  their 
homely  affections.  This  is  the  way,  at  least,  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves reading  many  of  them,  “ singing  them  unaware,”  and  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  that  delicate  and  exact  consistency  of  the  music,  with  the 
sentiment  and  motive  of  the  song,  which  is  so  essential,  but  so  rare  an 
excellence,  and  yet  so  frequently  a characteristic  of  these  masterly  com- 
positions. 

Barry  Cornwall  won  his  fame  early  and  sustained  it  w’ell.  That  done, 
he  left  it  for  some  time  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  jostle  of  rival  reputa- 
tions. It  lost  no  gloss,  and  the  poet  forbore  to  weaken  it  by  rash  efforts 
for  its  advancement.  Ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  it  was  strengthened  con- 
siderably, by  a combination  of  sweetness  and  power  with  maturer  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  manifest  to  every  poetical  mind,  in  a small  volume 
then  issued  under  the  title  of  “ English  Songs.”  Long  out  of  print,  the 
choicest  and  most  perfect  of  those  poems  are  here  associated  with  many 
new  ones,  and  a rich  assemblage  of  dramatic  aphorisms,  portraitures  and 
glances  at  character,  never  published  before.  It  is  to  the  present  volume 
we  look  for  the  realization  of  the  best  promises  of  his  younger  muse ; 
for  the  ripened  fruits  of  a mind,  retaining  its  fresh  bright  fancies,  while 
deepening  continually  in  knowledge  of  that  human  heart  whereof  it  pas- 
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sionately  sing's.  And  these,  beyond  question,  we  find  here  in  their  fullest 
degree.  Barry  Cornwall  had  moved  hearts  before,  and  charmed  with 
infinite  graces  of  song  and  story  ; but  based  on  this  full  volume  of  songs 
and  blank-verse,  his  reputation  is  assuredly  higher  and  more  perma- 
nent. This  poet’s  first  excellence,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  been  thought  to 
consist  in  passages  of  domestic  tenderness,  of  pathetic  remembrance,  and 
of  simple  feeling,  especially  in  relation  to  childhood;  and  not  a syllable 
should  we  wish  to  deduct  from  any  degree  of  admiration  accorded  upon 
these  grounds.  But  many,  perhaps,  are  impressed  with  the  tenderness^ 
who  are  not  so  well  aware  of  the  vigour  and  rough  passion  of  his  line. 
Beautiful  as  the  verse  ever  is,  when  it  lavishes  its  music  upon  woman,  and 
simply  touching  as  it  never  fails  to  be,  when  the  song  is  of  the  loveliness 
and  innocence  of  children,  the  distinguishing  charm  of  the  volume  is  the 
free,  bold  manliness  of  its  sentiment,  the  largeness  of  its  sympathies,  and 
the  generous  humanity  of  its  tone  and  purpose.  Nothing  that  is  sweet 
and  gentle  in  nature  is  here  slighted ; but  the  various  strain  includes 
very  different  themes  ; and  is  never  more  true  and  admirable  than  when 
in  rugged  but  skilful  phrases,  it  “ flings  out”  great  truths  and  noble  ho- 
nest thoughts — giving,  it  may  be,  in  one  or  two  unembellished  lines,  the 
essence  of  the  deepest  speculation  upon  human  ills,  and  of  the  wisest  and 
kindliest  lessons  for  their  relief.  There  is  little,  as  we  verily  believe,  of 
whatever  is  loving  and  charitable  to  man,  sympathising  with  his  joy, 
compassionating  and  comforting  his  affliction,  that  is  not,  in  some  form  or 
other,  sung  of  and  embalmed  in  these  English  melodies. 

Let  the  reader  consult  for  evidences  the  first  part : it  is  wholly  new, 
and  has  as  little  of  the  superfluities  of  verse  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Of 
rieedless  lines  and  make-weight  epithets,  there  are  few  or  none.  Deep 
Philosophy  often  starts  the  subject,  but  it  is  Poetry  that  discourses.  This 
is  true  of  the  poems  at  the  opening,  illustrative  of  London  scenes,  and  of 
others  of  a similar  class.  In  as  fine  a spirit,  with  more  melting  tender- 
ness, are  some,  like  the  discourse  between  the  “ Beggar-Girl  and  the 
Widow which  represents  a delightful  class  of  these  compositions.  To 
turn  at  once  to  a different  order,  let  us  copy  for  the  reader  a couple  of 
dainties,  bright  and  brief,  sweet  and  short  as  songs  can  possibly  be.  We 
feel  at  once  what  perfect  songs  they  are. 

XL  III.  A LOVE  SONG. 

Laugh  not,  nor  weep;  but  let  thine  eyes  And  let  thy  words  be  few  or  none; 

Grow  soft  and  dim  (so  love  should  be);  But  murmurs  such  as  soothe  the  air 
And  be  thy  breathing  tender,  quick.  In  summer  when  the  day  is  done. 

And  tremulous,  whilst  I gaze  on  thee.  Be  heard,  sweet  heart,  when  I am  therct 

And  I — oh ! I,  in  those  soft  times 
When  all  around  is  still  and  sweet, 

Will  love  thee  more  a thousand  times 
Than  if  the  world  was  at  thy  feet! 

XLIV.  SONG. 

Love  me  if  I live!  Once  I loved  thee  rich, 

• Love  me  if  I die!  Now  I love  thee  poor; 

What  to  me  is  life  or  death  Ah ! what  is  there  I could  not 

So  that  thou  be  nigh!  For  thy  sake  endure? 

Kiss  me  for  my  love! 

Pay  me  for  my  pain ! 

Come!  and  murmur  in  my  ear 
How  thou  lov’st  again! 
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Nor  can  we  resist  adding  a third,  charming  in  its  moral  tone  and  its 
melody,  and  forming  a proper  pendant  to  the  others  : 


LXXXIL  THE  POET’S  SONG  TO  HIS  WIPE. 


How  many  summers,  love, 

Have  I been  thine  ? 

How  many  days,  thou  dove. 

Hast  thou  been  mine  ? 

Time,  like  the  winged  wind 
When ’t  bends  the  flowers, 

Hath  left  no  mark  behind, 

To  count  the  hours  ! 

Some  weight  of  thought,  though  loth, 
On  thee  lie  leaves  ; 

Some  lines  of  care  round  both 
Perhaps  lie  weaves  ; 


Some  fears, — a soft  regret 
For  joys  scarce  known  ; 

Sweet  looks  we  half  forget  ; — 
All  else  is  flown  ! 

Ah  ! with  what  thankless  heart 
I mourn  and  sing  ! 

Look,  where  our  children  start. 
Like  sudden  spring  ! 

With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low. 
Like  a pleasant  rhyme. 

They  tell  how  much  I owe 
To  thee  and  time  1 


Amongst  the  new  poems  is  a very  fine  one  on  the  “ Rising  of  the  North.” 
It  is  grand  as  well  as  simple  in  its  suggestiveness,  showing  by  a few  na- 
tural touches  the  broad  outline  of  a terrible  struggle,  and  even  picturing 
its  incidents  with  fidelity  and  distinctness,  till  we  see  the  onward  hasten- 
ing march  of  Famine,  and  echo,  not  without  hope,  the  poet’s  cry  to  Hea- 
ven. But  this  and  other  new  lyrics,  which  are  destined  to  become  en- 
during favourites  ; — these,  as  well  as  all  the  old  ones  dwelling  in  the  rea- 
der’s memory  ; — the  songs  inspired  by  children,  playing  or  sleeping ; the 
songs  dedicated  to  sleep  itself,  soft  as  its  shadows ; the  songs  of  love  and 
beauty — of  heroism  in  its  wisest  moods,  of  patriotism  in  its  warmest  glow — 
of  mirth  in  its  sunniest  season;  the  songs  of  wine,  rich,  bright,  and  full,  at 
once  delicate  and  strong,  sparkling,  and  yet  soft;  the  songs  of  the  sea,  fine* 
rough,  briny — breathing  the  fresh  wild  air,  sharp  and  salt  to  the  taste, 
filling  the  sense  with  awe  and  joy,  and  tossing  the  imagination  from  bil- 
low to  cloud  ; — all  these  tokens  of  the  riches  compressed  into  this  one 
small  volume,  we  must  pass,  with  as  little  pause  as  we  bestow  upon  the 
veriest  common-place  ; for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  page  we 
write  on  would  barely  suffice  to  chronicle  their  names.  One  lyrical  pas- 
sage, at  the  end  of  the  collection,  we  publish  at  parting ; the  first  stanza 
for  its  versification,  and  both  for  their  humanity  : 

COT.  RIND  AND  FRUIT. 


You  may  boast  of  jewels, — coronets, — 
Ermine, — purple,  all  you  can: 

There  is  that  within  them  nobler; 

Something  that  we  call — A Man ! 
Something  all  the  rest  surpassing: 

As  the  flower  is  to  the  sod; 

As  to  man  is  high  archangel; 

As  is  to  archangel — God! 


You  who  prize  the  book’s  poor  paper. 
Above  its  thoughts  of  joy  and  pain  ; 
You  who  love  the  cloud’s  bright  vapour, 
More  than  its  soul, — the  blessing,  rain; 
Take  the  gems,  the  crowns,  the  ermine  ; 

Use  them  nobly,  if  you  can  ; 

But  give  us  (in  rags  or  purple). 

The  true,  warm,  strong  Heart  of  Man. 


The  dramatic  fragments  appended  to  the  volume  are  noble  in  them- 
selves ; and  among  the  scenes  and  passages  now  published  are  several 
of  rare  beauty  ; glimpses  of  character,  expositions  of  passion,  flashes  of 
fancy,  and  unfoldings  of  the  heart’s  deep  secrets,  which  the  world  will  find 


Enduring  like  a truth  from  age  to  age. 
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Something  to  think  on— shapes  and  sorceries — 

Phantasmas  dire — wracked  thew  and  holocaust — 

Spitfire  and  dragon— centaur,  ghoul,  and  griffin — 

Ho!  Tile  Merrie  Crickett. 

The  royal  commissioners,  who  have  had  the  management  of  this  exhi- 
bition, inform  us  that  they  have  excluded  certain  works  on  account  of 
the  inexperience  they  betrayed  in  the  practice  of  fresco  painting.  It  is  a 
grievous  thing  that  they  did  not  carry  their  prohibition  one  step  further, 
and  exclude  every  work  that  betrayed  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  com- 
monest elements  of  art.  We  believe  we  are  capable  of  generous  emotions 
towards  the  man  who  commits  even  the  most  disgraceful  failure  on 
canvass — but  these  frescos!  these  cartoons  and  encaustics  ! — would  that 
they  had  impossible  names  to  split  the  pen  in  the  agony  of  transcription, 
so  that  the  ink  might  gush  forth  and  blot  them  out  for  ever,  to  the  eter- 
nal confusion  of  the  scared  yet  vigilant  printer! 

Oh ! good  and  gullible  Public,  how  happy  and  tranquil  you  look, 
moving  in  gentle  procession  through  that  royal  hall,  with  great  pictures 
on  all  sides  of  you,  and  a magnificent  roof  over  head,  of  carved  Irish  oak, 
while  your  faithful  representatives  are  closeted  in  laborious  committees  at 
one  end,  and  English  justice  is  sitting  solemnly  in  the  wainscot.  Oh! 
lively  and  credulous  Public,  whom  it  is  a great  joy  to  see  thus  bestowing 
your  pleasant  leisure  upon  the  hues  and  forms  of  art,  do  not  suppose  that 
we  are  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  rejoice  at  meeting  you  here — even  here  in 
Westminster  Hall,  looking  at  sundry  and  various  Canutes  and  Boadiceas, 
who  are  glaring  down  upon  you  like  so  many  Polyphemuses,  from  the  draped 
screen.  We  seldom  meet.  Oh  Public ; and  now  that  you  are  permitted  to 
enter  a grand  national  exhibition  upon  a flooring  of  the  finest  velvet, 
prepared  and  laid  down  expressly  for  your  own  use  ; believe  us,  when  we 
say  that  we  congratulate  vou  and  ourselves  upon  the  event.  It  is  a great 
fact — a greater  great  fact  than  all  the  Leagues  that  ever  agitated  the 
world.  It  is  the  first  advance  out  of  Cimmerian  night  into  the  broad 
day  of  intellectual  cultivation.  You  are  almost  blinded  by  the  sudden 
blaze,  Oh  Public.  You  rub  your  eyes,  and  laugh — and  then,  a big  bright 
drop  tumbles  out  over  the  fringe,  and  you  laugh  again ! Then  you 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  your  working-jacket — it  looks  so  villanous, 
you  think!  amidst  the  superfinery  of  your  neighbours.  No — you  are 
wrong,  very  wrong,  dear  Public — it  is  the  noblest  costume  there  ! Move 
on — gaze  till  you  wink  again  with  satiated  wonder  and  delight — these 
things  are  execrable,  as  you  shall  learn  by  and  bye,  in  good  time, 
when  our  wise  legislature  shall  have  thrown  open  all  public  institutions 
to  you,  and  you  shall  have  got  a little  practical  knowledge — but  in  the 
meanwhile  enjoy  yourself  to  the  full ! It  is  a holiday  for  you,  these 
ghastly  unspeculative  chalks,  these  dim  stony  frescos  and  bleary  encaus- 
tics. It  is  a fine  galantie-show,  happy  Public — so  give  free  vent  to  your 
amazement  and  ecstasy,  and  return  grin  for  grin  to  all  the  grisly  slate- 
faced monstrosities  that  look  so  horribly  at  you  from  the  walls. 

The  finest  thing  in  the  Hall  is  to  see  this  same  easy-natured  Public 
creeping  through  with  hesitating  step,  and  that  profound  air  of  thought- 
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fulness,  natural  to  it  under  new  circumstances.  Freize-coat  and  woollen 
jacket — paper-cap  and  fur-cap — spotted  calico  gowns  and  silk  shawls — 
thin,  frail,  genteel  gauze  handkerchiefs  on  sunburnt  shoulders — worsted 
mittens  and  dim  black  bonnets,  all  mixed  up  in  “admired  disorder.” 
There  is  hope  for  Art  in  this  ! What  if  the  Exhibition  be  a collection 
of  unmitigated  trash  ? This  is  the  redeeming,  hopeful  feature — this  pa- 
tient interest  which  the  people  are  beginning  to  take  in  art,  this  slow,  but 
certain  education  which  they  are  picking  up  from  every  new  effort  that 
is  rightly  and  honestly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  a sound  national 
taste. 

We  are  aware  that  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  our  artists,  on 
the  ground  of  the  novelty  of  these  styles.  We  are  aware  also  that  the 
theoretical  spectator  grants  much  larger  allowances  on  this  ground  than 
the  case  demands.  We  are  willing  to  grant  all  that,  aud  more  ; but  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  early  attempts  in  fresco  and  encaustic 
painting  (for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  cartoon  presents  any  difficulty) 
must  necessarily  be  made  at  the  total  expense  of  drawing,  colouring,  and 
expression,  we  cannot,  by  any  imaginable  sliding  scale  of  allowances,  ac- 
count for  the  wholesale  failure  of  the  Exhibition.  There  are  exceptions, 
which  we  shall  notice  ; but  these  exceptions  dropped  out,  the  rest  belongs 
to  that  populous  class  of  productions,  which  criticism  abandons  in  despair 
of  a definition,  and  which  auctioneers  and  picture-dealers  have  long  since 
felicitously  grouped  under  the  scientific  term — rubbish. 

The  artist  who  can  produce  a successful  picture  in  oils  ought  to  succeed, 
after  a single  experiment,  in  fresco.  There  is  no  mystery  in  it,  beyond 
that  of  decision.  It  admits  of  no  re-touching,  and  each  effect  must  be 
struck  out  at  once.  The  moment  the  colour  is  laid  on,  it  is  seized  and 
crystallised.  This  is  the  whole  secret  upon  which  so  many  elaborate  apo- 
logies have  been  raised  on  behalf  of  our  artists.  All  that  is  necessary,  is 
to  make  a sketch,  exactly  drawn  and  coloured,  and  copy  it  mechanically 
on  the  mortar.  But  this  process,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  has 
baffled  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  have  as  yet  attempted  fresco  in 
this  country. 

It  would  be  idle  to  waste  time,  however,  over  points  so  familiar  to 
every  practical  painter ; therefore  begging  the  Reader  to  accompany  us 
into  Westminster  Hall,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  a closer  examination  of 
the  actual  contents  of  this  remarkable  exhibition. 

There  are,  altogether,  183  items  in  the  catalogue.  Of  these  there  are 
84  paintings  and  cartoons.  The  rest  consist  of  sculpture.  For  the  sake 
of  order,  we  will  begin  with  the  cartoons. 

“ Boadicea  leading  her  troops  against  the  Roman  army” — No.  3 — by 
Thomas  Davidson,  possesses  the  extensive  merit  of  being  upwards  of 
eleven  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  in  width.  This  was  a great  surface  to 
chalk — but  the  white  face  of  Boadicea  demanded  space.  The  figure  of  the 
Queen  is  utterly  out  of  drawing,  and  this  monster  defect,  rearing  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  scene,  is  rendered  still  more  glaring  by  her  majesty’s 
singularly  ghastly  aspect.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  takes  up  still  greater 
room  with  “ The  Body  of  Harold  brought  to  William  the  Conqueror  after 
the  Battle” — No.  7.  This  cartoon  is  thirteen  feet  by  fifteen ! If  that  be 
not  large  enough  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  he  caunot  do 
better  than  apply  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Gardens  for  the  use  of 
his  Titanic  canvass.  As  to  the  body  of  Harold,  it  is  no  body  at  all,  but 
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a bundle  of  empty  clothes  carried  by  some  soldiers,  who  are  making  believe 
that  it  is  mighty  heavy.  The  violence  and  sputtering  convulsions  in  the 
faces  of  the  figures  are  preserved  from  being  excessively  funny  by  being 
excessively  disgusting.  The  heads  arc  not  those  of  men  but  of  baboons. 
44  Adam  and  Eve” — No.  84 — by  the  same  grotesque  pencil  is  an  illustra* 
lion  of  Milton  after  the  manner  of  Cruikshank. 

No.  lo — by  George  Page — of  more  modest  dimensions,  is  a “ Group  of 
Fallen  Angels.”  One  or  two  of  these  heads  have  some  promise  in  them, 
but  the  drawing  is  indescribably  bad.  An  enormous  cartoon,  by  Douglas 
Guset — No.  30 — “ The  Signing  of  Magna  Charta,”  displays  ambition  in 
the  conception,  but  is  a perfect  flat  in  execution.  The  figures  have  neither 
mind  nor  body — a heap  of  mere  outlines.  There  is  also  an  awful  spe- 
cimen by  Martin — No.  39 — “ the  Trial  of  Canute.”  This  is  one  of  his 
multitudinous  pictures,  rendered  conspicuously  frightful  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  colour.  IIow  comes  Mr.  Martin  to  furnish  the  simple-lived 
Canute  with  a palace  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  ? These  Saxon  colon- 
nades stretching  out  to  immensity,  and  these  myriads  of  people,  with 
tossing  arms  and  straining  eyeballs,  are  indispensable  to  Mr.  Martin’s 
notions  of  sublimity.  This  is  his  way  of  expressing  passion  and  tragic 
power.  He  transfers  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  whatever  it  may  be,  into 
the  buildings  and  the  crowds,  and  forgets  that  amidst  these  huge  masses 
of  stone  and  draperies  the  subject  is  absolutely  smothered.  It  would  be 
impossible,  without  the  help  of  the  catalogue,  to  form  the  most  remote 
speculation  as  to  what  was  meant  by  this  extraordinary  concourse  of 
figures  ; and  even  with  the  catalogue  one  can  hardly  make  out  what  it  is 
all  about,  the  principal  figure  being  rendered  perfectly  insignificant  by  the 
surrounding  concourse  of  men  and  women — and  such  men  and  women, 
too  ! The  human  figure  was  always  a terrible  stumbling  block  to  Mr. 
Martin  ; but  he  never  before  produced  such  a huddle  of  humanity  as  the 
man  in  this  cartoon  with  his  head  on  his  arm. 

44  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler” — No.  47 — by  Stephanoff,  is  a bolder 
drawing  than  might  have  been  expected  from  this  artist ; but  even  in 
sober  cnalk,  and  Smithfield  history,  he  fritters  away  his  subject  by  the 
exquisite  foppery  of  his  details.  This  production  wants  all  the  sterling 
attributes  of  the  cartoon — power,  breadth,  solidity.  W.  B.  Spence— 
No.  61 — gives  us  Wat  Tyler  in  auother  phase  of  his  life,  with  his  asso- 
ciates rushing  into  the  Tower  in  search  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Here  is  a 
gang  of  grim,  half-starved  wretches,  with  furious  spasms  in  their  throats 
and  eyes,  so  miserable  and  wolfish  in  their  looks  as  to  make  us  pity  the 
poor  tax-gatherer  should  he  fall  into  their  clutches,  although  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  compassion  for  tax-gatherers  in 
general.  Now  all  these  horrible  distortions  of  men  might  pass  for 
subtlety  in  the  artist,  but  for  the  poverty  and  scratchiness  of  the  drawing 
which,  if  we  had  any  doubts,  would  dispose  of  them  at  once. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  said,  however,  there  are  a few  car- 
toons of  real  merit.  44  A Scene  from  the  Tempest” — No.  21. — by  Salter, 
is  one  of  the  best.  The  attitudes  of  Prospero  and  Miranda,  looking  out 
over  the  sea,  with  the  monster  Caliban  scowling  behind,  are  full  of  truth 
and  character.  The  consciousness  of  power  in  Prospero  is  well  preserved, 
and  there  is  great  delicacy  and  beauty  in  Miranda’s  head  and  bust ; but 
by  a singular  defect  in  the  treatment  the  expression  of  the  lower  part  of 
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her  figure  is  so  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  aristo- 
cratic grace  of  her  features. 

“ Marguerite  of  Anjou  and  her  Son,  guided  by  an  Outlawed  Man” — 
No.  26 — by  J.  West,  is  elaborately  finished.  The  surfaces  possess  the 
delicacy  and  softness  of  enamel.  But  these  are  not  the  characteristics 
of  the  cartoon,  which  demands  simplicity  and  a flowing  hand.  Finesse 
and  minuteness  of  pencil  are  here  wholly  out  of  place,  and  have  the  effect 
of  betraying  want  of  power  in  the  artist.  The  inevitable  consequences 
are  palpable  in  this  drawing,  which  has  no  historical  character  whatever, 
which  tells  no  story,  and  might  as  well  apply  to  any  one  else  as  to 
Marguerite  of  Anjou.  The  composition  is  indistinct — the  outlaw  is 
a hundredfold  too  fine  a gentleman  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed — and  the  grouping  is  of  the  maudlin,  tinsel,  theatrical  school. 

“ Ophelia” — No.  45 — by  Armitage,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  last 
year,  ably  sustains  the  great  promise  of  the  artist.  It  is  the  most 
poetical  cartoon  in  the  collection,  full  of  beauty  in  sentiment,  tone  and 
treatment.  The  expression  of  Ophelia’s  face  and  figure  relates  the 
whole  history,  and  the  back-ground  of  drooping  trees  heightens  the 
pathos  with  exquisite  suggestiveness.  They  fall  round  her  like  a gush 
of  tears.  The  only  defect  in  the  whole  is  in  the  drawing  of  the  left  arm, 
which  is  too  short. 

There  is  considerable  talent  in  “the  Throne  of  Intellect” — No.  52 — 
by  W.  C.  Thomas.  The  drawing  is  clever,  and  the  imagination  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  is  rich  and  chaste.  Perfect  harmony  of  tone  is 
preserved  throughout.  It  is  curious  that  an  oil  painting  of  the  same 
subject,  by  the  same  artist — No.  55 — will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
loftier  power  displayed  in  the  cartoon. 

“ The  Death  of  Thomas  & Becket” — No.  64 — by  J.  Cross,  is  a grand 
work  of  art,  the  numerous  figures  introduced  upon  the  scene  are  vigor- 
ously conceived  and  admirably  massed.  The  high  and  solemn  courage 
embodied  in  the  figure  of  Becket, — the  subdued  expression  of  the  weep- 
ing monk  beside  him — the  soldier  in  the  back-ground  with  the  uplifted 
battle-axe,  are  individually  very  fine,  powerfully  contrasted,  and  skilfully 
worked  into  the  general  composition.  The  head  of  the  monk,  who  is 
arresting  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  is  common -place  rather  than  faulty,  and 
the  only  positive  defect  in  the  whole  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  soldier  who 
is  rushing  upon  Becket.  No  man  could  throw  such  energy  into  his 
right  arm  extended  in  this  fierce  way  while  his  left  leg  was  thrown  back 
to  such  a distance.  Let  Mr.  Cross  try  this  attitude  himself,  and  if 
he  takes  up  a position  in  front  of  any  gentleman  who  knows  any  thing  of 
“ the  noble  art  of  self-defence,”  he  will  soon  find  out  his  mistake. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Frescos. 

“ A Landscape  and  Figures” — No.  5 — by  A.  Aglio,  is  an  experiment  to 
see  how  hot  colours  put  on  in  absolute  defiance  of  nature,  would  look  in  an 
arabesque  border  that  very  closely  resembles  a dim  specimen  of  French 
paper-hanging.  Mr.  Bendixens  “ Law  and  its  Attributes” — No.  6— 
professes  to  exhibit  a new  method  of  painting  adapted  for  walls,  and  in- 
vented by  the  artist.  The  effect  is  agreeable,  but  the  artist  deceives 
himself  in  supposing  it  to  be  his  own  invention.  The  means  are  the 
same  as  all  the  rest,  depending,  however,  in  their  manipulation,  on  the 
taste  of  the  artist.  “ Prayer” — No.  9 — by  J.  C.  Horsley  is  a pretty 
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head,  deficient  in  strength.  The  head  is  placed  against  a still  blue 
ground,  in  which  there  has  evidently  been  an  alteration,  a piece  of 
drapery  which  originally  hung  round  the  face  being  displaced.  Mr. 
Horsley  ought  to  know  that  frescos  will  not  bear  experiments  of  this  kind 
with  impunity.  “ Peace” — No.  63 — by  the  same  artist,  is  more  success- 
ful. The  tone  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  subject ; the  drapery  of 
the  figure  fine,  and  the  expression  of  the  head  beautiful.  “ Beatrice 
Cenci” — No.  20 — by  J.  Z.  Bell,  is  a deplorable  failure — notwithstanding 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  received  a 200/.  prize  last  year.  There 
is  some  beauty  of  expression  in  the  “ Fair  Rosamond”  of  Corbould — 
No.  12 — The  head  and  figure  are  good,  and  in  spite  of  the  flutter  of 
details  by  which  the  oneness  of  the  subject  is  scattered  and  confused,  the 
conception  is  highly  poetical.  The  colouring  is  sad  and  monotonous, 
diffusing  a sense  of  desolation  and  hopelessness  over  the  scene,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  miserable  story  ; but,  unfortunately,  this  very  monotony 
injures  the  effect  in  the  handling.  The  dreariness  and  pettiness  of  the 
accessories  spoil  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a very  striking  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  an  “ Act  of  Mercy” — No.  13 — by  Riviere,  without  a particle 
of  thought  or  expression  ; — a “ Boadicea*’  — No.  18  — by  Warren, 
thoroughly  abominable  ; — two  heads — Nos.  16  and  17 — by  Jerome  and 
Auber,  wliich  look  exactly  like  copies  from  prints,  a description  which 
will  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  Nos.  20,  22,  and  23,  by  Barker  and 
Aglio,  jun.  There  is  also  a great  oil  painting  by  Riviere — No.  25 — re- 
markable only  for  its  plagiarisms,  the  most  outrageous  of  which  are  a 
boy  from  Raphael,  and  the  head  of  a dog  from  Landseer.  Mr.  Riviere  is 
certainly  right,  when  he  makes  use  of  other  men’s  ideas,  to  select  the  best. 

There  are  many  pieces  which  scarcely  deserve  special  praise  or  cen- 
sure. Such  is  the  “ Overthrow  of  the  Druids” — No.  14 — by  Morris,  a 
study  in  oil  for  fresco.  There  is  merit  in  the  conception,  and  nothing 
more.  He  has  another  piece,  rather  better — No.  19 — “ the  Discovery 
of  the  Body  of  Harold.”  The  three  white  tints  in  the  centre  are  well 
managed,  and  the  expression  of  Edith  on  discovering  the  body  is  not  de- 
ficient in  pathos.  But  the  drawing  is  villanous — the  body  of  Harold  is 
too  short,  and  the  protrusion  of  Edith’s  right  knee  quite  absurd.  There  is 
a “Wounded  Greek” — No.  28 — by  Stephanoff,  very  pretty,  and  very  like 
a water  colour  drawing,  but,  for  a fresco,  wanting  boldness  of  treatment 
and  strength  of  character.  “ The  Combat” — No.  29 — by  Hancock,  is  a 
direful  piece  of  inextricable  confusion.  Mr.  Hancock’s  notions  of  colour 
are  curious.  Here  he  gives  us  saddle,  mountain  and  sky  exactly  the  same 
tint.  “Peace” — No.  31 — by  Bendixen,  very  soft,  but  deficient  in  bril- 
liancy. “ The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel” — No.  53 — by  Cope,  not 
equal  to  the  expectations  excited  by  the  name  of  the  artist.  The  Rachel 
very  beautiful,  but  that  is  all.  There  is  no  story,  no  action,  all  is  dingy 
and  indistinct.  “ The  Death  of  Abel” — No.  56 — by  Claxton,  a strange 
conglomeration,  the  principal  result  of  which  is  to  show  the  artist’s  igno- 
rance of  perspective.  Compare  the  sheep’s  head  on  the  altar  with  the 
figures  in  the  foreground.  Was  Abel  a brown  man  ? The  only  thing 
worthy  of  approbation  in  this  ill-drawn  piece  is  the  flying  figure  of  Cain 
rushing  wildly  along  the  horizon.  “ The  Building  of  Oxford  University” 
— No.  59 — by  the  same  artist,  is  a higher  effort,  and  less  faulty  both  in 
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colouring  and  drawing.  But  it  is  florid  without  power  or  solidity— like 
a painting  on  gauze. 

Of  all  the  frescos  in  the  collection  the  painting  of  u Sir  Thomas  More 
and  his  Daughter” — No.  60 — by  Hart,  is  the  most  vexatiously  disap- 
pointing. At  the  first  glance  it  looks  like  a great  scene ; a moment’s 
examination  satisfies  you  that  it  is  deficient  in  every  element  of  greatness. 
“Milton  Dictating  to  his  ^Daughters” — No.  62 — by  Bridges,  is  a bold 
picture,  in  which  the  draperies  are  every  thing,  and  the  poetical  hu- 
manities nothing.  It  is  quite  wonderful  now  completely  out  of  drawing 
is  every  single  articulation  of  this  fresco.  The  artist  surely  must  have 
proceeded  consistently  on  some  radically  false  principle  to  have  succeeded 
so  entirely  in  this  uniformity  of  error.  The  knees  of  Milton’s  daughters 
are  as  fat  as  pillions — their  shoulders  narrow  and  mean.  But  we  might 
make  up  our  minds  to  deformities  of  that  nature  if  the  limbs  of  the  ladies 
did  not  make  such  strange  angles,  and  if  the  artist  had  not  made  one 
of  them  blind!  Even  the  draperies,  taking  the  false  direction  of  the 
limbs  beneath,  are  false  themselves.  They  are  brilliantly  coloured, 
but  fall  into  impossible  folds. 

“ King  John  signing  Magna  Charta” — No.  68 — by  Parris,  is  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  colour ; but  it  wants  character.  We  miss  in  the  king 
the  air  of  a man  who  is  doing  a thing  upon  compulsion.  “ Bertha” — No. 
73— by  Bass,  resembles  nothing  which  we  know  of  so  closely  as  a badly 
painted  glass  window.  There  are  other  frescos  which  must  be  left  to  rot 
into  the  oblivion  which  unquestionably  awaits  sundry  cartoons  to  which 
we  have  not  even  referred.  But  there  are  three  or  four  frescos  which  we 
have  not  yet  named,  but  in  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  exhibition 
may  be  said  to  live. 

At  the  head  of  these  for  magical  effects  of  colour,  for  beauty  and 
variety  of  execution  and  completeness  of  details,  may  be  placed  “ The 
Knight” — No.  74 — by  Maclise.  The  silvery  figure  of  the  knight  stand- 
ing in  the  centre,  while  the  armourer  is  finishing  his  equipment — the 
weeping  posture  of  the  lady  at  his  side — the  departure  of  the  troop  seen 
through  an  open  window,  where  the  thoughtful  page  stands  mournfully 
enough,  but  with  true  loyalty,  holding  the  bridle  of  the  ready  caparisoned 
horse — tell  the  whole  story  at  once.  But  it  grows  more  and  more  upon 
the  spectator  as  he  carefully  examines  the  wonderful  items  of  which  the 
picture  is  composed — the  colours  so  brilliant  yet  subdued,  and  the  artful 
management  of  the  light  and  shade.  Amongst  the  points  of  minor  ar- 
tistical  interest  to  which  attention  may  be  directed,  are  the  rich  crimson 
handle  of  the  sword,  standing  out  from  the  dark  background,  and  the 
details  of  the  knight’s  armour.  It  is  curious  amidst  so  much  excellence 
of  every  kind  to  detect  a palpable  bit  of  false  drawing — the  left  knee  of 
tho  armourer.  It  is  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  a work  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Maclise  lias  yet  produced.  We  are 
not  entirely  satisfied,  however,  that  it  can  be  fairly  considered  a legiti- 
mate fresco.  The  material  is  there  certainly,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  artist  has,  in  a variety  of  places — such  as  all  the  spots 
of  light  on  the  armour — retouched  the  painting  to  bring  out  his  effects 
with  greater  strength  and  brightness.  These  additional  touches  of 
paint  have  not  entered  into  the  lime  and  become  part  of  the  fresco  by  the 
process  of  crystallisation,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  off; 
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nor  can  they  be  supposed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  capable  of  equal 
preservation  with  tne  solid  colour  on  which  they  lie.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  durability  of  this  exquisite  work  is  very  doubtful. 

Next  to  this  in  general  merit,  we  are  disposed  to  place  “ Loyalty" — 
No.  51 — by  Redgrave,  the  greatest  work  of  the  artist  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  subject  is  that  of  “ Catherine  Douglas  barring  the  door  against 
the  assassins  of  James  I.”  In  drawing,  colour,  and  conception,  this 
fresco  is  exceedingly  clever.  The  head,  perhaps,  is  not  sufficiently 
intellectual,  and  the  shadows  from  the  face  are  too  opaque ; but  the  final 
expression  is  very  grand  and  striking  nevertheless,  and  the  drapery  is 
admirable.  It  is  altogether  a capital  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
art  and  the  power  of  the  artist. 

Armitage  supplies  two  frescos,  totally  different  in  character  from  all  the 
rest,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  fix  or  captivate  the  eyes  of  our  wondering 
public  on  their  slow  progress  through  the  hall.  But  they  are  great  works  for 
all  that,  well  worthy  of  being  looked  upon  as  models  of  the  particular  style 
they  embody.  These  are  a “ Study" — No  48 — and  a “ Bohemian  For- 
tune Teller” — No.  49.  They  are  merely  heads,  and  look  very  coarse  and 
heavy.  But  this  is  their  distinctive  merit.  They  are  full  of  power,-— 
massive,  bold,  energetic,  and  towering  over  the  conventionalities  of  mo- 
dern art.  They  remind  us  at  once  of  the  frescos  of  Paul  Veronese,  by 
the  very  breadth  and  vital  energy  of  their]  execution.  Mr.  Armitage 
thoroughly  understands  his  art,  and  seems  as  yet  to  be  merely  playing 
with  the  thunderbolts  which  he  will  hereafter  wield  with  daring  sublimity 
of  hand. 

Our  artists  seem  to  shrink  from  the  mystery  of  encaustic  painting. 
There  are  but  two  specimens  in  the  collection  : “ A Sketch” — No.  7 — by 
Brown — very  dull  and  hazy;  and  the  “ Fates” — No.  46 — by  Armitage, 
a large  and  heavy  production.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  picture  that 
it  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  French  school.  Let  us  here  venture  to 
suggest  that  here  this  style  is  a signal  merit.  English  art  lacks  the  very 
characteristics  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  French  art — distinctness  of 
strength  and  tone — characteristics  which  are  especially  demanded  in  en- 
caustic painting.  We  admit  that  we  do  not  think  highly  of  the  concep- 
tion of  this  picture.  The  “ Fates”  of  Mr.  Armitage  are  huge  fat  women, 
slumbering  over  their  work,  and  deficient  in  the  poetical  feeling,  tho 
corded  sinew,  and  weird  aspect  we  look  for  in  the  “ Sisters  Three.”  But 
the  tone  of  the  picture  is  grand — the  colours  arc  massively  disposed — 
the  drawing  is  very  clever — and  the  drapery  faultless. 

There  is  not  another  specimen  of  any  kind  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion which  is  really  worthy  even  of  separate  condemnation.  To  the 
sculpture  then  we  must  look  for  what  remains  of  interest  in  the  collection; 
and  here,  we  are  happy  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  occasion  for  a word  of 
censure.  We  have  no  recollection  of  an  exhibition  of  modem  sculpture 
in  London,  containing  so  many  specimens  of  first-rate  excellence. 

“ St.  George  and  the  Dragon” — No.  93 — by  Hamilton  and  M‘Carthy, 
is  a noble  study,  very  perfect  in  detail,  and  spirited  in  action.  The 
group  is  boldly  composed — and  there  is  great  power  and  life  in  dragon, 
horse,  and  rider.  “ Canute  rebuking  his  Flatterers” — No.  98 — by  Lucas, 
is  carefully  conceived ; and  “ Lilia  preserving  the  life  of  Edwin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own” — No.  99 — by  the  same  artist,  is  a master-piece. 
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The  action  portrayed  is  very  grand  and  energetic — perhaps  a little  defi- 
cient in  the  articulation  of  the  energy  in  the  legs;  but  the  varied  emo- 
tion of  the  three  figures,  and  the  fearful  attitude  in  which  they  are  en- 
twined, are  presented  with  wonderful  force.  The  best  view  of  this  fine 
group  is  from  the  side,  where  the  spectator  catches  in  full  the  body  and 
head  of  Lilia. 

“ The  Earl  of  Marlborough” — No.  103 — by  Sibson,  is  curious  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  details ; as  also  his  “ Lord  Bacon” — No.  104 — with 
this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  former  the  frippery  of  lace  and  cord 
and  tassel,  help  out  the  character  of  the  man,  while  in  the  latter,  they 
stifle  it.  It  is  well  enough  with  Marlborough — but  in  Bacon  the  intellect 
ought  to  be  paramount  over  the  costume.  Still  we  applaud  Bacon’s  dress 
in  the  marble,  as  we  would  a highly-fiuished  piece  of  needlework. 

There  is  fine  character  in  the  “ Eagle-slayer” — No.  106 — by  Bell, 
although  we  should  be  glad  to  see  our  sculptors  depend  rather  more  on 
their  own  resources  than  thus  turning  for  ideas  to  the  antique.  “ Milton 
dictating  to  his  Daughters” — No.  108 — by  Woodington,  is  the  best  group 
on  a subject  which  has  produced  several  other  similar  groups  in  the  Hall. 
The  character  of  the  poet  is  well  expressed,  and  the  heads  of  his  ama- 
nuenses are  exceedingly  delicate.  Lough  has  a gigantic  mass  of  figures, 
called  “ The  Mourners” — No.  129 — in  which  a wife  is  represented  disco- 
vering the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband  on  a field  of  battle,  with  his 
charger  standing  over  him.  The  horse  is  good,  but  there  is  too  much 
violence  and  confusion  in  the  rest  of  the  group,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
perplexing.  “A  Falconer,”  by  Carew — No.  136 — is  finely  executed; 
but,  like  most  of  these  subjects,  it  owes  its  principal  merit  to  antiquity. 
It  is  a close  imitation  of  the  Apollo.  The  very  next  figure — No.  137 
— “ Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  planting  the  English  standard  on  the  walls  of 
Acre,”  by  Westmacott,  affords  a most  suggestive  contrast.  Free,  bold, 
and  original,  the  composition  of  this  figure  is  grand  and  flowing,  owes 
nothing  to  the  antique,  and  indicates  the  proper  class  of  subjects,  and 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  our  English  artists  should  more  frequently 
direct  their  attention.  Lough  delights  in  lofty  groups  that  scale  the  skies. 
He  too  often  mistakes  height  and  size,  for  strength  and  grandeur.  Here  is 
a second  most  terrible  piece  of  confusion,  by  which  he  proposes  to  represent 
**  Edward  I.  creating  a knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  battle” — the  fortunate 
man  and  his  horse  being  both  at  the  moment  on  the  point  of  death.  It 
is  not  alone  that  there  are  so  many  distracting  details  in  this  group,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  spectator  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  any 
convenient  space  of  time  usually  assigned  to  such  matters,  but  that  the 
treatment  of  them  is  in  some  instances  faulty,  and  in  all  exaggerated. 
The  attitude  in  w hich  the  group  is  taken  is  not  merely  false,  but  impossible. 
The  king  could  no  more  sit  as  he  does  here  (under  the  special  circum- 
stances), than  he  could  balance  himself  on  the  point  of  a needle.  In  ad- 
dition to  which  the  figure  is  totally  destitute  of  interest.  According  to 
the  action,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  the  king  must  have  himself  un- 
horsed the  man  he  is  about  to  knight.  It  is  a sad  jumble  throughout. 

“ Richard  I.  of  England” — No.  140 — by  James  Wyatt,  is  a noble  spe- 
cimen of  anatomy  and  composition.  The  horse  is  splendid— the  blood  of 
the  creature  seems  almost  to  put  it  into  motion.  Some  of  the  details,  too, 
of  the  king  are  fine,  especially  the  chain  armour  on  his  left  arm.  “ A 
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Girl  at  Prayer” — No.  151 — by  Mac  Dowell,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over; 
it  is  a most  poetical  conception.  “ A Youth  at  a Stream” — No.  155— 
and  “Inoand  the  Infant  Bacchus” — No.  156 — both  by  Foley,  are  ex- 
tremely meritorious.  The  “ Youth”  is  very  expressive  and  full  of  play- 
fulness ; but,  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  is  that  he  is  deficient  in  the 
“wantonness”  ascribed  to  him  by  the  poet.  “ Jno  and  Bacchus”  are 
effective  and  characteristic,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so  if  Ino  had 
not  been  rendered  quite  so  serious.  “Eve” — No.  165 —by  Marshall,  is 
pretty.  She  is  plucking  the  fruit  and  looking  unutterable  things ! 

We  have  not  noticed  all  the  sculpture  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  because 
we  have  the  fear  of  all  periodicals  in  our  thoughts — the  fear  of  exceeding 
our  limits.  But  we  may  add  generally  that  the  sculpture  nobly  redeems 
the  reputation  of  living  art  in  this  collection.  For  the  rest,  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  strangers  and  foreigners  having  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining how  ill  some  amongst  us  can  paint,  we  would  advise  the  commis- 
sioners to  shut  up  this  galantie-show  with  as  little  delay  as  possible — 
or,  to  inform  the  people  of  foreign  countries  that  only  one  or  two  of  our 
distinguished  artists  have  condescended  to  contribute  to  it.  One  course 
the  other  is  necessary  to  rescue  us  from  the  disgrace  of  having  pro- 
duced the  worst  Exhibition  of  cartoons  and  frescos  that  was  ever  got 
together  in  this  or  any  other  country',  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

SYDNEY  MORCOM.* 

There  are  few  works  of  a similar  description  in  this  novel-reading  age 
which  the  father  or  mother  of  a family  might  with  greater  safety  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  rising  generation  than  the  one  before  us ; while  with 
readers  more  advanced  in  life  the  alternation  of  lively  description  and 
occasional  pathos  with  which  its  pages  abound,  and  the  vein  of  true  and 
genuine  piety,  unmixed  with  the  slightest  approach  to  cant,  which  pervades 
it  throughout,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a deserved  and  permanent  favourite. 
The  story,  if  it  possess  no  great  claim  to  originality,  is  yet  well  conceived 
and  ably  developed ; the  incidents,  some  of  them  of  a bold  and  startling 
character,  following  each  other  in  a rapid  but  natural  and  unforced  suc- 
cession, the  whole  winding  up  in  a catastrophe  of  strictly  moral,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  poetical  justice.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  turns  on 
the  attempts — happily  much  more  rare  in  real  than  in  fictitious  history^ — 
of  a younger  brother  to  supplant,  ruin,  and  even  inurderfthe  heir  who  in- 
tervenes to  “hide  him  from  the  sun.”  These  endeavours  are  for  a while 
to  a great  extent  successful ; the  marriage  of  Sydney  Morcom,  the  hero. 
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contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  Sir  Reginald,  aided  by  the  artfcd 
machinations  of  his  brother  Andrew,  induces  the  proud  baronet  to  disin- 
herit the  future  possessor  of  the  family  honours,  and  to  " leave  a barren 
sceptre  in  his  grasp,”  his  ample  possessions  being  bequeathed  to  the  more 
pliant  scion  of  his  genealogical  tree.  An  attempted  abduction  by  Andrew 
of  a neighbouring  heiress  is  however  less  skilfully  managed,  and  is  de- 
feated principally  by  the  unexpected  interference  of  his  injured  brother,  who 
is  nevertheless  far  from  suspecting,  and,  when  he  is  compelled  to  suspect, 
most  unwilling  to  believe,  the  iniquity  of  so  “ near  and  dear  a relation.” 
Trusting  to  the  high  sense  of  honour  for  which  Sydney  has  ever  been 
remarkable,  Andrew,  at  length,  as  a part  of  his  plan,  confesses  to  him 
under  a promise  of  secrecy,  half  his  guilt , that  is,  the  carrying  off  the 
lady,  but  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  an  attempt  to  shoot  her 
rescuer  and  his  brother-in-law,  Hesketh,  was  equally  the  result  of  his  own 
instigation.  Rather  than  violate  his  promise,  which  circumstances  combine 
to  make  almost  a matter  of  necessity  if  he  remains  in  England,  Sydney 
Morcom  sails  with  his  wife  for  Jamaica,  where  the  latter  has  some  property, 
and  remains  there  superintending  it  till  her  decease,  which  takes  place  fifteen 
years  afterwards.  On  his  return,  in  compliance  with  her  dying  request, 
to  his  native  land,  he  and  his  only  daughter  are  the  sole  survivors  of  a 
shipwreck  in  the  Bristol  channel,  the  injuries  he  receives  from  which 
place  him  for  a long  while  in  jeopardy.  Andrew,  meanwhile,  though 
successful  in  his  schemes,  in  the  possession  of  a large  income,  and  the 
acknowledged  heir  to  liis  father’s  large  estates,  is  still  any  thing  but  a 
happy  man.  He  has  married  and  become  a widower ; of  his  three 
children,  two  die  in  their  infancy,  and  his  only  son,  in  whom  all  liis  affec- 
tions are  centered,  is  now  just  falling  a victim  to  that  fatal  though  flatter- 
ing disease  which  has  been  called  the  scourge  of  our  island.  It  is  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  second  volume  that  the  simple  story  of  this 
amiable  and  beautiful  boy  is  described  with  a power  and  pathos  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Dickens  himself,  and  is  characterised  throughout  by 
many  of  those  minute  and  quiet  touches  which  remind  us  so  forcibly  of 
his  pencil.  The  poor  boy’s  last  and  forbidden  visit  to  his  beloved  mother 
in  her  shroud,  and  his  own  closing  scene  will,  we  are  satisfied,  draw  tears 
from  many,  albeit  not  of  the  melting  mood.  The  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  stem  monitor,  Death,  upon  the  gentle  and  the  good,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  his  visitations  upon  the  hardened  and  stiffnecked 
man  of  the  world,  are  well  delineated  in  the  two  scenes  which  we  extract. 
The  first  is  that  winch  follows  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Morcom,  a 
quiet,  uncomplaining  wife,  and  a devoted  mother  to  the  child  we  have 
been  describing : 

“ Her  death,  although  she  had  long  been  declining,  was  at  last  sudden.  So 
it  appeared  to  poor  Reginald,  and  the  announcement  of  it  threw  him  into  a 
paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  sorrow.  He  ran  into  her  chamber,  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  kissed  the  motionless  lips  which  had  never  moved  to  speak  to  him 
but  in  love,  called  her  by  the  most  endearing  names  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ,  and  besought  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  look  on  her  broken-hearted  boy. 
His  anguish  was  so  excessive  that  his  father,  who  heard  his  cries  in  another  part 
of  the  mansion,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  in  evident  alarm  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  removed ; at  the  same  time  giving  strict  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  again  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber  of  death.  Once  only  was  this  com- 
mand disobeyed.  His  nurse,  who  still  lived  in  the  family,  and  almost  idolised 
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her  nursling,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  entreaties  to  risk  her  master’s  displea- 
sure, and  to  accompany  him  to  the  room  in  which  his  mother  lay,  a few  hours 
before  her  form  would  be  for  ever  hidden  from  his  view. 

“ I will  make  no  noise,  Sarah,”  he  said,  “ I will  be  as  silent  as  my  dear 
mamma  is  now ; I only  wish  to  see  her  once  more ; it  is  very  hard  to  forbid 
roe  to  see  her,  especially  for  the  last  time.”  So  saying  he  stole  silently  to  the 
chamber  by  the  side  of  his  conductress,  with  his  finger  raised,  as  though  he 
would  impose  a silence  corresponding  with  the  noiseless  slumber  of  death. 

Who  has  not,  on  looking  on  a human  countenance  in  death,  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  the  features  moved,  or  that  the  process  of  respiration  was  going 
on,  especially  when  the  object  was  one  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  in 
life  ? Such  are  the  lingering  influences  of  habit,  when  the  intelligent  and 
communicating  spirit  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  its  perishable  shrine. 
Young  Reginald  was  looking  intently  on  the  countenance.  It  was  one  of  those 
which  death  makes  more  beautiful,  and  to  which  the  draperied  habiliments  of 
the  sepulchre  give  a melancholy  grace.  At  last  he  said,  in  a hurried  whisper, 
“ Sarah,  Sarah,  see  ; it  moves,  she  is  going  to  speak,  1 shall  have  her  back — 
she  is  not  dead  1” 

**  Hush,  hush,”  cried  his  nurse  in  alarm,  “ we  shall  be  heard,  and  I shall  be 
severely  condemned  for  bringing  you  here.” 

This  appeal  at  once  recalled  him.  His  generous  nature  could  not  endure 
that  any  should  suffer  out  of  kindness  to  him.  He  was  silent,  he  gazed  again 
— the  illusion  was  dissipated — all  was  cold,  rigid,  dead.  He  gave  one  more 

Long,  long  look. 

And  wept  a last  adieu  1 

How  different  the  feelings  of  the  reprobate  father  when  “ the  delight 
of  his  eyes  is  torn  for  ever  from  Ills  view.”  We  omit  the  trying  account 
of  poor  Reginald’s  departure. 

Andrew  Morcom  had  not  seen  the  body  of  bis  child  since  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  remained  secluded  in  a darkened  chamber,  relieved  only  by  the 
glimmer  of  a solitary  lamp.  He  conversed  with  no  one — took  his  food,  or 
rather  received  it,  for  it  was  seldom  touched,  in  silence.  He  was  heard  to  pace 
the  room  for  hours,  but  no  sound  escaped  him  that  was  audible  to  others.  His 
mind,  however,  was  not  inactive.  He  thought  deeply,  bitterly.  He  had  a 
sense  of  injury,  as  thougli  his  rebellious  spirit  would  arraign,  were  not  the  ini- 
quity bootless  as  his  arm  was  impotent,  the  Providence  which  chastised  him. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  interment,  a knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
his  gloomy  retreat,  and  when  the  command  to  enter  was  given,  Sarah  ap- 
peared, and  asked  timidly  whether  he  would  wish  to  see  “ her  young  master 
before  his  coffins  were  closed?” 

“ No,”  be  answered  briefly,  but  immediately  added  with  more  kindness  of 
tone,  remembering  the  attachment  of  his  child  to  the  nurse.  “ No,  Sarah  ; the 
jewel  is  gone,  and  I have  no  wish  to  see  the  casket.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  woman,  “my  dear  young  master  is  no  more,  but  his 
spirit  lives ; and  if  I may  be  so  bold  to  say  it,  his  dear  beautiful  body  will  rise 
again  and  be  more  beautiful — it  will  be  a glorious  body,  like  His  who  declares 
that  he  is  ‘ the  resurrection  and  the  life.’  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sir;  for 
I did  love  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  child.  Oh,  sir  I you  can  not  know 
how  a woman  clings  to  the  babe  that  has  hung  at  her  breast ! And  then  he 
was  such  a good,  kind,  noble  child — he  loved  every  one,  and  above  all,  he 
loved  and  feared  God — Death  does  not  seem  at  all  dreadful  when  I look  on  him 
— he  lies  so  calm  and  sweet,  and  the  lips  which  have  so  often  felt  warm  at 
my  breast,  seem  as  if  they  would  move  and  say  something  kind  to  me.” 

Thus  the  poor  woman  proceeded,  her  tears  flowing  with  her  speech.  She 
was  a good,  sensible,  affectionate  creature,  and  her  feelings  made  her  voluble — 
may  we  not  say  eloquent? 

Andrew  Morcom  waved  his  hand,  and  said,  “ You  may  go,  Sarah — I shall 
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not  see  the  body  again.  Say  no  more — I shall  not  forget  your  young  master’s 
request  about  you. 

Tile  nurse  retired. 

For  the  denouement , including  the  respective  fates  of  Timothy  Grasper, 
Andrew  Morcom’s  unprincipled  attorney,  and  of  his  confederates,  Captain 
Lobrecht,  Sandy  Robin,  ana  Bob  Flock,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Crosby  (an  ably-painted  portrait,  the  original  of  which  will  be  recognised 
by  many  of  our  readers)  we  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  will,  we  doubt 
not,  from  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples it  inculcates,  acquire  a considerable  degree  of  popularity.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  work  is  preceded 
by  a dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  a sojourner  on  one  his  grace’s  estates. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  A YOUNG  PERSON 
DURING  A RESIDENCE  IN  PARIS. 

There  is  a liveliness  and  a freshness  in  these  extracts  from  the  mems. 
of  a shrewd,  sensible,  clever  little  body  of  sixteen,  which  has  found  favour 
with  the  public,  and  produced  already  a demand  for  a second  edition. 
The  youthful  author  (a  Miss  Okey,  we  believe)  appears  to  have  spent  all 
the  earlier  part  of  her  not  very  protracted  span  of  life  in  the  French  ca- 
pital, and  these  “ Observations’*  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons 
which  a visit  to  the  land  of  her  birth  has  enabled  her  to  make  between 
certain  customs  and  usages  of  La  Belle  France , and  others  which  pre- 
vail in  the  modern  Babylon.  She  is,  what  the  Scotch  would  call,  a 
u Pawkie  Lassie,”  and  lias  evidently  moved  in  very  good  society;  her 
lucubrations  will  not  only  be  perused  with  advantage  by  young  ladies  of 
her  own  age  and  standing,  who  meditate  a trip  to  the  Continent,  but 
some  of  her  remarks  convey  practical  hints,  which  might  well  excite 
attention  in  other  quarters.  For  instance,  the  following,  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  especial  consideration  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Whittle 
Harvey  and  his  coadjutors. 

Many  parasols  and  purses  are  forgotten  in  public  carriages ; this  has  pro- 
bably given  rise  to  a very  good  practice  adopted  in  Paris  for  their  restoration. 
The  coachman,  on  your  entering,  give*  a card  with  the  number  of  his  carriage, 
thus  enabling  you  to  reclaim  any  forgotten  articles  at  the  office,  where  the 
coach  is  known. 

Were  this  plan  adopted  in  London,  with  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  card  delivered  witn  the  number  affixed  as  now  to  the  vehicle,  losses 
would  more  rarely  occur.  We  speak  feelingly,  usually  carrying  about 
with  us  a silk  umbrella  and  a treacherous  memory. 
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